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COMMON  SENSE  versus  LEARNING. 

^*  You  must  not  let  that  child  walk  by  himself 
in  that  manner ! "  exclaimed  a  very  learned  man, 
one  day,  addressing  his  wife.  "  No,  my  dear ; 
that  boy,  though  but  eighteen  months  old,  must 
walk  according  to  scientific  principles,  and  only 
extend  his  legs  thus,  and  form  an  angle  of  so 
many  degrees." 

"  Why  not  let  the  child  move  as  he  likes,  so 
that  he  does  but  move,"  said  the  mother,  ^^  and 
even  break  his  nose,  if  he  can't  help  it?  and 
when  he  walks  freely,  then  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  explain  to  him  the  laws  of  locomotion,  if  he 
has  a  taste  for  them." 

Having  overheard  the  above  conversation,  I  thought  I 
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could  not  do  better  than  offer  it  to  the  consideration  of  my 
.  readers. 

Teachers  are  generally  of  two  kinds — either  learned,  and 
disposed  to  give  to  theoretical  instruction  an  undue  share  of 
attention,  or  simply  guided  by  common  sense  and  the  sound 
understanding  of  natural  method.  The  first  throw  real  im- 
pediments in  the  path  of  learning ;  the  others  might,  per- 
haps, 'every  now  and  then,  stretch  out  a  finger  to  the 
crawling  child. 

Do  we  not  see  children  of  five  or  six  years  old  play 
perfectly  well  on  the  piano?  and  they  do  so  though  the 
whole  line  of  music  is  composed  of  two  staves,  the  notes  of 
which  differ  the  one  from  the  other,  bear  other  names,  and 
are  altogether  most  intricately  arranged.  The  mere  word- 
ing of  the  process  of  playing  would  fill  up  four  pages  with 
elaborate  sentences.  WeU,  children  perform  all  these 
musical  intricacies  without  knowing  much  more  than  the 
value  of  notes  and  fingering.  As  to  elements  of  music — 
thorough-bass,  acoustics,  and  other  important  branches  of 
the  art,  they  know  nothing  of  them ;  and,  though  pedants 
may  be  horrified,  we  say  that  it  is  very  fortunate.  All  this 
lagage  scientiflque  comes  after,  and  in  proper  time. 


TO 


THE  ENGLISH  PUBLIC 


The  Englisli  public  of  1867,  whom  I  address,  do  not  be- 
long to  the  generation  who  studied  French  with  Boyer, 
Ghambaud,  or  Hamers  G-rammars  and  Dictionaries,  at  a  time 
when  one  was  reputed  a  French  scholar  who  could  find  out  the 
tense  of  an  irregular  verb,  or  make  an  awkward  attempt  at 
stringing  together  some  sentences  picked  out  of  the  patch- 
work of  grammar-makers,  or  the  florid  style  of  Telemachus. 

The  English  public  of  o\ir  days,  even  in  spite  of  those  who 
still  follow  the  trite  system  of  teaching  languages,  have  not 
remained  behind  ciyilization  in  that  respect.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  rather  ridiculous  to  admire  and  enjoy  the  advant- 
ages of  steam,  balloons,  telegraphs,  and  other  wonders  of  our 
time,  and  still  keep  on  quietly  following  the  old  track  of 
technical  learning,  when  the  question  is  simply  how  you 
may  best  get  acquainted  with  the  language  of  neighbours 
who  are  now  in  daily  intercourse  with  England. 

The  consequence  of  these  friendly  relations  soon  made 
itself  felt  in  England,  both  in  pubHc  schools  and  private 
fi.milies ;  and  the  kind  of  studies  to  which  learners  have 
been  hitherto  subjected,  is  become  more  and  more  distaste- 
ful to  them :  they  have  had  enough  of  grammatical  saws. 
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But  where  were  they  to  find  the  art  of  speaking  and 
writing  correctly  ?     Were  they  to  consult  grammarians  ? 

"L'art  d'ecrire  n'est  pas  plus  dans  leurs  livres  que  la 
beaute  des  fleurs  dans  les  herbiers.  Herbiers  et  gram- 
maires  sont  egalement  incapablls  de  presenter  une  phrase  et 
une  fleur  dans  leurs  formes  gracieuses,  avee  leurs  suaves 
couleurs,  leurs  mouvements  et  leur  vie ;  fleurs  et  phrases  y 
sont  mortes  :  on  n'en  trouve  que  la  poussi^re  et  les  noms. 

"Aussi,  qu'il  avait  bien  raison  le  critique  qui,  dans  son 
indignation,  s'ecriait :  Soumettez  au  grammairien  la  plus 
belle  strophe ;  son  ceil,  soyez-en  sAr,  n'y  cherchera  ni  la 
pensee,  ni  les  sentiments,  ni  Tart  de  T^crivain  ;  non,  mais  il 
tuera  cette  phrase  si  brillante,  il  la  d^chirera  pour  y  trouver 
des  virgules  et  des  points,  des  accents  et  des  apostrophes, 
des  nasales  et  des  sifflantes,  des  g^rondifs  et  de  supins,  et 
puis,  tout  fier  de  ses  d^couvertes,  vous  le  verrez  6crire,  dans 
le  style  le  plus  inintelligible,  des  classifications,  des  regies  et 
des  pr^ceptes,  prononcer  entre  les  6crivains  comme  un  juge 
en  dernier  ressort,  et  pr6coniser  avec  orgueil  sa  m^thode 
grammaticale . ' ' — DeshouUeres. 

The  epoch  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  which  will  be  marked 
with  a  white  stone  in  our  political  and  moral  calendar,  not  only 
did  away  with  many  a  prejudice  in  England  and  in  France, 
but  also  proved  to  the  scholar  who  had  brushed  up  his 
French  for  the  occasion,  that  the  mass  of  rules  he  had  in 
store,  were  not  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  wanted ;  nay,  that 
they  were  a  real  impediment  to  his  ever  making  any  pro- 
fitable use  of  the  very  language  he  had  spent  So  many  years 
in  learning  so  imperfectly. 

The  deficiency  of  the  old  system  became  every  day  more 
obvious,  and  the  almost  general  distaste  for  it  gave  a  new 
zest  to  some  of  the  modem  methods  in  use  on  the  Continent. 
Most  of  these  were  more  or  less  skilful  elucidations  of 
Jaco tot's  system,  which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  would 
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have  been  more  widely  diffused,  had  the  founder  chosen  to 
write  serious  works  on  the  subject,  instead  of  indulging  in  a 
useless  logomachy.  This  system,  which  has  met  but  a  very  .. 
limited  reception  in  England,  because  it  was  not  well  imder- 
stood,  was  succeeded  by  some  others  in  which  theory  was 
blended  with  practical  study. 

Of  late  years,  however,  lengthy  German  methods  have 
been  more  in  use.  Foremost  among  these  latter  is  Ollen- 
dorff's system,  which,  with  its  studied  semblance  of  practical 
utility,  and  the  advantage  of  saving  both  master  and  pupil 
much  trouble,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  collection  of 
words,  or  scraps  of  sentences,  with  an  addition  of  gram- 
matical explanation,  on  which  lengthy  and  uniform  exercises 
are  founded. 

Had  Ollendorff  conceived  the  plan  of  teaching  grammar 
by  the  help  of  these  broken  sentences  systematically 
arranged,  as  in  Arnold's  classical  books,  it  would  have  been 
to  some  purpose ;  though  the  study  of  a  language  by  means 
of  broken  sentences  will  always  be^objected  to  by  those  who 
know  something  of  the  matter. 

Ollendorff's  system,  cls  it  ought  to  hive  been,  should  have 
presented  to  the  beginner  a  little  stock  of  words,  leading 
gradually  to  the  elucidation  of  the  construction  of  the 
French  language ;  then,  by  introducing  the  difficulties  in 
successive  steps,  have  gone  through  the  whole  range  of  rules, 
as  exemplified  by  entire  extracts  from  the  best  of  French 
authors,  and  not  simply  by  scraps  of  quotations,  as  is  usually 
the  case. 

If  we  look  a  little  deeper  into  Ollendorff's  book,  we  find 
that  the  author,  having  much  to  say  which  exceeds  the 
compass  of  his  lessons,  is,  after  a  little  while,  simply  obliged ^ 
like  the  grammarians  of  old,  to  bring  many  words  and  rules  ' 
together  for  one  single  lesson.  The  verbs  are  in  a  perfect 
maze,  when  it  was  so  easy  to  reduce  their  theory  to  a  few 
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rules;  and  the  syntax  is  in  no  degree  superior  to  that  of 
anj  ordinary  grammar.  In  the  first  lesson  of  his  work,  the 
author,  beheving,  with  the  antiquated  school  of  grammarians, 
that  our  language  is  to  be  taught  by  foUowing  the  order  of 
the  parts  of  speech  as  enumerated  in  books,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  their  importance  in  the  sentence,  begins  with  the 
article.  Then,  assimilating  French  to  Latin  or  German,  he 
declines  the  article :  "  Nonunatiye,  the,  le  ;  genitive,  of  the, 
du,  &c.  A  grammarian  by  profession  should  not  be  ignorant' 
of  the  real  value  of  words.  In  modem  languages,  such  as 
French,  English,  Italian,  Spanish,  the  only  part  of  speech 
which  has  real  cases  is  the  personal  pronoun.  For  in- 
stance, y«,  tu,  il,  become  me  or  moi,  te  or  tai,  lui  or  le,  &c., 
when  they  are  considered  as  object  of  the  action,  or  when 
they  are  under  the  influence  of  some  preposition. 

The  absurd  way  of  teaching  modem  languages  solely  after 
the  model  of  Latin,  was  prevalent  in  France  till  1744,  when, 
after  a  contest  in  which  they  were  defeated,  the  Jiatinists 
did  not  dare  any  longer  to  uphold  a  system  based  upon 
erroneous  ideas.  It  has  since  disappeared,  completely  re- 
pudiated by  all  grammarians  of  repute.  Such  has  not  been 
the  case  in  England ;  and  though  the  leading  writers  of  the 
age  laugh  to  scorn  the  absurdity  of  restricting  our  language, 
ban  grS^  mal  gri,  to  the  theory  of  Latin  grammar,  the  evil  is 
not  yet  eradicated.  But  that  an  author,  who  lives  in 
the  centre  of  literary  institutions  of  the  highest  order, 
should  come  in  1857,  and  teach  how  to  decline  a  French 
article  and  noun,  is  an  attempt  at  reviving  antiquated  forms 
not  very  complimentary  to  English  learning. 

But,  without  dwelling  so  much  on  the  way  of  other 
^  authors,  let  us  explain  briefly  why  we  took  the  pains  of  un- 
dertaking that  which  so  many  others  had  failed  to  do  well. 

The  two  works  which  have  met  with  so  favourable  a  re- 
ception, and  have  already  been  reprinted,  led  our  readers  to 
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anticipate  tliat  we  would,  at  some  future  period,  cany  out 
completely  the  various  plans  of  instruction  we  proposed  for 
acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  French.  These  works 
were,  in  &ct,  mere  pioneers  to  test,  on  the  mind  of  the 
readers,  the  influence  of  those  plans  which  differ  from  the 
generality  of  methods  in  use ;  and  the  result  was  that  many 
pubHc  teachers  and  private  students,  who  had  read  them, 
were  induced  to  inquire  whether  we  did  not  propose  prepar- 
ing a  complete  work  on  the  subject.  These  applications, 
flattering  as  they  were,  did  not  mislead  us  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking;  and  revising  the  various  documents 
written  at  different  times  whilst  engaged  in  professional 
duties,  we  set  about  writing  the  present  work,  with  the  con- 
viction that  we  should  render  good  service  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  community  by  preparing  the  most  concise  and  compre- 
hensive course  of  instruction  in  French,  and  at  the  same 
time  impart  to  the  whole  a  peculiar  stamp  of  usefulness 
and  actuality,  which  is  totally  wanting  in  works  of  this 
kind. 

Our  book  is  divided  into  Five  Parts,  or  Stages, — a  Book  of 
Beference,^  containing  Accidence,  Tables,  Syntax,  and  several 
important  articles  comprised  under  the  head  of  Useful  In- 
formation. These  various  parts  present  gradually  all  the 
required  information  which  ought  to  be  found  in  a  complete 
course  of  instruction  in  French  at  the  present  time. 

The  First  Stage  is  Ollendorff's  system  remodelled,  coitl- 
pleted,  and  logically  arranged.  It  is,  however,  ten  times 
shorter  than  Ollendorff's ;  but  one  must  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  nothing  more  than  the  first  steps  to  science:  to 
protract  such  a  way  of  teaching  throughout  the  course 
of  instruction  would  have  been,  as  it  were,  to  oblige  a 
healthy  man  to  walk  with  the  crutches  he  required  when 
feeble  and  helpless.  We  do  not  begin  with  the  article,  but 
the  most  important  part  of  speech,  the  verb,  the  indis- 
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pensable  word.  Then  we  gradmdlj  group  around  it  the 
words  to  which  it  imparts  meaning,  life. 

When  Ollendorff,  like  his  predecessors,  has  crammed  the 
learner  with  rules  and  exercises  made  up  of  broken  sentences, 
there  he  stops.  Those  authors  are  all  alike :  when  a  pupil 
has  gone  through  their  complete  course  of  studies,  that  very 
pupil  is  not  able  to  hold  a  conversation,  still  less  to  write  a 
simple  letter,  without  blundering.  Why?  because  he  has 
never  learned  properly,  talked  about,  written,  decomposed, 
and  re-composed  a  paragraph,  a  story,  a  fact  having  a  sense, 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  The  pupil  is  stuffed  with 
words,  but  they  are  cumbrous  instruments  in  his  mind,  and 
he  will  never  work  with  them,  either  unthin  six  months  or  six 
years. 

Where  our  predecessors  stopped,  and  left  the  pupil  to  get 
out  of  the  difficulty  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  there  we 
put  powerful  means  at  his  disposal,  and  present  to  him  the 
Second  Stage — our  Method,  let  us  express  ourselves  more 
simply, — the  natu/ral  method  of  learning  not  only  languages, 
but  anything.  This  Second  Stage,  with  all  its  machinery, 
will  enable  the  student  to  turn  to  account  the  materials  he 
has  gained, — to  speak  well,  write  well,  and  think  logically 
about  each  subject  he  has  learnt,  and  draw  from  it  all  the 
inductions  it  affords.  In  this  manner  every  lesson  becomes 
for  him  a  sort  of  literary  kaleidoscope,  since  the  same 
elements  may,  at  will,  undergo  all  sorts  of  changes. 

A  glance  at  the  Table  of  Contents  will  satisfy  the  reader 
that  the  following  Stages  are  well  calculated  to  complete  the 
instruction  of  the  learner,  and  lead  him  gradually  to  become 
a  veritable  Erench  scholar  when  he  has  gone  through  them. 

The  division  of  our  work  has  not  been  lightly  decided 
upon :  we  did  not  choose  to  mix  up  little  patches  of  gram- 
mar with  the  lessons ;  but  we  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
have  everything  connected  with  theory  mvk  corps  de  doctrine, 
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easy  to  be  referred  to,  than  render  researches  lengthy  and 
difficult.  Figures,  which  correspond  with  the  pages  and 
articles  of  the  Book  of  Eeference, — Accidence  (A.),  Syntax 
(S.),  Useful  Information  (TJ.  I.), — answer  perfectly  well  the 
purpose  of  explaining  arduous  points  of  grammar,  ora/y  when 
the  reader  wishes  to  do  so;  otherwise  he  may  study  the 
subject  of  his  lesson  without  being  every  now  and  then 
stopped  by  some  rule  or  other. 

We  must,  in  conclusion,  declare  that  we  made  ourselyes 
acquainted  with  the  best  works  on  our  subject;  and  we 
venture  to  say  that  our  work  is  the  most  complete  of  all ; 
and  for  any  one  who  would  be  inclined  to  plod  over 
grammar  in  the  old  way,  there  is  here  enough  to  keep  him 
at  work  for  twenty  years  to  come. 

As  to  the  choice  of  pieces  offered  as  the  ground  of  study, 
we  chose  on  purpose,  among  modem  writers,  subjects  which 
may  be  of  easy  application  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life, 
or  the  intellectual  requirements  of  the  age  we  live  in.  Our 
pupil  will  see  here  a  little  of  everything,  shades  of  all 
styles  in  conversation,  in  books,  or  in  newspapers ;  so  that 
when  left  to  his  own  resources,  he  will  find  himself  armed 
cap-Orfie  for  every  emergency.  Having  a  good  stock  of  use- 
fid  words  at  his  command,  and  his  mind  at  the  same  time 
stored  with  many  good  thoughts,  and  ways  of  reasoning 
applicable  to  every-day  life,  our  disciple,  enabled  to  ex- 
press in  French  all  his  moral  and  physical  wants,  will  be 
prepared  for  any  ordeal,  and  will  also  prove  himself  a  ready 
writer. 

If  the  public  have  formerly  bestowed  their  favour  upon 
authors  who,  like  Ollendorff,  only  fulfilled  the  twentieth  part 
of  their  task,  we  trust  and  hope  that,  in  offering  here  the 
nineteen  parts  hitherto  forgotten,  our  claim  to  similar  favour 
will  not  be  overlooked. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  express  here  the  wish  that 
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professional  men,  as  well  as  students,  may  look  witli 
indulgence  on  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  and  not  be  too 
severe  on  omissions  or  failings  which,  in  spite  of  our  best 
intentions  and  endeayours,  an  acute  inquirer  may  detect  in 
our  pages.  Though  they  have  been  submitted  to  critics 
whose  opinion  on  the  matter  is  law,  we  should  receive 
with  gratitude  and  deference  any  communication  which 
might  at  a  future  period  tend  to  help  us  to  come  up  to 
the  mark. 

If^  after  all,  we  have  been  instrumental  in  rendering  more 
easy  and  agreeable,  and  consequently  still  more  popular,  the 
study  of  a  language  which  boasts  of  master-pieces  in  eveiy 
department  of  literature,  we  shall  think '^ourselves  amply 
repaid  for  the  time  we  have  devoted  to  our  labours. 


0.  DAaOBEfiT. 


London,  1867. 
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ARTICLE.  1»  Le^  la,  les,  2.  Compound  artiolee.  3.  Never 
omitted.  4.  'S,  its  meaning.  6.  Du,  dela^deV^  de$,  before 
a  substantive  taken  in  a  partitive  sense.  7.  De  before  a 
substantive  taken  in  a  partitive  sense,  and  preceded  by 
an  adjective.  8.  Use  of  the  article  du,  des,  or  de,  9.  Use 
of  the  article  or  d.  10.  Article  in  negative  or  affirmative 
sentences     . .  . .  . .  .  •  •  •  .  •    318 

OeNDEB  of  SUBSTANTIVES  .  .  .  •  4  .  •  .     321 

Feminine  of  substantives.    2.  lner,S,  i,  u,    3.  In  «  mute. 

5.  In  eau.  6.  In  en,  on,  et  7.  In  eur.  8.  In  rice,  9.  In 
ereaee,    10.  In  :r    . .  . .  . .  •  •  . .  '   t&. 

Plural  of  SUBSTANTIVES.    11.  Takings.   12.  In  otl.    Taut. 

13.  In  eau,  au,  eu,  al,  »,  x,  z    . .  .  •  •  •  .  •    323 

Feminine  of  adjtegtives.    1.  In  er,    2«  pt.    3.  e.    4.  x, 

6.  /.  6.  eur.  7.  el,  en,  et,  on.  8.  With  two  terminations : 
heau,nouveau,mou,fou.  9.  In«.  10.  Formed  by  special 
TuleB:  ftMx,jaloux,frai8,  &c.  • .  • .  • .    324 

Plural  op  adjectives.    11.  Addition  of  •.    12.  In  «,  x, 

13.  al.     14.  eau.     15.  bleu,fou,  mou  .  •  •  •  .  •    326 

16.  Agreement  of  adjectives.      17.  Placing  of  adjectives. 

18.  One,  following  an  adjective.    19.  Of  comparison       .  •      t5. 
20.  Table  showing  the  formation  op  the  degrees  op 

comparison.    21.  Exceptions  • .  .  •  . .    320 

Substantives  and  adjectives  op  dimension 
On  comparatives  and  superlatives  .  • 
Kumeral  adjectives,  &c    Rules,  &o.  . . 
Possessive  pronouns  . . 
Disjunctive  pronouns 
Demonstrative  pronouns.    1.  Ce,    3.  Ceei.    4.  Ci,  lA,  voUd. 

5.  One  meaning  celuu   6.  d  and  Id  added  to  a  substantive. 

7.  Celui.  8b  *S  supplying  celui  de,  &c.  9,  10, 11.  Ce  and 
cehn  followed  by  a  relative  pronoun     •  •  .  •  •  •    335 

Indefinite  pronouns.  Chacun,&c.  17.  Ofi,  its  meanings. 
18.  Correlative  of  the  indefinite  pronoun.  19.  Personne* 
20.  One,  in  the  sense  of  quelqu^un       • .  •  •  ,  •    338 

Indefinite  adjectives  •  •  •  .  •  . .  •  •     ti. 
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Table  showing  the  initial  syllables  deriyed  from  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  are  to  be  found  in  French  and  English  words    345 

EnGIOsH  PREFCtES  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .     348 

ENGLts&  TERMINATIONS,  wit|i  their  correspondents  in  IBVench    349 
Trait£  complet  du  genre  des  substanIifs,  d'apr^s  Lemare    351 

LiSTE  DES  mots  OU  LA  LETTRE  H  EST  ASPIR£e  .  .  .  .     363 


ALPHABETICAL  SYNTAX  AND  INDEX. 

ADJECTIVES: 

—  Syntax  of  qualificatiye,  1  .  • 

—  with  several  substantiyes  of  the  same  gender,  1 

—  with  several  substantives  of  different  genders,  2 

—  and  two  substantives  imited  or  not  by  ef,  3  . . 

—  which  only  refer  to  the  last  substantive,  4     • . 

—  preceded  by  several  substantives  separated  by  ou,  5 

—  peculiarities  of,  6 . . 

—  qualifying  the  first  or  the  second  substantive,  *J 

—  preceded  by  several  substantives,  separated  by  atnsi  que, 

eomme,  avec,  &c.,  8 
-T^  FEU,  9.    Nu,  10  . . 

—  DEMI,  11 

—  PASSE,  EXCEPTK,  MI,  12 

—  PROCHE,  POSSIBLE,  13 

—  in  appearance,  and  invariable  substantive  in  reality,  14 

—  (coMPOtJND)  hlethclairf  gris-dfMcur,  &c.,  15    . . 

—  (compound)  ivres-mortSf  nauveaux-njs,  &c.,  16 

—  (gender  of)  with  the  word  air^  17 

—  (variable)  when  it  modifies  a  substantive,  and  in 

variable  when  it  modifies  a  verb,  18 

—  (place  of)  pronominal  adjective,  19 

—  —        numeral  adjective,  20    . 

—  —        verbal  adjective,  formed  from  the  present 

participle,  21 

—  —       verbal  adjective,  formed  from  the  past  par- 

ticiple, 22    . . 
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ADJECTIVES : 

—  (PLACE  OF)  expressing  general  qualities,  23  . . 

—  —  —        the  language  of  passion,  24 

—  which  sometimes  precede  and  sometimes  follow  the 

noun,  25 

—  expressing  a  quality  natural  to  the  noun,  26 

—  —         accidental  qualities,  27  . . 

—  —         impression  made  by  external  objects,  28 

—  —         the  form  of  objects,  29   . . 

—  performing  the  part  of  a  substantive,  30 

—  expressing  a  peculiar  point  of  view,  31 

—  —         the  state  of  persons,  &c.,  32 

—  —         outward  modifications,  33 

—  distinguishing  objects,  34  . . 

—  followed  by  ^,  3d 

—  .     —        «fe,  36 

—  preceded  by  il  estf  37 

—  (two)  preceding  a  substantive,  and  requiring  different 

prepositions,  38  . 

—  (Degrees  of  comparison  of)  : 

—  LE,  variable  or  invariable,  39 

—  which  do  not  admit  comparison,  40 

—  (DEMONSTRATIVE)  : 

—  C6,  followed  by  a  substantive  or  adjective 

—  (NUMERAL): 

—  Cardinal  numbers  ^ 

—  Ordinal,  2  . .  ; . 

—  Vingt  and  centf  3 

—  MiUe,  milf  4 

—  Douzainef  miUier^  &c.,  5    .  . 

—  (Cardinal)  used  instead  of  ordinal,  6 

—  Un  repeated,  7    . . 

—  Un  repeated  or  left  out,  8 .  . 

—  Un  with  two  adjectives,  9  . . 

—  Un  with  two  adjectives  uruted  by  om,  10 

—  Un  used  or  not,  as  taste  decides,  11 . . 

—  Vun  de,orundetl^ 

—  Vun  de,  when  the  sentence  is  not  incidental,  13 

—  (POSSESSIVE): 

—  before  a  substantive  united  by  etfl 

—  with  two  adjectives  united  by  ow,  1 
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ADJECTIVES  (POSSESSIVE): 

—  with  two  adjectives  united  by  6^  2  . .  . .  370 

—  with  two  substantives  united  by  oti,  3  . .  . .  ib, 

—  leur  adjective,  and  leur  pronoun,  4  .  .  . .  .  .  t6. 

—  use  of  the  article  or  the  personal  pronoun :  J*ai  mal  a  la 

tete,  au  hrasy  &c.,  5         . .            . .  . .  . .  t&. 

—  ion^  so,  &c.,  used  instead  of  ^n,  6    . .  . .  . .  ti. 

—  moHf  ton,  son,  or  mietit  tien,  iien,  preceded  by  un,  7     . .  ib, 

—  lemien^  le  tien.  Sec,  compared  with  mien,  &c.,  8  . .  t6. 

—  (INDEFINITE) : 

—  ToiU,  agreeing  with  the  substantive,  1  . .  .  .  t6* 

—  —    invuriable,  2              .  :            . :  . .  . .  ib, 

—  —    before  autre,  3          .  .            . .  . .  . .  t6. 

—  —    signifying  chaqtte,  4  . .            ,  .  ,  .  .  .  371 

—  —    ce  qui,  &c.,  how  translated,  4 . .  .  .  . .  ib. 

—  —    referring  to  a  substantive  already  expressed,  5  . .  »&. 

—  —    taken  substantively,  6             . .  . .  .  ,  ib, 

—  — -    before  several  substantives  and  adjectives,  7      . .  t6. 

—  ■  —    before  the  name  of  a  town,  8  . .  . .  . .  ib, 

—  totu  deux,  tou8  lea  deux,  9  . .            .  .  . .  ,  ,  ib, 

—  plusieurs,  10         . .            . .            .  .  .  .  ,  ,  ib. 

—  cAa^u<f,  compared  with  cAactin,  11     ..  ..  ,  ,  ib, 

—  titU,  12   .  .            .  .            . .            .  .  .  .  ,  ,  ib, 

—  aucun,  13             .  .            .  .            .  .  .  .  . .  t^. 

—  maint,  14             .  .            . .            .  .  . .  ,  ,  ib, 

—  certain,  15            .  .            . .             . .  .  .  ,  ,  ib, 

— -  iel,  16    ..            ..            ..             ..  ..  ••  to. 

—  quel,  17  .  .            .  •            . .            .  .  .  .  , ,  ib, 

—  qtiel  que,  followed  by  a  verb,  18       . .  . .  , .  tb, 
— '     —        followed  by  several  nouns  united  by  et,  19  . .  ib, 

—  quelque  before  a  substantive,  20      .  .  .  .  .  .  *  372 

—  —      before  an  adjective,  21         . .  .  .  , .  ib, 
1—     —      before  an  adverb,  22            . .  . .  ,  ,  ib, 

—  —      meaning  about,  23          .     .  .  . .  .  .  t6. 

—  qtielconque,  24      .  .            . .             .  .  .  .  ,  ,  ib, 

—  pae  un,  25            .  .            .  .            . .  .  .  ,  ,  ib, 

—  meme,  before  or  after  a  substantive,  26  . .  .  .  ib, 

—  —      before  9.  pronoun,  27             .  .  .  .  ,  ,  ib, 

—  le  meme,  &c.,  28  '. .            .  .            .  .  .  .  , ,  ib, 

—  meme,  even,  29     . .            .  .            .  .  .  .  ,  ,  ib, 

—  —      followed  by  ceux,  &c.,  30      . .  . .  , ,  ib. 
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ADJECTIVES  (INDEFINITE)  t 

—  atUre,  tut  utUre,  31 ;  autre  irepeated,  32          . ,            . .  372 

ADVERBS  (OB8EBYATION8  ON). 

Aujourd'hui,  1              . .            . .            . .            . .            . .  t&. 

AUntour^  2 ;  auparavantt  3 ;  auaai^  4 ;  comme^  6 ;  comment^ 
6 ;  desms,  7 ;  dessous,  8 ;  dedanB,  9 ;  dehor$,  10 ;  beaucoupf 
11;    de  loin  en  loin,  12;  au  motne,  du  moin$f  13;  pht$ 

tdtf  plutSti  14 ;  quand,  quant,  15 ;  aureete,  du  teste,  16     . .  373 

de  8ut*e,  17 ;  tiut-orcoup,  18 ;  tW,  19    . .            . .            . .  ib. 

NEGATIVE  EXPRESSIONS : 

—  non  and  ne,\        .  •            . .            .  •            •  •            . .  373 

—  pas  and  point,  2    . .           . .            •  •            •  •            . .  t5. 

—  pas  vaidi  point,  when  suppressed,  3    . »            » .            . .  f&. 

—  ne  left  out,  4        • .            . .            .  •            . .            . .  374 

—  Use  of  ne  after  craindre,  apprihender,  tremhlef,  Bic,  6  . .  ib, 

—  nein  sentences  both  interrogatiYe  and  negatiYe,  6      . .  ib, 

—  ne  with  douter,  nier,  &c,  7              . .            . .            ,  ,  ib. 

—  ne  when  douter,  nier,  are  used  affirmativelyi  8             , ,  ib, 

—  n«  in  a  subordinate  proposition,  9   . .            . .            .  .  ib, 

—  ne  after  prendre  garde,  garder,  10    .  •            • .            • .  t&. 

—  dkfendre,  to  forbid,  11        . .            . .            . .            ,,  ib, 

—  U  ienfaut,  &c.,  12, 13      . .            .  .            . .            • .  •&. 

—  aoani  que,  sans  que,  14       .  •            . .            .  •            .  .  375 

—  autre,  autrement,  &c.,  15   .  •            . .            • .            , ,  ib, 

—  non  settlement,  16   .            . .            .  .            . .            , ,  ib, 

—  «» and  aussi,  17 ;  aussi,  autant,  18   . .            . .            , ,  ib, 

—  d^autant  plus,  d^ autant  mieux,  19 ;  ^autant  mains,  20   . .  t&. 

—  autant,  tant,  21 ;  si  and  tant,  22      .  .            . .            , ,  ib, 

—  the  more  or  the  less  ....  for  it,2Z             • .            .  .  376 

—  plus,  moins,  mXeux,  24 ;  comparisons,  25         . .            , ,  ib, 

—  mieux  que,  plus  que,  pris  que,  &c.,  followed  by  de,  26   . .  ib, 

—  plus  d'A  moitid,  plus  d'd  demi,  27 ;  plus  que,  moins  que, 

mieux  que,  28  . .            .  .            . .             .  .               ,  ib, 

—  plus  de,  29 ;  plus  and  mieux,  30 ;  plus  and  moins  re- 

peated, 31  ;  plus  anddavantage,  de  plus  and  davantage, 

«j^,  tj«5                   ..               ..               •.               •*               .•  to, 

—  de  plus  replacing  davantage,  34        . .            . .            . .  377 

'  —  trie,  35,  36 ;  bien,  37  ;  rien,  38        .  •            . .            , ,  ib. 

ARTICLE : 

—  before  a  substantiYe  followed  by  an  adjectiYe^  1          . .  t&. 
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ARTICLE : 

—  use  of  the,  or  the  prqKMitioii,  after  a  suhstantive,  2 

—  preceded  or  followed  by  an  adjectiye,  2 

—  before  a  noun  preceded  by  an  adjectiye,  3, 4 

—  after  adjectiVe^  and  verbs  followed  hj  de,  6 

—  before  ^e  names  ai  countries,  rivers,  towns,  &c.,  6, 

o,  V  •  •  •  • 

—  after  adverbs  of  quantity  and  collective  nouns,  10 

—  after  Inen,  laphtpart,  &c,  II 

—  repeated  or  not,  12 

—  with  dates,  13      . .  . .   ^ 

—  with  two  substantives  united  by  om,  14 

—  with  two  substantives  united  by  et,  15 

—  with  several  numeral  adjectives  imited  by  e<, 

—  with  two  adjectives  united  by  au,  17 

—  with  superlatives,  18 

—  after  the  preposition  de^  19 

—  with  proper  names,  20 

—  with  titles  and  dignities,  21 

—  omitted,  22  . ,  . .  .  • 

—  omitted  with  some  expressions,  23  . . 

—  used  or  (ntitted  in  some  expressions^  24 

CONJUNCTIONS : 

—  the  placing  of,  1 

—  et  repeated  or  not,  2,  3, 4 

—  words  united  by  et,  5 

—  ni  repeated  or  not,  6 

—  m  followed  or  not  hypo*  or 

—  et  or  niyS 

—  fM  after  sans,  9     . . 

—  fM  after  empeeker,  10 

—  fit  followed  by  fie,  11 

—  fM  for  et,  12 

—  ou,  13,  14,  15,16^. 

—  soit,  17,  18 

—  QUB  for  «s  19 ;  instead  of  comme,  20 

supplying/MS^'a  ee  que,  21 ;  meaning  vependant,  22 

for  M,  dSs  que,  23 ;  for  d^puis  que,  24 ;  for  de  telle 

softe^  ^0      ••  »•  ««  ••  •• 
correlative  to  a  peine,  26 ;  to  an  adverb  of  compari- 
son, 27  ;  meaning  convne^  28  , . 
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CONJUNCTIONS : 

—  QUE  meaning  quandf  29 ;  or  ou,  30 ;   marks  the  third 

person  of  the  imperative,  31  . .  . .  . .    382 

—  —  used  at  the  beginning  of  sentences,  32 ;  between 

two  verbs,  33;  as  expletive  particle,  34;  pre- 
ceded by  c'est,  35 ;  followed  by  »/  y  a,  36 ;  followed 
by  M^  37 ;  used  for  expressing  a  wish,  38 ;  or  sur- 
prise, &c.,  39  . .  . .  .  .  , .      ib. 

—  —  meaning  comhien,  40 ;  joined  with  the  substantive 

or  the  adjective,  41 ;  beginning  an  interrogative 
sentence,  42 ;  pieaiyng  jtourquoi,  43  ;  in  the  sense 
of  seulement,  44 ;  preceded  by  ne,  and  followed 
hy /aire,  45  . .  .  .  .  .  ,  ,      ib. 

—  —  in  idiomatic  sentences,  46  .  •  . .  . ,      ib, 

PARTICIPLE  (PRESENT) : 

—  invariable,  1 ;  variable,  2  . .  . .  . .  . .    383 

—  without  regimen,  3 ;  followed  or  preceded  by  a  direct 

regimen,  4 ;  followed  by  an  indirect  regimen,  5  ;  pre- 
ceded or  followed  by  an  adverbial  complement,  6    . .      ib, 

—  used  as  a  substantive,  7 ;  preceded  by  en,  8 ;  en  pre- 

position, and  en  pronoun,  9  .  .  *  .  , .      ib, 

—  English  present  participle,  how  to  translate  it,  1,  2     . .      ib, 

—  (PAST) : 

—  used  without  auxiliary  verb,  1 ;  used  with  etre,  2 ;  used 

with  any  other  verb  but  avoir  and  /tre,  3  . .    384 

—  construed  with  avoir,  4 ;  preceded  or  followed  by  the 

subject,  5 ;   followed  by  an  adjective    or  another 
participle,  6      . .  .  .  . .  .  •  ,  ,      ib. 

—  preceded  by  two  regimens,  7  ;  preceded  by  avoir,  with- 

out regimen,  8 ;  preceded  by  ^re,  9  .  .  ,  ,      ib, 

—  coHtS,  valUfpese,  10;  preceded  by  two  sorts  of  que,  11 ; 

with  monopersonal  verbs,  12 ;  its  agreement  with  the 
subject,  13       .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .      i5. 

—  preceded  by  two  substantives  united  by  rfe,  14  .  .      ib, 

—  preceded  hy  en,  15  ;  with  en,  followed  by  an  adverb  of 

quantity,  16     .  .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .    385 

—  with  en,  preceded  by  an  adverb  of  quantity,  17;  fol- 

lowed by  an  infinitive,  18,  19 ;  fait  followed  by  an 
infinitive,  20    . «  . .  . .  . .  ,  ,      ib, 

—  followed  by  an  infinitive,  and  preceded  by  two  regi- 

mens, 21  .  •  •  •  .  •  .  •  •  •      f&. 
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PARTICIPLE  (PAST): 

—  followed  by  a  preposition  and  an  infinitiye,  22  . .    385 

—  followed  by  a  verb  in  any  other  mood  than  the  infinitive, 

23 ;  followed  by  an  ellipsis  of  the  infinitive,  24 ;  pre- 
ceded by  r  pronoun,  25  .  .  . .  . .    386 

PREPOSITIONS : 

—  reg^en  of  it,  de,  apres,  &c.,  1  .  .  . .  , ,      ib, 

—  followed  by  substantives,  2 ;  pris,  hora,  excepU,  &c.,  3 ; 

avant,  sauf,  4  ;  auprh,  aurdelh,  &c.,  requiring  another 
preposition,  5  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .      xb, 

—  followed  by  a  preposition  which  may  be  followed  either 

by  an  infinitive  or  a  substantive,  6  . .  .  ,      th, 

—  two,  having  the  same  regimen,*?      . .  . .  . ,      ib, 

—  a  translated  by  to,  8 ;  by^rom,  9 ;  by  *»,  10  . .  .  .      ib, 

—  —         by  at,  11 ;  by  on,  12 ;  by  in,  13 ;  by  within, 

14  ;  by  between,  15  ;  by  to,  16, 17, 18;  by 
by,  19,  20,  21 ;  by  fl«,  22  . .  . .    387 
meaning  after,  23;  on,  24;  with,  25,  26;  not  ex- 
pressed, 27,  28,  29,  30,  31 ;  used  for  between,  32 ; 
worth,  and  a  present  participle,  33 ;  for  nothing, 
34 ;  for  wherewith,  34 ;  redundancy,  35             .  .      ib. 

—  ehez,  36, 37  ••  *  •  ••  ••  ••      tb, 

—  de,  of,  Z8;  left  out,  39;  meaning  some,  40;  of ,  from, 

41 ;  meaning  the  cause,  42 ;  used  before  the  name  of 
the  thing  made  use  of,  43 ;  translated  hjat,4A;  by 
about,  45 ;  marking  time  specified,  46 ;  used  for  d 
,  cause  de,  47;  before  nouns  expressing  dimensions, 
48 ;  after  adverbs  of  quantity,  49  ;  after  nouns  which 
fsi^i^  plenty,  want,  and  others,  50  . .  .  .    388 

rendered  by  in,  51 ;  means  which  is,  52 ;  precedes 

proper  names,  53     . .  . .  . .  . .    389 

—  de  or  it  between  two  substantives,  54  . .  .  ,      ib, 

—  d  preceding  an  infinitive  which  translates  an  English 

present  participle,  55     .  .  . .  . .  . .      t&. 

—  d  with  the  article  before  a  word  denoting  something 

eatable,  56       . .  . .  . .  . .  . ,      tb, 

—  en  translated  by  in,  57,  58  ;  by  to,  59,  60 ;  by  in,  61 ; 

by  at,  62 ;  by  like,  63  ;  by  ^rom,  64 ;  by  into,  64 ;  the 
only  preposition  which  requires  the  present  parti- 
ciple, 65  . .  .  •  • .  . .  .  •      1*6. 

—  pour,  for,  66  ;  rendered  by  with  reference  to,  67 ;  pre- 
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PREPOSITIONS : 

cedes  the  infinitiYe,  68 ;  siazks  comparison,  69 ;  used 
for  MfoT^  70  ;  govams  the  iiifinitive>  71 

—  en  and  dofM^  72   . .  « • 
•—  aupres  de.  ^d  au  prix  de,  73 

—  prS$  de  74 ;  aupres  de,  75 

—  d  traverSf  76 ;  au  tracers,  76 

—  vis  hvis  de  and  enters,  77  .  • 

—  par  terre,  78 ;  d  terre,  79 ;  sans,  80 

PRONOUNS  pEMONSTRATIVE) : 

—  eelui,  eeUe,  &c.,  applying  to  things^  1;  followed  by 

qui,  &c«y  2 ;  ellipsed,  3  ;  referring  to  a  substantiye 
singular  or  plural,  4 ;  expressed  or  underst^ood  in  oom- 
parative  sentences,  d     . .  . «  . , 

—  celui,  &c.,  expressed  or  understood,  6 

—  celui-ei,  Sio,,  relerring  to  a  substantive  expressed,  7 ; 

referring  to  that  which  will  follow,  8 ;  followed  by 
qui  or  que,^  9 ;  used  without  qui  ox  que,  10 

—  ce  with  a  substantive  which  it  defines,  II;  ce  qui,  as  a 

subject  or  a  complement,  12 ;  ee  que,  13 ;  common 
use  of  C0, 13 }  ce  put  before  pouvoir,  devoir,  14 

—  ceci,  cela,  15 ;  in  opposition,  15;  compared  with  ce,  16 

—  c^esi  and  H  est^  17  ;  c'est  vrai,  il  est  vrai,  18 ;  dest  de  or 

que  de,\^         . .  • . 

—  eSt-ce  ceci  and  est-ce  ci,  20 ;  ce  in  emphatic  sentences, 

21 ;  ce  between  two  substantives  divided  by  eire,  22 

—  C*£ST,     Ce  indeclinable,  1 ;  use  of  eire^  2 ;  ce  for  cela, 

3 ;  en  between  ce  and  ^re,  4 ;  c^est,  signifying  that 
person,  5 ;  disjunctive  pronoun  after  c*est,  6 ;  la 
following  ce,  7 ;  ce,  followed  by  qui,  que,  &c.,  8 

—  ce  qui,  ce  que,  9 ;   ce  separated  from  qu£,    10  ;    c*€st 

repeated,  11 ;  Gallicisms  formed  by  (fest,  12  ;  verb  in 
the  indicative  after  c^est,  13;  ce  with  pouvoir  and 
devoir,  14 ;  c*est  requiring  an  article  before  the  sub- 
stantive, 15 ;  use  of  a  after  <fest,  16  . , 

—  (INDEFINITE) : 

—  on  and  Von,  1 ;  refers  to  a  masculine  ox  feminine  ad- 

jective, singular  or  plural,  2 ;  followed  by  a  sub- 
stantive in  the  singular  or  plural,  2 ;  always  subject 
of  a  proposition,  3 ;  repeated,  4 ;  referring  to  nous 
and  V0U8,  5      . .  . .  • . 
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PRONOUNS  (INDEFINITE) : 

—  on  used  forje,  tu,  U,  &c.,  6 ;  various  ways  of  translating 

it,  7;  when  changed  into  Fonf  8 ;  words  forming  a 
hiatus  with  on,  9 ;  se,  used  for  on,  10         . .  .  .    394 

—  qutamquef   of  both    genders,    11  ;    qm   que    ce    soit, 

qui  que  cefut,  how  translated,  12  .  .  .  .      t&. 

—  atdrui,  13 ;  relating  to  son,  «a,  see,  14  .  .  . .    395 

—  persmne,  its  meaning,  15 ;  in  relation  with  a  pronoun 

or  an  adjective,  16        . .  . .  .  .  . ,      ih, 

—  qiielqu*un,  taken  absolutely,   17;    quelques  uns,  equal 

to  en,  18 ;  quelqvCun,  preceded  by  ce,  cette,  19  ,  ,      ib. 

—  chacun,  its  gender,  20 ;  referring  to  9on,  <a,  &c.,  21 ; 

preceded  by  a  noun  in  the  plural,  22 ;  when  the 
verb  is  separated  from  its  complement,  23;  cAoctin 
and  «a,  24       .  .  . .  . .  . .  .  .    396 

—  tel  referring  to  homme,  25 ;  followed  by  qui,  que,  &c., 

26 ;  used  in  speaking  of  a  woman,  27       .  .  . .      ih, 
used  substantively,  28   . .            . .            . .            . .    397 

—  tout,  as  adjective,  used  with  ellipsis  of  the  noun  to 

which  it  refers,  29;  phmeurs,  adjective,  when  used 
alone,  30 ;  nul,  followed  or  not  by  a  substantive,  31      ib, 

—  aucun  used  with  or  without  ellipsis,  32 ;  Vun  Catitre 

in  comparisons,  33;  Vun  V autre  referring  to  deux, 
34 ;  with  a  noun  in  the  plural,  35 ;  referring  to  a  col- 
lective noun,  36;  Fautre,  le$  autres,  tTauires,  in 
enumerations,  37  . .  . .  .  .  . .      tb, 

—  Pun  Vautre,  used  in  opposition,  38;  used  as  comple- 

ments of  verbs  and  prepositions,  39  . .  , ,      ib, 

—  Vun  Vautre  or  Vun  ^  Vautre,  40;  Vun  et  Vautre  as 

subject,  41 ;  followed  by  a  substantive,  42 ;  used 
separately,  43  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .    398 

—  Vun  ou  Vautre,  44 ;   Vun  et  Vautre,  Vun  Vautre,  &c., 

45 ;  ni  Vun  ni  Vautre,  46  . .  .  .  , ,      ib. 

—  (PERSONAL) : 

—  place  of,  after  dire,  repondre,  reprendre,  and  a  few  other 

verbs,  1  . .  .  .  • .  . .  .  ,      ih, 

—  how  placed  after  peut-^re,  aiMsi,  toujoure,  encore,  &c.,  2      ib, 

—  with  monosyllabic  verbs,  as  dors,  courg,  tnens,  pends, 

sere,  romps,  &c.,  3  .  .  .  .  • .  .  .      t&. 

—  exceptions :  how  to  avoid  two  syllables  mute,  as  laisse-je, 

&c.,  4  .  . .  .  .  .  •  . .  • .    399 

c 
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PRONOUNS  (PERSONAL): 

—  complements  of  an  infinitive,  5 ;  repetition  of,  6         . .    399 

—  understood,  7  ;  twusj  expressed  or  understood,  8        .  •      ib. 
^-  tV,  eUe,  &c.,  after  a  present  participle,  9         . .  .  .      tb. 

—  considered  wrongly  as  double  subjects  transposed,  10 ; 

equivoque  to  be  avoided,  11         .  .  . .  . .      ib. 

—  mot,  toif  &c.,  considered  as  ellipses,  12 ;  reduplication 

of  pronouns,  13  ;  le,  la,  les,  used  elliptically,  14  . .  ib, 

—  le,  la,  les,  and  le  {cela,  Latin  iilud),  15            .  .  , ,  ib, 

—  le  instead  of  a  preposition,  16  ;  after  a  verb,  17  . .  t5. 

—  with  reference  to  inanimate  objects  or  beings,  18  . .  ib» 

—  lui,  elle,  eux,  elles,  instead  of  sot,   19 ;  «o»  used  in- 

stead of  lui,  20              .  .            . .            .  .            , ,  ib. 

—  moi-meme,  &c.,  21 ;  pronoun  used  by  apposition,  22   . .  400 

—  used  with  c^eat,  23;  se,  24;  y,  25;  en,  26,  27             .  .  t&. 

—  cheT^  28 ;  y  essentially  adverb,  29 ;  y  meaning  h  cela, 

30 ;  referring  to  persons,  31  ;  y  or  lui,  elle,  &c.,  32      ilh 

—  6n,  33 ;  en,  direct  or  indirect  regimen,  34     . .  .  .      ib, 

—  en  compared  with   de  lui,  35;  with  persons,  36;  en 

and  son,  sa,  aes,  37       :  .  . .  .  .  .  .     401 

—  en  and  son,  &c.,  used  promiscuously,  38 ;  en  or  son,  sa, 

0«7  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •■  tv* 

—  mine  m*y,  envoie  Vy,  &c.,  40  . .  . .  ,  ,      ib* 

—  (POSSESSIVE) : 

—  ses  pire  et  mere,   1 ;  son,  sa,  &c,,  repeated  after  ou, 

2;  with  two  adjectives  united  by  ei,  3;  use  of  leur, 
notre,  &c.,  4  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  . ,      ib, 

—  letir   and    leurs,   5;  mon,  ton,  &c.,  with    substantive 

followed  by  que,  6  .  .  ....  .  .    402 

—  use  of  the  pronoun  or  the  article,  7,  8,  9        . .  .  .      ib, 

—  d  moi,  d  toi,  &c.  (belonging  to),  10  ;  use  of  son,  sa,  &c., 

or  en,  11  ;  use  of  mon,  ton,  &c.,  or  mien,  tien,  &c., 
preceded  by  un,  12.',  le  mien,  le  tien,  compared 
with  mien,  tien,  13        .  .  .  .  .  .  ,  ,      ib, 

—  son,  sa,  ses,  correlatives  of  on,  14  .  .  .  .  . .      ib, 

—  un  de  mes,  &c.  (a  ....  of  mine),  15  . .  .  .    403 

—  (RELATIVE): 

—  qui  relative  or  absolute,  1 ;    ou,  d^ou,  par  oic,  said  of 

things,  2 ;  qui  que  ce  soil,  &c.,  3  . .  ,  ,      ib. 

—  use  of  qui,  4 ;  qui  or  lequel,  5 ;  dont  and  duquel,  6 ; 
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PRONOUNS  (RELATIVE) : 

dont,  complement  of  a  verb  or  an  adjective  followed 
by  de,  7 ;  dorU  instead  of  au  mt>yen  duquel,  avec 
lequel,  &c.,   S;  ou  for  duquel,  &c.,   9      .  .  .  .     403 

—  dont,  (ToUf  with  sortir,  descendrct  10 ;  lequel  preceded 

by  two  substantives  of  different  genders,  1 1 ;  quif 
que,  or  tequel,   12;  equivoque  of  qui,  que,  dont,  13       ib, 

—  qui^  que,  dont,  separated  by  verbs  or  adjectives  from 

their  antecedent,  14 ;  fgdse  construction'  of  qui,  15 ; 
qm  repeated,  16;  qui  or  quel,  qui  dee  deux  or 
lequel  des  deux,  17  . .  .  .         .  .  .  .     404 

—  e*est  d  C0U8  que,  c*est  votu  d  qui,  e^est  d  vous  a  qui,  &c., 

18 ;  ce  qui,  ce  que,  ce  dont,  ce  d  quoi,  how  translated, 

19 ;  ce  qui,  ce  que,  20        . .        . .  .  .  .  .      t5, 

—  i^est  id  que,  not  o^,  21 ;  que  compared  with  comhien  22 ; 

au  moment  que,  or  od,  &c.,  23 ;  quoi  que  and  quoique, 

24 1  que  for  d  quoi,  de  quoi,  25     .  •  . .  .  •       t5. 

SUBSTANTIVES  (SYNTAX  OF)  : 

—  oiglCf  1.*  ..  ••  ••  ••  , ,      ib, 

—  amour,   2 ;    antomne,  3 ;   quelque  chose^  4 ;   couple,  5 ; 

delice,  6  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .     405 

—  foudre,  7 ;  gena,  8 ;  orge,  9;  orgue,  10  . .  . .      t6. 

—  feminine  or  masculine,  11 ;  hymne,  12;  office,  13 ;  osuvre, 

14  ;  periode,  15 ;  vogue,  16 ;  voile,  17  .  •  .  ,      %b. 

• —  expressing  qualifications  which  refer  to  men,  18  ;  sub- 
stantive and  adjective  used  in  the  singular,  19        • .      ib* 

—  always  used  in  the  plural,  20  ;  number  of  substantives 

taken  materially,  21 ;  number  of  proper  names,  22      ib, 

—  number  of  compound,  22;  substantive  and  adjective 

united,  23 ;  substantive  united  by  a  preposition,  24 ; 
joined  with  an  invariable  word,  25 ;  formed  with  a 
verb  and  a  substantive,  26 ;  invariable,  27 ;  compound 
with  a  word  not  generally  in  use,  28  . .  . .    406 

—  number  of,  after  de,  29 ;  preceded  hyplus  de,  30 ;  number 

of,  after  plein  de,  rempli  de,  &c.,  31  ;  with  verbs  fol- 
lowed hy  de,32  . .  . .  . .  . . .     »6. 

—  number  of,  after  toute  sorte  de,  &c.,  33 ;  after  feuHle  de, 

peaux  <2a,  34         .  .        . .  . .  . .  , ,      ib, 

—  variable  or  invariable,  35 ;  number  of,  after  (fe,  preceded 

by  a  collective  noun,  36  ;  after  de,en,'61,,  . .    407 

.    —  number  of,  after  a,  38 ;  after  de,  a,  39 ;  after  en,  40 ; 

c  2 
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SUBSTANTIVES  (SYNTAX  OF)  : 

after  sans,  pour,  par,  &c,,  41 ;  as  complements  of 
verbs,  42  . .  . .  • .  . .  . .    407 

VERBS  (SYNTAX  OF) : 

—  number  of,  with  substantiyes  united  by  st,  1  ;  in  the 

singular,  2 ;  number  o^  after  substantiyes  not  united 
hy  etjS  .  •  . .  . .  .  •  •  •      f&. 

— '  use  of  the  plural,  4  . .  . .  . .  . .    408 

—  number  of,  after  substantiyes  recapitulated  by  tout,rien, 

personne,  &c.,  5 ;  after  tout,  ehaque,  quelque,  repeated, 
6 ;  after  seyeral  substantiyes  united  by  m,  repeated, 
7  ;  after  substantives  united  by  ou,  8         .  .  . .      tft. 

—  number  of,  after  Pun  et  Cautre,  &c.,  9  ;  after  comme, 

airtsi  que,  &c,  10 ;  after  plutdt  que,  mm  plus  que,  &c., 

^x      ••  ■•  ••  ••  ••  •• 

—  after  two  infinitives,  12     . . 

—  number  of,  after  plus  dun,  13 ;  after  collective  nouns, 

14 ;  after  la  plupart,  &c.,  15 

—  number  of,  after  a  collective  partitive,  16 ;  with  the  col- 

lectivci  followed  by  a  substantive  in  the  singular,  17; 
aher  force  gens,  &c.,  18  . . 

—  number  of,  after  the  collective  partitive  nounsi  19 ;  after 

^f,  20 ;  after  qw,  preceded  by  a  noun  followed  by 

des,  21  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .      tft. 

—  after  un  de  ceux  qui,  22      . .  . .  . .  . .    410 

—  eire  preceded  by  ce,  23  ;  c*est  and  ce  sont,  24  ;  eldest  and 

ce  sont  in  opposition,  25 ;  e*e8t  or  ee  sont  followed  by 
several  substantives,  26  .  ^  . .  . .      •&• 

—  c^est  or  sont  after  several  infinitives,  27  ;  c^est  nnus,  &est 

vous,  &c.,  28 ;  c*est  followed  by  a  preposition,  29 ; 
qt^est  ce  que  followed  by  a  plural  noun,  30;  c^est 
preceded  by  two  nouns,  31 ;  si  ce  n'est,  si  ce  ne  sont, 

Oa         ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  Bv* 

—  e^est  la,  ce  sont  id,  33 ;  c^est  followed  by  ^t,  34 ;  number 

of  vivre,  importer,  pSrir,  &c.,  35  . .  . .    411 

—  in  the  plural,  with  a  subject  in  the  singular,  36  ,  ,      ib, 

—  AGREEMENT  OF  THE,  with  the  Subject,  37  ;  with  several 

nouns  of  different  persons,  38 ;  qui  preceded  by  a 
personal  pronoun,  39  ;  ^t  following  an  adjective,  40 ; 
qui  preceded  by  an  adjective  taken  substantively,  41 ; 
qui  preceded  by  a  substantive,  42  .  •  . .      •&• 
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VERBS  (SYNTAX  OF) : 

—  PLACING  OF  THE  SUBJECT  IN  (A.  Pronouns),  43 ;  sub- 

ject after  the  verb,  44 ;  in  interrogative  sentences, 
45 ;  in  exclamations,  46  ;  with  a  verb  in  the  sub- 
junctive, 47 ;  with  tel,  ainsit  votlat  &c.,  48 .  .  .  .    412 

—  ellipsis  or  repetition  of  the  subject,  49 ;  subject  separated 

from  the  verb,  50 ;  verb  repeated,  51         .  .  . .      ib. 

—  ellipsis  of  the,  52 ;  subjects  which  differ  in  number,  53      ib, 

—  DIRECT    AND    INDIRECT    COMPLEMENT    OF,    after    the 

verb,  54 ;  one  complement  witl^  several  verbs,  55 ; 
direct  complement  coming  before  the  indirect,  56 ; 
with  an  indirect  complement  shorter  than  the  other,  57      ib. 

—  the  parts  of  such  complements  ought  to  be  similar,  58      ib. 

—  avoir  and  etre,  59 ;  neuter  verbs,  60 ;  verbs  which  take 

aantf  61  ..  ..  ..  ••  ..    413 

USE  OF  THE  MOODS  AND  TENSES. 

—  indicative  for  the  future,  62 ;  the  present  for  the  past, 

63 ;  the  imperfect,  64 ;  c'est  nwi  qui,  or  ee  sera  moi 
qui,  65 ;  on  nia  dit  que  c^est,  or  que  c*Stait,  66  ;  indica- 
tive after  si,  67 ;  indicative  before  avoir  and  etre,  68 ; 
si  replaced  by  que,  69  ;  imperfect  for  the  conditional, 
I  V      ••  ••  ••  ••  •«  •«        »o» 

—  preterite  definite  and  preterite  indefinite,  71  .  .      ib, 

—  both  tenses  used  promiscuously,  72 ;  ditto,  73 ;  how  to 

apply  the  French  rule,  74;  the  preterite  for  thei 
future,  75 ;  the  past  anterior,  76 ;  the  pluperfect,  77    414 

—  future,  78 ;  the  future  anterior,  79 ;  used  for  the  im- 

perative, 80  ;  future  or  preterite,  81 ;  two  futures,  82  ; 
used  to  express  doubt,  83 ;  used  of  the  future  after 
tUs  que,  &c.,  84  . .  .  .  . .  . .      ib, 

—  conditional,  85 ;  conditional  past,  86 ;  never  used  after 

•*»  87  . .  . .  . ,  .  ,  ,  .    415 

—  conditional  for  the  future,  88 ;  subjunctive  or  condi- 

tional, 89 ;  other  form  of  the  conditional,  90 ;  im- 
perative, 91 ;  s  euphonic,  92        .  .  . ,  . .      tJ. 

—  subjunctive,  93    .  .  . .  . .  .  .  , .      ib, 

—  remark    on    the    difference   of  construction  between 

French  and  English,  94  . .  . .  . .    417 

—  verbs  playing  the  part  of  auxiliary,  95  . .  . .      ib, 

—  y  avoir,  96—100  . .  . .  . .  . .      tft. 
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USEFUtL  INFORMATION. 

A  TABLE  OF  ALL  THE  FRENCH  Terjonations,  illustrated  by 

complete  words,  with  figurative  pronunciation 
La  Mort  des  Templiers 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


adj. 

adjective. 

part. 

participle. 

adv. 

adverb. 

pers. 

personal. 

condit. 

conditional. 

pres. 

present. 

conj. 

conjunction. 

prep. 

preposition. 

fem. 

feminine. 

pret. 

preterite. 

fut. 

future. 

pron. 

pronoun. 

infin. 

infinitive. 

subj. 

subjunctive. 

masc. 

masculine. 

subst. 

substantive. 

JExplanation  of  the  Signs  employed  in  the  First  and    Second 

Stages  of  the  Method. 


A.  287.  2. 


S.  394.  11. 


The  letter  A.  refers  to  Accidence  and  Tables  (the 
first  part  of  the  Book  of  Reference) ;  the  first  figures 
relate  to  pages,  the  others  to  the  numbers  of  the 
articles,  so  that  the  above  signs  mean,— See  Acci- 
dence, page  287,  article  2. 

See  Syntax,  page  394,  article  11. 


U.  1. 461.  31.  See  Useful  Information,  page  461,  article  31. 


Remark  on  the  words  Complement  and  Regimen. 

Some  critics  having  disapproved  of  the  use  of  the  words  comple- 
ment and  reghnen  instead  ofobfectf  objective,  or  obfectire  case,  we  think 
it  necessary  to  state  that  these  words  have,  however,  been  given  by 
good  lexicographers,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  quotations. 


26  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Many  other  critics  admit  with  us,  that  complement  and  regtmen  will 
be  perfectly  understood,  and  that  the  equivalent  i^nglish  words  to 
be  used  would  not  g^ve  a  concise  and  adequate  translation  of  the 
meaning  of  complement  and  regime, 

1.  Complement. — Gram.  la  said  of  words  used  to  complete  the 
sense  of  a  proposition,  and  determine  the  signification  of  the  words  to 
which  they  areyotn0(^.^(Bescherelle.) 

2.  Complement. — Gram.  Complement^  object,  objective  case,—' 
(Spiers.) 

3.  Complement. — Gram.  Complement. — (Fleming  and  Tibbins.) 

4.  Regime. — Gram.  Word  which  immediately  depends  on  a  verb 
or  a  preposition,  and  is  the  complement  of  it,  RSgime  is  also  called 
eompUtnent,  The  direct  regimen  is  the  immediate,  the  direct  object 
of  the  action  of  the  verb.  The  indirect  regimen,  being  separated 
from  its  verb  by  a  preposition,  is,  of  course,  the  indirect  object  of 
the  action  of  that  verb. — (Bescherelle.) 

5.  Regime. — Gh*am.    Itegimen, — (Spiers.) 

6.  Regime. — Gram.  Regimen,  objective  case  :  regime  direct,  direct 
regimen,  regime  indirect,  indirect  regimen*    (Fleming  and  Tibbins.) 


FIRST   STAGE. 

Twenty-six  elementary  Lessons,  in  which  the  Parts  of  Speech 
are  gradually  and  systematically  presented,  according  to  their  im- 
portance in  the  sentence,  together  with  the  most  necessary  Rules 
of  Grammar,  enabling  the  student  to  become  rapidly  acquainted 
with  them  by  means  of  alternate  translations,  conversations,  and 
composition. 


"  n  n'y  a  que  les  observations  d*un  ignorant  qid  puissent 
montrer  a  quel  degr^  de  simplicity  il  faut  atteindre  pour 
^tre  entendu  de  tout  le  monde." 
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FIRST   STAGE. 


PRELIMINARY  EXERaSES  AND  DIRECTIONS. 

1. 


Parler 

francais. 
anglais. 

Un  {masc) ;  une  {femin.) 

Un  monsieur. 
Une  dame. 

Recevoir 

une  le^on. 

Voulez-vous  parler  ? 
recevoir? 


To  speak 


A,  an. 


French. 
English. 


A  gentleman. 
A  lady. 

To  receive 

a  lesson. 

Will  you  speak  ? 
receive  ? 


SELF-TEACHING. 

Pronunciation  being,  in  this  case,  put  out  of  the  question,  the 
pupil  will  read  the  alternate  versions  as  often  as  may  be  necessary 
to  learn  the  French  and  the  English ;  the  French  snould  then  be 
concealed,  and  the  translation  of  the  English  pronounced  in  a  loud 
voice.    The  process  may  then  be  reversed. 

HOW  TO  INSTRUCT  A  CLASS. 

The  French  master  will  read  slowly  every  word  and  expression 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  lesson  ;  and  the  pupils,  eacn  in  his 
turn,  will  repeat  them  as  fast  as  they  are  read. 

Master, 

Parler. 

Parler  francais. 
Parler  anglais. 
Un. 
Une. 

Un  monsieur. 
&c.,  &c. 


Pupils. 

Pupil,  No.  1 .  Parler,  to  speak. 

2.  Parler  francais,  to  speak  French. 

3.  Parler  anglais,  to  speak  EngUHi. 

4.  Un,  a  or  an. 

5.  Une,  a  or  an. 

6.  Un  monsieur,  a  gentleman, 

&c.,  &c. 
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The  same  lesson  will  again  be  repeated,  and  as  soon  as  the  master 
is  satisfied  that  each  pupU  can  pronounce  correctly,  he  will  make 
them  all  repeat  together  after  him,  looking,  however,  sharply  at 
them,  lest  some  of  Uiem  should  not  open  their  teeth  at  the  same  time 
that  they  open  their  lips.  The  master  ought,  from  the  beginning, 
to  prevent  his  pupils  from  mumbling  or  putting  a  wrong  accent  on 
the  words. 

After  the  text  of  the  lesson  has  been  read  several  times  in  the 
above  manner,  the  pupils  will  have  got  it  by  heart,  and  will  be 
ready  to  translate  into  French  any  sentence  which  the  master  may 
take  from  the  elements  afforded  by  the  lesson. 

Such  sentences  will  always  be  found  under  the  head  of  Exercises, 
and  will  serve  as  a  test  for  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  the 
lesson  they  have  learned. 

DICTATION. 

The  teacher  will  make  an  Exercise  in  dictation  in  French,  out  of 
the  Exercise.  When  the  dictation  is  over,  he  will  ask  his  pupils 
to  read  the  sentences ;  and  those  who  have  done  the  best  will  take 
precedence  of  the  others. 

The  dictation  may  be  reversed,  and  be  made  in  English,  which 
the  pupils  will  have  to  write  in  French. 

Durmg  dictation  the  pupils  will  not  be  allowed  to  look  at  their 
books. 

The  pupils  will,  at  last,  take  their  books  and  translate  at  sight 
the  sentences  of  the  Exercises. 

EXEBCISE. 

Will  you  speak  ?  Will  you  receive  a  lesson  ?  Will  you  speak 
French  ?  Will  you  speak  English  ?  To  receive  a  lady.  To  speak 
En&^lish.  To  receive  a  gentleman.  Will  you  receive  a  lady? 
Will  you  receive  a  gentleman  ?    To  receive  a  lesson. 

CONVEBSATION. 

blaster.  Pupils, 


What  do  you  wish  ? 

What  do  you  wish  to  receive  ? 

Do  you  Tvish  to  receive  anybody  ? 

I  have  something  to  tell  you 
English  or  French  ? 
Whom  did  you  see  in  the  park  ? 
Whom  did  you  meet  at  church  ? 
What  did  you  receive  from  your 

teacher  ? 
What  do  you  prefer,  with  respect  to 

money,  to  pay  or  to  receive  ? 

B  2 


Parlerfran9ai8,parler  anglais. 
Recevoir  une  legon. 
Recevoir    un    monsieur,  re- 
cevoir une  dame. 
Voulez-vous  parler  ? 
Francais. 
Une  dame. 
Un  monsieur. 
Une  le^on, 

Recevoir. 


A  SAFE  AND  SUBE  METHOD  OF  ACQUIBINO 


ON  BEADnrO  FRENCH  ALOUD. 

It  is  well  known  that  treatises  on  pronunciation  are  but  of  little 
use,  and  that  practice  alone  is  the  oest  master.  Haying  in  this 
work  said  all  tnat  can  be  written  on  the  subject,  we  must  beg  the 
master  to  devote  every  now  and  then  the  whole  of  a  lesson  to 
reading  French  aloud.  He  will,  for  instance,  choose  an^  of  the 
stories  in  the  book,  and  will  read  them  slowly  to  his  pupils,  and 
stop  when  one  or  two  sentences  form  a  meaning,  which,  with  a 
native,  at  once  decide  upon  his  way  of  putting  the  proper  accent  on 
the  whole ;  this  will  be  immediately  repeated  by  one  of  the  pupils. 
The  next  sentence  or  paragraph  will  then  follow,  and  another  pupil 
will  read  it  over,  and  so  on.  There  must  be  no  stopping  for  long 
explanations,  the  master  havine  only  to  correct  a  word  whenever 
wrongly  pronounced,  so  that  the  pupil  may  think,  not  about  the 
value  or  meaning  of  the  words  (tnis  is  out  of  the  question),  but 
exclusively  of  their  sounds  when  presented  in  sentences  and  para- 
graphs. Jt  is  a  musical  lesson — tunes  to  be  taught  by  the  ear  alone 
— and  we  expressly  forbid  the  pupil  to  spell  words.  It  is  not  with 
alphabets  so  incongruous  as  ours,  that  spelling  can  be  of  avail, 
except  to  teach  unmeaning  jargon.  Must  we  here  repeat,  that  in 
spellmg  words  the  learner  would  pronounce  with  each  letter  one  or 
two  sounds  that  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  word  itselfl 
P-L-o-u-G-H,  which  form  the  six  unmeaning  syllables,  pay-ell-O- 
TJ-DJEE-EiTCH,  is  reduced  to  pla-oo  ;  f-i-l-s,  spelt  eff-ee-ell-ess, 
is  reduced  to  fee  ! 

Before  dismissing  his  pupils,  the  teacher  will  read  to  them  the 
French  text  of  the  lesson  that  is  to  follow,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
prepare  that  lesson  without  making  error,  whilst  they  are  reading 
It  aloud  by  themselves ;  for  when  a  pupil  is  writing  the  translation 
of  an  exercise,  with  the  intention  of  showing  it  to  his  teacher,  or 
simply  mastering  the  lesson,  he  must  pronounce  aloud  each  French 
sentence  as  fast  as  he  writes  it  down. 

The  study  of  numbers  should  always  conclude  a  lesson ;  as  any 
one  who  is  quite  familiar  with  the  numbers  in  French,  and  can 
combine  them  aloud  quickly,  and  write  them  down  without  mistake^ 
when  dictated  to  him,  can  boast  of  having  made  a  great  step  in 
the  practical  study  of  the  language.     (A.  332,  333.) 


n. 

Batir 

une  maison. 
une  chaumi^re. 


To  build 

a  house, 
a  cottage. 

Will  you  {verb) P 

Voulez-vous  . . . .  ?  \     Do  you  wish  to  rrijrj  .  ? 

»uu*c*    wuo  . . . .  J  ^     Do  you  want  to  {verh) .  P 

Will  you  have ? 
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Je  veux 


•  •  •  •                                        ^ 

1 1  wish  to ... .  (rerb) 
I  want  to, .  .  .  (verb) 
[  I  shall  or  will  have 

Oui. 
Non. 
Et. 

Yes. 
No. 
And. 

To  be  studied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  First  Exercise. 
The  pupils  must  not  forget  that  each  new  Exercise  may  contain 
most  or  the  words  they  have  previously  met  with. 


EXEBCISE. 


Will  you  build  a  house?  No ;  I  want  to  build  a  cottage.  Will 
you  speak  English  ?  No ;  I  wish  to  speak  French.  I  wish  to  re- 
ceive a  gentleman  and  a  lady.  Will  you  have  a  house  P  Yes. 
I  want  to  speak  English.  I  want  to  build  a  house  and  a  cottage. 
To  build  a  cottage  and  a  house.  Do  you  want  to  liuild?  YwS. 
Do  you  wish  to  receive  a  lesson  ?    No. 


CONVEESATION  IN  FBENCH. 


Master, 
Voulez-vous  parler  fran9ais  ? 
Voulez-vous  recevoir  un  mon- 
sieur ? 
Voulez-vous  une  maison  P 
Voulez-vous  recevoir  une  le^on  P 


Voulez-vous  parler  P 
Voulez-vous  recevoir  P 

Voulez-vous  b^tir  P 


Pupils, 
Je  veux  parler  anglais. 


Je  veux  recevoir  une  dame. 

Je  veux  une  chaumidre. 

Oui,  je  veux  recevoir  une  legon ; 

je  veux  parler  anglais ;  je  veux 

parler  fran^ais. 
Non. 
Oui,  je  veux  recevoir  une  dame 

et  un  monsieur. 
Oui,  je  veux  batir  une  chaumidre 

et  une  maison. 

(This  may  also  be  translated  into  English.) 

The  purpose  of  such  conversations  is  to  draw  from  the  student's 
memory  the  words  which  he  has  previously  learnt,  and  to  oblige 
him  to  repeat  them  in  a  more  intelligible  manner.  Whenever  the 
lesson  supplies  words  enough,  the  conversation  will  be  carried  on  in 
French;  but  should  there  be  a  want  of  French  words,  the  questions 
would  then  be  partially  or  entirely  carried  on  in  English,  to  avoid 
making  the  lessons  too  lengthy  by  adding  to  their  respective 
vocabularies. 

m. 

Vendre  To  sell 


un  pam. 
un  objet.    ) 
une  cnose. ) 
quelque  chose. 


a  loaf. 

a  thing. 

something,  anything. 
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Je  Youdrais 


•  •  •  • 


iJ 


should  like 

should  like  to ... .  (verb) 


EXERCISE. 


I  should  like  a  loaf.  I  should  like  to  speak  French.  I  should 
like  to  sell  a  cottage.  Will  you  sell  a  house  ?  Yes ;  I  should  like 
to  sell  anything.  Will  you  sell  somethi^  ?  Yes ;  I  should  like 
to  sell  a  house.  I  wish  to  sell  a  loaf.  Will  you  sell  a  loaf?  I 
should  like  to  receive  a  gentleman  and  a  lady.  Do  you  wish  to 
huild  something  ?  Yes ;  I  should  like  to  build  a  house  and  a  cottage. 


CONVERSATION  IN  FRENCH. 


Voulez-vous  vendre  uh  pain  ? 
Je  Youdrais  vendre  une  chau- 

mi^re  ? 
Voulez-vous  une  lecon  ? 
Voulez-vous  parler  nangais  ? 
Je  voudrais  parler. 
Je  voudrais  parler  anglais. 
Voulez-vous  batir  une  maison? 

Voulez-vous  un  pain  ? 
Voulez-vous  queique  chose  ? 


Oui,  je  voudrais  vendre  un  pain. 

Je  voudrais  vendre  une  maison. 

Je  veux  une  lecon. 

Je  voudrais  paner  fran^ais. 

Fran^aisP  anglais? 

Voulez-vous  une  le^on  ? 

Non ;  je  voudrais  bitir  une  chau- 

mi^re. 
Oui,  je  voudrais  un  pain. 
Oui,  je  voudrais  queique  chose. 


OBSERVATION. 

Exercises,  composition,  conversations,  &c.,  could  be  made  out  of 
the  lessons  without  end ;  but  as  this  book  ought  not  to  be  un- 
necessarily bulky,  the  examples  will  always  be  confined  to  the 
requisite  illustrations ;  and  we  leave  it  to  the  willing  teacher  or 
the  industrious  student  to  make,  either  by  writing  or  vwa  voce, 
as  many  sentences  as  they  may  judge  fit  for  mastering  a  lesson. 

The  proportion  of  each  lesson  does  not  go  beyond  the  ordinary 
limits  of  the  memory  and  understanding  of  a  pupil  of  moderate 
abilities.  If,  however,  a  lesson  should  prove  too  long,  it  may  be 
divided.  Some  students,  possessed  of  strong  memory  and  quick- 
ness of  comprehension,  will  be  able  to  learn  two  or  three 
lessons  at  one  time ;  others  will  be  able  to  study  simultaneously 
the  1st  and  2nd  parts  of  this  work,  "jpenetrating  at  once,  botn 
practically  and  scientifically,  into  the  very  core  of  the  language. 
]3ut  as  the  division  of  the  subjects  for  study  must  be  regulated 
according  to  the  time  generally  devoted  to  learning  a  langpiage, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  adopt  a  medium  which  might  be  more 
suitable  to  the  generality  of  learners.  Whoever  wishes  to  improve 
will  soon  find  the  means  of  doing  so;  for  as  the  proverb  says, 
"  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.** 

When  a  pupil  wishes  to  learn  new  words,  he  may  take  any  that 
he  chooses  out  of  "  Useful  Information,^^  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and 
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substitute  them  for  those  of  his  lessons.  Example:  Venire  un 
cerre,  un  habit,  &c.  Je  voudrais  un  jambon,  une  robe,  un  bilboguet, 
&c.  But,  so  far  as  method  goes,  we  ought  in  this  case  to  be  very 
sparing  of  words,  a  small  number  being  quite  sufficient  for  our 
purpose. 

These  preliminary  exercises  and  explanations  may  seen  rather 
lengthy ;  but  the  reader  must  not  foiget  that  this  Part  is  intended 
for  the  beginner,  as  well  as  for  the  French  scholar,  who  has  not 
gone  through  a  proper  course  of  study 


FIRST  LESSON. 
Infinitive. 


PBEMlJlRE  LEgON. 


Infinitlf. 


Parlor.  BAtir.  Recevoir.  Yendre. 

To  speak.  '      To  build.  To  receive.  To  sell. 

1.  The  four  pure  Terminations  of  the  French  infinitives  are  er, 
tV,  otV,  re,  and  by  means  of  them  the  verbs  are  classified  and  found 
out  in  dictionaries.  The  infinitives  are  subdivided  into  tribes  or 
conjugations. 

The  verb  is  the  most  important  part  of  speech.  This  appellation 
comes  from  the  Latin  r«r&um,  word ;  that  is  to  say,  the  word,  by  way 
of  excellence,  the  indispensabU  word.  The  Greeks — ^in  calling  the 
verb  rhema,  canal,  means  of  communication — gave  it  a  more  appro- 
priate name,  since  it  is  the  verb  alone  which  puts  into  communica- 
tion the  understanding  of  the  person  who  speaks  with  the  under- 
standing of  him  who  listens. 

L 


Parler  fran^ais. 

To  speak.French. 

anglais. 
Un  (ma«e.)        unc 

English. 

>  {fern,) 

A,  an. 

monsieur. 

gentleman. 

lady. 

loaf. 

pain. 

dame. 

maison. 

house. 

objet. 

chose. 

thing. 

lecon. 

lesson. 

Quelque  chose. 

J 

Something,  anything. 

2.  From  the  above  words  we  learn  that  there  are  two  genders  in 
French,  the  masculine  and  the  feminine,  both  applying  to  human 
beings  and  things. 

r  Will  you  ^r€r6)  ...? 
Voulez-vous  . . .  ?  ■<  Will  you  nave .  .  .  ? 

(  Do  you  wish  or  want  to  {verb) .  . . .  ? 
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Je  Teux 


Je  voudrais . . 


I  will  or  shall  hare  . .  • 
I  wish  or  want  to  (v0r6) 

I  should  like  • . . 

I  should  like  to  {verb) 


Monsieur  (or  M.)  Madame  (or  M°m)         Oui.     l^^on. 

Sir,  gentleman  (or  Mr)  Madam,  lady  (or  Mrs)   Yes.     No. 


Et. 
And. 


EXERCISE*  I. 


Do  you  wish  to  speak  French  P  I  want  to  speak  English.  Do 
you  wish  to  build  a  cottage  ?  No,  Mr  Baiulet ;  I  shomd  like  to 
build  a  house.  Mr  Jules,  will  you  speak  English  ?  Yes,  Mrs 
Gorju,  I  wish  to  speak  English.  Will  you  have  a  cottage,  madam  P 
No,  sir ;  I  should  lULe  a  house.  Will  you  sell  a  house.  Lady  Clara  P 
Yes,  Mr  Feuilly.  I  should  like  to  build  a  house  and  a  cottage. 
Do  you  wish  to  receiye  a  loaf  P  Yes.  I  should  like  to  receiTe  a 
lesson.  Will  you  speak  French,  Mr  Eugene  P  'No,  sir.  Will 
you  have  something  P  Yes.  I  should  like  to  receive  a  lady  and 
a  gentleman.    Mr  Dulanchy,  will  you  receive  a  first  lesson  P 

CONVERSATION. 


M.  Eugene,  voulez-vous  recevoir 
madame  Goiju  P 

Voulez-vous  vendre  une  maison  P 

Madame,    voulez-vous   recevoir 
une  premiere  le9on  P 

Je  veux  une  chaumibre. 
Voulez-vous      quelque      chose, 

madame  P 
Voulez-vouz    recevoir  monsieur 

Baiulet  P 
M.  Eugene,   voulez-vous    b^tir 

une  premiere  maison  P 


Oui,  je  voudrais    recevoir   M. 

Gorju,  Mme  Feuilly,  et  Mme 

Bajulet. 
Oui,  mademoiselle,  je  veux  vendre 

une  maison  et  une  chaumidre. 
Je  voudrais  parler  firan^ais,  je 

voudrais  recevoir  une  premiere 

legon. 
Je  veux  une  maison. 
Je  voudrais  un  pain,  monsieur 

Feuilly. 
Oui,  je  veux  recevoir  M,  Oudinot 

et  Mme  Gorju. 
Non,  monsieur. 


n. 


Parler  italien. 

allemand. 
espagnol. 
russe. 


To  speak  Italian. 
German. 
Spanish. 
Russian. 


*  It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  introduce  in  the  Exercises  French 
proper  names  that  are  difficult  to  be  pronounced. 
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Unpalais. 
Une  demoiselle. 
Une  boutique. 
Une  plume. 
Un   poulet. 


A  palace, 
young  lady, 
shop, 
pen. 
chicken. 


Une  bouteille  de  vin. 

d'encre. 

dliuile. 
Une  tasse  de  th§. 

Que  . . . .? 

TTOulez-vous  .  . . .? 
Q  3  voulez-TOUs . . . .  P 
^      j  Toulez-Yous . . . .  ? 

(voulez-Yous . . .  .P 

Mademoiselle        Bonjour. 


De,  d'  (before  a  vowel  or  h  mute),  of. 

A  bottle  of  wine 
ink. 
oil. 
cup  of  tea. 

What . . . .  P 
Twill  you ? 

j  do  you  wish  or  want .  . . .  P 
(do  you  wish  or  want  to  . .  ? 

Bonsoir.  Bonne  nuit.      Ou. 

(or  M'^®).      Good  morning,   Good  eyening,      Good  night.     Or. 
Miss,  Lady,        good  day,         good  night. 
Madam,      good  afternoon. 

EXEBCISE  II. 

What  do  you  wish  to  receive  P  A  bottle  of  ink  ?  A  bottle  of 
oil  ?  No ;  a  bottle  of  wine.  What  do  you  wish  P  I  should  like  to 
build  a  shop.  Do  you  want  a  chicken,  Lady  Juliette  P  No,  I  should 
like  a  cupof  tea.  Good  day,  Mr  Durilly.  Good  morning, 
madam.  What  do  you  wish  to  build  P  a  palace  P  a  house  P  a  cot- 
tage? a  shopP  I  wish  to  build  a  house  or  a  cottage.  Will 
you  speak  Russian  or  Spanish  P  No,  sir ;  I  wish  to  spea^  German 
or  Italian.  Good  night,  Mrs  Bru§.  What  will  you  haveP  a  bottle 
of  wine  P  No,  madam ;  I  should  like  a  bottle  of  ink  and  a  pen. 
Do  you  wish  to  sell  something  P  Yes,  I  want  to  sell  a  chicken.  I 
wish  to  receive  something.  Uood  afternoon,  Mr  Dumany.  Good 
day.  Miss  Julie. 

CONVERSATION. 


Voulez-vou8      parler     fran^ais, 

anglais,  ou  russe  P 
Que  voulez-vous  P  un  palais  ou 

ime  chaumidre  P 
Que  voulez-vous,  M.  Juvin  ? 

Youlez-vou8  recevoir  une  legon  P 

Je  veux  b^tir  une  maison. 
Monsieur,  voulez-vous  recevoir 
un  pain  P 


Je  voudrais  parler  anglais,  mon- 
sieur. 

Je  veux  une  maison  ou  une 
chaumiere. 

Je  voudrais  un  poulet,  une  bou- 
teille de  vin,  et  un  pain. 

Qui,  je  voudrais  recevoir  une 
legon. 

Je  veux  b&tir  un  palais. 

Non,  mademoiselle,  je  voudrais 
recevoir  im  poulet. 
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M"«  Deluzy,  voulez-vous  une 
tasse  de  the  ? 

Voulez-vous  recevoir  un  mon- 
sieur ? 

Que  Youlez-Tous  vendre  P 

Que  voulez-vous  P 

Bonsoir,  M.  Fasquier..    Bonne 

nuit,  M"«  Julie. 
Que  voulez-vous,  M""  Billy  ? 

Et  vous,  Monsieur  Durilly  P 

Bonjour,    W^^    Julie.    Voulez- 
vous  parler  russe  ou  allemand  P 
Que  voulez-vous,  mademoiselle  P 
Voulez-vous  parler  espagnol  P 


Oui,  M™*  Correard. 

Non,  je  voudrais  recevoir  une 

dame  et  une  demoiselle. 
Je  veux  vendre  quelque  chose, 

M.  Bourgeois. 
Une    plume    et   une   bouteille 

d'encre. 
Bonne  nuit,  M™«  Servi^re.  Bon- 

soir,  M"«  Genevieve. 
Je  veux  une  bouteille  d'huile  cu 

une  bouteille  de  vin. 
Je  voudrais    une  maison,    une 

chaumi^re,  ou  une  boutique. 
Non,  monsieur,  je  veux  parler 

francais  ou  anglais. 
Je  voudrais  une  tasse  de  th6. 
Non,  je  veux  parler  italien. 


(Learn  the  numbers  from  0  to  20.    Addition.) 


SECOND  LESSON. 


SECONDE  LEgON. 


Tenir,        To  hold.  Prendre,        To  take. 

Des,  Some,  any. 

The  plural  of  most  nouns,  adjectives,  and  participles,  is  gener- 
ally formed  by  the  addition  of  an  «  to  the  singfular. 

Des  palais. 
maisons. 


chaumidres. 
boutiques, 
messieurs, 
dames, 
demoiselles, 
pains, 
poulets. 
le9ons. 
plumes, 
objets.  ) 
choses. ) 

bouteilles  de  vin. 
bouteilles  d'huile. 
bouteilles  d'encre. 
tasses  de  th^. 
Plusieurs. 


Some  or  any  palaces, 
nouses. 


\ 


Several. 


cottages. 

shops. 

gentlemen. 

ladies. 

young  ladies. 

loaves. 

chickens. 

lessons. 

pens. 

things. 

bottles  of  wine, 
bottles  of  oiL 
bottles  of  ink. 
cups  of  tea. 
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Vous  voulez  . . . 
Vous  voudriez  . .  . 
Voudriez-vous  .  . .  ? 


Que  voudriez-vous  ? 


Que  voudriez-vous . 
Pourquoi  P 
Farce  que  . . . 

Messieurs  (MM.^ 
Mesdames  (M""««) 
Mesdemoiselles  (M"^)  J  name. 


You  wish  or  want  to  .  .  . 

You  would  like  to 

Would  you  like  to  ...  ? 

"What  would  you  like  P 
would  you  wish  P 
would  you  have,  or  like, 
or  wish  to  have  P 

What  would  you  like  or  wish  to . .  P 

WhJP 

Because  . . . 


1  before 
a 


1 


Je  vous  souhaite 


le  bonjour. 

le  bonsoir. 
une  bonne  nuit. 


Gentlemen 

Ladies,  the  ladies  .... 

Young  ladies,  the  Misses  .  . 

Good  day 
morning 

afternoon  y  to  you. 
evening 
night 
or,  I  wish  you  good  day,  &c. 


{ 


(Numbers  from  30  to  60.    Addition.) 

EXERCISE  IIL 

You  wish  to  take  some  pens,  Miss  Julie.  Would  you  like  to 
hold  a  bottle  of  ink  P  I  should  like  to  take  some  bottles  of  wine. 
What  would  you  like  to  build,  Mr  Duryp  some  palaces  P  some 
houses P  No;  I  wish  to  build  eight  cottages.  Gentlemen,  would 
you  like  to  take  some  shops  P  Why  would  you  like  to  have  twenty- 
four  houses  and  forty-tnree  cottages  P  To  take  several  cups  of 
tea.  To  hold  five  loaves  and  several  things.  I  should  like  to  re- 
ceive ten  young  ladies.  What  would  you  like  to  have,  ladies  P 
Good  evenine  to  you,  gentlemen.  You  wish  to  receive  several 
gentlemen  and  nine  ladies.  To  hold  a  pen.  Why  would  you  like 
to  have  sixteen  chickens,  Mrs  Bajulet  P  Because  I  wish  to  receive 
twelve  gentlemen,  fourteen  ladies,  and  several  young  ladies.  I  wish 
you  ffood  night,  Miss  Emilie.  What  would  you  have,  gentlemen  P 
two  nouses  P    No,  ladies. 

CONVERSATION. 


Pourquoi  voudriez-vous  hkdi  P 

Bonjour,  M.  Feuillolis,  que 
voulez-vous  P 

Que  voudriez-vous,  mademoi- 
selle CMe  P 


Farce  que  je  voudrais  une  maison 

ou  une  chaumiere. 
Plusieurs  plumes  et    deux  bou- 

teilles  d'encre. 
Je  veux  plusieurs  objets. 
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M™«  Binardjr,  voulei-voas  nne 
tasse  de  Tin  P 

Je  Yous  souhaite  le  bonsoir, 
M.  Dury.  Voudriea-vous 
tenir  plusieurs  objets  P 

Voudriez-Yous  parler  ? 


Je  YOUB  souhaite  le  bonsoir. 


Vous    Youdriez    prendre 

boutique  P 
Vous     Youlez      receYoir 

LaYigny  P 
Que  Youlez-Yous  prendre  P 


Une 


M. 


Fourquoi  Youdriez-Yous  rece- 
Yoir  M.  Dury  P 

Que  Youdriez-YOUB  tenir  P 

M"«  Emilie,  Youlez-vous  pren- 
dre une  tasse  de  the  P 

Madame,Youdriez-YOus  prendre 
plusieurs  legons  P 

Mesdames,  je  youb  souhaite  le 

bonsoir 
Youdriez- YOUS  quarante  maisons 

ou  cinquante  chaumi^res  P 


Non,  parce  que  je  Youdrais  prendre 

deux  tasses  de  th§. 
Oui,    je    Youdrais    tenir  ,denx 

poulets,    quatre   bouteiUes   de 

Yin,  quatre  tasses,  et  trois  pains. 
Je  Youdirais  parler  ruase,  fran^ais, 

anglais,  italien,  et  espagnoL 
Bonsoir;  je  yous   souhaite  une 

bonne  nuit. 
Oui,  je  Yeux  prendre  une  maison 

et  deux  boutiques. 
Je  Youdrais  recevoir  des  messieurs, 

des  dames,  et  des  demoiselles. 
Je  Yeux  prendre  plusieurs  tasses 

deihh. 
Farce  ^ue  je  Youdrais  prendre  cinq 

ou  SIX  lecons. 
Dix  bouteilles  de  Yin. 
Oui,  monsieur,  je  Yeux  prendre 

(juelque  chose. 
Om,  M.  Dury,  je  Youdrais  prendre 

dix  ou  douze  le9ons,  parce  que  je 

Youdrais  parler  allemand. 
Je  YOUS  souhaite  une  bonne  nuit, 

monsieur. 
Je  Youdrais  soixante  maisons  et 

douze  palais. 


THIRD  LESSON. 


Present  indicatiYe. 

Je  parle. 
batis. 
re9ois. 
Yends. 
tiens. 
prends. 

Quand,  lorsque. 
When. 


Lentement. 
Slowly. 

A  droite. 
On  the  right 


TROISIEME  LEgON. 

Present  de  rindicalif. 

I  speak,  I  am  speaking,  I  do  speak, 
build,  building,  build. 

receiYe,        receiYing,        receiYe. 
sell,  selling,  selL 

hold,  holding  hold, 

take,  taking,  take. 

Aujourd*huL       Maintenant.         Vite. 
To-day.  Now.        Quickly,  fast* 

Aycc  plaisir.  A  regret 

With  pleasure.      With  regret,  reluctance. 

Que  faites-YousP 
What  are  you  doing? 


A  gauche. 
On  the  left 
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Que  tenez-Yous?  Combien?  Combien  est-ce  ? 

What  are  you  holding?  How  much?  how  many?  How  much  is  it? 

(Numbersi  from  60  to  100.    Addition.) 

EXEBCISE  IT. 

When  I  speak  German,  I  speak  slowly ;  and  when  I  speak  French, 
I  speak  fast.  What  are  you  doing,  Mr  Dangu  ?  I  am  building 
some  houses.  And  you,  madam,  what  are  you  holding?  I  am 
holding  9  loaves.  Do  you  wish  to  have  12  chickens  to-day  ?  With 
pleasure.  Miss  Gertrude.  I  sell  77  houses  with  reluctance.  I  speak 
French  on  the  risht,  and  English  on  the  left.  I  am  holding  a 
bottle  of  wine  with  pleasure.  I  am  building  slowly  2  houses  on 
the  left.  I  am  receiving  to-day  19  ladies  and  14  gentlemen.  I  am 
now  selling  some  bottles  and  some  cups.  I  take  a  loaf  and  a  cup  of 
tea.  18  and  5  are  23.  44  and  16,  how  much  are  they?  Will  you 
hold  a  bottle  ?  No ;  I  am  holding  several  things.  99  and  5,  how 
much  are  they?    I  am  building  cottages.    How  many?    117. 

CONVERSATION. 


Quand  je  parle  italien,  je  parle 

vite. 
Que  tenez-vous,  M^  Celestine  ? 

Que  faites-vous,  M.  Gorju  ? 

M"*  Justine,  que  faites-vous  au- 

jourd*hui  ? 
Je  vends  une  maison  i  regret 

Pourquoi  voudriez-vous  bittir  une 

maison  a  gauche  ? 
Je  batis  des  maisons. 
Six  k  gauche  et  deux  k  droite.  £t 

vous? 
A  gauche  P 
Que  faites-vous  avec  plaisir  ? 

Que  tenez-vous   maintenant   k 
regiet? 


Quand  je  parle  allemand,  je  parle 
lentement.  ^ 

Je  tiens  une  bouteille  de  vin  et 
une  tasse  de  th§. 

Je  b^tis  une  seconde  maison  et 
une  troisi^me  chaumidre. 

Je  re9ois  des  dames  et  des  mes- 
sieurs. 

Je  hkxia  une  chaumi^re  avec 
plaisir. 

Farce  que  je  prends  une  boutique 
a  droite. 

Combien  ? 

Je  hktia  un  palais. 

Non ;  k  droite. 

Je  prends  ime  tasse  de  th6  avec 

plaisir. 
Flusieurs  bouteilles  d'encre ;  je 

voudrais  tenir  des  bouteilles 

de  vin. 


FOURTH  LESSON. 

Past  definite. 

JeparlaL 
Mtis. 


QUATBIEME  LE^ON. 

Pass§  d^fini. 

I  spoke,    I  did  speak, 
built,  build. 
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I  receiyed,  I  did  receive, 
sold,  selL 

held^  hold, 

took,  take. 


Je  re9U8. 
vendis. 
tins, 
pris. 

Hier.  Ayant-hier.  Pendant.        Uniour. 

Yesterday.    The  day  before  yesterday.     For,  during.      A  day. 

Une  semaine.  Une  minute.  Pendant  que. 

A  week.  A  minute.  Whilst. 

Que  fites-Yous  ?  Apr^s.  Dds  que  w  aussi-tdt  que.  Je  yis. 
What  did  you  do  ?  Afterwards.  As  soon  as.  I  saw. 

Alors.  Ayec.  En.  De.  H  y  a. 

Then,  at  that  time.    With.  In.  From.  Ago. 

II  y  a  deux  jours.       Etant  i.  tPetais  &.         Une  lettre. 

Two  days  ago.     Being  in  or  at    I  was  in  or  at       A  letter. 

Dernier  {}as€)  precedes  the  noim,  except  when  applied  to  time 
immediately  preceding  the  present :  le  dernier  jour,  the  last  day ; 
le  mots  dernier,  last  month. 

Le  (masc),  la  {/em.),  les  {plur,  for  both),  the. 

From  100  to  millions.  (Subtraction  A.  333, 8.  Months ;  UJ.436.) 

EXERCISE  y. 

What  did  you  do  in  Paris  three  weeks  ago  ?  I  built  fiye  cottages 
at  St.  Denis,  and  sold  three  houses.  Whilst  I  was  in  France,  I 
took  a  house  for  two  months  at  Calais.  I  was  at  Marseilles  when 
I  received  the  letter  from  Mrs  Drouhin.  As  soon  as  I  held  the 
bottle,  I  took  a  cup  of  wine.  Being  in  January  at  Versailles,  I  built 
five  shops.  What  did  you  do  in  Paris  a  month  ago  ?  I  sold  450 
bottles  of  wine,  and  afterwards  I  sold  the  shop  and  the  house.  I 
held  the  pen  for  twenty  minutes,  whilst  I  was  at  Calais ;  then  I 
spoke  Spanish  and  French  with  two  gentlemen.  I  sold  the  palace 
in  June,  I  took  the  cottage  in  August ;  and,  afterwards,  wnilst  I 
was  in  Marseilles,  I  received  the  200  loaves,  the  wine,  and  the 
bottles  from  Mr  Jaguy.     9  from  17  remain ? 

CONVERSATION. 


Que  fites-vous  avant-hier  pen- 
dant que  j*etais  a  Versailles  ? 

Que  fites-vous  il  y  a  trois  se- 
maines  ? 


Where  were  you  when  you  biiilt 
that  cottage  ? 


Je  re9us    trois    dames  et  deux 

messieurs  de  Paris. 
Je  vendis  la  maison  de  Versailles, 

et  les  trois  chaumi^res  de  St 

Denis,  il  y  a  trois  ou  quatre 

semaines. 
J'^tais  i  Passy  lorsque  je  batis 

la  chaumi^re. 
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Why  did  you  come  back  from 

Passy  in  Jime  ? 
Did  you  not  receiTC  lessons  from 

a  gentleman  whilst  you  were 

at  xlome? 

Did  you  not  sell  some  bottles 
of  wine  some  weeks  ago  ? 

Did  you  not  take  a  letter  the  day 
before  yesterday,  whilst  you 
were  in  the  house  of  M.  ? 

Did  you  not  hold  that  letter  at 
the  window  when  you  saw  me  ? 

Were  some  persons  in  the  house  ? 


Which  house  did  you  take  when 
you  were  at  Calais  ? 


Which  is  it? 

De  29  otez  onze,  reste  •  • .  ? 


Parce  que  je  re9us  alors    une 

lettre  de  M.  Capefigue. 
Pendant  que  j*§tais  d  Jttome,  dans 

le  mois  de  juillet,  je  re9us  des 

lemons  d'un  monsieur,  de  ^I. 

Bicchi. 
Oui,  je  Tendis  30  bouteilles  de 

vin,  il  y  a  cinq  ou  six  semaines ; 

j'§tais  alors  a  Paris. 
Oui,  je  pris  avant-hier  la  lettre  de 

M.  Gorju,  pendant  que  j'ejtais 

dans  la  maison. 
Oui,  je  tins  la  lettre  pendant  huit 

ou  dix  minutes. 
M.  Granger  et  M.  Orloff.    Des 

que  je  vis   M.    Granger,   je 

parlai  espagnol;  avec  M.  Orloff 

je  parlai  russe. 
Petals  i  Calais  en  mai ;  je  vis  la 

maison  de  M.  Payen  en  juin, 

et  la  chaumi^re  de  M.  Jules 

deux  jours  aprds.    Je  pns  la 

chaumi^re. 
La  chaumidre  a  droite. 
Reste  18;  18  et  11  font  29. 


FIFTH  LESSON.  CIKQUIEME  LE^ON. 


Present  participle.  Participe  present. 

Parlant.  Batissant.  Becevant. 

Building.  Beceiving. 

Tenant.  Pronant. 

Holding.  Taking. 

Participe  pass6. 
Be^u.  Vendu.        Tenu.        Pris. 


Speaking. 

Tendant. 
Selling. 

Past  participle. 

Parl4.  Bati. 

Spoken.        Built. 


Beceived.        Sold. 


Held.       Taken. 


En  (before  a  verb). 
Li,  by. 


Je  suis.         Partout.         A  la  campagne. 
I  am.        Ever}'where.      In  the  country. 


Un  portefeuille.       Toujours.        Dans.  (  of  place, 
A  pocket-book.         Always.  In.   |  of  time. 


Une  pierre. 
A  stone. 
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Que,  or  qu'  (before  a  Towel).    Tantdt 


tant6t 


What 

Une  tuile. 
A  tile. 


•Pavais. 
Ihad. 


Sometimes — sometimes,  at  other  times. 
Now now,  at  one  time,  at  others. 

Ilk.  Ici.  Ainsi.  J*ai. 

There.  Here.  So,  thus.  I  have. 

Ayez-vous  P  Un  franc 

Have  you  ?  A  firane. 

(Multiplication  A.  333,  9.) 

EXERCISE  VI. 

By  speaking  Spanish  with  Mr  Fuald^s,  I  take  a  lesson.  What 
are  you  doing  ?  I  am  building  in  the  country  houses  on  the  right, 
building  cottages  on  the  left,  building  everywnere.  I  am  at  Guny, 
always  holding  a  pocket-book,  receiving  stones  and  tiles;  now 
spea&ing  English,  now  speaking  French  and  German.  I  was  there 
selling  loaves,  bottles  of  wine,  cups  of  tea,  and  several  things.  I 
have  spoken  Russian  with  M"'*  Victorine,  and  German  with  several 
gentlemen.  I  have  built  three  shops.  I  have  held  the  loaves  and 
the  cups.  I  had  sold  47  bottles  of  wine  two  weeks  ago.  By 
selling  cups,  loaves,  bottles,  and  several  things  in  the  country,  I 
received  the  day  before  yesterday  817  francs.  In  speaking  thus,  I 
took  four  bottles  of  wine.  By  selling  stones  I  have  received  2174 
francs.  I  wish  you  good  morning.  Good  day.  Have  you  built 
something  in  the  country  P  At  one  time  I  receive  three  francs, 
at  others  fifty.    Seven  times  six  are  . . . 


CONVERSATION. 


What  have  you  been  doing  in 

the  country  P 
Avez-vous  re9u  des  tuiles  et  des 

pierres  P 

Avez-vous  bitti  quelque  chose  P 
How  did  you  learn  Spanish  P 

How  did  you  come  by  so  much 

money  ? 
Combien  avez-vous  re9u  de  M. 

Lebourjot  P 

Avez-vous  pris  des  pains  P 

Avez-vous  recu  300  francs  avant- 
hierP 


jai 


J'ai  bati  une    maison,    et 

vendu  trois  chaumi^res. 
J*ai  re^u,  il  y  a  trois  jours,  vingt- 

cinq    mlLle    tuiles    et     deux 

mille  pierres. 
Qui,  je    batis  tant6t  &  droite, 

tantot  a  gauche. 
£n  parlant  espagnol  avec  plu- 

sieurs  messieurs  de  Madria. 
£n  vendant  des  pierres,  des  tuiles, 

des  maisons,  des  chaumidres. 
En  prenant  la  maison  de    M. 

Lebourjot,  je  re9us  avant  hier 

13,017  francs. 
•Pai  pris  quatre  pains  etplusieon 

bouteilles  de  vin. 
•Pavais  re^u  de  M"«  L§^r  340 

francs,  il  y  a  trois  semames ;  et 

U,  dans  le   portefeuille,  j'ai 

toigours  1100  francs. 
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Fartout.    Tant6t  ici,  tant6t  la. 


Where  do  you  stay  when  you  are 

in  the  country  ? 
Avez-Yous  re9u    20    bouteilles 

d'huile  de  M.  Ledru  ? 
Qu*avez-Yous  dans  leportefeuille  ? 


Non,  j'ai  re9u  75  bouteilles  de 

vin. 
J'ai  216  francs. 


SIXTH  LESSON. 


SIXIEME  LE^ON. 


New  verbs,  which  refer  to  the  tribes  already  known,  serving  to 
put  to  the  test  the  proficiency  of  the  student 


I.  Donner,        to  give. 
Kefuser,        to  refuse, 
(de)  (to) 

m.  Apercevoir,  to  perceive. 
Devoir,         to  owe. 


II.  Finir,      to  finish. 
Obeir,      to  obey. 

(i) 

IV.  R^pandre,    to  pour  out,  to 

spill,  to  shed. 


Attendre, 

Entendre, 
Kepondre, 

Ferdre, 
Mordre, 


to  wait,  to  wait 
for,  to  expect, 
to  hear, 
to  answer. 

to  lose, 
to  bite. 


V.  Obtenir,  to  obtain. 


Yenir, 
(a) 


(from) 
to  come, 
(to) 


VI.  Apprendre,  to  learn,  to  hear 

(que)  [that. 

Comprendre,  to  understand. 


A. 
To. 


Que  (qu*  before  a  vowel). 
That 


Combien  de  . . .  .  ? 
How  many  . . .  ? 

(Copy  A.  249.    Division  A.  333-10.    Days  U.  I.  436.) 


EXERCISE  Til. 

Would  you  like  to  eive  something  to  M.  Faulin  ?  I  have  refused 
to  give  417  bottles  of  wine  to  M°^«  Legoury.  The  day  before  yester- 
day I  lost  27  francs  in  Faris.  Will  you  finisn  the  house  of  M.  Fierre  ? 
By  obeying  the  two  young  ladies  I  have  obtained  a  cottage. 
On  Saturday  last  I  perceived  Miss  Lev^que  speaking  to  Mrs 
Lecouvreur.  I  owe  321  francs.  I  come  to  Versailles.  By  hearing 
M.  Chevalier  I  have  learnt  several  things.  I  am  waiting  at 
Boulogne  for  Mrs  Fanelly.  By  understanding  German  and  Russian 
I  understand  the  three  ladies.    Whilst  I  was  in  the  country  with 
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M.  Filley,  I  came  to  Furesne.  I  perceive  that  I  am  poming  out 
something.  I  have  spilt  the  wine.  Would  you  like  to  come  on 
Wednesday  ?  On  Friday  last  I  answered  the  letter  of  Mn  Dagny. 
How  many  houses  have  you  ? 


CONYEBSATION. 


£n  36  combien  de  fois  6  ? 

What  sort  of  noise  did  you  hear 
on  the  night  of  Mondlay  ? 

Atcz-tous  obtenu  les  240  francs 

de  M.  Julien  ? 
Youlez-Yous    mordre     dans    le 

pain? 
Youdriez-vous  repondre  k  W^ 

Justine? 
J'apprends  que  je  dois  60  francs 

a  M.  Guyon. 
Avez-vous  perdu  le  portefeuille 

de  M.  Sinibaldi? 

Voulez-Yous     donner     quelque 
chose  k  monsieur  P.  ? 

Avez-Yous  re9u  une   lettre    de 

Paris? 
Pourquoi  avez-YOus  r§pandu  la 

bouteille  d'huile  ? 
I  must  tell  you  that  I  did  not 

take  the    1000   francs   from 

Mrs  Creville. 
Youlez-Yous    obeir  a  M.  Gon- 

tran? 

N.B.  We  should  adyise  the  student  to  write,  for  his  own  use,  a 
vocabulary  of  the  words  included  in  each  lesson,  so  that  he  may 
consult  it  at  a  glance,  whenever  he  wishes  to  form  new  sentences 
according  to  the  constructions  pointed  out. 


Six  fois;  parce  que  six  fois  6 

font  36. 
J'entendis     plusieurs     hommes 

parlant  italien,  lundi  dernier, 

dans  la  chaumidre. 
Qui ;  j'ai  obtenu  les  240  francs 

dimanche  dernier. 
Je  veux  mordre  dans  le  pain  et 

dans  le  poulet. 
Non;     j'ai     r^pondu     a    M^ 

Justine  hier. 
J*attends  aujourdHiui  M.  Guyon ; 

j*ai  perdu  500  francs  avec  luL 
Non ;  j'ai  aper9u  le  portefeuille 

de  M.  Simbaldi  dans  lasixidme 

chaumiere,  la,  k  gauche. 
Je  refuse.    J*ai  donne  hier  100 

francs  4  M.  P.,  et  avant-hier 

300  francs  sLM"*  P. 
J'attends  trois  lettres  de  Paris, 

et  une  de  St.  Denis. 
Pourquoi  avez-vous  r§pandu  la 

bouteille  de  vin  ? 
J'apprends  avec  plaisir  que  vous 

avez  refus^  les  1000  nnncs  de 

M""*  Creville. 
Je  veux  obeir  i  M.  Gontran. 


SEYENTH  LESSON.  SEPTIEME  LEgON. 

{Copy  Table  of  the  Formation  of  Tenses,  A.  252,  253.) 

This  Table,  which  sums  up  the  theory  that  has  been  gradually  ex- 
plained before,  must  be  carefully  copied  and  learned  by  heart,  so 
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that  the  learner  may  afterwards  write  it  from  memory,  with  any  of 
the  verbs  he  may  have  seen.  As  to  the  2  able  of  the  persons  already 
knowfif  he  will  be  able  to  conjugate  by  it,  and  at  sight,  any  of  the 
French  verbs  he  knows.  We  subjoin  the  translation  of  the  tenses 
and  persons,  which  we  meet  with  for  the  first  time  in  the  Table  of 
the  Formation  of  Tenses,  &c. 


1.  Pres.  Indie.    Je  parle, 


Nous  parlons, 

Yous  parlez. 

Us  or  ellesparlent, 


Imperfect.       Je  parlais, 


Preterite.        Je  parhii, 


Future. 


Je  parlerai, 


C!onditionaL    Je  parlerais, 


Imperative. 


Parle, 

Qu'il  or  ffk^elle  parle, 

Parlons, 

Parlez, 

Qu*il  or  qu*elles  parlent, 


Pres.  Subjunct.  Que  je  parle, 

Que  tu  paries, 
Qu'il  or  qu'elle  parle. 

Que  nous  parlions. 
Que  vous  parliez, 
Qu*ils  or  qu'elles  parlent, 

Imp.  Subjunct.  Que  je  parlasse, 


I  speaks  I  am  speaking, 

I  do  speak, 
tee  speak,  ^c. 
you  speak,  ^c, 
they  speak,  ^-c. 

I  was  speaking,  I  used 
to  speak,  I  did  speak, 

I  spoke,  I  did  speak, 

I  shall  or  will  speak, 

Ishould  or  unndd  speak4 

speak  thou, 

let  him  or  her  speak, 

let  us  speak, 

speak  you, 

let  them  speak, 

that  I  may  speak, 

thou  mayest  speak, 
he     or    she    may 

speak, 
we  may  speak, 
you  may  speak, 
they  may  speak, 

I  might  speak. 


2.  We  shall  make  use  of  the  subjunctive  by  means  of  the  simple 
tenses  of  FaUoir  (see  A.  288.)  and  the  conjunctions  Afin  que,  in 
order  that,  in  order  to  ;  Pour  que,  in  order  that ;  Quoique,  quoiqu' 
(before  a  vowel  or  silent  h),  though,  although, 

3.  Si  (s*  before  it),  if,  does  not  require  the  subjunctive,  as  in 
E^lish.     Si  never  precedes  a  future  or  conditional.     (S.  415.  87.) 

K  must  be  observed,  that,  in  English  the  verb,  which  follows  when 
(quand),  as  soon  as  (aussitdt  que,  des  que),  is  put  in  English  in  the 
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present  indicatiye,  when  the  future  is  meant;  but  the  French  yerb 
ought  to  be  in  the  future.    Example : — 

When  I  come  to  Paris,  I  shall  receive  you. 
Quand  je  viendrai  k  Paris  je  tous  recevrai. 

As  soon  as  I  speak  French,  I  will  answer  Mr  T. 
Dds  que  je  panerai  fran9ais,  je  r^pondrai  a  M.  T. 


EXERCISE  YUI. 

I  must  hold  the  letter  whilst  you  speak  to  Mr  Pagny.  I  shall 
build  a  house  on  the  left.  Let  us  receive  the  ladies.  Though  I 
wait  for  Mr  Dugaby,  I  shall  receive  several  gentlemen.  I  was 
learning  a  lesson  when  he  gave  a  letter  to  Mrs  C^risy.  She  must 
obey  several  ladies.  K  I  were  comine  to  Paris,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  wait  for  Miss  Julie.    I  was  takmg  a  cup  of  tea  when  the 

fenueman  spoke  to  me.  We  should  be  obliged  to  speak  Itfdian. 
should  answer  the  letter,  if  I  were  at  Versailles.  If  we  were 
finishing  the  cottage,  we  should  receive  2000  francs.  You  must  not 
bite.  We  must  come  to  Lyons  on  Monday.  They  will  come  to 
the  house  on  Saturday.  In  June  I  shall  imderstand  Spanish.  I 
was  expectingM.  Dury  yesterday.  In  order  that  I  might  give  400 
francs  to  Mr  Drouot,  1  was  obliged  to  obtain  600  francs  from  Mrs 
CabiUe.    You  will  be  obliged  to  lose  tbi  four  houses.    When  the 

fentlemen  from  Paris  come  to  Passy,  I  shall  expect  Mr  Goury. 
iCt  him  speak. 


I. — ON  INTERROGATION. 

The  simplest  form  consists  in  inverting  the  position  of  the  pro- 
noun and  the  verb  :  vous  parlez,  you  spesik ;  parlez-vow  f  do  you 
speak  ?  In  verbs  ending  m  e  mute,  an  acute  accent  is  put  upon  it, 
to  avoid  the  meeting  of  two  feeble  sounds.  Thus  we  say  :  Parle- 
je  ?  do  I  speak  ?  instead  ofparle-je. 

EXERCISE  IX. 

Will  you  come  to  Fontenay  ?  Must  we  answer  Mr  Fonsalbe  ? 
I  shall  answer  the  letter  of  Mr  Paul.  When  I  answer  the  young 
lady,  I  shall  speak  German.  Shall  I  obtain  the  75,000  francs? 
No,  sir.  Would  I  refuse  Mrs  Pierre?  Must  they  understand 
German  or  English?  Are  you  losing  50  francs?  Should  I  be 
obliged  to  come  to  Bordeaux  ?  Shall  I  give  to-day  the  house  to 
Mrs  Julie  ?  In  order  that  we  may  wait  for  Mr  Bajulet,  what  must 
we  answer  Miss  Laurent  ?  Do  I  speak  French  or  Italian  ?  You 
speak  Italian  slowly.    Then,  let  us  speak  fast. 
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CONVERSATION. 


Faut-il  que  tous  parliez  i  M. 
Pierry? 


Aperceves-yous     la     qiiatxi^me 

chaumidre  a  droite  ? 
n  £Eiudrait  que  yous  donnassiez 

des  le9on8  4  Jules;  je  yeux 

qu'il  parle  espagnoL 

Comprenez-Yous      la     septidme 
le^on? 

Que  devez-vous  i  M.  Georgeot  ? 

Apprenez-Yous  lentementP 
Donnez-vous  quelque  chose  pour 

le  monsieur  de  raris  ? 
Yous  parlez  anglais  lentement. 


Oui,  il  faut  que  je  parle  k  M. 
Pierry,  et  que  j'obtienne  la 
septidme  maison,  i  gauche ; 
YOUS  comprenez. 

Qui,  j'aper9ois  une  chaumiere. 

Je  donnerai  des  le9ons  a  Jules 

auand je  viendrai  i  Paris ;  oui, 
faut  au'il  apprenne ;  il  faut 

qu'il  parle  fran9ais  et  espagnoL 
Je  comprends  plusieurs  le9on8; 

je    comprendnd   la  septidme 

aujourdliuL 
Nous  devons  quelque   chose  i 

M.  Georgeot. 
J*apprends  vlte. 
Que  donnerai-je  ?  20  francs  ? 


Parle-je  lentement?    II  faut  que 

je  parle  vite. 
Qu'ils  re9oivent  des  dames  et  des 

messieurs. 


EUe  prendra  18  bouteilles  de  vin. 


Messieurs    Dodin    re9oivent    a 

Passy    des     dames    et    des 

messieurs. 
Combien   de  bouteilles  de  vin 

M"*  Julie  prendra-t-elle  ? 

Au  maUre.—Youa  pouvez  maintenant  exiger  de  Tel^ve  qu'il 
apporte  k  chaque  le9on  des  phrases  dans  lesquelles  il  aura  du  in- 
troduire  des  mots  nouveaux  tires  des  vocabulaires  places  a  la  fin. 
On  ne  pourrait  Taccoutumer  trop  tot  k  faire  quelque  chose  de  lui- 
meme. 


EIGHTH  LESSON.  HUITIEME  LE^ON. 

(Read  A.  254.  Ist.  How  to  form  all  tha  persons,  8fC.  2nd.  Table 
of  the  Formation  of  Persons,  255.  Copy  it,  and  observe  the  termina- 
tians,  so  that  you  may  conjugate  verbs  by  it,  3rd.  Write  dmcn 
also  some  verbs,  which  correspond  with  the  six  conjugations  given  at 
full  length  in  the  Becapitulatory  Table,  A.  256,  257.) 

The  next  exercise  and  conyersation  will  turn  upon  all  the 
terminations.  The  three  verbs,  conraincre  (tribe  37),  mettre  (tribe 
29),  rompre  (tribe  34),  and  vouloir,  partially  Known  (A.  275),  which 
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we  wanted  to  complete  the  table  of  those  terminations,  will  be  found 
in  Accidence  and  Tables. 

n. — ON    INTEBBOGATION. 

1.  The  euphonic  t,  followed  and  preceded  by  a  hyphen,  is  put 
between  a  verb  in  the  third  person  singular,  endine  with  a  vowel, 
and  one  of  the  pronouns  tV,  elle,  on :  varle-t-il  f  does  he  speak  P 
parle-t-elle  f  does  she  speak  ?     ^We  shall  see  on  further  on.) 

2.  When  the  English  verb-sign  is  separated  from  the  verb  it 
affects  by  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  that  verb-sign  does  not  lose 
its  simple  character  of  a  mere  sign,  and  is  not  to  be  translated. 

English.  Literal  English.  French. 

Does  Mr  Pierre  speak  ?    (Mr  Pierre,  speaks  he  ?)         M.  P.  parle-t-H  ? 
Will  Mr  Pierre  come  ?       (Mr  Pierre,  will  come  he  ?)     M.  P.  viendra-t-il  ? 
WouldMr  Pierre  answer  ?  (Mr  Pierre,  wonldanswerhe  ?)  M.  P.  r6pondrait-il  ? 

Vers,  ahotit,  towards, 
{Read  U.  I.  462.   Dates.  34.) 

EXERCISE  X. 

Does  Mrs  Dumont  refuse  to  speak  Italian?  As  soon  as 
he  came  last  Sunday,  he  spoke  Spanish.  Why  does  she  spill 
the  wine  ?  Will  he  be  obliged  to  convince  Mrs  Gorju  ?  Will 
she  be  obliged  to  lose  1000  francs  ?  When  I  came  on  Saturday, 
they  were  putting  some  bottles  of  wine  in  the  cottage.  Would 
they  speak  to  Mr  Bajulet,  if  he  were  coming  in  September  ?  On  the 
12th  of  January  she  sold  the  two  houses.  Did  she  receive  the 
4000  francs  ?  Shall  we  take  the  loaf  and  the  two  chickens  ?  Should 
we  be  obliged  to  build  something  on  the  right,  whilst  you  are 
building  on  the  left  ?  Do  you  want  to  convince  Mr  Xavier  ?  You 
will  be  obliged  to  learn  Spanish.  In  order  that  we  may  receive 
the  500  bottles  of  wine,  shall  we  be  obliged  to  come  to  Paris  ? 
Will  she  obey  Mr  Juilly  ?  She  understood  that  Mrs  Fagnier 
would  expect  Jules  in  1857,  about  the  16th  of  February. 

CONVERSATION. 


Pourquoi  refuseriez-vous  de  re- 
cevoir  M.  et  M"®  Ligny, 
mardi,  7  septembre  ? 

Qu'aperceviez-vous  avant-hier  i 
la  campagne  lorsque  je  vins  a 
la  maison? 


Parce  qu*il  faudrait  que  je 
rejusse  et  M.  Ligny,  et  M™« 
Ligny,  et  M"e  Ligny,  avec 
plusieurs  messieurs  de  Paris. 

J'avais  aper9u  un  monsieur  et 
line  dame. 
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Pourquoi  faudra-t-il  que  tous 
preniez  des  pierres  et  des  tulles 
d  St  Denis  et  a  St  Germain  ? 

Vous  conyaincrai-je    que    tous 

perdriez  500  francs  avec  M. 

Notassard,  si  tous  refusiez  de 

donner     49     francs    si    "MJ^ 

Payillon  ? 
£n  Tendant  le  palais  de   Pas- 

sy,   M.M.  Dury  recevront-ils 

30,000  francs  ? 
Combien  de  fois  faut-il  que  M. 

Signol  vienne  a  Paris  ? 

M.  Jelyot  attendra-t-il  C^sarine  ? 


Parce  cju'il  faudrait  que  nous 
batissions  plusieurs  maisons 
et  cinq  ou  six  chaumidres  dans 
le  mois  de  mai. 

Je  suis  convaincu  que  je  perdrai 
les  49  francs  et  les  500  francs. 


H  faudra  qu'ils  vendent  le  palais 

40    ou  50    mille  francs;  ils 

doivent  39,576  fr. 
Trois  fois ;  une  fois  en  mil  huit 

cent  cinquante-sept   et  deux 

fois  en  1858. 
n  attendra  C^sarine  vers  le  sept. 


NINTH  LESSON. 


NEUVIEME  LE^ON. 


Personal  Pronouns.  Pronoms  personnels. 

{Itead  apostrophe  A.  290,  291,  292—1,  2.    Pronouns,) 

NEW  VERBS.— TRIBE  I. 

S'amuser.  S'habiller.  AUer  a  (A.  264). 

To  amuse  one's  self.    To  dress  one*s  self.        To  go  to  ... . 

S'occuper  de.  Se  m§fier  de.  Passer. 

To  be  occupied  with,  to  concern      To  mistrust.        To  pass,  to  go. 
one's  sell  with,  to  think  of, 
to  mind. 

Pardonner  a.  Commander  i,  Ou  ? 

To  forgive.  To  command,  to  order,  to  bid.      Where,  whither? 

D'oa  ?  Jusqu'ou  ?  Jusqu'^  .  .  . 

Whence,  where  from?    How  far  ...  ?       As  far  as,  till,  until . .  . 

Par  ou . .  ?  Par.        Comment  ? 

Through  what  place,  through  where  ?     Through.        How  ? 

{Head  U.  I.  462.  Hour.  35.) 

EXERCISE  XI. 

I  amuse  myself  in  France;  and  how  will  you  amuse  yourself? 
I  shall  amuse  myself,  if  I  go  with  you.  They  amused  themselves 
at  St.  Denis  yesterday,  at  half-past  six.    Let  us  flatter  ourselves 
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that  she  will  come  at  a  quarter  past  nine.  Through  what  place 
would  they  receive  the  bottles  of  wine  ?  Throu^  Meudon.  How  ? 
I  will  speak  to  you  at  twelve.  Where  does  Misa  Dury  come  from  ? 
From  Lyons.  Did  Mr  Fointil  speak  to  her  yesterday  ?  How  will 
you  take  the  chicken  and  the  bottle  of  wine?  Dress  yourself  at  ten 
minutes  past  nine.  Mrs  R^boul  mistrusts  me.  Order  Mr  Cugny 
three  bottles  of  wine,  five  loaves,  and  some  chickens.  Forgive  me, 
madam,  I  have  taken  something  from  the  house.  How  far  will 
they  go  ?  I  must  think  of  them.  Miss  X.  and  Mr  Brul6  will  go 
as  far  as  London.  You  must  flatter  her.  Does  she  mistrust  you  P 
Do  you  speak  of  them  P  At  what  time  will  they  pass  P  At  ten 
minutes  to  two. 

CONVERSATION. 


Yiendrez-vous  i  3  heures,  ou  d  5 
heures  un  quart  ? 

Par  ou  passerez-vous  ? 


Pourquoi 
vous? 


me    m§fierais-je    de 


Comment  M.  et  M"«  Poinsinet 

parlent-ils  de  moi  ? 
Avez-vous    appris    la    huiti^me 

lecon  P 
Voudriez-vous  vous  occuper  de 

mademoiselle  Celeste  P 

Voulez-vous  la  raaison  k  gauche  ? 

£t  la  chaumi^re,  la  voudriez- 
vous  ? 

Combien  de  tuiles  ct  de  pierres 
faudra-t-il  que  vous  preniez  i 
Meudon  P 

Vous  amuserez-vous  k  la  cam- 

pagneP 
Pardonnez-vous  k  M.  C.  et  k 

M»e  V.  ? 

A  quelle  heure  viendrez-vous  P 
venez  sur  le  coup  de  huit 
heures  P 


Je  vais  k  Paris,  et  si  2  heures 

25  minutes  je  m*occuperai  de 

vous. 
J'irai  a  Passy,  dePassy  k  Chaillot, 

et  alors  je  passerai  par  Paris. 

Vous  mefieriez-vous  de  moi  P 
n  ne  faut  pas  vous  m§fier  de  moi. 

J'irai    ou    vous    voudrez    et 

jusqu*ou  vous  voudrez. 
lis  parlaient  de  vous  avec  plaisir 

quand  Tetais  k  Versailles. 
Papprendrais  la  huiti^me  le9on 

si  je  Favais. 
II  faut  que  j'aille  k  Paris,  et  alors 

je  m'occuperai  d'elle;  je  lui 

parlerai  de  vous. 
Oui,  je  la  veux. 
Oui,  je  la  prendrai. 

n  faudra  que  je  passe  k  Meudon, 
et  que  je  prenne  600  pierres  et 
6000  tuiles,  pour  que  je  finisse 
le  maison. 

Si  nous  allons  k  la  campagne, 
nous  nous  amuserons. 

Je  leur  pardonne. 

Je  m*habillerai  k  6  heures,  et 
j'irai  a  Deuil  si  9  heures  5 
minutes. 
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TENTH  LESSON.     DIXIEME  LE^ON. 

{Bead  A.  294.  Use  of  three  pronouns.  En,  A.  295.  Demon- 
stratiye  ce,  A.  335.) 

Se  proposer  un  but,  un  objet.  Accorder  quelque  chose  L 

To  propose  to  one's  self  an  end,  an  object      To  grant  something  to. 

En  penser.  En  rire  (tribe  33).  S'en  amuser. 

To  think  of  it,      To  laugh  at  it.  To  amuse  one's  self  with  it, 

about  it.  with  him,  &c. 

S'en  tirer.  Contenir  (tribe  6).         Danger. 

To  get  out  of  it,  of  difficulty.    To  contain.  Danger. 

Affaire.  Sac.  Bourse. 

ASair,  business,  matter,  concern.        Bag.  Purse. 

(French  coins,  U.  I.  462.) 

EXERCISE  XII. 

I  must  grant  you  that  bagof  napoleons  at  half-past  five.  She 
will  amuse  herself  with  it.  JDo  they  propose  that  object  to  them- 
selves ?  Mr  George  and  Mrs  Pierrot  will  laugh  at  it.  Will  you 
refuse  2000  five-franc  pieces  ?  That  will  get  me  out  of  difficulty. 
How  many  bank-notes,  gold  pieces,  and  two-franc  pieces  does  this 
bag  contain?  It  contains  five  bank-notes  of  1000  francs,  75 
napoleons,  18  gold  pieces,  5  of  ten-francs,  117  gold  pieces  of  five- 
firuics,  200  five-franc  pieces  in  silver,  and  three  francs  in  copper. 
That  house  contains  twenty  bags  of  gold.  Do  you  wish  to  get  out 
of  that  affair  ?  Did  they  laugh  at  it  ?  Grant  them  the  four  cot- 
tages on  the  left.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  That  pocket-book 
contains  900  francs  in  bank-notes.    Why  do  you  laugh  at  it  ? 


CONVERSATION. 


Que  vous  proposez-vous  ? 


Si  M.  Poulot  ne  vous  accorde 

pas  cette  chaumi^re,  comment 

vous  en  tirerez-vous  ? 
Combien  de  napoleons  voudriez 

vous    pour     vous     tirer     de 

ce  danger? 


Un  but.  Je  voudrais  la  chau- 
mi^re  de  M.  Poulot;  me  la 
donnera-t-il  ?  Qu'en  pensez- 
vous? 

Je  ne  m'en  tirerai  pas,  et  il  en 
rira. 

Je  voudrais  200  pieces  de  40 
francs,  6u  8000  francs ;  avec 
cela  je  donnerais  4000  francs 
k  M.  Jules,  200  4  M«»«  Estelle, 
quelque  chose  i  vous  et  a 
£rois  ou  quatre  messieurs  de 
Paris. 
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Accorderez-vou8  quelque  chose 

a  M>»«  Canivet  ? 
Ou  avez-vous  re9u  le  poulet  de 

M.  Cugny? 
Parlerez-vous  de  cette  affaire  sL 

MM.  Pipelet? 
Combien  de  billets  de  banque 

avez-vous  ? 


Non ;  elle  s'en  tiiera. 

A  EnnenonviUe  je  m'en  amuse 

avec  ces  dames. 
Je  leur  en  parlerai  le  17  juin, 

quand  j*irai  k  la  campagne. 
Ten  ai  heuf.    Je  me  propose  d'en 

donner  quatre  aM.  Jacquemin. 


ELEVENTH  LESSON.        ONZIEME  LE^ON. 


(Head  A.  296—17 ;  JEUipsts  of  a  preposition,  24;  M^me.  25.) 

Y  viser, 
To  aim  at  it, 
to  aim  at . .  .  there. 


Y  gagner, 
To  get  something  by  it, 
to  gain  something  there. 


Yaller, 
To  go  there. 


Y  donner, 
To  give  there. 


Compter  sur  .  . . 
To  rely  upon  . . . 
To  count  upon. 

(English  coins,  see  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  book.) 


EXERCISE  xm. 

How  many  pounds  sterling  will  that  gentleman  get  by  it  P  Does 
he  rely  upon  them  ?  Shall  we  amuse  ourselves  there  P  Yes,  we 
must  amuse  ourselves  there,  and  amuse  Mr  and  Mrs  Delbare.  Let 
us  go  to  Paris  on  Friday,  and  let  us  amuse  ourselves  there.  At 
what  time  must  we  count  upon  you  P  Count  upon  us  at  twelve. 
When  I  was  at  Naples  with  Mr  Gorju,  I  spoke  there  of  that  house 
in  the  country.  Will  Mr  Gorju  sell  itP  What  will  he  gain  by  it? 
Do  they  aim  at  it  P  As  for  them,  they  speak  of  it  with  pleasure. 
As  for  her,  she  will  gain  something  there.  What  do  you  gain  by 
itP  If  you  come  to  Passy,  give  there  20  loaves  and  20  bottles  of 
wine.  If  I  were  in  Versailles,  I  should  be  obliged  to  g^ve  there  ten 
lessons  on  Monday,  and  seven  on  Tuesday.  Shall  you  go  yourself  P 
No ;  Mr  Pignon  will  go  himself.  Have  you  built  those  houses  P 
I  have  built  them  myself. 

CONVERSATION. 


Combien  &ut-il  de  livres  sterling 
pour  100  francs  P 

Si  je  gagne  dans  cette  affeure 
1000  ou  1200  francs,  qu'y 
gagnerez-vous,  vous-m^e  P 


II  faut  quatre  livres  sterling. 

Ty  gagnerai,  moi-m^me,  527 
£rancs,  et  messieurs  Clichot 
y  gagneront  2000  francs. 
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Comptez-Yous  sur  cette  maison  P 
M.  FeignetYOusla  vendra-t-il  ? 

Mesdames    Dury    s'amus^ent- 
elles  eudi  dernier  ? 

OUt  avez-vous  appris  que    M"»« 
Lebrun  compte  sur  moi  ? 


Je  les  lui  donnerai  dans  une 
lettre,  yers  le  15  mai.  Et  vous, 
irez-Tous  a  Giiny,  ou  elle 
viendra  le  20  ? 


Ty  compte.  H  m'en  parla  la 
semaine  demidre  a  I^assy,  oUt 
j*§tai8  avec  lui. 

Elles  entendirent  avec  plaisir  M. 
Chauyet.  II  leur  parla  russe, 
fran9ais,  allemand,  et  italien. 

Combien  lui  devez-vous ;  40,000 
livres  sterling,  ou  un  million 
de  francs?  £lle  compte  sur 
20,0001iyres,  ou  500,000  francs. 

Je  voudrais  y  aller ;  mais  si  je 
n'y  vais  pas  moi-meme,  Paul 
ira  avec  les  20,000  livres. 


TWELFTH  LESSON.  DOUZIEME  LE^ON. 

{Head  A.  298,  Position  of  the  negatives  and  pronouns  in  their 
relation  to  the  verb,  as  well  as  the  new  words  and  expressions  included 
in  it,  which  will  be  found  in  the  next  Exercises,) 

The  new  verbs  are^ 

Voir  (A.  275.).    Frier  . .  .  (de)  (Tribe  1,  c).      Ecrire  (Tribe  18.). 
To  see,  to  guess.    To  beg  . . .  (to).  To  write. 

Hester.  Dire.  (A.  278.)  Vouloir  dire. 

To  stay,  to  remain.      To  say,  to  tell.        To  wish  to  say,  to  mean. 

When  de  comes  after  a  verb,  and  is  immediately  followed  by  an 
infinitive,  it  is  translated  by  to  :  je  vous  prie  de  lui  §crire,  /  beg  of 
you  to  write  to  him. 

We  again  repeat  that  the  pupil  will  find  it  exceedingly  con- 
venient to  have  made  for  himself  a  little  vocabulary  of  the  words 
contained  in  each  lesson ;  and  while  submitted  to  an  examination, 
he  may  be  allowed  to  have  it  in  his  hand,  that  he  may  now  and  then 
glance  at  it. 

The  teacher  will  write  on  the  board  NE  and  PAS,  and  will  ask 
his  pupils  to  add  before,  between,  and  after,  the  words,  which  can 
form  sentences,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Mechanism  of  the  Pronouns,  the  Position  of  the  Negatives  and 
Pronouns,  He  will  point  out  many  of  the  verbs  hitherto  gone 
through  to  be  written  in  four  ways,  as :  je  m^y  amuse  ;  Ven  occupes- 
iuf  une  lui  en  donne  pas  ;  ne  nous  comprenons-nous  pas,  ^c. 
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The  importance  of  this  Lesson,  which  sums  up,  as  it  were,  the 
plan  begun  from  the  first,  and  the  number  of  words  newly  intro- 
auced,  will  require  two  or  three  readings,  as  well  as  examinations 
on  the  previous  Lessons,  before  going  on  with  the  next. 

EXEKCISE  XIY. 

Do  not  hold  that  chicken.  I  obey  yery  well.  They  do  not  wait 
with  pleasure.  Will  she  not  refuse  with  reluctance  ?  Do  we  owe 
anything  ?  I  have  learned  a  lesson  to-day.  Shall  we  not  hear  ? 
Must  they  not  give  it  with  pleasure  ?  I  refuse  you  with  reluctance. 
Did  she  not  obey  you  the  day  before  yesterday  ?  You  do  not 
always  understand  me.  Did  I  not  conyince  you  yesterday?  I 
always  give  him  some  of  it.  Have  you  not  always  amused  him 
with  it  ?  Have  they  granted  some  to  her  to-day  ?  Did  you  not 
refuse  her  some  of  it  yesterday?  I  wish  I  were  not  obliged  to 
grant  it  to  them.  Why  not  learn  a  lesson  to-day  ?  Why  not  speak 
Spanish  with  them  ?  We  begged  of  him  never  to  laugh  at  it.  I 
propose  to  you  never  to  write  to  him  again.  I  wish  I  owed  nothing, 
Mr  Goiju.  You  scarcely  hear.  Do  they  see  nobody  ?  I  see  no 
danger  in  writing  to  Mr  Puisot.  They  oy  no  means  guess  what 
we  mean.  Will  she  see  no  advantage  in  remaining  in  the  country? 
We  neither  learn  nor  comprehend  very  welL  They  do  not  wish  to 
leam  any  more.    We  only  see  a  house  and  three  men. 

CONVERSATION. 


Ne  vous  occupez-vous  pas  de  la 
maison  N^.  8  P 

Ne  vous  en  parle-t-il  pas  toujours 
lorsque  vous  le  voyez  a  Paris 
ou  a  Fontainebleau  ? 

Viendra-t-il,  ou  ne  viendra-t-il 
pas,  le  15  ce  mois  ?  S'il  ne 
vient  pas,  je  vous  prie  de  ne 
plus  lui  §crire. 

Je  n'ai  aper9u  nuUe  part   les 

bouteilles  de  vin  de  Bordeaux. 

Oii  rrai-je  les  prendre  ? 
Voulez-vous    rester     la?      Ne 

prendrez-vous    pas     quelque 

chose  ? 
Quand  irez-vous  k  la  campagne  ; 

et    combien    de    semames    y 

resterez-vous  ? 
Qu*avez-vous    vu   k   Marseille 

dans    la    boutique    de    cette 

demoiselle  ? 


Je  m'en  occuperai  lundL  Je 
n'ai  pas  recu  les  tuiles  et  les 
pierres  de  M.  Xavier. 

n  ne  m'avait  pas  tres-bien  com- 
pris ;  et  je  lui  §crirai  une 
troisi^me  lois. 

n  faudra  qu*il  vienne  le  15  ou  le 
16  de  ce  mois,  parce  que  je 
lui  dois  3000  francs ;  il  voudra 
les  recevoir,  et  je  lui  parlerai 
des  tuiles  et  des  pierres. 

Allez  vous-m^me  a  Bordeaux; 
vous  verrez  M™®  D'Artignac, 
et  vous  lui  en  parlerez. 

Je  ne  verrais  aucun  danger  4  y 
rester,  si  j'avais  un  pomet,  un 
pain  et  une  bouteille  de  vin. 

Je  ne  vois  nullement  ou  j'irais  d 
la  campagne :  que  voulez- 
vous  dire  ? 

J'y  ai  vu  des  plumes,  des  l>bu- 
teiUes  d'encre,  des  pains,  et  des 
pieces  de  5  francs  et  de  2  francs. 
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A  auelle  heure  ces  dames  iront- 
elles  k  Londres  ? 

Obtiendrez-vout  ]e  grand  vais- 
seau  Le  Nelson  f 

Moi,  j'en  parlerai  k  M.  de 
Braizi^re,  et  il  faudra  que 
vous  I'obteniez. 


Elles  n*iront  pas  k  Londres ;  elles 
resteront  k  Richmond  jusqu'a 
7  heures  moins  13  minutes. 

Je  ne  vois  gu^e  quand  je  Fob- 
tiendrai ;  et  je  ne  yoispersonne 
qui  Teuille  s'occuper  de  moi. 

Si  ce  monsieur  yeut  s'occuper 
de  cette  afiaire,  je  le  prierai  de 
prendre  une  tasse  de  th§  ayec 
moi  ^uand  il  yiendra  k  Londres. 

Elle  n'lra  jamais  k  ChantiUy  ;  ne 
comptez  pas  sur  elle. 


Dites-moi  done,  ou  ira  M^^ 
Beugnate  dans  le  mois  de 
mars?    A  Chantilly? 

^  N.B. — ^The  Second  Stage  might  now  be  yery  properly  studied 
simultaneously  with  the  remainder  of  the  other  Lessons  of  the 
First  Stage. 


THIRTEENTH  LESSON.  TREIZIEME  LE^ON. 

{Bead  A.  337.  Indejinite  Pronouns,) 

We  shall  only  state  here  that  these  pronoims  (from  1  to  9)  require 
after  them  the  yerb  in  the  third  person  singular ;  so  that  many  of 
them  might  be  substituted  for  U  or  die  m  the  foregoing  sentences. 
Cure  must  be  taken  to  use  «oi,  when  a  correlatiye  pronoun  is 
needed. 

Pouyoir  (A.  273.) 

Sur. 
Upon,  or. 

Prds  de  .  . .  . 
Near,  close  to,  by. 


Sayoir  (A.  274.)  S'asseoir  (A.  271.) 


Table. 
Table. 


Chaise. 
Chair. 


FauteuiL 
Arm-chair. 


Gazon. 
Grass. 


Encore. 
Still,  again,  yet. 


Pour. 

For. 


(Read  U.  I.  461.  Age  32.) 


EXERCISE  XY. 

Somebody  will  speak  to  you  on  Friday.  If  you  stay  there,  you 
will  be  seen  again.  Haye  you  not  been  told  that  Mr  Garrot  is 
about  thirty  years  of  age  ?  IVhoeyer  -waits  for  me  will  be  received. 
Nobody  wishes  to  see  you.  Every  one  dresses  himself  very  well,  to 
go  to  that  house.  Somebody  wishes  to  speak  to  her ;  a  man  above 
sixty  years  old.  Not  one  gentleman  would  go  with  pleasure  with 
Mr  and  Mrs  Leperdriel.  Must  people  laugh  at  it?  No  one 
would  receiye  them,  if  they  were  to  come.    Do  they  understand  one 
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another  ?  Must  they  sell  them  hoth  for  2000  francs  ?  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  should  mistrust  Mr  G^raut.  TVhoeyer  does  not 
obey  me  will  lose  five  francs.  Did  they  not  tell  you  to  sit  on  the 
grass  or  on  the  table  ?  Does  she  not  know  yet  how  old  is  Miss 
Miza?    She  is  past  fifteen.    Sit  there  by  me  on  the  grass. 


CONVEBSATION. 


Dit-on  que  M.  Lapierre  viendra 

aujourd'hui  ? 
Quefqu'un  yeut-il  une  tasse  de 

the? 
Ou  avez-YOus    appris  qu'on  va 

finir  la  maison  de  Passy  ? 
Jusqu'oC^     va-t-on     b^tir      des 

maisons  et  des  boutiques  ? 


Ne  Toudriez-Tous  pas  vous  oc- 
cuper  de  moi  quand  vous  irez 
k  Paris  ? 

Si  nul  ne  s'occupe  de  moi  a  Paris, 
ne  faudrait-il  pas  que  j'allasse 
k  Bordeaux  ou  si  Marseille  ? 

Je  n'en  prendrai  aucune.  Voulez- 
vous  vous  asseoir  pr^s  de  moi  ? 


Moi !  je  n'ai  que  vingt-neuf  ans. 

Pourriez-vous  nous  donner  des 
chaises  et  un  fauteuil  ? 


Personne  ne  m'a  parl6  de  luL 

Plusieurs    messieurs     parlaient 

d'en  prendre. 
On  le  disait  hier  pendant  que 

j'§tais  k  la  campagne. 
Messieurs  Souli§  veulent  quon 

en  batisse  jusqu'^  la  sixidme 

chaumidre;     M.    Guenot   ne 

voudrait     pas     qu'on     allat 

jusqu'a  la  quatridme :  ils  ne  se 

comprennent  pas  trds-bien,  ni 

les  uns  ni  les  autres. 
A  Paris  chacun  s'occupe  de  soi ; 

et  je  vous  prie  de  ne  jamais 

me  parler  de  vous. 
AUez  a  3iarseille ;  on  y  voit  des 

boutiques  de  200,  400,  et  600 

francs. 
Qui,  mademoiselle.    Mais  dites- 

moi  quel  ^Lge  vous  avez.    On 

dit  que  vous  avez  quarante  ans 

passes  ? 
Je  comprends.    Vous  n'avez  pas 

encore  vingt-neuf  ans. 
Non;   je  ne  peux  vous  donnef 

qu'une  table. 


FOURTEENTH  LESSON.         QUATORZlilME  LE^ON. 

(Bead  A.  318.  Article.) 


Masculine  Substantives. 

L'homme,  the  man,  husband. 

Le  diner,  dinner. 

Le  jeune  homme,     younff  man. 
Le  garcon,  boy,  Tad. 

Le  cheval,  horse. 


Feminine  Substantives. 

La  femme,  the  woman,  wife. 

La  porte,  door. 

La j  eune  demoiselle,  young  girl,  lady. 
La  fille,  girl,  daughter. 

La  jument,  mare. 
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Masculine  Substantives. 


Le  dejeuner, 

L'hiver, 

Le  homardy 

Lehasard, 

L'arbre, 

L'or, 


Lefrancais, 

L'italien, 

L'espagnol, 

L'arabe, 

L*anglais, 

L'aUemand, 


the  break&st. 
winter, 
lobster. 

chance,  accident, 
tree, 
gold. 

Masculine 

the  French  lan- 

guage,or  French. 
Italian,  &c. 
Spanish,  &c. 
Arabic,  &c. 
English,  &c. 
German,  &c. 


Feminine  Substantives. 


La  fendtre, 
Llieure, 
La  harpe. 
La  haine, 
La  fleur, 
L'amitii, 

Substantives. 
Le  Fran^ais, 

L*Italien, 
L*£spagnol, 

L'Anglais, 
L'Allemand, 


the  window, 
hour, 
harp, 
hatred, 
flower, 
friendship. 

the  Frenchman. 

Italian. 

Spaniard. 

Arab. 

Englishman. 

German. 


Donnir  (tribe  7).         Sentir  (8). 
Ouvrir  (11).  Paraltre  (12). 


Servir  (9). 
Croitre  (13). 


Oflfrir  (10). 
Plaire  (14). 


EXEBCISE  XVI. 


WiU  the  man  and  the  woman  come  to-day,  to  sleep  in  the  house  ? 
The  Englishman's  horse  and  the  German's  mare  must  remain 
in  the  cottage.  What  do  they  know,  those  men  ?  Italian,  English, 
French,  u  I  were  during  the  winter  at  Paris,  I  would  receive 
Italians,  Spaniards,  Arabs,  and  Germans.  Does  this  cottage  please 
them  ?  I  do  not  know  Arabic.  These  flowers  will  grow  m  the 
cottage  on  the  right  of  the  house.  Why  did  she  take,  yesterday, 
some  big  apricots  ?  Must  I  see  that  kingly  palace  ?  Do  not  open 
that  bottle  of  wine.  Give  them  wine,  not  oil.  Can  you  smell  those 
flowers  ?  Serve  up  the  breakfast  on  the  grass.  I  wish  a  kingly 
dinner ;  do  you  hear  ?  Would  you  not  offer  some  lobster  to  the 
ladies  ?  Go  to  the  window,  and  remain  there.  Have  vou  no  oil, 
no  wine,  no  bread  ?  When  you  went  to  Mr  Pagnot's  nouse,  you 
have  seen  some  Frenchmen,  have  you  not  ?  Yes,  we  have  seen 
long-bearded  Frenchmen  and  Italians.  The  trees  and  flowers  grow 
very  fast.  Could  you  write  in  French  or  in  Spanish  ?  I  scarcely 
could  understand  English.    Have  you  no  gold  m  the  house  P 

CONVERSATION. 


Sentez-vous   ces    fleurs  dans  la 

chaumidre  ? 
Entendiez-vouB  la  harpe  de  M. 

Pollet  ? 

En  aDant  de  Paris  si  Joigny, 

S rend-on  a  gauche  ou  k  droite 
e  ce  palais  de  prince  qu'on 
volt  de  la  maison  de  M. 
QugnyP 


Qui,  ie  les  sens ;  ouvrez  la  fen^tre 

et  la  porte. 
Non.    Je  Tavais  prie  de   rester 

lundi  dernier,  et  11  est  all§  i 

Joigny. 
Si  vous  allez  k  droite,  vous  verrez 

un  palais  et  des  arbres  et  des 

fleurs;  en  prenant  k  gauche, 

vous  ne  verrez  que  des  maisons 

et  des  chaumidres. 
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A  SAFE  AND  SUBE  METHOD  OF  ACQUIBINO 


Oil  vont  ces  hommes  tL  longue 
barbe,  Fran9ais,  AUemands, 
Italiens,  Arabes,  Espagnols, 
&c. 

Puis-je  compter  sur  ramiti§  de 
monsieur  La  Feuilly  ? 


Get  Arabe  s'assi^ra-t^il  dans  la 
maison  ou  sur  le  gazon  ? 

Comment  avez-vous  obtenu  ces 
homards  pour  le  d§jeuner  ? 

Avez-vous  re9u  quelque  chose 
de  moi  ? 


Faudra-t-il  que  vous  donniez  de 
Tor  a  cet  Allemand  ? 


Ds  iront  auz  Tuileries.    Je  leur 
vols    des    harpes;   alom    ils 

Saraitront  k  meure  du  diner 
u  prince. 
Je  ne  pourrais  pas  vous  dire  si 

vous     devez     compter     sur 

Pamiti^  ou  la  haine  de    cet 

homme. 
Offirez  une  chaise  k  TArabe  et 

des  fauteuils  aux  Italiens,  et 

au'ils   s'asseyent  ou  Us  vou- 

dront. 
Dans  la  maison  de  M.  Chevet; 

pendant  que  j'^tais  U,  il  m'en 
•  a  offert  deux. 
Je  ne  vous  avais  pas  pri6  de 

me  donner  des    poulets,  des 

abricots,  des  fleurs,  des  arbres; 

je  ne  voulais  que  de  Tamiti^. 
n  faudra  que  nous  lui  donnions 

de  Tor  et  de  Targent. 


FIFTEENTH  LESSON. 


QUINZIEME  LEgON. 


{Mead  A.  321.  Substantive,  Gender  and  Feminine  of.  The  new 
words  included  in  the  following  Exercise  have  been  taken  out  of  each 
category  of  this  chapter,) 

Craindre  (tribe  15).  Atteindre  (tribe  16). 

Joindre  and  Se  joindre  k  (tribe  17). 
To  join. 

Manger  (tribe  1.  o.).   Boire  (A.  276.  Faire  (A.  279.  Valoir  (A.  276.) 


Conduire  (tribe  19). 
To  conduct. 


Car. 
For. 


Mais.  De  pr^s. 

But.  Near. 

EXERCISE  XVII. 


De  loin. 
At  a  distance. 


What  do  you  fear  from  this  peasant  ?  The  duke's  shepherd  will 
drink  two  or  three  bottles.  This  house  is  not  worth  4000  francs. 
Yesterday  I  struck  that  Jew  with  a  stone.  Do  they  not  eat  lobsters 
in  Paris  ?  Julien's  master  reached  Passv  on  the  14th  of  October, 
with  a  she-ass  and  a  horse.  The  patron^s  cottage  joins  the  hair- 
dresser's house  on  the  left.  Does  she  take  the  young  man  for  a 
thief  and  a  gambler  ?  Shall  we  not  take  him  to  the  ambassador's 
house  ?    This  bottle  comes  from  that  actress,  and  if  you  drink  it, 
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I  will  speak  to  her  about  it.  Are  you  a  beggar  ?  You  proposed 
to  yourself  an  end,  but  you  cannot  reach  it.  Take  those  Spaniards 
to  the  house,  give  them  chickens,  bread,  wine,  cabbage,  and  some 
garlick.  What  will  they  do  ?  Do  you  see  those  owls  at  a  distance  ? 
Where  P  There.  »They  will  reach  the  trees  in  twenty  minutes. 
Make  some  fire  in  the  cottage.  You  have  some  nuts,  have  you 
not?    Yes,  I  have  eaten  some. 

CONVEKSATION. 


On  nous  conduirez-vous  ? 
Qu'y  ferons-nous  ? 

Mais  ie  ne  pourrai  pas  y  aller 
luncu,  car  il  &udra  que  j'aille 
a  YhdpitaL 


Pourriez-Yous  atteindre  cet  arbre 

avec  une  tuile  ? 
La  compagne    de   M"^^    D^loy 

voudra-t-elle  se  joindre  ^vous? 

Avez-Yous  des  coraux  P 


Yous  a^t-on  dit  qu*on  ofi&it  hier 

des  fleurs  a  oette  actrice  de 

Paris? 
Pourquoi  ? 
Avez-vous 

troisi^me 

Calderon  ? 


Yu    les    ciels    du 
tableau     de     M. 


Les  fils  de  M.  Vemet  viendront- 
ils  a  Londres  ? 


A  la  campagne. 

Vous  y  boirez,  yous  y  mangerez, 

Yous  y  dormirez,  et  yous  yous 

y  amuserez. 
Si  YOUS  ne  pouYiez  pas    Yenir 

lundi,  Yenez  samedi;  cari'at- 

tends  du  b§tail,  et  je  Youorais 

YOUS  Yoir,  afin  que  yous  le  re- 

9ussiez  pour  moi. 
Je  ne  Yois  nullement  comment  je 

pourrais  I'atteindre. 
Non ;  car  elle  est  jalouse  de  yous, 

et  elle  restera  aYec    la  pro- 

tectrice  de  cette  dame. 
J'ai  du  corail  et  de  Tor.    Mais 

les  coraux  ne  Yalent  que  300 

francs. 
Oui.  Je  Youdrais  l'entendre,mai8 

de  loin. 

Parce  qu'elle  man^e  de  Tail, 
lis  meplaisent ;  et  je  le  prierai  de 

me  Yendre  ce  tableau  et  le 

premier,   ou    Ton    Yoit  deux 

Suissesses. 
Oui,  dans  le  mois  de  noYembre. 

lis  finiront    les    traYaux    du 

palais. 


SIXTEENTH  LESSON. 


SEIZIEME  LE?ON. 


(Bead  1.  A.  324 — 327.    Feminine^  Plural,  and  Agreement  of 
Adjectives.     Abo  ONE,  327.  S.  394—1,  2,  3. 

2.  The  Adjectives  newly  introduced  wiU  be  found  in  A.,  under 
their  respective  terminations, 

3.  Simple  Tenses  of  Etre.  A.  281). 


34  A  8AFE  AND  SUES  METHOD  OF  ACQUIBINO 

We  may  translate  the  French  langxtage  either  by  le  ^anfoiSf  or 
la  langue  fran^aiee,  and  so  on ;  fitaUen,  or  la  langue  ttalienne ;  le 
russef  or  h  langue  russe,  &c.,  each  of  these  substantiyes  becoming 
an  adjective,  and  agreeing  with  the  noun. 

Quelque  chose  de  . . .        {adjective  in  the  masculine)       bean. 
Something . . .  bmutifiiL 

Que  ...  Que  vous  Ites  trompeur ! 

How  . .  .  How  deceitful  you  are ! 

N.  B. — ^We  shall  henceforth  mark  by  figures  the  position  of  the 
adjective  in  the  French  sentence. 

EXERCISE  xvni. 

Are  they  not  foreigners  ?  Put  an  acute  accent  on  that  e.  Shall 
you  be  happy,  madam*  if  I  gi^e  you  that  house  ?  Which  P  The 
pretty  one.  At  twelve,  I  must  be  in  Paris  with  an  old  gentleman. 
Are  you  discreet  ?  If  you  could  not  give  me  the  250  francs,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  be  at  Boulogne  at  twenty  minutes  past  five 
with  three  Tunush  women.  Are  not  these  men  very  cruel  P  Are 
those  peasant  women  very  good  ?     Mrs  Gr6vin's  house  is  beautiful ; 

as  to  Mr  Gr§vin  himself,  he  is  very  old.     In  Rouen  we  were  with 

a  1 

Mr  Jules  and  some  Greek  gentlemen  from  Athens ;  they  were  well 
received.  These  houses  are  white,  and  they  will  be  seen  from  Passy. 
The  windows  are  very  long.  Is  not  this  lady  very  fat  P  You  are 
not  agreeable,  sir,  and  these  young  men  will  not  join  you.    Take 

the  old  arm-chair,  sit  upon  it,  and  eat  something  good.    Several  of 

a  1 

these  foreigners  are  mad.  That  Italian  lady  is  by  no  means 
beautiful.  The  bottles  are  lost,  and  the  oil  is  spilt.  Could  they 
write  in  Arabic  ?    How  happy  they  were ! 

CONVERSATION. 


Etes-vous  monsieur  Poinsinet  ? 


Serez-vous   a    midi  dans   cette 

chaumi^re  turque  ? 
Avez-vous    vu    la   jeune   fille 

muette  ? 

Je  serai  franc  avec  vous,  M™® 
Dolzy.  Je  veux  vous  prier 
de  me  donner  1000  francs  en 
or. 

Voudriez-vous  vous  joindre  k 
nous?    Nous  serons  sept  ou 


Je  ne  suis  pas  M.   Poinsinet, 

mais  M.  Canivet.   Que  youles- 

vous? 
Je  n'y  serai  pas  k  midi,  mais  i  2 

heures,  avec  un  gros  paysan. 
Qui,  elle  §tait  a  A^rsailles  hier. 

Elle  est  bien  bonne  et  bien 

agr^able. 
II  faut  que  je  sois  trds  franche 

avec  vous,  et  que  je  vous  disc 

que  je    batis    une    nouvelle 

maison.    Je  n*ai  point  1000 

francs  en  or. 
Non,  je  ne  veux  pas  4tre  avec 

vous ;  car,  yous  et  ces  dames, 
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huit     dames     et     plusietm 
^trang^es. 

Voua  seriez  bien  aimable  si 
vous  Touliez  me  donner  les 
£Eiuteuils  bleus  de  la  petite 
maison. 

Comment  Stes-vous  k  Paris, 
madame  ? 

Laquelle  de  ces  demoiselles 
conduirez-vous  ? 


Yous  ^tes  trSs  sottes ;  et  quant 
4  ces  Espagnoles,  je  sais 
qu'elles  ne  sont  pas  discretes. 

Je  ne  vous  comprends  pas  tr^s- 
bien,  parce  que  je  n*ai  pas 
appris  la  langue  italienne. 
Parlez-moi  russe. 

Je  m'y  sens  tr^heureuse. 

La  petite.    Qu'elle  est  agr^able ! 


SEVENTEENTH  LESSON.        DIX-SEPTIEME  LE^ON. 

{Bead  A.  302,  Relative  Pronouns.    Simple  Tenses  of  avoir,  A.  23 1 . 
S.  403--5,  6,  7,  8, 9.) 

EXEBCISE  XIX. 
3  ^  1 

The  Spanish  gentleman  who  has  -written  a  letter,  is  not  here. 
The  letters,  which  these  men  have  written,  are  very  pretty.  How 
many  bottles  of  wine  did  they  sell  yesterday  ?  Were  the  chickens, 
that  you  have  eaten,  good?  She  has  not  drunk  the  wine, 
which  Mr  Lebeau  has  bought  for  her.  They  have  occupied  this 
little  house,  for  which  you  gave  yesterday  3400  francs.  The  lady, 
from  whom  we  had  received  three  letters,  came  last  week  from  Paris. 

2  1 

This  cottage  appeared  to  me  very  pretty  last  winter;  but  the 
gentleman,  who  offered  it  to  me,  wishes  to  take  it  for  Mrs  David. 
The  ladies,  on  whom  you  have  waited,  have  pardoned  you.  Which 
of  the  three  houses  have  you  taken  ?  These  young  ladies  have 
seated  themselves  on  the  left  of  the  cottage. 


CONVEKSATION. 


Mademoiselle,  pourquoi  ^tes- 
vous  boudeuse  aujourdliui  ? 

Qui  sont  ces  hommes  bancals 
dont  je  vous  ai  entendu 
parler  ? 

Ou  est  I'Espagnol  qui  vous  a 
conduit  'k  Madrid? 


D  2 


Parce  qu'il  faudra  que  je  donne 
540  francs  pour  les  deux 
portefeuilles  que  j'ai  perdus. 

Us  viennent  d'lnande.  Un  d'eux 
a  parl§  russe  avec  M.  Maufras, 
qui  salt  plusieurs  langues. 

Je  rai  vu  hier  avec  deux  Italiens. 
Vous  a-t-il  dit  que  je  lui  ai 
pardonn^  ? 


ae 


A  SAFE  AXD  SCU  MKIHOII  OOP  AOQCmSO 


QnaTai^il  fait?    Ah!  je  h»; 

il  Tous    arait    pria    <{iielqiie 

cbote. 
Combien  de  cfaanmi^rea  avies- 

▼oos  b4tiea  pour  ees  etnmgen  ? 


Le  Fnai9aia  doot  tous  m'aTei 
parl§,  ¥iendnu4ril  manger  im 
nomaid  avec  vons  ? 

Od  eat  sa  jmnent  blanche  ? 


t 


qi^il  a  piiaea  aont  U. 
Mais  il  ne  hsat  ploa  qiie  j'aie 
de  TcJenr  dans  la  maiaon. 

Pen  avais  bod  doue;  maia  je 
lea  ai  Tendnea  an  monsiear 
one  Tooa  avex  raer;!!  samedi 
oeniier.    II  ent  EspagnoL 

Noo,  car  il  n'a  pas  le  (S 
leqoel  il  comptaiL 

La  blanche  n'est  pas  icL 


▼alsnr 


EIGHTEENTH  LESSON.         DIX-HUITIEME  LE^ON. 


{Bead  A.  333,  Possessive  Pronouns — Digjunetive  PronounSy  334, 
and  observe  the  new  word  included  in  that  article.  A.  S.  402—^7, 8.) 


Lat^te. 
The  head. 


Le  corps. 
The  body. 


Le  bras. 
The  arm. 


Lajambe. 
The  leg. 


EXERCISE  XX. 

Your  father  and  jrour  mother  will  go  to  Mr  Alphonse's.  Why 
do  my  friend  and  his  sisters  come  at  a  quarter-past  twelve  to  see 
me  at  the  house  of  my  aunt  ?  Their  house  is  very  pretty,  but  their 
sister*8  piano  is  not  good.  How  far  will  my  uncle  go  with  your 
father  P  How  do  1  know ;  they  will  go  as  far  as  their  horses 
will  take  them.  This  gentleman's  cottage  is  not  worth  300  francs ; 
as  for  me,  I  gave  1000  francs  for  mine,  and  your  sister  has 
offered  2000  francs  for  Messrs  Gamier*s  little  house.  Which  of 
these  three  stables  is  yours  ?  Which  of  those  arm-chairs  are  theirs  P 
Which  of  these  Frenchmen  is  our  brother  P  The  first  on  the  ri^ht 
is  mine,  and  the  third  on  the  left  is  our  brother's.  Could  you  give 
me  60  francs,  friend  P  I  beg  of  you,  father,  to  take  my  sisters  to 
the  o^era.  Does  your  eye  ache  P  Is  Miss  Julia  at  her  father's  or 
her  fhond's  P    How  liberal  my  uncle  is ! 


CONVERSATION. 


Quand  vicndret-vous  ches  mon 

onclo  P 
Lesquols  do  ccs  chevaux  pren- 

droi-vous  pour  vous  P 


Je  crains  votre  onde,  et  je  ne 
veux  pas  aller  dans  sa  maison. 

Je  ne  prendrai  nuUement  les  che- 
vaux de  messieurs  Salomon. 
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Que     craignez  -  vous  ?       Leurs 
chevaux  sont  beaux  et  bons. 


Monsieur   votre  fWre,  re9oit-il 
des  strangers  P 


Ne  yiendrez-TOus  pas  nous  voir  ? 


Madame  votre  tante,  a-t-elle  mal 
au  bras  aujourd'hui  ? 

Je  Yois  Ik  plusieurs  maisons  a 
droite,  et  une  d  gauche;  ou 
est  la  y6tre  ? 


Tsl  vu  un  des  leurs  cbez  M"»« 
de  Fonsalbe,  et  il  ne  m'a  pas 
plu.  Les  vdtres  ne  viennent 
pasde  chez  messieurs  Salomon. 

II  ne  les  re9oitpa8  dans  sa  petite 
chaumi^re,  mais  dans  la 
maison  qu'il  a  b4tie  le  mois 
dernier  pour  ma  sceur. 

Non,  car  mes  sceurs  et  mes  cou- 
sines  ont  mal  k  la  tete,  et  je  ne 
puis  les  conduire  chez  madame 
votre  m^re. 

Non,  monsieur ;  mais  elle  a  mal  k 
Foeil  gauche,  et  est  incommod^e 
de  sa  jambe. 

La  mienne  est  k  gauche.  Mes 
soeurs  ont  les  leurs  a  droite. 


NINETEENTH  LESSON.         DIX-NEUVIEME  LE^ON. 


{Bead  A.  335.   DemonstrcUwe  Pronoun.) 


Tapis,  m. 
Carpet. 

Habit,  m. 
Coat. 


Glace,  f. 
Looking-glass. 

Robe,  f. 
Frock. 


Canape,  m.  Pendule,  f. 

Sofa.  Clock. 

Chapeau,  m.  Au  lieu  de. 

Hat,  bonnet  Instead  of. 


Appeler  (tribe  1.  c.)  S'appeler. 
To  call.  To  be  called. 


EXERCISE  XXI. 

This  frock  is  foryou,  and  that  will  be  for  her.  Whom  do  you  wish  to 
receive  P  One  of  those  ladies,  whom  I  saw  yesterday  at  your  uncle's. 
If  you  take  this  book,  give  me  that  one.  I  cannot ;  this  one  is  my 
mother's.  That,  which  pleases  me,  does  not  please  those,  with  whom 
I  am  at  your  father's.  My  house,  and  my  sister's,  are  very  beautiful. 
What  do  you  call  this  ?  A  frock.  Which  of  these  books  will  you 
have;  this  or  thatP  I  will  by  no  means  have  that;  it  is  your 
brother's.  He,  who  begged  you  to  write  to  him,  will  come  to-day. 
Here  is  your  father.  Give  him  your  clock ;  you  will  take  your 
sister's.  This  coat  does  not  please  me.  Will  you  take  that  hat 
for  12  francs  P  Yes ;  and  this  carpet  and  those  looking-glasses  for 
200. 
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CONVERSATION. 


Que  Youlez-vous  me  donner 
pour  ces  deux  tapis,  ces  glaces, 
ce  canap€  et  ces  300  bouteilles 
de  vin  r 

Vous  ^tes  Busses,  messieurs ;  il 
faut  que  celui  qui  parle  alle- 
mand,  me  dise  ce  (]ue  je  peux 
avoir  pour  ma  maison  et  mes 
penduies. 

Asseyez-Yous,  et  occupons-nous 
de  cette  affieiire.  Ou  est  votre 
argent  ? 


Dans  laquelle  de  ces  chaumi^res 

mettrez  -  vous     mademoiselle 

votre  soeur  ?  > 
YoiU  sur  la  table  deux  robes 

pour  elle,  une  en  mousseline 

et  une  en  soie. 
Comment  s'appelle  ce  monsieur 

Espagnol  ? 
£t  vous,  comment  vous  appelez- 

vousP 


Ce  que  je  vous  donnerai  ?  600 
fruics.  Mais  au  lieu  de .  ce 
vieux  canape,  j'en  veux  un 
neuf. 

Si  vous  nous  acoordez  ces  objets 

Sour  ce  que    nous    pouvons 
onner,  vous    aurez  rargent 

aujourdliui.  5000  francs,  cela 

vous  plait-il  ? 
Le  voici.  J'ai  mis  4000  francs  en 

or   dans    cette   bourse-ci,  et 

1000   francs    en    billets    de 

banque  et  en  argent  dans  ce' 

sac-U.    Prenez-les. 
Dans  celle-ci  pr^s  de  la  maison; 

mais  je  n'y  ai  pas  encore  pens§. 

Je  prendrai  celle  en  soie,  car 
celle  qu'elle  a  n'est  pas  jolie. 

n  s'appelle  Miro. 

Jean  Marie  Farina. 


TWENTIETH  LESSON.  VINGTIEME  LE^ON. 

III.— ON  INTERROGATION. 

{Read  A,  306,  C*est  and  II  y  a.  But  first  read  over  Etre  and 
Avoir,  Simple  and  Compound  Tenses,  and  the  Interrogative  Pronouns,) 

We  have  akeady  seen  these  Pronouns  under  tiie  denomination 
of  Relative  Pronouns, 

.,  }'  ^?  ^*Y®  ^®®^>  ^°  *^®  ^^^^  Lesson,  among  secondary  words, 
fai  Audfavais,  which,  used  in  the  Exercises  before  a  past  participle, 
form  two  compound  tenses.  And  so  will  other  compound  tenses 
be  formed  with  other  simple  tenses,  to  which  a  past  participle  would 
be  added.  We  shall,  however,  only  see  a  few  of  them  in  Cest  and 
II  y  o,  the  subject  being  treated  elsewhere. 

2.  The  inversion  of  a  sentence,  as  pointed  out  in  the  previous 
articles  on  Interrogation,  also  takes  place  with  iiiterrogative  pro- 
nouns and  adverbs  : — 
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Que  veut  dire  oet  homme  ? 
Quand  viendront  ces  dames  ? 
Ou  iront  ces  gens-la  ? 


What  does  that  man  mean  ? 
When  will  those  ladies  come  ? 
Where  will  those  people  go  to  ? 


EXEBCISE  XXII. 

They  are  not  Bussians,  are  they  ?  How  many  houses  are  there 
in  Passy  ?  Who  is  there,  who  fears  to  speak  to  Mr  Pierre  ?  To 
which  of  the  three  would  you  give  the  house  ?  Did  you  not 
hear  some  one  in  the  cottage?  Who  was  it?  How  many  times 
did  you  hear  him  come  into  the  house  ?    How  long  is  it  since  your 

2 

sister  came  to  Paris?    Will  not  Mr  Xavier  learn  the  Bussian 

1 
language?  Who  has  taken  the  100  francs?  Must  it  not  have 
heen  that  woman,  whom  I  saw  to-day?  Is  it  they,  who  are  coming  ? 
Is  there  any  l»read  for  me  ?  No ;  tnere  wHl  be  no  bread  and  no 
wine  to-day.  What  would  there  have  been,  if  Mrs  Gorju  had 
been  in  your  house  ?  In  what  time  will  you  go  to  Chaillot  ? 
Within  half  an  hour.  How  long  will  she  stay  ?  Till  Wednesday. 
What  does  the  man  want?  He  wants  something,  I  do  not  know 
what.  Where  does  he  come  from?  From  Chantilly.  Whose 
horse  was  it?  It  was  yours,  not  mine.  How  much  money  is 
there  ?    Forty  francs. 

CONVERSATION. 


Que  Yous  faut-il,  monsieur  ? 


Moi,  il  me  faut  vos  deux  beaux 

chevaux. 
£st-ce  (me  vous  ^tes  oet  Espagnol 

dont  M.  Pipelet  nous  a  parl§? 


Pourquoi   dormez-vous    sur    ce 
fauteuil  ? 

N'aviez-Tous  pas  des  enfants  a 
Paris? 

Qu'y  a-t-il  Ik  k  droite  ? 


Qui  est  la  ? 

Ne  serait-ce  pas  votre  p^re  ou 

votre  fr^re  ? 
Sont-ce  des  Espagnoles  ? 


II  me  faut  ce  qu'il  vous  faut,  du 
pain,  du  vin,  un  poulet,  un 
homard. 

£st-ce  qu'il  y  aurait  des  chevaux 
dans  ma  maison  ? 

Je  ne  suis  pas  Espagnol ;  je  suis 
Francais.  Je  ne  savais  pas 
que  M.  Pipelet  eut  parle  de 
moi. 

Est-ce  que  je  dors  ?    Comment 

Sourrais-ie  vous  parler,  si  je 
ormaisr 

Non,  je  n*ai  point  d*enfants.  J'ai 
eu  deux  nlles,  mais  ja  les  ai 
perdues  il  y  a  onze  ans. 

Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  qu'il  y  a ;  je  ne 
puis  pas  voir.  Ne  sont-ce  pas 
des  neurs  et  des  arbres  ? 

Je  ne  sais  pas  qui  c'est. 

Non ;  c'est  une  dame  et  sa  fille. 

Je  ne  les  ai  vues  que  deux  fois 
et  de  loin,  mais  je  puis  vous 
dire  qu'elles  sont  Espagnoles. 
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Si  Tous  donniez  un  diner,  qu'y 
auraitril? 

Des  personnes. 

N'y  aurait-il  pas  quelque  chose 
de  bon  ? 

Combien  y  a-t-il  de  lieues  de 
Barizy  a  Jumencourt  ? 

Depuis  quand  cet  homme  est- 
ilU? 

Combien  yaura-t-il  dans  la  bourse 
que  votre  p^re  vous  donnera  ? 


Que  YOulez-vouB  dire  ?    parlez- 

vous    des   personnes  ou  des 

choses  ? 
II  y  aurait  mon  p^,  ma  m^re, 

mes  amis  et  yous. 
Oui,  et  de  bon  vin ;  car  je  sais  que 

le  bon  vin  plait  aux  homnvBS 

et  aux  dames, 
n  y  a  trois  lieues. 


Depms  sept  heures. 

Pourquoi    voulea-vous 
cela? 


saYoir 


TWENTY-FIRST  LESSON.       VINGT-ET-UNIEME  LE^ON. 

(Read  A,  339.  Formation  of  the  Adverbs  in  MEST  ;' and  the 
words  included  in  the  article  about  Adverbs — Tr^s,  Kien.  S.  377 — 
35,  38.     S.  413—71.     Preterite  definite  andpreterite  indefinite,) 


Envoyer  (A.  264), 
To  send. 


Demeurer  (tribe  I.) 
To  live. 


EXEBCISE  XXin. 

Whose  house  is  this  ?  Do  you  mean  this  one  ?  Precisely  ;  the 
second  there,  which  is  very  elegantly  built.  Is  not  Julia  sleeping 
gently  on  the  arm-chair  ?  I  have  seen  your  house,  but  I  must  say 
that  it  is  very  dark.  Why  did  you  very  treacherously  take  the 
400  francs  of  that  woman  ?  Where  does  sne  live  ?  There.  Yester- 
day you  very  foolishly  offered  20  gold  pieces  to  a  beggar.  Why  ? 
They  had  been  given  to  you  precisely  two  days  ago.    I  saw  your 

2  1 

sister  last  month ;  she  pleased  me,  and  I  took  her  to  my  cousin's, 
who  is  just  come  from  Italy.  We  have  prudently  tcuLen  some 
bread  with  us.  She  has  done  it  knowingly ;  I  see  that.  I  have 
not  learnt  this  lesson  well,  because  it  is  very  diffuse.  We  felt 
very  deeply  the  hatred  of  Mr  Rousseau,  because  he  is  your  father. 
Is  there  anything  more  agreeable  than  the  Misses  Guignot's  cot- 
tage ?  Are  they  not  good  ladies  ?  Yes,  very.  Where  do  you 
send  that  man  ?     To  Charenton. 

CONVEESATION. 


II  faut  que  je  vous  disc  que  vous 
ne  futes  gu^re  poll  hier. 


Que  voulez-vous  dire?  ah!  je 
sais ;  c'est  parce  que  je  ne  vous 
ai  pas  souhait§  le  bonjour. 
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J*en  rirais,  si  je  ne  savais  pas  que 
Yous  n'ayez  jamais  bien  vu 
clair. 

Dites-moi,  quelle  est  cette  cbau- 
midre  nouvellement  bSitle  a 
gauche  de  votre  maison  ? 

£i£-ce  que  yous  n'alllites  pas  le 
mois  dernier  i  Odessa  ?  Yous 
aviez  Ik  de  belles  maisons. 


On  m'ayait  dit  que  yous  aviez 
Yendu  follement  ce  que  yous 
aviez. 

n  £BJlait  6crire  4  votre  pdre. 

Enverrez-Yous  ma  lettre  avec  les 
Yotres? 


Alors  YOUS  m'avez  pardonne.  £t 
pourquoi  ne  vous  aurais-je  pas 
parl€  poliment  ? 

On  Ta  Mtie  il  y  a  cinq  ou  six 
semaines,  et  si  vous  vouliez  la 
voir,  je  vous  y  conduirais. 

Oui,  monsieur.  Mais  comme  je 
ne  parlais  pas  bien  russe,  et 
que  mon  associ^  (partner) 
ne  comprenait  pas  ais6ment 
les  afiaires,  j'ai  perdu  mes 
belles  maisons. 

Ce  n'est  pas  cela. 


Cela  ne  m'eut  servi  de  rien. 
Oui,  pe  Tenverrai  a  six  heures 
moms  cinq  minutes. 


TWENTY-SECOND  LESSON.    YINGT-DEUXifiME  LE^ON. 

{Read     A.   328,  329,  &c.        Formatton  of  the  Degrees  of  Com- 
parison,    Sttbstantives  and  Adjectives  of  Dimension^ 

Se  tromper  (tribe  I.).    Penser  (tribe  I.).    Croire  (tribe  26J.   Puits. 
To  mistake.  To  think.  To  believe,  to  think.    Well. 


EXERCISE  XXIV. 

Is  she  not  as  red  as  he  ?  Yes ;  but  she  is  not  so  tall  as  I.  Will 
they  not  have  as  many  lobsters  as  I  have?  Why  is  this  chair 
smaller  than  mine  ?  Last  month  we  had  not  so  many  books  as  you 
have.  These  four  women  are  by  no  means  very  handsome.  Do 
YOU  take  me  for  the  most  stupid  man  in  the  world  ?  The  first 
brother  is  bad,  the  second  is  worse,  and  the  third  is  the  worst 
Have  you  heard  that  I  have  received  from  my  father  the  worst 
wine  (which)  he  had  in  his  house  ?  This  is  not  very  handsome. 
What  are  the  dimensions  of  your  house  ?  It  is  100  feet  high,  50  feet 
in  length,  and  22  feet  in  breadth.  I  see  it  is  much  bigger  than 
ours— don't  you  think  so  ?  Have  you  not  some  tub-baths  in  your 
house  ?  I  shall  have  three  on  Friday.  What  are  their  dimensions  ? 
Three  feet  and  a  half  in  width,  by  seven  feet  long,  and  two 
inches  thick. 
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CONVERSATION. 


D*oi]  yient  que  la  salle  de  bain 

est  si  petite  ? 
Oui,  mais    elle  n*est  pas  bien 

large ;  elle  n'a  pas  plus  de  4 

pieds  de  largeur,    sur    5    de 

hauteur. 
Croyez-vous  que  la  soeur  de  M. 

Paul  soit   plus  aimable  que 

M"»«LedruP 
Quelles  sont  les  dimensions  de 

la  cath^drale  de  Strasbourg  ? 

Quelle  est  la  profondeur  de  la 
baignoire  que  vous  m*ayez 
donn^e  ? 

Quelle  est  la  profondeur  de  votre 

puits? 
Combien  y  avait^il  de  personnes 

chez  M°»«  Libri  hier  P 
J'ai    entendu    dire    qu'elle    est 

aussi  riche  que  belle. 


Comment  petite  ?  ITa-t-elle  pas 
20  pieds  delong? 

Pardonnez-moi,  tous  tous 
trompez,  car  cette  salle  n'apas 
moins  de  7  pieds  de  large  et 
9  de  haut 

Ces  deux  dames  sont  les  plus 
aimables  personnes  de  Ver- 
sailles. 

Elle  a  300  pieds  de  longueur  sur 
cent  pieds  de  largeur,  et  le 
clocher  a  500  pieds  de  hauteur. 

Elle  a  trois  pieds  et  demi  de  pro- 
fondeur, sur  6  pieds  et  demi 
de  long,  et  deux  pieds  et 
quelques  pouces  de  lurge. 

II  a  190  pieds  de  profondeur. 

II  n'y  avait  que  50  personnes. 

Oui,  et  on  Fen  aime  d'autant 
mieux. 


TWENTY-THIRD  LESSON.      VINGT-TROISrfcME  LEgON. 

{Read  A.  309  io  312,   Variotts  meanings  of  the  verb-signs  .... 
and  Le,  En,  Y.) 


Lire  (Tribe  28), 
To  read. 


Hair  (A.  269), 
To  hate. 


EXEBCISE  XXY. 

How  happy  you  are!  Am  I?  Are  those  ladies  the  French- 
women, whom  we  saw  the  day  before  yesterday  ?  They  are  not 
Is  she  Mr  Jules's  sister  ?  She  is.  You  have  not  written  to  her 
father?  Have  I  not?  Could  you  take  me  to  Paris  P  I  could  not 
Does  she  think  that  we  might  drink  for  three  hours  P  You  might 
Is  this  a  French  house  P  fi  is.  Was  it  Spanish  you  were  writing 
to-day?  It  was,  or  it  was  not ;  that  is  no  business  of  yours.  Do 
they  diink  claret?    They  do  not  hate  it     If  I  give  you  this, 
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shall  I  gain  by  it  ?  You  may.  Do  they  ^o  out  ?  They  do.  Is 
not  Paul  your  brother?  Yes,  he  is.  He  rehes  upon  you.  Does  heP 
Oh !  not  he.  How  amiable  Mr  Perry  is !  Is  he  not  ?  Have  you 
my  letters  ?  How  should  I  ?  Is  not  Julia  Mr  Senile's  daue^hter  ? 
She  is  not.  Do  these  ^Is  read  Lamartine  ?  I  do  not  thiim  they 
do  ?    When  I  was  at  Paris,  I  would  sometimes  read  Hugo. 


CONVERSATION. 


Vous      devriez     vous       sentir 

heureuz  ? 
N'avez-Yous  pas  300,000  francs 

et  une  trSs  jolie  maison  ? 
Alors  vous  Stes  fou  ? 


Buvez-vous  du  champagne  et  du 

maddre? 
Ecrivez-vous  k  votre  fr^re  et  k 

vos  sQBurs  ? 
Plaise  k  Dieu  que    vous    leur 

gcriyissiez  toutes  les  semaines, 

ils  Yous  en  aimeraient  mieux. 
Que  ferez-vous  si  vous  ne  recevez 

pas  Fargent  que  vous  attendez  ? 

Vous  le  pouvez. 

lyou  venez-vous  ?  de  Paris  ? 

Que  gagnerez-Yous  k  faire  cela  ? 


Comment  le  pourrais-je  ? 

Oui ;   mais  si  je  n'en   sens  pas 

Favantage  ? 
Le  suis-je,  parce  que  je  voudrais 

avoir   quelque  chose  que  je 

n*ai  pas  ? 
Je  n*en  bois  jamais. 

Je  ne  leur  ^cris  point,  car  ils  me 

ha'isseDt. 
Je  leur  ecrirai. 


J'en  attends  de  Paris ;  mais  si  je 
ne  r§ussis  pas,  je  m'adresserai 
a  vous. 

J'y  compte. 

Oui,  j'en  viens. 

J'y  gagnerai  10,000  francs. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  LESSON.  VINGT-QUATRIEME  LEgON. 

(^ad  A.  288,  Monopersonal  Verba,) 

EXERCISE  XXVI, 

Does  it  snow  ?  It  does.  Is  it  not  very  mild  to-day  ?  It  is  not 
so  warm  as  it  was  on  Tuesday  last.  It  is  better  for  me  to  write  to 
you  than  to  stay  there  and  do  nothing.  Did  you  not  say  it  was 
going  to  strike  four  ?  I  did  not.  If  it  thaw,  I  shall  not  go  to 
Fontainebleau ;  but  if  the  moon  shine,  you  may  rely  upon  us, 
Mr  D'Olzy.  Eain  was  falling  yesterday  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  I 
stayed' with  Mr  Paul.  It  happened  that  the  gentleman  I  expected 
did  not  come.    Is  it  windy  to-day  ?    No,  it  is  not 
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COHTEBSATIOH. 


Viendzes-Toas  me  Toir  ? 


II  me  paratt  que  tous  craignei 
toujours  queiqae  choee,  tantot 
le  grand  jour,  tantot  le  dair  de 
lune ;  hier  c'§tait  le  tonnerre, 
aujourdliui  c'est  la  pouasidie. 

n  £Eiut  que  vous  Teniei  demain, 
k  sept  heures  et  demie,  chez 
moi,  car  il  y  va  de  la  Tie  de 
votre  pere. 

Parce  que  je  ne  yeux  pas  tous 
donner  1000  francs,  8*en  suit-il 
que  je  doWe  aller  i  Paris  ? 

S'il  fait  un  temps  superbe,  je 
serai  chez  mon  frere  a  9 
heures. 


Non,  paioe  qa'il  fidt  de  la  boue, 
et  qu^  fiut  firoid.  S'il  fiiisait 
beau  dans  raprda-midi,  j'iiais 
TOusToir. 

n  m'ennuie  de  parler  tant  de 
cela  et  de  moi-m4me,  mais  il 
£Biat  que  je  tous  dise  que  je 
ne  Teux  pas  aller  jusqiri 
Passy  lorsqu'il  fait  mauTais 
temps. 

n  se  pent  fidr^  que  tous  tous 
trompiez,    mais    j^rai    chez 

TOUS. 

Non ;  mais  il  est  i  propos  que 
TOUS  soyez  li  quand  j*irai  chez 
Totre  frere. 

Cest  bien. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  LESSON.      VINGT-CINQUliaiE  LE^ON. 
{Bead  A.  338,  LidefinUe  Adjectives.    S.  370.) 

EXEBCISE  XXTn. 

All  these  men  do  not  comprehend  French  ;  but  what  shall  we 
do  with  the  others,  who  only  speak  Arabic?  Not  one  of  those 
ladies  could  tell  why  the  breakfast  was  served  up  in  the  garden, 
when  the  weather  was  so  bad.  This  young  girl  and  her  sisters  are 
in  the  garden ;  I  saw  them  all.  Each  house  is  worth  2050  francs. 
Many  a  Spaniard  would  like  to  come  with  you.  You  refuse  to 
give  me  the  house  I  must  have ;  grant  me  then  any  cottaee  what- 
ever, not  worth  more  than  four  hundred  francs.  What  a  beautiful 
table !  What  women  these  foreigners  are !  Whatever  may  be  your 
hatred,  you  should  forgive  that  man. 

CONVEBSATION. 


Voudriez-vous  voir  M.  Sigalas  ? 


Non ;  quelle  que  soit  mon 
amitie  pour  lui,  je  ne  puis  aller 
mamtenant  de  Paris  d  Fon- 
tainebleau. 
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Quand    prendrez-vous   d'autres 
le9on8  ? 

Ne  Youlez-Youfl    pas     quelques 

livres? 
Comment  vous  en  Stes-vous  tir§ 

ayec  M.  Jules  ? 


N'ayez-Yous  pas  quelques 
Espagnols  dans  votre  maison? 

Avez-vous  encore  les  m^mes 
clievaux  ? 


Je  n'ai  pxis  aucune  le9on  ce 
mois-ci,  mais  maintenant  j'en 
prendrai  une  chaque  jour. 

J'aurai  tout  ce  que  vous  me  direz 
d'avoir. 

Je  lui  avals  vendu  une  maison ; 
mais  I'acte  est  nul,  il  faut  que 
je  rende  I'argent,  et  lui,  qu*il 
en  donne  pour  les  frais  {ex- 
penses),  quels  qu'ils  soient 

Nous  n'avons  aucun  Stranger 
dans  notre  maison. 

Oui,  et  j*ai  m^me  la  mSme  mule. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  LESSON.     VINGT-SIXIEME  LE^ON. 
{Bead  A.  285,  Second  Class  of  Auxiliary  Verba,) 

EXEKCISE  XXTIII. 

Whilst  I  was  in  the  country,  I  had  nearly  forgotten  my  French. 
Go  and  hear  that  learned  man.  They  came  and  saw  the  three 
yo\mg  ladies  playing^on  the  erass.  I  heard  a  man  walking  on  the 
rig^t.  Did  you  P  Do  they  dare  to  speak  P  How  could  you  allow 
tlmt  man  \o  do  such  a  thing  P  We  know  how  to  forgive.  Do  not 
pretend  to  write,  for  you  have  no  pen.  We  fancied  yeltterday  that 
we  were  amusing  ourselves  whilst  we  were  at  Chantilly,butwe  were 
mistaken.  We  prefer  studying  rather  than  playing.  Go  and  look 
at  inj  beautifiil  books.  How  dare  you  speak  r  Is  she  able  to  do 
this  P  Do  they  know  how  to  write  in  French  P  I  shall  get  a  house 
built  on  the  right  there.  Go  and  speak  to  my  mother.  Did  you 
ndtrgive  me  to  understand  that  you  would  be  here  at  six  P  I  think 
I  could  read  Lamartine  in  French. 

CONVERSATION. 


Allez-YOus-en  ^tudier  k  Chaillot, 
et  restez-y  jusqu'd  lundi. 

Paurais  pu  envoyer  chercher  un 
Italien,  pour  qu*il  vous  donnlit 
des  le9ons  dans  la  maison. 

Que  pretend  faire  votre  pere  P 


Je  pref^rerais  jouer  dans  votre 

maison,  mais   je   pense  qu'il 

vaut  mieux  travailler. 
Non ;    en    voyant    §tudier     les 

autres  a  Chaillot,  je  ne  puis 

qu'y  gaener. 
II  desire  ailer  a  Lyon ;  il  compte 

partir  le  17  avnl. 
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Et    Yous,  n*irez-you8     pas    k 

Meaux? 
Yousm'avez  fait  entendre  qu'il 

vaut  mieux  parler  mal  que  de 

ne  pas  parler. 
On  m'a  dit  que  M.  Oscar   se 

^Eusait  passer  pour  un  grand 

homme. 
Faites-YouA  blitir  prds  de  votre 

maison? 

Pourriez-Yous  lire  Tespagnol  ? 


J*ai  failli  oublier  qu'il  faut  que 

j*y  aille. 
Oui.    Ne  craignez  pas  de  yous 

tromper;    et  si  yous  desires 

parler,  parlez. 
S'il  osait  dire  cela  quand  je  suis 

]kf  j'en  rirais. 

Oui ;  et  je  dois  payer  ce  mois-ci 
4000  nrancs,  pour  des  briques 
et  des  tuiles. 

Je  le  crois.    Yous  allez  Yoir. 


OBSERVATION. 


Les  mattres,  qui  jugeraient  i  propos  de  faire  faxre  aux  ^l^Yes  un 
plus  grand  nombre  de  le9on8  et  d'exercices  en  phrases  d^tach^es, 
pourront  facilement  choisir,  dans  les  diYerses  Parties  de  la  gram- 
maire,  Elements,  Tables,  et  S^taxe,  des  sujets  d'^tude,  des  Yerbes 
k  calquer  sur  un  module,  des  illustrations  de  regies  k  imiter,  &c. 
Quant  a  nous,  nous  croyons  aYoir  assez  sacrifi^  k  Pusage  d'etudier 
ainsi,  par  les  lemons  qui  precedent ;  et  nous  r§p6terons  a  sati^t^,  que 
les  regies  appliqu^es  k  des  sujets  qui  forment  un  tout,  des  faits 
coordonnes,  des  idees  loeiquement  presentees,  restent  plus  profonde- 
ment  dans  I'esprit  que  de  sdches  obsenrations  qui  n'offirent  pas  de 


jpnt  que 
point  mn^momque  entre  elles. 

Nous  esp§rons  qu'on  aura  suIyI  le  conseil  que  nous  aYons  donn6, 
et  qu'apr^s  la  douzi^me  le9on  de  la  premiere  Partie,  on  aura  fait 
commencer  P^tude  des  morceaux  ae  la  seconde ;  car  on  pent 
caract§riser  la  difi[)§rence  qui  existe  entre  la  premiere  Partie  et  les 
autres,  en  disant,  qu'apr^s  aYoir  fait  quelques  Etudes  sur  la  nature 
morte,  Tel^ye  apprena  k  tailler  dans  le  Yif. 


SECOND   STAGE. 

OUB  METHOD. 

Study  of  the  text  of  an  author  by  means  of  translation,  with 
Exercises,  in  which  the  questions  are  given  both  in  English  and 
in  French  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  conversation,  either  by 
means  of  English  words  or  entirely  in  French,  with  advanced 
pupils ;  the  whole  followed  by  Composition  and  other  Exercis?s, 
and  accompanied  by  foot-notes,  corresponding  with  the  **  Book  of 
Reference,  Accidence  and  Tables,  and  Alphabetical  Syntax." 


Leuotu, 

Authors, 

Subjects. 

Works, 

I. 

Le  Sage. 

Anecdote. 

Oil  Bias. 

II.— V. 

Courier. 

Anecdote. 

Pamphlet  des 
Pamphlets. 

VI.— IX. 

L.  Beybaud. 

Son  Ami  le  Docteur. 

J.  Paturot. 

X.— XII. 

J.  J.  Rousseau.  Lettre  au  Comte  de  Lastic. 

XIII.— XVIII. 

Moliere. 

Scene  IV. 

Don  Juan. 

XIX.— XXV. 

M^rim^e. 

La  Rencontre. 

Colomba, 

XXVI.— XXXI.    Le  Sage.  Souper  ayec  le  Parasite.    Gil  Bias. 

Conversation  perfectionn^e  sur  les  sept  morceaux  pr§c§dents. 


"  La  veritable  grammaure  est  dans  les  Merits  des  bons  auteurs.    C*est  dans 
leurs  ouyrages  qu'il  faut  chercher  le  code  de  la  langue." 
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SECOND  STAGE. 


'*  Lefon  oommenee,  ezemple  aoheTO.' 


PB£MI£RE  LEqON. 


LE  SAGE.   OIL  BLA8. 


Une  dame  de*  la  cour, 
ayant  permis'  i  un  auteur 
de  lui^  d^dier  un  ouvrage, 
en*  voulut*  voir*  la  d^dicace 
ayant  qu'on''^  l^imprimat ;  * 
et  ne  s  y"  trouvant  pas  louee" 
a  son  ^^, 
elle  pnt"  la  peine 
d*en*  composer  une 
de  sa  fa9on, 
et  de  l**envoyer" 
i  Tauteur, 

pour  la  mettre'  i  la  tSte  de 
«on  ouvrage. 


A  lady  at  court, 
having  allowed  an  author 
to  dedicate  his  work  to  her, 
desired  to  see  the  dedication 
before  it  was  printed ; 
and  not  finding  hersel^praised  in  it 
to  the  extent  of  her  wishes, 
she  took  the  trouble 
to  draw  up  one 
of  her  own  composition, 
and  to  send  it 
to  the  author, 
to  prefibL  to 
his  work. 


The  first  study  consists  in  reading  and  repeating  with  a  French 
master,  the  text  of  the  Lesson,  and  again  ana  again  repeating  both 
the  text  and  the  translation  until  they  are  completely  mastered. 
(See  Directions^  page  1—5.)  When  the  Lesson  has  been  properly 
gone  through,  the  teacher  miist  subject  the  pupils  to  an  examii^tion, 
by  putting  to  them  questions  calculated  to  draw  from  their 
memory  the  very  words,  sentences,  or  paragraphs  they  have  learnt 
The  pupil,  when  alone,  may  test  his  own  proficiency  by  placing  a 
slip  of  paper  over  the  answers  to  the  questions  in  the  Conversaiumt 
to  prevent  his  seeing  them  for  the  time. 


»  A.  320—8.  «  Tribe  29.  «  A.  293-6.  *  A.  295—11.  »  A.  275. 
•A.  275.  »  A.  337— 17.  "A.  292— 2.  »S.4I6— 3.  '"A.296— 17- 
"A.  327-16.  «  A.  Tribes.  »»  A.  264. 
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With  young  student?  who  already  speak  French,  and  for  whom 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should  know  tne  value  of  the  words  they 
use,  the  questions  in  the  Conversation  ought  to  be  put  to  them  in 
French,  The  first  column  will  answer  that  purpose,  and  may  at  a 
proper  time  be  also  used  with  those  who  begin  with  this  work  ;  it 
will  give  a  zest  to  study,  as  the  questions,  in  the  first  column, 
are  not  always  worded  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  English 
column. 


Questions  en  fran^ais. 

Qui  done  avait  accepts 
la  d^dicace  d'un  ou- 
▼rage  ? 

Qu*avait-elle  permis  a 
I'auteur  ? 

Que  Toulut-elle  yoir  ? 

Quand  voulut-elle  voir 
cette  d^dicace  ? 

Que  fit-elle  apres  avoir 
lu  cette  d^dicace  ? 

Pourquoi  n'aimait-elle 
pas  cette  d^dicace  ? 

Qu*envoya-t-elle  a  I'au- 
teur ? 

EtTauteur,  que  devait-il 
faire  de  cette  nouvelle 
d^dicace  ? 

D'ou  avez-vous  tir^  cette 
anecdote? 

Qui  a  6crit  Gil  Bias  ? 

Qui  6tait  cette  dame  de 
laeour? 


CONVERSATION. 
Questions  en  anglais. 

Who  was  it,  who  accept- 
ed the  dedication  of  a 
work? 

What  did  she  allow  an 
author  to  do  ? 

What  was  her  desire  ? 

Was  it  hefore  or  after 
the  book  was  printed  ? 

What  happened  then  ? 


Why  did  she  not  like  the 

author's  dedication  ? 
What  did  she  do  next  ? 


What  was  the  author  to 
do  with  that  new  dedi- 
cation ? 

Where  did  you  pick  up 
that  anecdote  ? 

Who  was  the  author  of 
Gil  Bias  ? 

Who  -was  that  lady  at 
court  ? 


R^ponses  en  franpais. 
Une  dame  de  la  cour. 


De  lui  d6dier   un    ou- 

vrage. 
EUe  en  voulut  voir  la 

d^dicace. 
EUe  en  voulut  voir  la 

d6dicace  avant  qu'on 

rimprim&t. 
EUe  prit  la  peine  d'en 

composer  une   de    sa 

facon. 
Ne  8  y  trouvant  pas  lou6e 

a  son  ^r^. 
EUe  prit  la  peine  d'en- 

voyer    a   I'auteur   la 

dedicaee  de  sa  fa^on. 
La  mettre  a  la  t^te  de 

son  ouvrage.- 

De  Gil  Bias. 

Le  Sage. 

Le  Sage  only  said — Une 
dame  de  la  cour. 


DISSECTION  OF  THE  LESSON. 

After  having  gone  through  the  above  Exercises,  let  the  master 
show  his  pupils  the  difference  between  the  simple  expression  of 
facts,  and  mcidental  words  and  phrases,  which  are  introduced  in  the 
speech  in  order  to  elucidate  or  adorn  it. 

"  Une  dame aVant  permis  k  un  auteur  de  lui  dedier  un  ouvrage, 

en  voulut  voir  la  de^cace, et  ne  s'y  trouvant  pas  louee, elle 

prit  la  peine  d'en  composer  une— et  de  I'envoyer  a  Tauteur." 

Let  the  pupil  restore  the  text. 

In  the  following  Composition^  the  words  already  known  are  made 

B 
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up  into  new  sentences,  without  any  alteration  in  the  construction  of 
the  primitiye  ones.  It  is  nothing  but  a  substitution  of  words.  The 
teacher  will  read  the  English,  which  the  pupil  will  translate  into 
French)  without  looking  at  his  book.  Here,  as^in,  the  self-taught 
student  will  hide  the  French  column  by  niacin?  his  hand,  a  card,  or  a 
slip  of  paper  over  it,  and  translate  the  English  one,  and  vice  verad. 


COMPOSITION. 


An  author  desired  to  prefix  a 
dedication  to  his  work. 

A  lady  desired  to  draw  up  a 
work  of  her  own  composition. 

An  author  at  court  took  the 
trouble  to  dedicate  his  work  to 
her. 

A  lady,  having  allowed  Le  Sage 
to  dedicate  Gil  Bias  to  her, 
desired  to  see  the  dedication. 

The  lady  desired  to  see  the  de- 
dication before  it  was  printed ; 
and,  finding  herself  praised  in 
it,  she  took  the  trouble  to  draw 
up  one,  and  to  send  it  to  Le 
Sage. 

The  author,  not  finding  Le  Sage, 
took  the  trouble  to  draw  up  a 
dedication,  and  to  send  it  to 
the  lady. 

An  author  having  allowed  a  lady 
to  see  his  work  before  it  was 
printed,  she  took  the  trouble 
to  draw  up  one  of  her  own, 
and  to  send  it  to  the  author. 

The  lady  took  his  work. 
She  took  the  trouble  to  send  it 
to  Le  Sage. 


Un  auteur  voulut  mettre    une 

dedicace   k    la    tete    de   son 

ouvrage. 
Une  dame  voulut  composer  un 

ouvrage  de  sa  fa9on. 
Un  auteur  de  la  cour  prit  la 

peine  de  lui  dedier  un  ouvrage. 

Une  dame,  ayant  permis  k  Le 
Sage  de  lui  d^dier  Gil  Bias, 
en  voulut  voir  la  dedicace. 

La  dame  voulut  voir  la  dedicace 
avant  qu'on  rimprimat;  et 
s'y  trouvant  lou§e,  elle  prit  la 
peine  d'en  composer  une,  et  de 
renvoyer  k  Le  Sage. 

L'auteur,  ne  trouvant  pas  Le 
sage,  prit  la  peine  de  com- 
poser une  dedicace,  et  de  en- 
voyer  a  la  dame. 

Un  auteur  ayant  permis  k  une 
dame  de  voir  son  ouvrage 
avant    qu'on   Timprimat,  elle 

Srit  la  peine  d'en  composer  un 
e  sa  fa9on  et  d$  Tenvoyer  k 
Tauteur. 
La  dame  prit  son  ouvrage. 
Elle  prit  la  peine  de  Tenvoyer  k 
Le  Sage. 


Sentences  of  this  kind  might  be  eked  out  of  the  text,  and  an  in- 
telligent pupil  might  write  some  himself,  taking  caye,  however,  to 
choose  those  expressions  which  afford  him  scope  for  modifica- 
tion, as : — 

"  de  voir  son  ouvrage,  &c. 
de  composer  la  premiere  legon. 
Ayant  permis  a  .  . . .  -{  d'envoyer  la  deficace,  &c. 

de  dedier  un  ouvrage  ^,  &c.         [vrage,  &c. 
de  mettre  ime  dedicace  a  la  t^te  de  son  ou- 
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L'auteur  youlut 


EUe  prit  la  peine 


EUe  Toulut  en  com- 
poser une  (or,  com--< 
poser  une  dedicace) 


Toir  la  didicace  ayant  qu'on  rimprimlLt. 
envoyer  Pouvrage  a  une  dame,  avant,  &c. 
mettre  une  dedicace  a  la  tete  de  son  ou- 

vragei  &c. 
composer  une  legon  de  sa  fagon. 
^d^dier  un  ouvrage  a  une  dame  de  la  cour. 

"de  voir  son  ouvrage. 

de  mettre  sa  dedicace  a  la  t^te  de  I'ouvrage. 
d'envoyer  une  dedicace  a  Tauteur. 
de  composer  un  ouvrage. 
de  d^dier  son  ouvrage  a  une  dame. 

'pour  la  mettre  k  la  tete  de  I'ouvrage. 
la  d§dier  a  une  dame. 
Tenvoyer  k  un  auteur  de  la  cour. 
la  mettre  k  la  tete  de  la  le^on. 
une  dame,  pour  un  auteur,  &c. 


EUe  prit 


son  ouvrage  avant  qu'on  I'imprimat. 

la  dedicace. 

la  peine  d'envoyer  Tauteur  k  une  dame  de 

la  cour. 
la  peine  de  composer  une  premiere  legon  de 

sa  fa^on. 


When  we  have  added  to  this  process  the  substitution  of  other 
words  and  ideas,  but  always  in  the  same  construction,  we  think 
we  may  venture  to  say  that  we  have  given  a  fair  insight  into  the 
art  of  writing  a  language. 

We  therefore  repeat  again  and  again— let  the  student  first 
learn  the  lesson  as  it  is,  let  him  not  entangle  himself  with  a  literal 
translation,  or  he  will  reduce  the  most  elegant  sentences  to  a 
mess,  that  will  have  neither  head  nor  tail.  The  material  and 
isolated  value  of  words  come  naturally  afterwards,  but  he  must,  at 
first,  store  his  memory  with  good  sentences,  good  construction,  and 
not  again  fall  into  the  desultory  labours  of  the  old  routine.  When  we 
read  "  a  lady  at  court,  une  dame  de  la  cour**  we  shall  not  stop  to  ex- 
plain that  de  la  cour  may  be  translated  by  of  the  court,  and  that 
de  means  extraction,  and  could  be  rendered  by  from,  but  as  the 
author  is  here  speaking  of  a  lady  helongimj  to  the  court,  and  living 
always  at  court,  at  should  be  the  right  preposition, — all  useless  ex- 
planations ;  only  tell  the  pupil  that  a  lady  at  couH  means  une  dame 
de  la  cour,  and  the  time  will  come  when  the  pupil  will  know  the 
why  and  the  wherefore.  So  far  as  notes  were  concerned,  we  only 
pointed  out  the  most  essential,  and  did  not  enter  on  elucidation  of 
the  translation,  as  this  ought  to  have  been  gone  through  during  the 
repetition  of  the  Lesson.  For  instance,  when  the  moment  for  ex- 
planation comes,  the  master  does  not  want  to  be  told  that  he  must 
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point  out  to  his  pupils  the  following  expressions,  which  differ  from 
the  text : — at  for  de  la — al/oired  for  permis  it — omission  of  en  be- 
fore it  teas,  in  French  imp.  subj. — en  again  omitted,  &c. 

Masters  who  are  "machines  for  explanations"  always  remind 
1)8  of  the  man,  who  would  not  live  in  a  handsome  house  before  he 
knew  where  the  bricks  came  from. 

TEXT  OF  THE  LESSONS,  MADE  INTO  A  DISSECTED  liAF. 

When  the  lesson  is  long  enough  to  admit  of  this  contrivance,  it 
will  be  found  a  very  useful  and  amusing  exercise.  Let  the  pupil 
copy  the  French  of  a  lesson  on  thick  paper,  and  then  cut  it  into 
small  pieces,  which  he  will  have  to  place  in  their  right  places  after 
they  have  been  mixed  up.  We  have  often  superintended  such 
amusement,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  steal  a  dozen  pieces 
from  the  whole,  and  leaving  it  to  the  student  to  fill  up  the  blanks 
from  mere  recollection. 


SECONDE  LEgON. 


COURIER.     PAMPHLET  DES  PAMPHLETS. 


Pendant  qu'on  m'examinait^ 
k  la  Prefecture  de  Police, 
BUT  mes^  nom,  prenom  et  quality, 

comme  vous  avez*  pu*  le  voir 
dans  les  gazettes  du  temps, 
un  homme  se  trouvant^  U, 
sans  fonctions  apparentes, 
m'aborda'*  familierement,' 
et  me  demanda^  si  je  n^^tais'  point 

auteur 
de  certaines  brochures ; 
je  m'en  d^fendis*  fort. 
Ah !  monsieur,  me  dit'*-il, 
vous  etes  un  grand  g^nie, 
vous  etes  inimitable. 
Ce  propos,  mes  amis. 


Whilst  I  was  being  examined 
at  the  Prefecture  of  Police 
about    my  surname.    Christian 

name,  and  profession, 
as  you  may  have  seen 
in  the  papers  of  the  day, 
a  man,  who  happened  to  be  there 
without  any  ostensible  business, 
accosted  me  with  familiarity, 
and  asked  me  if  I  was  not  the 

author 
of  certain  pamphlets ; 
I  stoutly  denied  it 
Ah !  sir,  said  he, 
you  are  a  ^eat  ffenius, 
you  are  inimitable. 
This  remark,  my  friends. 


1  Tribe  1,  A.  S.  413—64.  «  S.  401-1. 

»  Tribe  1.  •  Tribe  1,  S.  413—71. 
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»A   281. 
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me  rappelle^^  im  fait  historique 

peu  connu,** 
que  je  veux*'  vous  center 
par  forme  de  digression. 

The  same  process  as  before. 


reminds  me  of  an  historical  fact 

that  is  very  little  knoTin, 
which  I  will  relate  to  you 
by  way  of  digpression. 


Qui  examinait-on  a  la 
Prefecture  de  Police. 

Snr  quoirexamina-t-on  ? 

Quel  etait  son  pr^nom  ? 

quelles     6taieut     ses 

qualit^s? 
Ke  pensait-il  pas  que  le 

fSut  6tait  connu  de  ses 

amis? 

Ou  pouvaient-ils  Tayoir 

lu?. 
Qui  est-ce  que  Courier 

▼it  a  la  Prefecture  de 

PoUce  ? 
Que  fit  cet  homxne  ? 

Quelle  question  fit-il  a 
Courier  ? 

Auteur  de  quo!  ? 

Courier  s'en  reconnut-il 

I'auteur  ? 
Qu'ajouta    le  monsieur 

de  la  police  ? 
Quoideplus? 
Qu'est  ce  que  ce  propos 

rappdle  a  Courier  r 

£tait-ce  un  &it  bien 
connu  ? 

A  qui  s*adresse  Cou- 
rier? 

Ce  fait  historique,  forme- 
t-il  le  r^cit  principal 
de  ce  pamphlet  ? 


CONVERSATION. 

Whom  were  they  exam- 
ining at  the  Prefecture 
of  Police  ? 

About  what  did  they 
examine  him  ?  . 

"What  were  his  Christian 
names  and  profession  ? 

Did  he  not  suppose  that 
his  friends  were   ac- 

S[uainted    with      the 
act? 
Where  could  they  have 

seen  it  ? 
Whom  did  Courier  meet 
at  the    Prefecture  of 
Police  ? 
What  did  that  man  do  ? 

What  did  he  inquire 
about? 

Author  of  what  ? 

Did  Courier  acknow- 
ledge the  fact  ? 

What  did  the  man  say 
next  ? 

What  more  ? 

What  does  this  remark 
recall  to  Courier's 
memory  ? 

Was  it  known  by  every- 
body ? 

Whom  does  Courier 
speak  to  ? 

Was  that  fact  the  main 
part  of  his  address  to 
his  friends  ? 


On  examinait  Courier  £ 
la  Prefecture  de  Po- 
lice. 

Sur  ses  nom,  pr^nom,  et 
qualit^s. 

L'histoire  n'en  parle 
pas. 

Qui,  car  il  dit :  "  Comme 
vous  avez  pu  le  voir.'* 


Dans  les     gazettes    du 

temps. 
Un  homme,  se  trouvant 

la  sans   fonctions  ap- 

parentes. 
II     I'aborda    familiere- 

ment. 
II     me    demand  a,    dit 

Courier,  si  je  n'^tais 

point  auteur. 
Auteur     de     certaines 

brochures. 
Courier  dit :    "  Je  m'en 

d^fendis  fort." 
Monsieur,  vous  Hes  un 

grand  g6nie. 
Vous  ^tes  inimitable. 
Ce  propos  lui  rappelle  un 

fait  mstorique. 

Non ;  un  fait  peu  connu. 

A  ses  amis. 

Non ;  je  veux,  dit-il, 
vous  center  ce  fait 
historique  par  forme 
de  digression. 


DISSECTION  OF  THE  LESSON. 


Pendant   qu'on    m'examinait    k    la  Prefecture un    homme 

m*aborda et  me  demanda  si  je  n*§tais  point  auteur  de 
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brochures  j  je  m'en  d^fendis Ah !— dit-il,  vous  dtes  un  grand 

g^nie Ce  propos ^me  rappelle  un  fait— — que  je  yeux 

conter. 

COMPOSITION. 


A  man,  without  any  ostensible 
business,  accosted  me  at  the 
Prefecture  of  Police,  and  said : 
''  I  will  relate  to  you  an  histori- 
cal fact." 

You  may  have  seen,  in  the  papers 
of  the  day,  an  historical  fact 
that  is  very  little  known. 

WHilst  I  was  beinff  examined 
about  an  historical  fact,  which 
I  will  relate  to  you,  a  man  ac- 
costed me  with  familiarity. 

He  asked  me,  by  way  of  digres- 
sion, my  surname.  Christian 
name,  and  profession. 

*'  Sir,"  said  he,  with  familiarity, 
"  you  are  the  author  of  certam 
pamphlets." 

An  author,  who  happened  to  be  at 
the  Prefecture  of  Police,  asked 
me  my  name,  and  said,  by  way 
of  digression,  "  Sir,  you  are  a 
^eat  genius." 

This  remark  reminds  me  of  a  fact 
which  I  may  have  seen  in  the 
papers  of  the  day. 

As  I  stoutly  denied  it,  a  man, 
without  any  ostensible  busi- 
ness at  the  Prefecture,  accosted 
me,  and  asked  me  if  I  was 
Courier. 


Un  homme,  sans  fonctions  ap- 
parentes,  m'aborda  a  la  Pre- 
fecture de  Police,  et  dit :  '*  Je 
yeux  vous  raconter  un  fait 
historique." 

Vous  avez  pu  voir,  dans  leg  ga- 
zettes du  temps,  un  fait  ms- 
torique  peu  connu. 

Pendant  qu'on  m'examinait  sor 
un  fait  historique,  que  je  yeux 
yous  conter,  un  nomme 
m'aborda  famHi^rement. 

II  me  demanda,  par  forme  de 
digression,  mes  nom,  pr§nom, 
et  qualites.  * 

"  Monsieur,"  dit-il,  familiSre- 
ment,  "vous  ^tes  auteur  de 
certains  pamphlets." 

Un  auteur,  se  trouvant  4  la  Pr§- 
fecture  of  Police,  me  demanda 
mon  nom,  et  dit,  par  forme  de 
digression,  "Monsieur,  yous 
^tes  im  grand  g^nie." 

Ce  propos  me  rappelle  un  fait  que 
j  ai  pu  voir  dans  les  joumaux 
du  temps. 

Comme  je  m'en  d^fendis  fort,  un 
homme,  sans  fonctions  ap- 
parentes  a  la  Prefecture, 
m'aborda,  et  me  demanda  si 
j'etais  Courier. 


TROISIEME  LEgON. 

COUBIEB  (suite). 


Je  dejeunais^  chez'  mon  cama- 
rade  Duroc, 


I  was  breakfasting  at  my  com- 
rade  Duroc's, 
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log§'  en  ce  temps-la, 

mais  depuis  peu,  notez^, 

dansune  vieille^  maisonfort  laide, 

selon'  moi, 

entre  cour  et  jardin, 

od^il  occupair  lerez-de-chauss§e. 

Nous  6tions  k  table  plusieurSi 

joyeux,* 

en  deyoir  de  bien  faire," 

quand  tout-i-coup  arrive," 
et  sans"  ^tre  annonc^,"      * 
notre  camarade  Bonaparte, 
nouveau^pppri§taire  de  la  vieille 

maison, 
habitant**  le  premier  6tage. 


who  was  lodging  at  that  time, 
but  not  long  ago,  observe, 
at  an  old  house,  very  ugly 
in  my  opinion, 

between  a  court  and  a  garden, 
and  in  which  he  occupied  the 

ground-floor. 
We  were  seated  at  teble,  several 

of  us  together, 
in  good  humour, 
and  disposed  to  make  the  best 

use  of  our  time, 
when  suddenly  in  came, 
without  being  announced, 
our  comrade  Bonaparte, 
the  new  landlord  of  the  old  house, 

who  occupied  the  first  floor. 


Od  Courier  d6jeimait-il 
ce  jour-la? 

Oa      demeuralt     alors 

Duroc? 
Ck>mment  Courier  trou- 
.  vait-il  la  maison  ? 
Duroc   rhabitait-il    de- 
puis long-temps  ? 
Comment        6tait  -  elle 

situ^  ? 
Quelle     partie     de    la 

maison   Duroc    occu- 

pait-U  ?* 
Courier  d^jeunait-il  seul 

avec  Duroc  ? 
£n    quelles  dispositions 

^taient-ils  ? 
Qu'arriva-t-il      en      ce 

moment  ? 
Se  fitril  annoncer  ? 


Qa*6tait  Bonaparte  ? 
Ouhabitait-il? 


CONVERSATION. 

Where     was      Courier 

breakfasting    on  that 

day? 
Where  did  Duroc  live 

at  that  time  ? 
How  did   Cdurier  like 

the  house  ? 
Had  Duroc  lived  there 

long? 
How     was   the    house 

situated  ? 
What  part  of  the  house 

did  Duroc  occupy  ? 

Who  were  seated  at 
table  with  Courier  ? 

What  were  they  deter- 
mined on  ? 

What  happened  then  ? 

Did  he  send  in  his  name 
before  entering  the 
room  ? 

What  was  Bonaparte  ? 


On  what 
lodge? 


floor  did  he 


Je  d^jeunais,  dit-il,  ches 
mon  camarade  Duroc. 

Log6    en    ce    temps-la 
dans  une  vieille  maison. 
Fort  laide,  selon  lui. 

Depuis  peu,  notez. 

Entre  cour  et  jardin. 

II  occupait  le  rez-de- 
chauss^e. 

Nous  ^tions  a  table,  dit- 

il,  plusieurs,  joyeux. 
En  deyoir  de  bien  faire. 

Tout-a-coup  arrive  notre 
camarade  Bonaparte. 

Non,  il  arrive  sans  etre 
annonc^. 

Nouveau  propri^taire  de 
la  vieille  maison. 

Habitant  le  premier 
6tage. 


"Tribe  1,0. 
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COMPOSITION. 


I  was  breakfasting  at  a  lady's, 
who  occupied  the  first  floor  in 
an  ugly  house  between  a  court 
and  a  garden. 

My  comrade  Duroc,  who  lodged 
at  that  time  in  an  ugly  old 
house,  occupied  the  ground 
floor. 

We  were  seated  at  table,  in  good 
humour,  when  Le  Sage  came 
in,  without  being  announced. 

The  new  landlord  of  the  house, 
having  allowed  an  old  com- 
rade to  dedicate  his  work  to 
him,  asked  him  if  he  was 
not  the  author  of  certain 
pamphlets. 

The  landlord,  who  occupied  the 
second  floor,  accosted  a  lady 
of  the  court  with  familiarity. 

Our  comrade  Bonaparte,  not 
finding  himself  praised  in  the 
pamphlet,  suddenly  asked  me 
if  I  was  not  Courier. 

Duroc,  who  occupied  the  old 
house,  but  not  long  ago,  ob- 
serve, came  in,  in  good  humour, 
and  said,  *'  I  will  relate  to  you 
an  historical  fact." 

I  was  at  that  time  landlord  of 
the  old  house. 


Je  dejeunais  chez  une  dame  oc- 
cupant le  premier  etage  d'une 
laide  maison  entre    cour    et 

.   jardin. 

Mon  camarade  Duroc,  log§,  en 
ce  temps-la,  dans  ime  vieille 
maison,  occupait  le  premier 
§tage. 

Nous  ^tions  a  table,  joyeux, 
quand  Le  Sage  arrive,  sans 
etre  annonce. 

Le  nouveau  propri^taire  de  la 
maison,  ayant  permis  k  jxa 
vieux  camarade  de  lui  d^dier 
un  ouvrage,  lui  demanda  s'il 
n'etait  point  auteur  de  cer- 
tains pamphlets. 

Le  proprietaire,  habitant  le 
premier  ^tage,  aborda  fami- 
li^rement  une  dame  de  la  cour.' 

Notre  camarade  Bonaparte,  ne  se 
trouvant  pas  loue  dans  le 
pamphlet,  me  demanda  tout- 
a-coup  si  je  n'etais  pas  Courier. 

Duroc,  occupant  la  vieille 
maison,  mais  depuis  peu,  notez, 
arrive,  joyeux,  et  dit:  "Je 
vais  vous  conter  un  fait  his- 
torique.*' 

J'etais,  en  ce  temps  H,  propri§taire 
de  la  vieille  maison. 


DISSECTION  OF  THE  LESSON. 


Je  d§jeunais   chez Duroc,  log§ ,   ,  dans  une 

maison , , ou  il  occupait  le  rez-de-chauss§e.    Nous 


§tions  a  table 

Bonaparte, 

etage. 


quand 


arrive. 


proprietaire  de  la maison,  habitant  le  premier 
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QUATRIEME  LE^ON. 

couaiEE.    (suite.) 


n  venait'  en  yoisin, 


et  cette  bonhomie  nous  etonna' 

au  point  que 

pas  un  des  convives 

ne  savait^  ce  qu'U  faisait.  [dait  f 

(hi*  se  Idve,^  etchacun*  deman- 

"Quya-t-il?" 

Le  h^ros  nous  fit  rasseoir.* 

n  n'etait  pas  de  ces  camarades 

i  qui  Ton  pent  dire, 

Mets-toi**  et  mange"  avec  nous : 

cela  eiit  §t§  bon 

avant  racatdsition 

de  la  vieille  maison. 


He  just  stepped  in,  in  a  friendly 
way, 

and  we  were  so  astonished  at 
such  condescension, 

that 

not  one  of  the  guests 

knew  what  he  was  about 

We  rose  and  asked  each  other, 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  ? 

The  hero  bade  us  sit  down. 

He  was  not  one  of  those  com- 
panions 

to  whom  one  could  say. 

Sit  down,  and  eat  a  bit  with  us : 

that  might  have  done  very  well 

before  me  purchase 

of  the  old  house. 


Be  quelle  fa^on  Bona- 
parte venait-il  ? 

Qa*e8t-ce  qui  ^tonna  les 
conyivesr 

A  quel  point  furent-ils 

Qu'arriva-t-il  alors  ? 
Que  se  demandait-on  ? 

Comment  Bonaparte  les 

traita-t-U.  ? 
£tait-il  de  ces  hommes 

avec  qui  Ton  pent  se 

mettre  aTaise  ? 

Pourquoi  ne  pouvait-on 
pas  lui  dire  cela  ? 


C0NVEB8ATI0N. 

How     did     Bonaparte 

come  in  ? 
What  was  a  subject  of 

astonishment     to  the 

guests  ? 
To   what    decree  were 

they  astonished  ? 

What  happened  then  ? 

What  did  they  ask  each 
other? 

How  did  Bonaparte  be- 
have? 

Was  it  possible  to  make 
one's  self  free  with 
him? 

Whv? 


COMPOSITION. 


n  venait  en  voisin. 
Cette  bonhomie. 

Au  point  que  pas  un  des 
convives  ne  savait  ce 
qu'il  faisait. 

On  se  leve. 

Qu'y  a-t-il  ? 

Le  h6ros,  dit  Courier, 
nous  fit  rasseoir. 

II  n'6tait  pas  de  ces 
camarades  a  qui  Ton 
pent  dire,  Mets-toi  et 
manffe  avec  nous. 

Cela  cut  6t6  bon  avant 
TacQuisition  de  la 
vieille  maison. 


The  hero  just  stepped  in,  in  a 
friendly  way,  ana  bade  us  sit 
down. 


Le  h^ros  venait   en  voisin, 
nous  fit  nous  rasseoir. 


et 
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Courier  was  one  of  those  com- 
panions to  whom  one  could  say, 
Sit  down  and  eat  a  bit  with  us. 

He  just  stepped  in,  in  a  friendly 
way,  and  said,  *' What  can  be 
the  matter?" 

Duroc  knew  what  he  was  about ; 
and  we  were  not  astonished  at 
such  condescension. 

That  might  have  done  very  well 
before  the  dedication  of  his 
work. 

Eat  a  bit  with  us  at  Duroc's. 

Before  the  purchase  of  the  old 
house,  he  was  one  of  those 
companions,  to  whom  one 
could  say.  Sit  down  and  eat  a 
bit  with  us. 

A  man,  without  any  ostensible 
business,  bade  us  sit  down. 


Courier  §tait  un  de  ces  com- 
pagnons  a  qui  Ton  pent  dire, 
Mets-toi  et  mange  avec  nous. 

II  venait  en  voisin  et  dit :  "  Qu*y 
a-t-il  ?  " 

Duroc  savait  ce  qu*il  faisait ;  et 
cette  bonhomie  ne  nous  etonna 
pas. 

Cela  eiit  §tS  bon  avant  la  d§di- 
cace  de  son  ouvrage. 

Mange  avec  nous  chez  Duroc. 
Avant  I'acquisition  de  la  vieille 
maison,  il  §tait  un  de  ces  com- 

Sagnons  k  qui  Ton  pent  dire, 
lets-toi  et  mange  avec  nous. 

Un  homme  sans  fonctions  appa- 
rentes,  nous  fit  rasseoir. 


DISSECTION  OF  THE  LESSON. 


n  venait  en  voisin,  et  cette  bonhomie etonna  au  point  que 

— , , chacun  demandait :  Qu*y  a-t-il  ?     II nous  fit 


rasseoir.  11  n^^tait  pas  de  ces  camarades  k  qui  Ton  pent  dire 
Mange  avec  nous :  cela  eiit  §te  bon  avant  Tacquisition  de  la 
maison. 


CmQUIEME  LEgON. 

COURIER,      (suite.) 


Debout  i*  nous  regarder, 
ne  sachant  trop  que  dire, 

il  allait^  et  venait. 
Ce  sont'  des  artichauts 
dont*  vous  d§jeunez-la  ? 
Oui,  General. — Vous,  Rapp, 
vous  les  mangez  a  Thuile  r 
Oui,  General.— Et  vous,  Savarj', 
k  la  sauce  ? 


Standing  up  and  looking  at  us, 
and  not  knowing  exactly  what  to 

say, 
he  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 
Are  those  artichokes 
you  have  got  there  for  breakfast  ? 
Yes,  General. — Do  you,  Rapp, 
eat  them  dressed  with  oil  P 
Yes,  General. — ^And  you,  Savary, 
with  sauce  ? 
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Moi,^  je  les  mange  au  sel. 

Ah !  repondit'  celui  qui  s'appelait 

aloTS  Savary, 
Tous  etes  un  grand  homme, 
Y0U8  etes  inimitable. 
Voila'  mon  trait  d'histoire, 
que  je  rapporte"  expr^s 
afin  de  vous  faire  yoir,  mes  amis, 
qu'une  fois 

on  m'a  traite^  comme  Bonaparte, 
et  par  les  m^mes  motifs. 


/  eat  them  with  salt. 

Ah!  replied  he,  who  was  then 

called  Savary, 
you  are  a  ^eat  man, 
you  are  immitable. 
Therein  lies  the  point  of  my  storj', 
which  I  relate  on  purpose 
to  let  you  see,  my  friends, 
that  for  once 

I  was  treated  like  Bonaparte, 
and  with  as  much  reason. 


Comment  Bonaparte  se 

tenait-il  ? 
Regardait-il  qnelqu'tin  ? 

Bonaparte  6tait-il  a  son 
aise  ? 

Besta-t-Q  tonjours  de- 
bout  ? 

Comment  rompit-il  le 
silence  ? 

Quelle  r^ponse  lui  fit- 
on? 

Que  demanda-t-il  a 
Rapp  ? 

Comment  Sayary  les 
mangeait-il  ? 

Bonaparte  mangeait-il 
les  artichauts  a  la  sauce 
on  a  I'huile  ? 

Sayary  ne  trouya-t-Q 
pas  cette  r^ponse  ad- 
mirable ? 


Quel  titre  Sayary  porta- 
t-il  dans  la  siute  ? 

Quel  nom  Courier 
donne-t-il  a  son  anec- 
dote? 

Pourquoi  le  rapporte- 
t-il? 


A  ^ni   raconte-t-il  son 
histoire? 


C0NVEB8ATI0N 

How     was     Bonaparte 

standing? 
What   was   he    doing  ? 

said  Courier. 
Was    Bonaparte  at  his 

ease? 
Did  he  remain  standing 

still? 
How  did  he  begin  the 

conyersation  at  last  ? 
What  was  the  answer  ? 

What   did   he    say    to 

General  Rapp  ? 
How    did    Sayary   eat 

them? 
Did  Bonaparte  eat  them 

with     oil,     or     with 

sauce  ? 
What  did  Sayary  say  to 

that? 


Did  not  Sayary  after- 
wards bear  another 
name  ? 

What  does  Courier  call 
his  anecdote  ? 

What  induces  him  to 
relate  it  ? 


To  whom  does  he  relate 
his  story  ? 


Debout. 

II  6tait  debout  a  nous 

regarder. 
Non,  il  ^tait  debout,  ne 

sachant  trop  que  dire. 
Non  ;  il  allait  et  yenait. 

Ce  sent  des   artichauts 
dontyous  dejeunez-la  ? 
Qui,  G^n^ral. 

Vous   Rapp,    yous    les 

mangez  a  I'huile  ? 
A  la  sauce  ? 

Moi,  dit  Bonaparte,  je 
les  mange  au  sel. 

"  Ah  !  "  r6pondit  celui 
qui  s'appelait  alors 
Sayary,  ••  vous  Itesun 
g^rand  homme,  yous 
^tes  inimitable." 

II  s'appelait  alors  Sa- 
yary, et  fut  appeU 
Due  de  Royigo. 

Yoila,  dit-il,  mon  trait 
d'histoire. 

Voila  le  trait  que  je 
rapporte  expres,  afin 
de  faire  yoir  qu'on  m'a 
traits  comme  Bona- 
parte. 

A  ses  amis. 
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Combicn  de  fois  Ta-t-on 
traits  comme  B.  ? 

Get  homme  que  Courier 
rencontra  a  la  Pre- 
fecture, n'avait-il  pas 
de  bonnes  raisons  pour 
le  traiter  de  grand 
homme  ? 

Quels  etaiant  ces  motifs  ? 


How  many  times  was 
he  treated  like  B.  ? 

Had  the  man,  whom 
Courier  met  at  the 
Prefecture  of  Police, 
good  reasons  to  call 
him  a  great  man  ? 


What  were 
tives? 


those  mo- 


Une  fois. 

L'homme  sans  fonctions 
apparentes,  a  traite 
Courier  comme  Savary 
a  traite  Bonaparte,  et 
par  les  memes  motifs. 

De  flatter — sans  moti&. 


DISSECTION  OF  THE  LESSON. 

Debout ,  ne  sachant que  dire,  il  allait  et  venait.    Ce 

sont  des  artichauts  dont  vous  dejeunez ?  Oui, .  Vous, 


les  mangez  a  Thuile  ?    Oui 


Et  vous 


k  la  sauce? 


-,  je  les  mange  au  sel.     Ah !  r§pondit Savary,  vous  ^tes 

Tin  grand  homme .    VoiU  men histoire  que  je  rapporte 


-t-  afin  de  vous  faire  voir, 


Bonaparte 


qu' 


on  m'a  traits  comme 


COMPOSITION. 


Gil  Bias,  standing  up,  and  look- 
ing at  my  friends,  said,  "  Are 
those  artichokes  you  have  got 
there  for  breakfast  P  " 

You,  Savary,  eat  artichokes 
dressed  with  oil ;  I  eat  them 
with  sauce. 

He,  who  was  called  Savary, 
walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  when  suddenly  in  came 
a  great  man,  who  was  then 
called  Bonaparte. 

Are  these  artichokes  dressed 
with  sauqe  ? 

Bonaparte,  the  new  landlord  of 
the  old  house,  said  :  "For  once 
I  have  been  treated  like  a  lady 
of  the  court,  and  with  as  much 
reason." 

Ah!**  replied  a  man  without 
any  ostensible  business,  "  you 
are  Bapp;  you  are  a  great 
genius.** 

Therein  lies  the  point  of  my 
story,  which  I  relate  on  pur- 
pose to  let  you  see,  General, 


II 


Gil  Bias,  debout  a  regarder  mes 
amis,  dit :  "  Ce  sont  des  arti- 
chauts dont  dejeunez  la.** 

Vous,  Savary,  vous  mangez  des 
artichauts  a  lliuile;  moi,  je 
les  mange  a  la  sauce. 

Celui  qui  s'ajppelait  Savary 
allait  et  venait,  quand  tout-a- 
coup  arrive  un  gprand  homme, 
qui  8*appelait  alors  Bonaparte. 

Ce  sont  des  artichauts  si  la 
sauce? 

Bonaparte,  nouveau  propri^taire 
de  la  vieille  maison,  dit :  "  Une 
fois  on  m*a  traits  comme  une 
dame  de  la  cour,  et  avec  les 
m^mes  motifs^ 

"  Ah !  **  repondit  un  homme  sans 
fonctions  apparentes,  "  vous 
^tes  Rapp,  vous  etes  un  grand 
genie. 

Voila  mon  trait  d*histoire,  que 
je  rapporte  expr^s  afin  de  vous 
faire  voir,  General,  que  pas 
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not  one  of  the  guests  knew 
what  he  was  about. 
Not  one  of  the  guests  was  called 
Duroc. 


un  des  convives  ne  savait  ce 
qu'il  faisait. 
Pas  un  des  convives  ne  s'appelait 
Duroc. 


SIXIEME  LE^ON. 


LOUIS  KEYBAUD. 


JEROME     PATUROT    A     LA    RE- 
CHERCHE d'UNE  POSITION 
SOCIALE. 

SON  AMI  LE  DOCTEUR. 

Mes  recherches  furent  longues* 

avant  de  pouvoir  retrouver 
Saint-Ernest. 

Enfin,  rue  Vivienne,  un  con- 
cierge me  dit : 

"  Le  docteur  Saint  -  Ernest  ? 
c*est  ici,  monsieur : 

au  premier,  la  porte  en  face.'* 

Au  premier!    Saint-Ernest   au 

premier ! 
Je  croyais'  r^ver. 
Evidemmenf 

une  revolution  s*6tait*  op6r§e 
dans  la  fortttne  de  mon  ami. 
Les  joumaux  venaient  de  parler 

d*un  §tudiant  qui  avait  gagne* 

un  chateau 
aux  loteries  allemandes ; 
peut-etre*  etait-ce  lui  {^ 
le  sort  est  si*  bizarre  ! 
Ces  reflexions  m'accompagn^rent'' 

jusque  sur  le  palier  de  son  loge- 
ment. 


JEROME    PATUROT    IN     SEARCH 
OF  A  SOCIAL  POSITION. 

HIS  FRIEND  THE  DOCTOR. 

I  made  repeated  inquiries 
before  I  could   find  out  Saint 

Ernest. 
At  last,  in  the  rue  Vivienne,  a 

porter  said  to  me  : 
"jDr  Saint  Ernest?  it  is  here, 

sir; 
on  the  first  floor,  straight  before 

you.** 
On  the  first  floor !     St  E.  on  the 

first  floor ! 
I  thought  I  was  dreaming. 
Evidently 

a  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  fortunes  of  my  friend. 
The  daily  papers  had  just  been 

speaking 
of  a  student,  who  had    won   a 

castle 
in  the  German  lotteries  ; 
perhaps  it  was  he : 
Fortune  is  so  capricious ! 
I   was   plunged    in    these    re- 
flections 
till  I  reached  the  landing-place 

of  his  lodgings. 
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PatuTot  eut-il  quelque 
difficulte  a  trourer 
S'  Ernest  ? 

Oil  le  trouya-t-il  ? 

Que  dit  le  portier? 

A  quel  6tage  logeait-il  ? 

Comment  Paturot  mani- 
festa  t-il  son  6tonne- 
ment? 

Qa'y  arait-il  d*6yident  ? 


Quel  6tait  le  fait  rapport6 
par  les  joumaux  ? 

Comment  ? 

Quelle  fut  la  pens^e  de 

Paturot  ? 
Que  dit-il  du  sort  ? 

Combien  de  temps  resta- 
t-il  plong6  dans  ces 
pensles  ? 

Oil  6tait  sltu6  son  loge- 

ment? 
Qu'est-ce  qui  fit  supposer 

a      Paturot     que     S' 

Ernest       avait      fait 

fortune  ? 


CONYEBSATION. 

Could     Paturot    easQy 
find  out  St  Ernest  ? 


Where  did  he  find  some 

clue  of  him,  at  last  ? 
Whatdid  the  porter  say  ? 

Where  did   St    Ernest 

lodge? 
How  did  Paturot  express 

his  astonishmeut  ? 

What  was  evident  ? 


What  was  the  fact  men- 
tioned by  the  daily 
papers  ? 

By  what  means  ? 

WTiat  was  Paturot*s  sup- 
position ? 

What  was  his  opinion 
about  Fortune  ? 

How  long  was  he 
plunged  in  these 
thoughts  ? 

On  what  floor  were  his 
lodgings  ? 

Why  did  Paturot  sup- 
pose that  St  Ernest 
had  made  his  fortune  ? 


Sea  recherches  furent 
longues  avant  de  pou- 
▼oir  retrouver  son  ami 
le  docteur. 

Rue  ViTienne.  - 

Le  D'  St  Ernest? 
C*est  ici,  monsieur. 

Au  premier,  la  parte  en 
face. 

Au  premier!  S*  Ernest 
au  premier!  Jecroyais 
rdver. 

Evidemment  une  revo- 
lution s*^tait  op^r^e 
dans  la  fortune  de  son 
ami. 

Un  etudiant  avait 
gagn6  un  ch&teau. 

Auz  loteries  allemandes. 
Que     peut-etre    c*6tait 

lui. 
Le  sort  est  si  bizarre ! 

Ces  reflexions  Taccom- 
pagnerent  j  usque  sur 
le  palier  du  logement 
de  S*  Ernest. 

Au  premier,  la  porte  en 
face. 

Les  joumaux  renaient 
de  parlerd'un6tudiant 
qui  avait  gagne  un 
cn^teau,  et  le  sort  est 
si  bizarre  que  peut-etre 
S*  Ernest  ^tait  cet 
etudiant. 


COMPOSITION. 


I  made  repeated  inquiries  before 
I  could  find  out  who  was  the 
student,  who  had  won  a  castle 
in  the  German  lotteries. 

The  daily  papers  had  just  been 
speaking  of  a  Dr  St  Ernest, 
who  was  then  called  Louis, 
and  who  lodged  at  that  time, 
but  not  long  ago,  in  the  Rue 
Yivienne,  on  the  sixth  floor. 


Mes  recherches  furent  longues 
avant  de  pouvpir  retrouver 
Tetudiant  qui  avait  gagn§  un 
chateau  aux  loteries  alle- 
mandes. 

Les  joumaux  venaient  de  parler 
d'un  docteur  S'  Ernest,  qui 
s'appelait  alors  Louis,  loge  en 
ce  temps-la,  mais  depuis  peu, 
rue  Yivienne,  au  sixidme  §tage. 
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On  the  landing-place  a  man  said 
to  me :  "  Dr  Louis  ?  It  is  not 
here,  sir  ;  it  is  on  the  second 
floor,  straight  before  you.** 

Dr  St  Ernest  walked  up  and 
down  the  room ;  and  not  one 
of  the  guests  knew  who  had 
won  the  castle. 

Gil  Bias  and  the  porter  had  been 
just  speaking  of  Dr  St  Ernest, 
when,  suddenly,  in  came  Patu- 
rot,  the  new  landlord  of  the 
old  house,  in  the  rue  Viyienne, 
who  said:  "Dr  St  Ernest? 
perhaps  it  is  here." 

"Ah!  Paturot,"  replied  Rey- 
baud,  "  you  are  in  search  of  a 
social  position.  Fortune  is 
capricious." 


Sur  le  palier  un  homme  me  dit : 
"Le  D'  Louis?  ce  n'est  pas 
ici,  monsieur ;  c'est  au  second 
§tage,  la  porte  en  face." 

Le  D'  St  Ernest  allait  et  venait ; 
et  pas  un  des  conyives  ne 
sayait  qui  ayait  gagne  le 
chateau. 

Gil  Bias  et  le  portier  yenaient 
de  parler  du  D^  St  Ernest, 
quand,  tout-a-coup,  arrive 
JPaturot,  nouyeau  propri^taire 
de  la  yieille  maison,  rue  Viyi- 
enne, qui  dit :  "  D'  St  Ernest  ? 
peut-etre  est-ce  ici." 

"  Ah  !  Paturot,"  repondit  Rey- 
baud, "  yous  ^tes  a  la  recherche 
d'une  position  sociale.  Le 
sort  est  bizarre." 


DISSECTION  OF  THE  LESSON. 


Mes  recherches  furent  longues  ayant  de 
Enfin un  concierge dit :  ,  "  C'est  ici, 


mier. 


S'  Ernest  au  premier!" 


retrouyer  S'  Ernest. 

.     Au  pre- 

Une  revolution 


s'^tait  oper^e  dans  la  fortune  de  mon  ami.  Un  §tudiant 

ayait  gagne  un  chateau , etait-ce  lui  ?    Le  sort  est 

bizarre !  Ces  reflexions  m'accompagn^rent  jusque  sur  le  palier  - 


SEPTIEME   LE^ON. 


LOUIS   EEYBAUD.      (SUITE ) 


lA  porte  6tait  d'un  fort  beau^  hois, 

ayec  des  omements  du  meilleur^ 

goiit; 
mais  dans  le  panneau  le  plus 

yaste, 
et  i  la  hauteur  de  Tceil, 
se   trouyait^     un     §cusson     en 

cuiyre  poli. 


The  door    was  of  very  hand- 
some wood, 
with  ornaments  in  the  best  taste ; 

but  on  the  largest  panel, 

and  on  a  level  with  the  eye, 
was  a  polished  brass  plate, 
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A  SAFE  AND  SURE  METHOD  OF  ACQUUUNa 


qui  donnait'  la  cl§  de  ce  luxe, 

et    expliquait'    cette    soudaine 

opulence. 
On  y*  lisait : — 

"  Consultations  gratuites. 

Le  docteur  Saint-Ernest,  medecin 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 
maitre  en  pharmacie, 

professeur  de   m^decine    et  de 

botanique, 
brevet^  du  roi, 
honors 
de  recompenses  et  de  medailles 

nationales ; 
d^core  de  I'Eperon  d*or, 

de  PAigle  d' argent  de  Bavi^re, 
du  Faucon  de  Bade, 
et  de  TEpervier  de  Su^de  ; 
autorise  de  toutes  les  cours  de 

I'Europe ; 
membre  des  Academies  de  Pesth, 
de  Cucurou,  de  Cuba, 
et  de  Curagao,  &c. 

Visible  tou^  les  Jours 
de  10  A  4  heures, 
{AffranclUr*)  " 


which    solved   the   mystery  of 

this  luxury, 
and     explained     this     sudden 

opulence. 
On    it   might   be    read    these 

words: — 

"  Advice  gratis. 

Dr  Saint  Ernest,  physician 
of  the  Faculty  of  Paris, 
member  of  the  Pharmaceutical 

Society, 
Professor     of     Medicine     and 

Botany, 
having  royal  letters  patent, 
honoured 
with     national     rewards     and 

medals ; 
Knight    of  the    order    of   the 

Golden  Spur, 
of  the  Silver  Eagle  of  Bavaria, 
of  the  Falcon  of  Baden, 
and  of  the  Hawk  of  Sweden ; 
patronised  by  all  the  courts  of 

Europe ; 
fellow  of  the  Academies  of  Pesth, 
Cucurou,  Cuba, 
and  Curasao,  &c. 

To  he  seen  every  day 

from  10  to  4  o'clotk, 

{Letters  to  he  post-paid,)  ** 


De  quel  bois    6tait   la 
porte  ? 


Que     voyait-on     a 
hauteur  de  Tceil  ? 


la 


De     quel     m^tal    6tait 
r6cus8ou  ? 

Quelle  explication  don- 

nait-il  a  Paturot  ? 
Que  lisait-on  dessus  ? 


CONVERSATION. 

What  was  the  door  made 
of? 

What  was  to  be  seen  on 
a  level  with  the  eye  ? 

What  was  the  material  ? 


What  other  clue  did  it 
offer  to  Paturot  ? 

What  was  to  be  seen  on 
it? 


D'un  fort  beau  bois,  avec 
des  omements  da 
meilleur  godt. 

Dans  le  panueau  le  ^lus 
vaste  se  trouvait  un 
6cu8son. 

C'^tait  un  ^cusson  en 
cuivre  poli,  qui  don- 
nait  la  cl6  de  ce  luxe. 

II  expliquait  cette  sou- 
daine opulence. 

On  y  lisait :  "  Consul- 
tations gratuites." 
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Old    donnait   ces    con- 
Bultations  ? 


Etaient-ce  la  les  tenia 
titres  de  oe  c^ebre 
docteur  ? 

I^*avait-il  pas  bien  m6- 
rit6  de  sa  patrie  ? 

Quelles  6taient  les  de- 
corations qniomaient 
sa  poitrine  ? 

I^'^tait-il  pas  mnni  d'au- 
toiisations  de  diverses 
conn? 

De  ^neUes  academies 
etait-il  membre  ? 


Qnand     ponTait-on    le 

voir? 
S*  Ernest   re^oit-il  des 

lettres  on  des  paqnets 

non  aiiranchis  r 


Who  gare  them  ? 


Were  these  the  only 
titles  of  the  celebrated 
doctor? 

Had  he  notdeserved  well 
of  his  country  ? 

What  sort  of  decorations 

did    he  wear  on  his 

breast? 
Had    1m    not   received 

the  sanction  of  several 

states? 
Of  what  academies  was 

he  a  fellow  ? 


When  was  he  to  be 
seen? 

Does  he  receive  un- 
paid letters  and  par- 
cels? 


Le  doctenr  S*  Ernest, 
m^decin  de  la  Faculti§ 
de  Paris,  maftre  en 
pharmacie. 

Non,  il  etait  professenr 
de  m^decine  et  de 
botanique,  et  brevet^ 
du  roi. 

II  6tait  honor^  de  re- 
compenses et  de  me- 
dailies  nationales. 

L'Eperon  d'or,  TAigle 
d*arffent  de  Baviere, 
et  le Taucon  de  Suede. 

II  etait  autoris^  de  toutes 
les  cours  de  TEurope. 

II  etait  membre  des 
Academies  de  Festh, 
de  Cucurou,  de  Cuba, 
et  de  Curacao. 

II  etait  visible  tons  les 
jours  de  10  a  4  heures. 

Non,  car  on  lisait  sur  son 
ecusson:  *'  Affranchir." 


COMPOSITION. 


Before  I  could  find  Dr  St  Ernest, 
a  fellow  of  the  Academies  of 
Pesth,  Cucurou,  and  Cura9ao, 
who  occupied  a  first  floor,  in  the 
rue  Vivienne,  a  man  accosted 
me,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  not 
J^r6me  Paturot,  in  search  of 
a  social  position. 

"  In  search  of  Dr  St  Ernest,** 
said  I.  « Is  it  not  here  ?  "— 
**  It  is  here,  sir,  straight  be- 
fore you.** 

St  Ernest,  knight  of  the  order 
of  the  Golden  Spur,  is  to  be 
seen  every  day  from  10  to  4 
o'clock. 

Courier,  professor  of  medicine, 
having  royal  letters  patent, 
and  £nient  of  the  Hawk  of 
Sweden,  had  won  an  old  house 
in  the  German  lotteries. 


Avant  de  pouvoir  retrouver  le 
D'^  St  Ernest,  membre  des 
Academies  de  Pesth,  Cucurou, 
et  Curasao,  habitant  un  pre- 
mier §tage,  rue  Vivienne,  un 
homme  m'aborda  et  me  de- 
manda  si  je  n*etais  pas  J§r6me 
Paturot,  a  la  recherche  d'une 
position  sociale  ? 

"A  la  recherche  du  D'  St 
Ernest,**  dis-je.  "  N*est-ce  pas 
ici  ?  ** — "  C*e8t  ici,  monsieur, 
laporte en  face.** 

S'  Ernest,  d§cor§  de  FEperon 
d'or,  est  visible  tous  les  jours 
de  10  sL  4  heures. 

Courier,  professenr  de  midecine, 
brevete  du  roi,  et  decore  de 
l*Epervier  de  Sudde,  avait 
G^gn§  une  vieille  maison  aux 
loteries  aUemandes. 
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Suddenly,  in  came  Duroc,  a 
member  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

Paturot  is  honoured  with  na- 
tional rewards,  an(l  Knight  of 
the  Falcon  of  Baden. 

On  the  largest  panel  was  a 
polished  brass  plate,  which  ex- 
plained this  sudden  opulence. 

On  a  level  with  the  eye  might 
be  read  these  words  :  "  Ad- 
vice gratis." 

The  door  of  the  ground-floor 
was  of  handsome  wood,  with 
ornaments,  and  the  brass 
plate  solved  the  mystery  of 
this  luxury. 


Tout-^-coup,  Arrive  Duroc, 
maitre  en  pharmacie. 

Paturot  est  honors  de  recom- 
penses nationales,  et  d§cor6  du 
raucon  de  Bade. 

Dans  le  panneau  le  plus  vaste, 
se  trouvait  un  ^cusson  en 
cuivre  poli,  qui  expliquait 
cette  soudaine  opulence. 

A  la  hauteur  de  Toeil,  on  y  lisait : 
,<*  Consultations  gratuites." 

La  porte  du  rez-de-chauss^e 
6tait  d'un  beau  bois,  avec  des 
omements,  et  r§cusson  don- 
nait  la  cl§  de  ce  luxe. 


DISSECTION   OF  THE  LESSON. 

La  porte  §tait  d'un beau  bois,  — ;  mais 

,  a  la   hauteur    de   ToBil,  se  trouvait  un  §cusson   qui 

donnait  la  cl6  de cette opulence.    On lisait :  "  Con- 
sultations.   Le  D'  S'  E.,  m^decin , pro- 

fesseur  de ,  brevets ,  honor§  de  recompenses , 

d§core ,  autoris6  membre 

des  Academies  de  .  Visible de  10  4  4  heures."    ( ) 


HUITIEME  LEgON. 

LOUIS  REYBAUD.     (SUITE.) 


Cen'  6tait  assez, 

je  comprenais*  tout :  Saint  Ernest 
s'etait*  fait  charlatan, 
marchand  de  panac§es, 
d'ongucnt  pour  la  bnilure. 
Autrefois,  les  industriels  de  cette 

esp^ce 
endossaient^     I'habit     rouge    i 

galons  d'or, 


It  was  enough, 

I  understood  ail :  Saint  Ernest 

had  turned  quack, 

a  dealer  in  panaceas 

and  universal  ointment. 

Formerly,  schemers  of  this  de- 
scription 

donned  a  red  coat  with  gold 
lace, 
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86    coiffaient*   du    chapeau     i 

panache, 
montaient^  dans  une  cal^chey 
en  compae^e  d*une  grosse*  caisse 
et  d'une  darinette, 
et  allaientf  ofi&ir'  leur  baume, 

leur  Elixir 
sur  les  places  publiques. 
lis  operaient^  des  cures  en  plein 

vent, 
et  d6bitaient^  le  sp^cifique 
qui  devait?  gu§rir 
lies  maux  de  dents  et  les  cors 

auz  pieds,  au  choix  des  per- 

sonnes. 


'S 


put  on  their  heads  a  plumed  hat, 

rode  in  a  calash, 
accompanied  by  a  double  drum 
and  a  clarionet, 
and  went  about  to  offer  their 

balm  and  their  elixir 
in  places  of  public  resort. 
They  performed  cures    in    the 

open  air, 
and  retailed  the  specific, 
which  was  to  cure, 
at  the  option  of  the  purchaser,  a 

pain  m  the  teeth  or  corns  on 

the  feet. 


Tout  cet  ^talage  ne 
servit-il  pas  a  eclairer 
Paturot  r 

Quelle  ^tait  la  position 
deS*  Ernest? 

Que  yendait-il? 


Comment  s'habillaient 
jadis  les  charlatans  de 
cette  espeoe? 


Comment 

ils? 
Comment 

lis? 


se  coiffaient- 
Toyageaient- 


Quel  6tait  leur  but  ? 


On  '  faisaient-ils     lenxs 

operations  ? 
Quelle  6tait  la  yertu  de 

leur  sp^oifique  ? 


CONVERSATION. 

Was  not  all  this  display 
sufficient  to  open  the 
eyes  of  Paturot  ? 

What  was  St  Ernest's 
position  in  life  ? 

What  was  he  dealing  in  ? 


How  were  such  ouacks 
dressed  in  lormer 
times? 

What  did  they  put  on 

their  head  ? 
How  were  they  riding 

about? 


What  was  their  object  ? 


Where  did  they  carry 
on  their  operations  ? 

What  was  the  effect  of 
their  wonderful  speci- 
fic? 


C'en  etait  assez,  dit-il, 
je  comprenais  tout. 

II  s'^tait  £ut  charlatan. 

II  etait  marchand  de 
panaches,  d'onguent 
pour  la  brCilure. 

Les  industriels  de  cette 
espece  endossaient 
rhabit  rouge  a  galons 
d*or. 

lis  se  coiffaient  d'un 
chapeau  a  panache. 

lis  montaient  dans  une 
caleche,  en  compagnie 
d'une  grosse  caisse  et 
d'une  clapnette. 

lis  allaient  offrir  leur 
baume,  leur  61ixir,  sur 
les  places  publiques. 

lis  op6raient  des  cures 
en  plein  vent. 

Le  sp^cifique  qu'ils  de- 
bitaieut  deyait  gu6rir 
les  maux  de  dents  et 
les  cors  auz  pieds,  au 
choix  des  personnes. 


DISSECTION  OF  THE  LESSON. 

Je  comprenais  tout :  S'  Ernest  s'^tait  fait  charlatan. 


marchand  d'onguent  pour  la  briilure.     Autrefois,  les  industriels  de 
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cette    esp^ce  endossaient  Inhabit  rouge  ,  se    coifiaient    du 

chapeau  a  panache,  montaient  dans   une  caliche ,  et 

allaient  offhr  leur , Elixir  — .    Us  op^raient en 

plein  vent,  et  debitaient  le  sp^cifique  qui  devait  gu§rir  les  mauz  de 
dents  et  les  cors , . 


COMPOSITION. 


St  Ernest  was  a  dealer  in  pana- 
ceas and  universal  ointment, 
which  was  to  cure,  at  the 
option  of  the  purchaser,  a  pain 
in  the  teeth  or  corns  on  the 
feet. 

Schemers  of  this  description  went 
about  to  ofifer  their  balm  and 
their  elixir,  and  performed 
cures  in  the  open  air. 

Gil  Bias  was  formerly  a  dealer  in 
panaceas. 

St  Ernest  and  the  quack  retailed, 
in  places  of  pubuc  resort,  their 
specific,  their  balm,  and  their 
elixir. 

Dealers  of  this  description  don- 
ned a  red  coat,  and  went 
about  to  ofifer  their  balm. 

They  put  on  their  heads  a  plumed 
hat  with  gold  lace,  and  rode 
in  a  calash,  accompanied  by  a 
clarionet. 

St  Ernest,  who  was  a  great 
genius,  had  turned  quack,  and, 
with  his  friend  uie  doctor, 
went  about  to  ofifer  their  uni- 
versal ointment,  which  was  to 
cure  a  pain  in  the  teeth  or 
corns  on  the  feet. 


S^  Ernest  6tait    marchand   de 

{)anac6e8,  et  d'onguent  pour 
u  brMure,  qui  devait  gu^rir, 
au  choix  des  personnes,  les 
maux  de  dents  et  les  cors  atix 
pieds. 

Les  industriels  de  cette  esp^ce 
allaient  ofi&ir  leur  baimie  et 
leur  §lixir,  et  ils  op^raient  des 
cures  en  plein  vent. 

Gil  Bias  ^tait  autrefois  marchand 
de  panaches. 

S'  Ernest  et  le  charlatan  debi- 
taient sur  les  places  publiques 
leur  specifique,  leur  oaimie  et 
leur  §uxir. 

Les  marchands  de  cette  espdce 
endossaient  Thabit  rouge,  et 
allaient  ofi&ir  leur  baxmie. 

lis  se  coifiGeiient  du  chapeau  k 
panache  k  galons  dor,  et 
montaient  dans  une  caliche, 
en  compagnie  d'une  clari- 
nette. 

S'  Ernest,  qui  6tait  un  grand 
g6nie,  s'^tait  fait  charlatan,  et 
avec  son  ami  le  docteur,  ils 
allaient  offirir  leur  onffuent 
p<9ur  la  briilure,  qui  devait 
gu§rir  les  maux  de  dents  et 
les  cors  aux  pieds. 
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NEUVIEME  LE^ON. 


LOUIS  EETBAUD.     FIN. 


Aujourdliui  rien*  de  pareil : 

le  salon  tendu*  en  damas  a  rem- 

plac^ 
la  caliche,  la  publidli  la  clari- 

nette; 
il  n'y  a  plus  ni'  §lixir  ni  baume, 
mais  le   traitement    v§g§tal    y 

pourvoit* 
Rarement*  les    empiriques   des 

carrefours 
paryenaientf-ils  k  amasser 
de  qnoi'  finir  leurs  jours 
dans  le  village  natal ;" 
les  empiriques  sL  domicile 
sontdes  millionnaires : 
ils  ont  des  h6tel8,  des  maisons  de 

campagne, 
et  tiennent  table  ouverte. 
Ce  sont  les  heureux*  d'un  monde 

ou    I'argent    pdse**    plus    que 
llionneur. 


In  our  days,  one  sees  nothing  of 

the  kind : 
the    drawing-room    hung    with 

damask  has  replaced 
the  calash,  publicity  the  clarionet ; 

[elixir, 
there  are  no  longer   balm  nor 
but  the  vegetable  treatment  sup- 
plies their  place. 
Seldom  did  the  quack-doctors  of 

the  market-place 
succeed  in  scraping  together 
enough  to  end  their  days 
in  their  native  village ; 
the  quacks  who  live  at  home 
are  millionaires : 
they    have    mansions  in  town, 

country  seats, 
and  keep  open  house. 
They  are  fortune's  favourites  in 

a  world 
in  which  money  is  of  more  con- 

sidenition  than  honour. 


Les  charlatans  de  nos 
joan,  suivent-ils  la 
mdme  yoie  que  ceuz 
d'autrefois  ? 

Qu'est-ce-qui  remplace 
la  caleche  ? 

Que  substitue-t-on  a  la 
darinette  ? 

Yend-on  encore  des 
baumes  et  des  Elixirs  ? 

Quel  ^tait  le  r^ultat  de 
toutes  les  jongleries  de 
ces  indusmels  ?. 

Comment  s'arrangent  les 
charlatans  qui  travail- 
lent  diez  eux  ? 


CONVEESATION. 

Is  it  the  same  with  those 
schemers  as  it  was 
formerly  ? 

What  has  replaced  the 

calash? 
What  is  the  equiyalent 

for  the  clarionet  ? 
What  does  the  Tesetable 

treatment  supply  ? 

What  could  those  quacks 
only  do  with  diffi- 
culty ? 

How  do  the  quacks  who 
live  at  home  manage 
their  affairs  ? 


Aujourd'hui     rien 
pareil. 


de 


Le      salon    tendu     en 

damas. 
La  publicity. 

Ti  n'y  a  plus  ni  Elixir  ni 
baume;  le  traitement 
v^g^tal  y  pourvoit. 

lis  parvenaient  rarement 
a  amasser  de  quoi  finir 
leurs  jours  dans  le 
village  natal. 

Les  empiriques  a  domi- 
cile sont  des  million- 
naires. 


»  S.  377—38. 
» S.  398—2. 
•A.  326— 12. 


«  Tribe  4. 
•  Tribe  6. 


»  S.  380—6. 
A.  304—7. 
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8  A.  326—13. 
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Ont-ils  un  bel  ^tat  de 

maison? 
RefoiTent-ilsbeancoup  ? 

Quelle  est  la  reflexion  de 
Reybaud  sur  ces  jon- 
gleurs a  poste  fixe. 


On  what  footing  do  they 

liTe? 
Do  they  receire   much 

company  ? 
What  are  they  ? 


Us  ont  des  hdtels  et  des 
maisons  de  campagne. 

Oui,  et  ils  tiennent  table 
ouTcrte. 

Ce  sontles  heureux  d'un 
monde  ou  Targent  pese 
plus  que  I'honneur. 


DISSECTION  OF  THE  LESSON. 

Aujonrdliui ,  le  salon a  remplac§  la  caliche,  la  pu- 

blicite  la  clarinette ;  il  n'y  a  plus  d'61ixir mais  le  tnute- 

ment  v§g§tal ;  rarement  les  empiriques parvenaient-ils  k 

amasser  de  quoi  finir  leurs  jours  dans  leur  village ;  les  empiriques 

sont millionnaires, f ils  tiennent  table  ouYerte. 

Ce  sont  les  heureux  du  monde . 


COMPOSITION. 


In  our  days  the  quack  doctors  of 
the  market-place  have  man- 
sions in  town. 

General  Duroc  and  General  Bapp 
keep  open  house. 

A  lady  at  court  desired  to  see  Dr 
St  Ernest's  polished  brass 
plate. 

The  quack  doctors,  who  live  at 
home,  are  Fortune's  favourites 
in  a  world  in  which  money 
is  of  more  consideration  than 
honour. 

Schemers  of  this  description  are 
millionaires,  and  in  our  days 
are  Fortune's  favourites  in  a 
world  in  which  mansions  in 
town,  country  seats,  calashes, 
and  money  are  of  more  con- 
sideration than  honour. 

They  have  a  drawing-room  hung 
with  damask,  and  a  handsome 
calash. 

Seldom  did  men  of  genius  suc- 
ceed in  scraping  together 
enough  to  end  their  days  in 
their  native  village. 

There  are  no  longer  calash,  cla- 
rionet, red  coat  with  gold  lace, 
plimied  hat|  elixir,  nor  is  there 


Aujourdliui  les  empiriques  des 
carrefours  ont  des  hdtels. 

Le  g§n6ral  Buroc  et  le  g6n§ral 
Ilanp  tiennent  table  ouverte. 

Une  asmie  de  la  cour  voulut  voir 
r§cusson  du  D"  S<  Ernest 

Les  empiriques  k  domicile  sont 
lesheureux  d'un  monde  oik  I'ar- 
gent  pdse  plus  que  I'honneur. 


Les  industriels  de  cette  esp^ce 
sont  des  millionnaires,  et  sont 
aujourd'hui  les  heureux  d'un 
monde  ou  les  hdtels,  les 
maisons  de  campagne,  les 
caliches  et  I'argentp^sent  plus 
que  I'honneur. 

Us  ont  un  salon  tendu  en  damas 
et  une  belle  caldche. 

Rarement  les  hommes  de  g^nie 
parvenaient-ils  i  amasser  de 
quoi  finir  leurs  jours  dans  le 
wage  natal. 

n  n'y  a  plus  ni  caliche,  ni  dari- 
nette,  ni  habit  rouge  k  ealons 
d'or,  ni  chapeau  k  panadie,  ni 
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a  general  ointment,  but  there 
are  mansions  in  town,  country 
seats,  and  money. 


§lizir,  ni  oneuent  pour  la 
briilure,  mais  ily  a  des  hdtels, 
des  maisons  de  campagne  et 
de  Fargent 


DIXIEME  LE5ON. 


J.  J.  ROUSSEAU.     LETTRE  AU  COMTE  DE  LASTIC. 


Sans  avoir  llionneur,  monsieur, 
d'etre  connu  de  vous, 
j'esp^re'  qu'ayant  sL  vous  o£Erir 
des'  excuses  et  de*  Targent, 
ma  lettre  ne  saurait'  toe  mal 

re^ue. 
Papprends*  que  M"«  de  Clery 
a  enYoy§  de  Blois  un  panier 
i  une  bonne  vieille  femme, 
nomm§e  madame  Levasseur,  et 

si  pauTre 
qu'elle  demeure*  chez  moi; 
que  ce  panier  contenait,* 
entre  autres  choses, 
un  pot  de  yingt  liyres  de  beurre ; 
que  le  tout  est  parvenu,* 
je  ne  sais  comment,  dans  Totre 

cuisine; 
que  la  bonne  vieille, 
rayant  appris, 
a  eu  la  simplicity 
de  yous  envoyer  sa  fille, 
avec  la  lettre  d'avis, 
Tous  redemander  son  beurre, 
ou  le  priz  qu'il  a  coHtJ^  f 
et  qu  aprds  vous  ^tre  moquSs* 

d^elle, 
selon  I'usage, 

YOUS  et  madame  votre  Spouse, 
TOUS  ayez,  pour  toute  r§ponse, 

ordonn^**  k  vos  gens 
delachasser. 


e; 

{ 


>  Tribe  1,  n. 
•Tribe  6. 
•  S.  384—9. 


Sir,  though  I  have  not  the  honour 

to  be  known  to  you, 

I  trust  that,  having  to  offer  you 

apologies  and  mone^, 

my  letter  cannot  fail  to  be  well 

received. 
I  am  informed  that  M^®  de  Clery 
has  sent  from  Blois  a  hamper 
to  a  good  old  woman, 
madame    Levasseur    by   name, 

and  so  poor 
that  she  hves  in  my  house ; . 
that  this  hamper  contained, 
among  other  things, 
a  twenty-pound  jar  of  butter  5 
that  the  whole,  1  know  not  by 

what  means, 
reached  your  kitchen ; 
that  the  good  old  woman, 
having  been  apprized  of  the  fact, 
was  so  simple 

as  to  send  you  her  daughter 
with  the  letter  of  advice, 
to  claim  her  butter  from  you, 
or  the  price  paid  for  it ; 
and  that,  after  having  laughed 

at  her, 
according  to  custom, 
you  and  your  respected  lady, 
as  the  only  answer  you  had  to 

give, 
ordered  your  servants 
to  turn  her  out  of  the  house. 

«  A.  319—6.  •  Savoir  for  joowuoir,  S.  373—3. 

»  Tribe  1.         «  Tribe  5.         »  A.  312,  le.        »  S.  384—10. 
»•  S.  384—8. 
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Qu'est-ce  qui  fiedt  croire 
a  Rousseau  que  sa 
lettre  sera  bieu  re9ue  ? 


Ne  dit-il  pas  qu'il  reus- 
sira,  quoiqu'il  n'ait 
point  de  relations  avec 
M.  de  Lastic  ? 

Qu'est  ce  que  Rousseau 
arait  appris  ? 


Dans  quoi  MU*  de  CUry 
ayait^elle  mis  le  pot  de 
beiirre? 

Qu'y  avait-il  dans  le 
panier  ? 

A  qui  ^tait-il  adress6  ? 

Etait-elle  riche  ? 


Ou  poi;ta-t-on  le  panier  ? 


Comment    cela    s'est-il 

fait? 
Que  fit  M«*«  Levasseur 

lorsqu'elle  en  fut  in- 

form6e  ? 

Pourquoi  fit-elle  faire 
cette  d-marche  a  sa 
fille? 

Quels  reproches  Rous- 
seau adresse-t-il  au 
comte  de  Lastic  ? 


£tait-ce  seulement  M. 
de  Lastic  qui  s'6tait 
moqu6  de  M"*  Levas- 
seur ? 

Quelle  fut  la  r^ponse 
qu'obtint  M"«  LeTas- 
seur  ? 


CONYKBSAUON. 

Why  did  Rousseau  hope 
that  his  letter  would 
be  well  received  ? 


In  spite  of  what  was 
Rousseau  in  hope  that 
he  should  succeed  ? 

How  does  Rousseau  be- 
gin his  tale  ? 


In  what  had  M°*  de 
Clery  put  the  jar  of 
butter? 

What  was  in  the  ham- 
per? 

To  whom  was  it 
addressed  ? 

Was  she  rich  ? 


Where  was  the  whole 
hamper  taken  to  ? 

How  could  that  be  ? 

What  did  M"»*  Levas- 
seur do  on  being  ap- 
prized of  it  ? 

What  for  ? 


What  were  the   conse- 
quences of  such  a  step  ? 


Was  it    M.    de   Lastic 
alone,  who  did  that  ? 


What  sort  of  answer  did 
the  count  and  the 
countess  make  ? 


J'espere,  dit-il  au  comte, 
qu'ayant  a  vous  ofirir 
des  excuses  et  de  Tar- 
gent,  ma  lettre  ne 
saurait  6tre  mal  re^ue. 

Sans  avoir  Thonneur 
d'dtreconnu  du  comte 
de  Lastic. 

J'apprends  que  M^^  de 
Cl^ry  a  envojjr^  un  pot 
de  vingt  hvres  de 
beurre  a  madame  Le- 
vasseur. 

Dans  un  panier. 


Entre  autres  choses,  un 

pot  de  beurre. 
A    une    bonne    vieille 

femme,  M"<m  Levasseur. 
Non ;  elle  ^taitsi  pauvre 

qu'elle  demeuxait  chez 

Rousseau. 
Le  tout  6tait   parvenu 

dans     la   cuisine    du 

comte. 
Je  ne  sais  comment. 

La  bonne  vieille  a  eu  la 
simplicity  d'envoyer 
au  comte  sa  fille,  avec 
la  lettre  d*avis. 

Pour  redemander  son 
beurre,  ou  le  prix  qu*il 
avait  coAt6. 

"  Apres  vous  kite 
moqu^s  d*elle,  selon 
Tusage,"  dit  Rous- 
seau, "  vous  avez  or* 
donn6  a  vos  gens  de  la 
chasser." 

C*6tait  lui  et  madame 
son  Spouse. 


Pour  toute  r6ponae,  ils 
out  ordonn6  a   leurs 

fens  de  ohasser  M^ 
evasseur. 


DISSECTION  OF  THE  LESSON. 

Sans  avoir  ITionneur d'etre  connu  de  vous,  ayant  i 

vous  offrir de  Targent, ma  lettre  ne  saurait  6tre  mal 
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re^ue.    Papprends  que  M"«  de  Clery  a  envoye  un  panier  k 

madame  LeTasseur, qui  demeure  chez  moi ;  que  ce  panier 

contenait un  pot  de  beurre ;  que  le  tout  est  parvenu dans 

votre  cuisine,  et  que  la  —  yieille  a    eu    la  simplicite   de  vous 

envoyer  sa  fiUe ,  vous  redemander  son  beurre  ; et  qu'apr^s 

vous  ^tre  moqu§  d'elle , ,  vous  avez  ordonn§ 

de  la  chasser. 

COMPOSITION. 


General,  though  I  have  not  the 
honour  to  he  known  to  you,  I 
trust  that,  havingbeen  apprized 
that  the  hamper  contained  a 
twenty-pound  jar  of  butter  and 
two  dozen  artichokes,  my 
letter  cannot  fail  to  be  well 
received. 

Madame  Levasseur  has  sent  from 
Blois  a  clarionet  and  a  double 
drum  to  a  eood  old  man,  who 
lodged  attSat  time,  observe,  in 
my  house. 

Her  daughter  was  so  simple  as  to 
send  you  my  letter  and  the  let- 
ter of  advice  ;  land,  as  the  only 
answer  you  had  to  give,  you 
ordered  these  quack  doctors  of 
the  market-place  to  turn  her 
out  of  the  house. 

You  have  in  your  drawing-room 
a  good  old  woman,  who  cannot 
&il  to  be  well  received. 

The  poor  woman,  I  know  not  by 
what  means,  reached  Blois; 
and  I  am  informed  that,  after 
having  laughed  at  her,  you, 
count  of  Lastic,  and  your  re- 
spected lady,  ordered  your  ser- 
vants to  turn  her  out  of  the 
house. 

Dr  St  Ernest,  who  lodged  at  that 
time  on  the  first  floor,  has  sent, 
from  the  rue  Vivienne,  a  ham- 
per to  a  good  old  general,  who 
was  then  called  Duroc. 


Sans  avoir  llionneur  d'etre  con- 
nu  de  vous,  general,  j'esp^re 
qu'ayant  appris  que  le  panier 
contenait  un  pot  de  vingt 
livres  de  beurre  et  deux 
douzaines  d'artichauts,  ma 
lettre  ne  saurait  ^tre  mal 
re9ue. 

Madame  Levasseur  a  envoys  de 
Blois  une  clarinette  et  une 
CTosse  caisse  sL  un  bon  vieux 
homme,  log§  en  ce  temps-la, 
notez,  dans  ma  maison. 

Sa  fille  a  eu  la  simplicite  de  vous 
envoyer  la  lettre  et  la  lettre 
d'avis ;  et  vous  avez,  pour  toute 
r^ponse,  ordonne  a  ces  em- 
piriques  de  carrefour  de  la 
chasser. 

Vous  avez  dans  votre  salon  une 
bonne  vieille  femme,  qui  ne 
saurait  ^tre  mal  re9ue. 

La  pauvre  femme,  je  ne  sais 
comment,  est  parvenue  a 
Blois ;  et  j'apprends  qu'apr^s 
vous  ^tre  moqu^s  d'elle,  vous, 
comte  de  Lastic,  et  madame 
votre  §pouse,  vous  avez 
ordonn6  a  vos  gens  de  la 
chasser. 

Le  D'  St  Ernest,  log!  en  ce 
temps-la  au  premier,  a  envoy§j 
de  la  rue  Vivienne,  un  panier  a 
un  bon  vieux  g§n§ral,  qui 
s^appelait  alors  Duroc. 
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ONZIEME  LEgON. 

J.  J.  ROUSSEAU,      (suite.) 


J'ai  t^cli6  de  consoler 
la  bonne  femme  afflig§e, 
en  lui  expliquant*  les  regies 

du«  mnd  monde  et  de  la*  grande 

Education. 
Je  lui  ai  prouv6  que 
ce  ne  serait  pas  la  peine 
d'avoir  des'  ^ens, 
s'ils  ne  servaient^ 
k  chasser  le  pauvre, 
quand  il  vient'  r§clamer  son  bien ; 

et,  en  lui  montrant 
combienytis^tce  et  humanite      ( 
sont  des'  mots  roturiers,  ( 

je  lui  ai  faitf  comprendre  a  la  fin 


qu'elle  est  trop  honor^e 
qu'un    comte    ait'    mang§ 
beurre. 


son 


I  have  tried  to  console 

the  good  woman  in  her  affliction, 

by  explaining  to  her  what  were 

the  rules 
of  refined  society  and  good  edu- 
cation. 
I  have  proTed  to  her  that 
it  would  not  be  worth  while 
to  have  servants, 
if  they  did  not  answer  the  purpose 
of  driving  away  the  poor, 
when  they  come  to  claim  their 

own; 
and,  in  showing  her 
how  plebeian  are  the  words 
justice  and  humaniiyy 
I  have  at  last  made  her  compre- 
hend 
that  she  is  too  highly  honoured 
by  a  count  havmg  eaten  her 
butter. 


Que  fit  Rousseau  lorsque 
M"^"  Levasseur  eut 
perdu  son  panier  ? 

Comment  s'y  prit-il  ? 


Qu'a-t-il  essay^  de  lui 
prouver  ? 


A  quoi  sont  bons  les  do- 
mestiques  de  quelques 
richesr 

Comment  Rousseau  fit-il 
comprendre  a  M™«  L. 
qu'elle  a  sujet  de  se 
larouTcr  tres-nonor^e  ? 


CONVEBSATION. 

What  did  Rousseau  sav 
about  M°>"  Leyasseur^fl 
grief? 

By  what  means  ? 


What  did  he  do  next  ? 


When  do  servants  an- 
swer the  purpose  of 
driTing  away  the 
poor? 

How  did  Rousseau  make 
her  comprehend  that 
she  was  too  highly  ho- 
noured? 


J'ai,  dit-il,  tlLch6  de  con- 
soler la  bonne  femme 
afflig^. 

£tn^  lui  expliquant  les 
regies  du  grand  monde 
et  de  la  grande  Educa- 
tion. 

Je  lui  ai  prouvE,  dit-il, 
que  ce  ne  serait  pas  la 
peine  d'avoir  des  gens, 
s*ils  ne  senraient  a 
chasser  le  pauvre. 

lis  senrent  a  chasser  le 
pauvre,  quand  il  vient 
r^damer  son  bien. 

EUe  est  trop  honor6e 
qu'un  comte  ait  nuuig6 
son  beurre. 


»  Tribe  1. 


2  A.  320-8. 


»  Tribe  4. 


-  S.  385-20. 


A.  319-6. 


'  S.  416,  416. 


*  Tribe  9. 
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Quelles  raisons  Rotisseati 
trouva-t-il  pour  le  lui 


prouver 


Qa*e8t-ce   que 
demandait   au 
de  Lastio  ? 


M»«  L. 

coxnte 


Ne  pensez-Tons  pas  que 
le  comte  de  Lastic  ait 
ri  de  tout  cela  ? 


How  did  Rousseau  find 
ailments  to  prove 
that  to  her  ? 

What  did  M«»«  Levas- 
seiAr  claim  from  count 
de  Lastic  ? 

Why  will  count  de  Las- 
tic laugh  at  Rousseau  ? 


En  lui  montrant  com- 
bien  justice  et  Ai^mo- 
nite  sont  des  mots  ro- 
turiers. 

Elle  a  eu  la  simplici- 
ty de  r^damer  son 
beurre,  ou  le  prix  qu'il 
a  coiit6. 

Parce  que  Rousseau 
a  eu  la  simplicity  de 
lui  envoyer  une  lettre 
pour  r^clamer  le  pot 
de  beurre  de  M™* 
Leyasseur. 


DISSECTION  OF  THE  LESSON. 

J'ai  tllche  de  consoler  la  bonne  femme, et  lui  ai  prouv6 

que ^les  gens  servaient  k  chasser  le  pauvre ;   et  en 

montrant  combien  justice  et  humanity  sont  des  mots  roturiers,  je 

lui  ai  fait  comprendre qu*elle  est honoree  qu'un  comte  ait 

son  beurre:  * 

COMPOSITION. 


M™«  Levasseur  is  too  highly 
honoured  by  a  general  having 
eaten  her  twenty-pound  jar  of 
butter;  and  I  am  informed 
that  she  has  not  sent  you  her 
daughter  to  claim  her  butter 
from  you,orthepricepaidforit 

You  and  your  respected  lady 
have  tried  to  console  the  poor 
count  by  explaining  to  him 
what  were  the  rules  of  refined 
society. 

According  to  custom,  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  have 
servants,  if  they  did  not  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  driving 
away  a  man,  who  had  neither 
mansions  in  town,  country 
seats,  nor  money. 

In  showing  the  poor  old  woman 
how  money  is  of  more  con- 
sideration than  honour,  I  have 
at  last  made  her  comprehend 
what  were  the  rules  of  good 
education. 

I  have  tried  to  claim  her  butter, 
by  explaining   to   the  count 


M"e  Levasseur  est  trop  honor6e 
qu'un  g§n§ral  ait  mang§  son 
pot  de  beurre  de  vingt  livres; 
et  j'apprends  qu*elle  ne  vous 
a  pas  enyoy§  sa  fille  pour  vous 
redemander  son  beurre,  ou  le 
prix  qu'il  a  coAt§. 

Vous  et  madame  votre  epouse, 
vous  avez  essay§  de  consoler 
le  pauvre  comte,  en  lui  ex- 
pliquant  les  regies  du  grand 
monde. 

Selon  I'usage,  ce  ne  serait  pas  la 
peine  d'avoir  des  gens,  s  ils  ne 
servaient  k  chasser  un  homme 
lui  n'a  ni  hotels,  ni  maisons 
le  campagne,  ni  argent. 


I 


En  montrant  k  la  pauvre  femme 
combien  Pargent  pdse  plus  que 
rhonneur,  je  lui  ai  fait  com- 
prendre enfin  les  regies  de  la 
grande  Education. 

J'ai  essay§  de  redemander  son 
beurre,    en     expliquant     au 
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what  were  the  rules  of  justice 
and  humanity.  "  Ah!"  re- 
plied the  count  de  Lastic, 
'*  how  pleheian  are  the  words 
justice  and  humanity!" 


comte  les  regies  de  la  justice 
et  delTiumanitfe.  "  Ah ! "  r6- 
pondit  le  comte  de  Lastic, 
'*  comhien  les  mots  de  justice  et 
d'humanit§  sont  pl6b^iens !  ' 


» 


DOUZIEME  LE5ON. 

J.  J.  EOUSSEAXT.      (fin.) 


{ 


Elle  me  charge^  done,  monsieur, 

de  vous  t§moigner  sa  recon- 
naissance 

de  rhonneur  que  tous  lui  avez 
fait,' 

son  regret  de  TimportunitS 

qu'elle  vous  a  causae,' 

et  le  d§sir  qu'elle  aurait 

que  son  beurre 

vous  eAt  paru^  bon. 

Que  si,  par  hasard, 

il  vous  en^  a  coiit^  quelque  chose 

Sour  le  port 
u  paquet  a  elle  adress6, 
elle  offire  de  yous  le  rembourser, 
comme  il  est  juste. 
Je  n'attends^  la-dessus  que  vos 

ordres, 
pour  ex§cuter  ses  intentions, 

et  vous    supplie*  d'agreer''    les 

sentiments 
avec    lesquels     j'ai     llionneur 

d'etre,  &c. 


She  therefore  begs  of  me,  sir, 
to  express  to  you  her  gratitude 

for  the  honour  you  have  con- 
*  ferred  upon  her, 
*her  regret  for  having  intruded 
upon  you, 

and  the  wish  she  has  felt 
that  her  butter 

should  have  proved  to  your  taste. 
But  if,  perchance, 
you  have  been  out  of  pocket 
for  the  carriage 
of  the  parcel  addressed  to  her, 
she  is  ready  to  repay  you, 
as  it  is  her  duty. 
On  this  matter  I  only  await  your 

orders, 
that  I  may    comply  with   her 

wishes, 
and  beg  you  to  appreciate  the 

feelings, 
with  which  I  have  the  honour  to 

be,  &c. 


De  quoi  Rousseau  6tait- 
il  charg6  de  la  part  de 
M"*«  Levaaseur  ? 


CONVERSATION. 

How  does  Rousseau  ex- 
plain Mrs  Levasseur's 
feelings  ? 


"  Elle  me  charge,"  dit- 
il,  aM.de Lastic,  "de 
Tous  t^moigner  sa  re- 


connaissance. 


»  Tribe  1,  g. 
*  Tribe  4. 


2  S.  384-4.  «  Tribe  12. 

•  Tribe  1,  c. 


4  s.  386—15. 
» Tribe  1,  b. 
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Fourquoi  derait-elle  ex- 
primer  sa  reconnais- 
sance? 

Que  &llait-il  encore  ex- 
primer  a  M.  de  Lastic  ? 

Quel  6tait  le  d^sir  de 

M"»«  Levasseur  ? 
Ne      d^sire-t-elle     pas 

Sayer  quel^ue  chose  a 
[.  de  Lastic  ? 


Quelle  espece  de  frais 
Youlait-elle  rembour- 
ser  an  comte  ? 


Fourquoi  insiste-t-elle 
pour  payer  le  port  du 
panier  ? 

Et  Rousseau,  ^u'attend- 
il,  apres  avoir  fait  ces 
proportions  ? 


Comment  Rousseau  ter- 
mine-t-il  sa  lettre  a 
M.  le  comte  ? 


What  for? 

What  was  M™«  Leyas- 
seAr'g  regret  ? 


What  was  M"»«  Levas- 
seur's  earnest  desire  ? 

What  more  does  she 
wish? 


What  is  the  kind  of  ex- 
pense she  intended  to 
repay  the  count  ? 


Why  does  she  intend  to 
repay  M.  de  Lastic  for 
the  expense  of  the 
carriage  ? 

What  is  Rousseau 
awaiting  ? 


What  is  Rousseau's  re- 
quest to  M.  de  Lastic  ? 


De  rhonneur  que  tous 
lui  ayez  fSsut. 

Son  regret  de  Timportu- 
nit^  qu'elle  a  causae 
au  comte  eta  madame 
son  Spouse. 

Que  son  beurre  eut  paru 
bon  a  M.  de  Lastic. 

Que  si,  par  hasard,  il  lui 
en  a  coAt6  quelque 
chose  pour  son  oeurre, 
elle  offre  de  le  lui 
rembourser. 

Elle  offire  de  rembourser 
le  port  du  pac^uet  a 
elle  adress^,  qui  6tait 
parvenu,  je  ne  sais 
comment,  dans  la  cui- 
sine de  M.  de  Lastic. 

Comme  il  est  juste. 


**  Monsieur  de  Lastic," 
dit-il,  "je  n'attends 
la-dessus  que  yos  or- 
dres  pour  executor  ses 
intentions. 

II  le  supplie  d'agr^er  les 
sentiments  avec  les- 
quels  H  a  I'honneur 
d'etre,  &c. 


DISSECTION  OP  THE  LESSON. 

Elle  me  charge,  done, ,  de  vous  t^moigner  sa  reconnaissance 

,  son  regret  de  rimportiinit§  qu'elle a  causee,  et  le  d^sir 

qn'elle  aurait  que  son  beurre  vous  eiit  paru  bon. Si il 

TOUS  en  a  coiiti  quelque  chose  pour  le  port  du  paquet ,  elle 

offire  de  vous  —  rembourser, .    J  e  n*attends que  vos 

ordres,  &c. 

COMPOSITION. 


On  this  matter  I  only  await  Dr 
St  Ernest's  orders,  that  I  may 
repay  the  carriage  of  the 
parcel  addressed  to  him. 

I  have  tried  to  express  to  you 
the  gratitude  of  my  friend 
Duroc,  and  I  beg  you  to  ap- 
preciate the  feelings  of  General 
Itapp. 


Je  n  attends  la-dessus  que  les 
ordres  du  D'  S'  Ernest,  pour 
rembourser  le  port  du  paquet 
a  lui  adresse. 

J'ai  essaye  de  vous  exprimer  la 
reconnaissance  de  mon  ami 
Duroc,  et  je  vous  prie  d'agr^er 
les  sentiments  du  General 
Kapp. 
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M™*  Levasseur  is  ready  to  repay 
the  author  for  the  carriage  of 
her  "work. 

If  perchance  you  have  been  out 
of  pocket  for  the  artichokes 
which  were  dressed  with  sauce, 
General  Bonaparte  is  ready  to 
repay  you,  as  it  is  his  duty. 

He  begs  me  to  express  to  M"^^ 
Levasseur  the  wish  he  has  felt 
that  his  artichokes  should 
have  proved  to  her  taste. 

I  have  not  the  honour  to  be 
General  Bonaparte,  but  I  have 
a  drawing-room  hung  with 
damask,  a  calash,  a  mansion  in 
town,  and  money. 

M"«  Levasseur  begs  me  to  com- 
ply with  her  wishes,  and  to 
express  to  Madame  de  Lastic 
her  regret  for  having  intruded 
upon  millionaires. 


M"M  Levasseur  offire  de  rembour- 
ser  i  Fauteur  le  port  de  son 
ouvrage. 

Que-  si,  par  hasard,  il  yous  en  a 
cottik  quelque  chose  pour  les 
artichauts  i  la  sauce,  le 
G§n§ral  Bonaparte  offire  de 
Yous  le  rembourser,  comme  il 
est  juste. 

H  me  charge  d'exprimer  i,  M^^ 
Levasseur  le  d§sir  qu'il  aurait 
qu*elle  eut  trouv§  ses  artichauts 
bons. 

Je  n'ai  pas  Thonneur  d'^tr^  le 
G§n§ral  Bonaparte,  mais  j'ai 
un  salon  tendu  en  damas,  une 
caliche,  un  hdtel,  et  de  Tar- 
gent 

M™*  Levasseur  me  charge  d'ex6- 
cuter  ses  intentions,  et  de 
temoigner  k  madame  de  Lastic 
son  regret  de  I'importunite 
qu*elle  a  causae  d  des  million- 
naires. 


TREIZIEME  LEgON. 

MOLIl^BE.     DON  JUAN,  ACTE  IV.     D.  JUAN,  SOANABELLE,  LA 

TIOLETTE  ;    M.  DIMANCHE. 


La  V.  Monsieur,  voili  votre 
marchand, 

M.  Dimanche,  qui  demanded  a 
vous  parler. 

Sffan,  Bon !  voila  ce  qu*il  nous 
faut,« 

un  compliment  de  cr^ancier ! 

De  quoi  s'avise'-t-il 

de  nous'  venir  demander  de  Far- 
gent? 

Et  que  ne  lui  disais-tu 

que  monsieur  n*y*  est  pas  ? 


La  V,  Sir,  here  is  your  trades- 
man, 

Mr  Dimanche,  who  wants  to 
speak  to  you. 

Sgan.  Well!  that  is  just  what  we 
want, 

the  compliment  of  a  creditor ! 

How  could  he  take  it  into  his  head 

to  come  to  us  for  money  P 

Why  did  you  not  tell  him 
that   your  master  was  not  at 
home? 


»  Tribe  I.         «  A.  307.        "  Old  turn  for  venir  nout.        *  S.  400—26. 
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Za  F".  H  y  a'  troia  quarts  dTieure 

(jue  je  lui  dis ; 
mais  il  ne  veut  pas  le  croire, 
et  s'est  assist  la-dedans  pour  at- 

tendre. 
^^  Qu'a  attende   tant  qu'U 

Toudra. 
Don  J,  Non ;  au  contxaire,  faites- 

le  entrer. 
Cest  une  fort  mauvaise  politique 
que  de  se  faire  c^ler  aux  crean- 

ciers; 
n  faut'  les  payer'  avec  quelque 

.chose;  etj*ai 
le  secret  de  les  renvoyer"  satis- 

faits, 
sans  leur  donner  un  double.' 

[Entre^  M.  Dimanche, 


La  V.  1  told  him  so  for  three 

quarters  of  an  hour ; 
but  he  would  not  believe  me, 
and  he  seated  himself  within  to 

wait. 
Sffan,  Let  him  wait  as  long  as  he 

pleases. 
Don  J,  No ;  on  the  contrary,  let 

him  come  in. 
It  is  very  bad  policy 
to  deny  one's  self  to  creditors ; 

we  must  pay  them  with  some- 
thing ;  and  I  know 

the  secret  of   dismissing  them 
satisfied, 

without  giving  them  a  double. 
[^Enters  Mr  Dimanche. 


QneditLaYioletteaD. 
Juan? 


Quelle  fut  la  remarque 
de  Sganarelle  ? 

Pourquoi  M.  Dimanche 
venait-il  faire  visite  a 
D.  Juan  ? 

Qu'aurait  dd  &ire  La 
Violette,  d'apres  Topi- 
nion  de  Sganarelle  ? 

La  Yiolette  ayait-U  dit  a 
M.  Dimanche  que  son 
mattre  n'y  6tait  pas  ? 

M.  Dimanche  le  crut-il  ? 

On  M.  Dimanche  s'est-fl 

assis? 
Que  dit  Sganarelle  ? 

D.Juan  pensait-il  conmie 
son  valet  ? 

Quelle  reflexion  fit  a  ce 
sujet  D.  Juan  ? 


CONVERSATION. 

What  does  La  Violette 
say  to  D.  Juan  ? 


What  was  Sganarelle's 
remark? 

What  induoed  M.  Di- 
manche to  pay  a  visit 
to  D.  Juan  ? 

What  should  La  Violette 
have  done,according  to 
Sganarelle's  opinion  ? 

How  long  did  La  Vio- 
lette say  so  ? 

Did  M.  Dimanche  be- 
lieve it  ? 

Where  did  M.  Dimanche 
seat  himself  to  wait  ? 

What  does  Sganarelle 
say  ? 

Was  this  D.  Juan's  opi- 
nion? 

What  is  bad  policy  ? 


Monsieur,  voila  votre 
marchand,  M.  Di- 
manche, qui  demande 
a  vous  parler. 

Bon !  voila  ce  qu'il  nous 
faut,  un  compliment 
de  cr^ancier ! 

Pour  lui  demander  de 
I'argent  ? 


$t 


"Que  ne  lui  disais-tu, 
dit    Sganarelle,  ''que 
monsieur  n'y  est  pas  ? " 

II  y  avait  trois  quarts 
d  heure  qu'il  lui  disait 
que  D.  J.  n'y  6tait  pas. 

II  ne  voulut  pas  le  croire. 

II    s'est  assis  la-dedans 

pour  attendre. 
Qu'il  attende  tant  qu'il 

voudra. 
Non ;  au  contraire,  il  dit 

a  ses  gens,  **  Faites-le 

entrer." 
C'est  une  fort  mauvaise 

politique    que    de    se 

faire  c^ler  aux  cr^an- 

ciers. 


»  S.  418-98. 


•A.  271.  ^  Tribe  1,  a. 

'  Ancient  coin  worth  one-twelfth  of  a  penny. 


»  A.  204. 
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Ne  veut-fl  pet  leur  don- 
ner  quelque  chose  ? 

Quel  est  le  secret  de  D. 
Juan? 

Quel  est  rindWidu 
Qu'on  introduisit  pres 
oe  D.  Juan  ? 


Does  he 
them? 


wish   to  pay 


How  could  he  dismiss 
them  satisfied  ? 

Who  just  came  in  ? 


Qui,  il  £Mit,  dit  D.  Juan, 
les  payer  avec  quelque 
chose. 

n  a  le  secret  de  les  ren- 
Yoyer  satisfaits,  sans 
leur  donner  nn  double. 

M.  Dimanche,  le  crean- 
cer de  Don  Juan. 


The  master  will  cause  his  pupils  to  make  viva  voce,  or  by  writing, 
the  dissection  of  the  other  lessons,  or  of  any  part  of  them,  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  observations  affordea  by  these  lessons  about 
grammar,  construction,  style,  or  conversation.  This  will  pave  the 
way  for  logical  analysis. 


COMPOSITION. 


(To  be  trapslated  by  writing  or  at  first  sight) 

I  have  the  secret  of  dismissing  my  creditors  without  paying  them 
money.  How  could  Mr  Bimanche  take  it  into  his  head  to  come  to 
Sganarelle  for  money  ?  General,  here  is  La  Yiolette,  who  wants 
to  speak  to  you.  Let  him  wait  as  long  as  he  pleases.  But  he  seat- 
ed himself  within.  Well,  let  him  come  in.  Master  is  not  at  home, 
sir,  but  I  beg  you  to  come  in.  Why  did  you  not  tell  Dr  St 
Ernest  that  his  tradesman,  Mr  Dimanche,  is  so  poor  that  he  lives 
in  my  house  ?  Well !  the  compliment  of  a  creditor !  It  would  not 
be  worth  while  to  have  Sganarelle  and  La  Yiolette,  if  they  did  not 
answer  the  purpose  of  driving  away  the  tradesman,  who  comes  to 
claim  his  own.  Is  it  bad  pohcy  to  deny  one's  self  to  creditors  ?  I 
know  the  secret  of  dismissing  satisfied  the  ladv,  the  author,  Gil  Bias, 
and  his  friend  the  doctor. 


QUATORZIEME  LEgON. 

MOLIEBE.     (f}|JITE.) 


Don   J.    Ah!    M.    Dimanche, 

approchez  ;* 
que  je  suis  ravi*  de  vous  voir ! 

et  que  je  veux  de  mal  k  mes  gens 

de    ne    pas    vous    &ire   entrer 
d'abora ! 


Don  J.    Ah!    Mr    Dimanche, 

come  near ; 
how  much  I  am  delighted  to  see 

you! 
and  how  angry  I  feel  with  my 

people 
for  not  having  showed  you  in  at 

first! 


>  Tribe  1. 
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Pavais  doim6  ordre 

qu*on  ne  me  fit?  parler  ipersonne ; 

mais  cet  ordre  n  est  pas  pour  vous, 

et  vous  ^tes  en    droit   de    ne 

jamais^  trOUTer 
de  porte  ferm§e  chez'  moi. 
M.  Dtfn.  MonsieuTi  je  vous  suis 

fort  oblig§. 
Don  J.  {parlant  ^  ses  laquais). 
Oh!  coquinsyje  vous  apprendrai 
i  laisser  M.  Dimanche 
dans  nne  antichambre. 
M,  Dim.  Monsieur^  cela   n'est 

rien. 
Don  J.  {d  M,  Dtmanche). 
Comment!  vous  dire 
que  je    n'y*    suis    pas!    k   M. 

Dimanche ! 
au  meiUeur  de  mes  amis ! 
M,  Dim.  Monsieur,  je  suis  votre 

serviteur. 
Petals  venu — 
Don  J.  Allons,  yite ! 
lm  sid^  pour  M.  Dinianche. 
M.  Dtm.  Monsieur,  je  suis  bien 

comme  cela. 
Don  J.  Point,  point ; 
Je  veux  que  7  toUs  soyez  assis 

C(mtre  moi. 
M.  Dim.  Cela  "i^eat:. pas  n§ces- 

saire. 


I  had  given  orders 

that  no  one  should  be  admitted  ; 

but  such  an  order  cannot  apply 

to  you, 
and  you  have  a  right  not  to  find 

a  door  shut  in  my  house. 

Mr  Dim.  I  am  very  much  ob- 
liged to  you,  sir. 

Don  J.  {to  his  lackeys). 

You  rogues,  I  will  teach  you 

to  keep  Mr  Dimanche  waiting. 

in  an  ante-room. 

Mr  Dim.  It  is  of  no  consequence, 
sir. 

Don  J.  (to  Mr  Dimanche). 

Indeed  !  to  tell  you 

I  am  not  at  home!  to  Mr 
Dimanche ! 

to  my  best  friend ! 

Mr  Dim.  Your  servant,  sir. 

I  was  coming — 

Don  J.  Come,  quick ! 

a  seat  for  Mr  Dimanche. 

Mr  Dim.  1  am  very  well,  sir,  as 

I  stand. 
Dim  J.  Not  at  all ; 
I  will  have  you  seated  by  me. 

Mr  Dim.  That  is  not  necessary. 


Comment  D.  Juan  ac- 
cueille-t-il  M.  Di- 
manche ? 

Comment  s'exprime-t-il 
sur  le  compte  de  ses 
valets  ? 

Quels  ordres  avait-il 
donnas  ? 

M.  Dunanche  devait-il 
s'attendre  a  dtre  bien 
re^u? 

Que  r^pondit  le  brave 
M.  DmUBiche  ? 


CONVERSATION. 

How  does  Don  Juan  wel- 
come Mr  Dimanche  ? 

What  does  he  say  of  the 
conduct  of  his  people  ? 

What    orders   had    he 

given? 
Did  such  an  order  apply 

to  Mr  Dimanche  ? 


What    was     Mr     Di- 
manche's  answer  ? 


Ah  !  M.  Dimanche,^ que 
je  suis  ravi  de  vous 
voir. 

Que  je  veux  de  mal  a 
mes  gens  de  ne  pas  vous 
faire  entrer  d'abord  ! 

Qu'on  ne  le  fit  parler  a 
personne. 

Vous  6te8,  lui  dit-il,  en 
droit  de  ne  jamais 
trouver  de  porte 
ferm^e  chez  moi. 

Monsieur,  je  vous  suis 
fort  oblig^. 


«  S.  416—2. 
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Comment.     D.       Juan 
gronde-t-il  ses  gens  ? 


Que     r^pond    M.    Di- 

manche? 
Comment  D.  Juan  con- 

tinue-t-il  ses  protesta- 

tions? 


Que  r6pond  : 
Dimanche  ? 


cela  M. 


D.  Juan  lui  donne-t-i'l 
le  temps  d'achever  ce 
ou'il  Youlait^dire  ? 

M.Dimanche  accepte-t-il 
le  siege  qu'on  lui  offre  ? 

Comment  D.  Juan  in- 
siste-t-il  pour  lui  faire 
prendre  le  fuiteuil  ? 

M.  Dimanche  cede-t-il  ? 


What  does  D.  Juan  say 
to  his  lackeys  ? 


What  does  Mr  Dimanche 

reply  ? 
Does  not  D.  Juan  go  on 

apologizing  ? 


What  was  Mr  *Di- 
manche*s  rejoinder  ? 

Does  D.  Juan  giye  him 
time  to  complete  his 
sentence  ? 

Does  Mr  Dimanche  ac- 
cept the  proffered  seat  ? 

How  does  D.  Juan  in- 
sist? 

Does  Mr  Dimanche 
yield  ? 


Coquins,  pe     tous   ap- 

prendrai  a  laisser  M. 

Dimanche    dans    une 

antichambre. 
Monsieur,     oela     n'est 

rien. 
Comment !  tous  dire  q|ue 

i'e  n'y  suis  pas !  a  M. 
)imanche !   au  meil- 

leur  de  mes  amis ! 
Monsieur,  je  suis  votre 

serviteur.  J'etais 

venu  .  . . 
Non,  il  dit  a  ses  gens: 

Allons,  Tite  !  un  siege 

pour  M.  Dimanche. 
Monsieur,  dit-il,  je  suis 

bien  comme  cela. 
Point,  point;    je   Teux 

que  TOUS   soyez  assis 

contre  moi. 
Cela,     r^pond-il,    n'est 

pas  n^cessaire. 


COMPOSITION. 


Indeed !  to  tell  General  Bonaparte  that  I  am  not  at  home !  I  will 
teach  you  to  keep  a  general  waiting  in  an  ante-room.  Come, 
be  (juick,  a  seat  for  Br  St  Ernest,  an  inimitable  author,  a  man  of 
genius.  Your  servant,  sir.  I  came  to  claim  a  twenty-pound  jar 
of  butter,  or  the  price  paid  for  it ;  but  you  had  given  orders  tnat 
no  one  should  be  admitted.  "  How  angry  I  feel  with  my  lackeys,'' 
said  the  lady,  "for  not  having  showed  you  into  the  drawmg- 
room  that  is  hung  with  damask.'*  "  General,"  said  Courier,  "  you 
have  a  right  not  to  find  a  door  shut  in  my  house."  Ah !  J§rome 
Paturot,  how  much  I  am  delighted  to  see  you !  I  will  have  you 
seated  by  madame  de  Lastic.  You  are  Fortune's  favourite,  and  a 
great  genius. 


QUINZlfiME  LEgON. 


MOLIERE.      (SUITE.) 


Don  J,  Otez*  ce  pliant, 
et  apportez'  un  fauteuil. 
Jf.   JDtm,  Monsieur,  vous  vous 
moquez,'  et — 


Don  J.  Take  away  this  stool, 

and  bring  an  arm-chair. 

Mr  Dim,  Sir,  you  joke,  and — 
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Dofi  J,  Non,  non ;  je  sais  ce  que 

je  Tous  dois,  et 
je  ne  veux  point^  qu'on  xnette  de 

dif^ence 
entre  nous  deux. 
M,  Dim,  Monsieur — 
Don  J,  Allons,  asseyez-vous. 
M.   Dim,   H  n*e8t   pas  besoin, 

monsieur,  et 
je  n'ai  qu*un  mot  a  vous  dire. 

P^tais— 
Don   J,    Mettez-Yous    Id,  vous 

dis-je. 
M,  Dim,  Non,  monsieur,  je  suis 

bien  j  je  viens  pour — 
Don  J,  Non,  je  ne  vous  ecoute* 

point, 
si  vous  n'^tes  assis. 
M,  Dim,  Monsieur, 
je  fais  ce  que  vous  voulez.    Je — 
Don  J,  Ma  foi!   monsieur  Di- 

manche,TOus  vous  portez'  bien. 
M,  Dim.  Oui,  monsieur,  pour 

TOus  rendre  service. 
Je  suis  venu — 
Don  J.  Vous  avez 
un  fonds  de  sant§  admirable, 
des    liSvres    fraiches,^  un    teint 

vermeil, 
et  des  yeux  vifs.* 
M,  Dim,  Je  voudrais  bien — 
Don  J,  Comment 
se    porte    madame    Dimanche, 

votre  §pouse  ? 
M,  Dim.  Fort  bien,  monsieur, 

Dieu  merci. 
Don  J.  Cest  une  brave  femme. 
M.  Dim.  Elle  est  votre  servante, 

monsieur.    Je  venais — 


Don  J,  No,  no  j  I  know  what  is 

your  due,  and 
there  ought  to  be  no  difference 

between  us. 

Mr  Dim,  Sir — 

Don  J,  Come,  sit  down. 

Mr  Dim,  There  is  no  necessity 

for  that,  sir ; 
I  have  only  a  word  to  say.    I 

was — 
Don  J,  Sit  there,  I  tell  you. 

Mr  Dim,  No,  sir,  I  am  as  well  as 

I  am ;  I  come  to — 
Don  J,  No,  I  will  not  listen  to 

you, 
unless  you  are  seated. 
Mr  Dim,  Sir, 
I  do  it  to  please  you.     I — 
Don  J,  Upon  my  word,  Mr  D., 

you  look  very  well. 
Mr    Dim,    Yes,  sir,  and   quite 

ready  to  oblige  you. 
I  come — 
Don  J.  You  have 
an  admirable  stock  of  health, 
red  lips,  rosy  complexion, 

and  sparkling  eyes. 

Mr  JDim,  I  should  like — 

Don  J,  How 

is  Mrs  Dimanche,  your  wife  ? 

Mr  Dim,  Quite  well,  sir,  thank 
God. 

Dm  J.  She  is  a  good  woman. 

Mr  Dim.  She  is  your  most  obe- 
dient servant,  sir.  I  have  come — 


Quel  ordre  D.  Juan 
donne-t-fl  a  ses  valets  ? 

M.  Dimanche  n*6tait-il 
pas  conf us  ? 

D.  Juan  ne  veut-il  pas 


CONVERSATION. 

What  does  D.  Juan  say 

to  his  lackeys  ? 
Was  not  Mr  Dimanche 

beside  himself  ? 
By    what    protestation 


Otez  ce  pliant,  et  ap- 
portez  un  fauteuil. 

Monsieur,  dit-il,  vous 
vous  moquez,  et — 

Je  sais  ce  que  je  vous 


»  S.  378—2. 
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traiter  M.  Dimanche 
sur  VLD.  pied  d'6galit6  ? 


Comment  M.  Dimanche 
entame-t-il  son  sujet  ? 

Que  r6pond  D.  Juan  ? 

M.  Dimanche  veut-il 
enfin  s'asseoir  ? 

De  quelle  fa9on  D.  Juan 

I'mterrompt-il,     pour 

I'empdcher  de  parler 

d'ara^ent  ? 
Veut-u     en     finir     et 

prendre  le  fauteuil  ? 
QueUe  raison  D.  Juan 

lui    donne-t-il     pour 

qu*il  s'asseye  ? 
Que  dit  le  marchand  en 

s'asseyant  ? 

Comment  D.  Juan  lui 
coupe-t-il  encore  la 
parole  ? 

Que  dit  M.  Dimanche  ? 


D.   Juan  lui   laisse-t-il 
le  temps  d'acheyer  ? 


Comment  M.  Dimanche 
revient-il  a  la  charge  ? 

D.  Juan  en  finitil  arec 
toutes  sea  questions  ? 

Comment  allait-elle  ? 

Qu'est-ce  que  D.  Juan 
pense  d'elle  ? 

Que  dit  a  cela  M.  Di- 
manche ? 


does  D.  Juan  cut  him 
short? 


How  does  poor  Mr  Di- 
manche begin  again  ? 

What  does  D.  Juan  say  ? 

Will  Mr  Dimanche  sit 
down? 

How  does  D.  Juan  inter- 
rupt him  as  soon  as  he 
is  goin^  to  speak  on 
the  subject  of  money  ? 

He  persists,  does  he  not  ? 

Thereupon,  D.  Juan 
says — 

What  does  poor  Mr 
Dimanche  say,  on  sit- 
ting down  ? 

At  that  ominousye,  what 
does  D.  Juan  say  ? 

And  Mr  Dimanche  re- 
plies— 

Does  D.  Juan  allow  him 
to  go  on  ? 


What  does  Mr  Dimanche 
drop  in  timidly  ? 

Has  D.  Juan  done  with 
his  inquiries  ? 

How  was  she  ? 

What  does  D.  Juan  say 
of  her  ? 

And  Mr  Dimanche  re- 
plies— 


dois,  et   je   ne  Teux 
point  qu'on  mette  de 
difference  entre  nous 
deux. 
Monsieur — 

Aliens,  asseyez-YOus. 

II  n'est  pas  besoin,  dit-il, 
et  je  n'ai  qu*un  mot  a 
vous  dire.    J*6tais — 

Mettee-vous  la,  tous  dis- 
je. 


Non,  dit-il,  je  suis  bien ; 

je  -viens  pour — 
Non,  je  ne  tous  ^coute 

point,  si  Yous  n'dtes 

assis. 
Monsieur,  je  fais  ce  que 

YOUS  Youlea.    Je — 

Ma  foi!  monsieur  Di- 
manche, tOU0  YOUS 
portes  bien. 

Qui,  monsieur>pour  yous 
rendre  sendee.  Jesuis 
Ycnu — 

Vous  aYCZ,  dit-il,  un 
fonds  de  sant^  ad- 
mirable, des  leYres 
fraiches,  im  teint  yot- 
meil,  et  des  yenx  Yifi. 

Je  YOudrais  bien — 

Non.  Comment  se  porta 
madame  Dimanche, 
Yotre  Spouse  ? 

Tres-bien,  Dieu  merci. 

C'est  ime  braYe  femme. 

Elle  est  Yotre  serYante^ 
monsieur. 


COMPOSITION. 


How  is  Gil  Bias,  that  Knight  of  the  Golden  Spur  ?  He  has  an 
admirable  stock  of  health,  red  lips,  rosy  complexion,  and  sparkling 
eyes.  "We  were  several  of  us  together,  when  suddenly  in  came  Bona- 
parte. "  Rapp,"  said  he,  "  there  ought  to  be  no  difference  between 
Duroc  and  you.  I  will  have  you  seated  by  me."  Upon  my  word, 
St  Ernest,  you  look  very  well.  How  is  your  wife  P  she  is  a  good 
woman.  Come,  Paturot,  sit  down.  I  do  it  to  please  you,  sir,  but 
I  have  only  a  single  word  to  say :  I  have  turned  quack,  a  dealer 
in  panaceas,  and  a  change  has  taken  place  in  my  fortunes — ^You 
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joke,  Paturot!  Whilst  I  was  breakfasting  at  Duroc's,  in  came  a 
lackey,  who  said,  "  Sir,  here  is  a  creditor,  who  wants  to  speak  to 
General  Rapp.''    I  will  not  listen  to  him. 


SEIZIEME  LEgON. 

MOLliBE.      (suite.) 


Don  J.  Et  YOtre  petite  fille 
Claudine,  comment 

se  porte-t-elle  ? 

M.  Dim.  Le  mieux^  du  monde. 

J)on  J.  La  jolie  petite  fille  que 
c'est! 

Je  Paime  de  tout  mon  coeur. 

M.  Dim,  Cest  trop  dlionneur 
que  vous  lui  faites, 

monsieur.    Je  veux — 

Don  J.  Et  le  petit  Colin, 

fait-il  toujours 

bien  du  bruit  avec  son  tambour? 

Jtf.  Dim.  Toujours  de  m^me.  Je — 

Don  J.  Et  Totre  petit  chien 
Brusquet, 

gronde'-t-il  toujours  aussi  fort, 

et  mord-il  toujours  aux  jambes 

les  gens  qui  vont  chez  vous  ? 

M.  Dim,  Plus  que  jamais,  mon- 
sieur. 

Don  J.  Ne  yous  Stonnez*  pas  si 

je  m'informe'  de  toute  la  famille ; 

car  j'y®  prends  beaueoup  d'int^r^t. 

3/.  Dim.  Nous  vous  sommes  in- 
finiment  obliges.    Je — 

Don  J.  {luitendtint^  la  main), 

Touchez'  done  li,  monsieur  Di- 
manche* 

Etes-Tous  bien  de  mes  amis  ? 

M.  Dim,  Monsieur,  je  suis  votre 
serviteur. 


Don  J,    And  your   little    girl, 

Claudine,  how 
is  she  ? 

Mr  Dim.  Remarkably  well. 
Don  J,  What  a  pretty  girl  she  is ! 

I  love  her  with  all  my  heart. 
Mr  Dim.  It  is  too  much  honour 

for  her, 
sir.     I  wish — 
Don  J.  And  the  little  Colin, 
does  he  keep  on 

making  a  noise  with  his  drum? 
Mr  Dim.  Always  the  same.  I — 
Don  J.     And  your  little    dog 

Brusquet — 
does  he  growl  as  loudly  as  before, 
and  does  he  bite  the  legs 
of  those  who  come  to  see  you  ? 
Mr  Dim.  More  than  ever,  sir. 

Don  J.  Do  not  be  astonished  if 
I  inquire  about  the  whole  family ; 
for  I  take  a  great  interest  in 

them. 
Mr  Dim.    We  are  very  much 

indebted  to  you.    I — 
Don  J.  (offering  him  his  hand). 
Come,  shake  hands  with  me,  Mr 

Dimanche. 
Are  you  really  a  friend  of  mine  ? 
Mr  Dim.  Sir,  I  am  entirely  at 

your  service. 


iA.32d. 
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Don  J,  Je  fois  i  tooi  de  tout 

moo  coeur. 
M.  Dim.  Yous  mlionorez*  trop. 

Je- 

Don  J,  n  n'y  a  rien^  que  je  ne 

fissepour  vous. 
3f.  Dim.  Monsieur,  yous  avez 

trop  de  bont^  pour  moL 


Dan  J.  Indeed,  I  am  at  yours 

with  aU  mj  heart. 
Mr  Dim.  You  do  me  too  great 

an  honour.    I — 
Don  J.  I  would  do  everything 

to  oblige  you. 
Mr  Dim,  Sir,  you  show  me  too 

much  kindness. 


D.  Juan  ne  s'informe-t- 
il  pas  de  Claudine  ? 

Allait-elle  bien  ? 
Comment  D.    Juan  la 
trouve-t-il  ? 

Qne  r^plique  d  cela  le 
marcnand  ? 

Par  (quelle  nouvelle 
question  D.  Juan 
arr^te-t-il  M.  Di- 
manche  ? 

Etait  -  ce  toujours  de 
m^mo  ? 

Quelles  ^taient  les 
habitudes  du  chien 
Bmsquet  ? 


Que  dit  M.  Dimanche  ? 

Pourquoi  le  marchand 
ne  doit-il  pas  s'^ton- 
ner  do  toutes  ces 
questions  ? 


M.  Dimancho  en  cst-il 
flatty  ? 

Que  fait  D.  Juan  pour 
emp^chcr  son  visiteur 
de  placer  un  mot  ? 


Quelle  tat  la  r^ponso  ? 

Quellos  nourellos  pro- 
te<itations  D.  Juan  lui 
fait-a? 


CONTEESATION. 

What  does  D.  Juan  say 
about  Claudine  ? 

Was  she  well  ? 
How  did  D.  Juan  find 
her? 

What  does  Mr  Di- 
manche say  to  that  ? 

Does  not  that  Je  vous 
make  D.  Juan  start 
again  ? 

Was  it  so  ? 

What  was  the  habit  of 
Brusquet  ? 


What  does  Mr  Di- 
manche say  ? 

Why  should  not  Mr 
Dimanche.  be  aston- 
ished at  such  in- 
quiries ? 


Was  Mr  Dimanche  very 
grateful  ? 

What  does  D.  Juan  do 
when  Mr  Dimanche 
utters^e .  .  .  ? 

What  was  the  answer  ? 

What  other  protestation 
does  D.  Juan  make  ? 


I 


Et  Totre  petite  fille 
Claudine,  comment 
se  porte-t-elle  ? 

Le  mieux  du  monde. 

line  jolie  petite  fiUe. 
II  I'aime  de  tout  son 
CQCur. 

C'est  trop  d'honneur  que 
Tous  lui  fi^tes,  mon- 
sieur.   Je  vous — 

Et  le  petit  Colin,  dit-il, 
fait-il  toujours  biendu 
bruit  avec  son  tam- 
bour ? 

Toujours  de  m^me. 

Le  petit  chien  Brusquet 
gronde  toujours  aussi 
fort,  et  mord  toujours 
aux  jambes  les  gens 
qui  vont  chez  M.  D. 

Plus  que  jamais. 

Ne  vous  6tonnez  pas, 
lui  dit  D.  Juan,  si  je 
m'informe  de  toate 
la  famille,  car  j'y 
prends  beaucoup  d'in- 

Qui,  car  n  dit,  "Nous 
vous  sommes  infini- 
ment  oblig^" 

n  dit,  en  lui  tendant 
la  main :  **  Touches 
done  la,  monsieur 
Dimanche.  Etes-vous 
bien  de  mes  amis  ?  '* 

Monsieur,  je  sois  voire 
serviteur. 

Je  snis  a  vous  de  tout 
moncoeur. 
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Que    lui    dit   M.    Di- 

manche? 
Qu'ajoute  D.  Juan,  pour 

ne     pas     laisser     au 

marcnand  le  temps  de 

parler  ? 
Tant     de     bont^s     ne 

touchent-elles  pas  M. 

Dimanche  ? 


And  Mr  Dimanche  re- 
plies .... 

At  that  je  D.  Juan 
eagerly  adds .... 


Is    not    Mr    Dimanche 
oyercome  ? 


COMPOSITION. 


Yous    m*honorez   trop. 

Je .  .  . 
Iln'y  a  rien  que  je  ne 

fisse  pour  reus. 


Monsieur,  dit-il,  tous 
avez  trop  de  bont^ 
pour  moi. 


Dr  Gil  Bias,  do  not  be  astonished  if  I  inquire  about  the  whole 
family,  your  wife,  Gaudine,  Colin,  and  the  little  dog  Brusquet; 
indeed  I  am  yours  with  all  my  heart.  In  came  Duroc,  and  offer- 
ing his  hand  to  Courier,  "  Ah !  ^  said  he, "  I  would  do  everything 
to  oblige  you."  Are  you  really  a  friend  of  mine,  St  Ernest  ?  Sir, 
you  show  me  too  much  kindness.  Your  dog  growls  as  loudly  as 
before,  and  bites  the  legs  of  those  who  come  to  see  Dr  St  Ernest. 
Shake  hands  with  me.  You  do  me  too  great  an  honour.  General. 
How  is  the  lady  at  court?  What  a  pretty  lady  she  is!  Does 
Courier  take  a  great  interest  in  her  P  Always  the  same.  Does  Colin 
keep  on  making  a  noise  with  his  little  drum  ?  More  than  ever. 
Those,  who  come  to  see  you,  have  mansions  in  town,  money,  and, 
according' to  custom,  friends,  generals,  and  ladies  at  court. 


DIX-SEPTIEME  LE^ON. 

MOLl^E.      (suite.) 


Jhn  J.  Et  cela  sans  int^r^t, 

je  vous  prie*  de  le  croire. 

M.  Dim,  Je  n'ai  point 

in§rit6  cette  gr^ce,  assur^ment.* 
Mais,  monsieur — 

Don  J.  Oh,  9a,  monsieur  Di- 
manche, sans  fa^on, 

voulez-vous  souper  avec  moi  ? 

if.  Dim.  Non,  monsieur,  il  faut" 

que  je  m*en  retoume* 
tout  a  i*heure.     Je — 


Don  J,  And  that  without  any 
interested  motive, 

you  may  depend  upon  it. 

Mr  Dim.  I  did  not 

deserve  such  a  favour,  most  as- 
suredly.    But,  sir — 

Don  J.  Well,  Mr  Dimanche, 
without  further  ceremony, 

will  you  take  your  supper 
with  me  ? 

Mr  Dim.  No,  sir,  I  must  go  back 

immediately.    I — 


» Tribe  1,  c. 
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Don  J.  (se  levant),  Allons,  vlte ! 

un  flambeau  pour  conduire'. 
monsieur     Dimanche,     et    que 

quatre  ou  cinq 
de     mes     gens    prennent    des 

mousquetons 
pour  Tescorter. 

Jf.  Dim,  {ae  levant  aiust).  Mon- 
sieur, il  n'est  pas  n^cessaire, 

et  je 
m*en  irai  bien  tout  seul.  Mais — 
(SganareUe      dte^      le*     iieges 

promptement) 
Don  J,  Comment  ?  je  veux  qu'on 

Tous  ^corte, 
et  je  m'int^resse  trop  k  Totre 

personne. 
Je  suis  YOtre  serriteur,  et  de  plus 

votre  d§biteur. 
M,  Dim,  Ah!  monsieur — 
Don  J,  C'est  une  chose  que  je 

ne  cache^  pas,  et 
je  le  dis  a  tout  le  monde. 
M.  Dim,  Si — 
Don  J.  Voulez-vous  que  je  vous 

reconduise  ?* 
M,   Dim,    Ah!  monsieur,  vous 

vous  moquez  !* 
Monsieur — 

Don  J,  Embrassez^-moi  done, 
s'il  vous  plait.^     Je  vous  prie, 

encore  une  fois, 
d'etre  persuade  que  je  suis  tout 

k  vous, 
et  qu'il  n'y  a  rien*^  au  monde 
que  je  ne  fisse  pour  votre  service. 

Ill  $ort.* 


Don  J,  (risino).  Come,  bring  a 
li^t  directly,  to  conduct 

Mi  JDimanche,  and  let  four  or 
five 

of  my  people  take  their  muskets 

to  escort  him. 

Mr  Dinu  {also  rising).  That  is 
not  necessary,  sir,  for  I 

can  go  by  myself.    But — 
{SganareUe  takes  away  the  seats 

quickly^^ 
Don  J,  Why  ?  I  will  have  you 

escorted, 
for  I  take  too  great  an  interest 

in  your  person. 
I  am  your  servant,  and,  more^ 

over,  your  debtor. 
Mr  Dim,  Ah  !  sir — 
Don  J.  That  I  do  not  conceal, 

and 
I  repeat  it  to  every  one. 
Mr  Dim,  If— 
Don  J,  "Will  you  allow  me  to 

show  you  out  ? 
Mr  Dim.  Ah !  sir,  you  jest ! 

Sir- 
Don  J.  Embrace  me,  then, 
if  you  please.    I  beg  you,  once 

more, 
to  be  assured  that  I  am  indeed 

devoted  to  you, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  I  would  not  do  to  oUige  you. 

[JETe  goes  out. 


Comment  D.  Juan 
ferait-il  tout  pour  M. 
Dimanche  ? 

Comment  M.  Dimanche 
prend-il  cela  ? 


CONVERSATION. 

How  would  D.  Juan  do 
everything  to  oblige 
Mr  JDimanche  ? 

What  does  Mr  Di- 
manche say  ? 


Sans  Int^rSt,  je  vous 
prie  de  le  croire. 

Je  n'ai  point  mkriti 
cette  grftce,  assure- 
ment. 


»  Tribe  19. 
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De  quelle  maniere   D. 
Juan  rarrSte-tril  ? 


Commeiit  M.  Dimanche 
s'excuse-t-H  ? 

Que  dit  D.  Juan  enie 
levant  ? 


Que  fsdt  alors  M.  Di- 
manche ? 


Que  fit  alors  Sganarelle, 
en  entendant  ee  mats 
de  mauvais  augure  ? 

D.  Juan  ne  prend-il 
pas  un  int^r^t  parti- 
culier  a  M.  Dimanche  ? 


Au  mot  de  d&nievr  que 
dit  M.  Dimanche  ? 


Est-^ie  un  secret  d'6tat  ? 


Comment  le  pauTre  M. 

Dimanche     lance-t-il 

un      dernier     ballon 

d'essai  ? 
Comment  D.  Juan  8*en 

tira-t-il  ? 

M.  Dimanche  le  per- 
mettra-t-il  ? 

Que  fEut  D.  Juan  lor- 
qu'fl  entend  oe  mot 
insidieux,  mon»mirt 


How  does  D.  Juan  stop 
him? 


How  does  Mr  Dimanche 
excuse  himself  ? 

What  does  D.  Juan  say 
on  rising? 


What  did  Mr  Dimanche 
do  then? 


What  did  Sganarelle  do 

on  hearing  that  awful 

tncUs  .  .  .  r 
Does  not  D.  Juan*take 

a  great  interest  in  Mr 

Dimanche  ? 


Does  not  that  word 
sound  well,  to  Mr 
Dimanche  ?  ' 

Is  it  a  secret  for  every- 
body? 


What  is  poor  Di- 
manche's  next  at- 
tempt ? 

How  does  Don  Juan 
come  m  with  the  same 
dexterity  ? 

Would  Mr  Dimanche 
allow  it  ? 

At  this  last  shaft,  what 
does  D.  Juan  pour 
forth? 


Comment  D.  Juan  met- 
il  fin  a  la  com^die  ? 


What  next  ? 


Oh  9a !  monsieur  Di- 
manche, sans  fa^on, 
Youlez-Yous  souper 
ayec  moi  ? 

Non,  monsieur,  il  faut 
que  je  m'en  retoume 
tout-a-l*heure.    Je — 

Aliens,  -vite !  un  flam- 
beau pour  conduire 
monsieur  Dimanche,  et 
que  quatre  ou  cinq  de 
mes  gens  prennent  des 
mousquetons  pourl'es- 
corter. 

n  se.leye  aussi,  et  dit : 
"  Monsieur,  iln'est  pas 
n^cessaire,  et  je  m  en 
irai  bien  tout  seul. 
Mais—" 

II  dta  les  sieges  prompte- 
ment. 

Comment  ?  dit-U,  je  veux 
qu'on  Tous  escorte, 
et  je  m'int^sse  trop 
a  Totre  personne.  Je 
suis  votre  serviteur,  et 
de  plus  Totre  d6biteur. 

**  Ah !  nlonsieur,"  dit-il, 
ravi  d'entendre  D. 
Juan  dire  qu'il  est 
son  d^biteur. 

Non,  c'est  une  chose  que 
D.  Juan  ne  cache  pas, 
et  il  la  dit  a  tout  le 
monde. 

Si— 


Voulez-vous  que  je  vous 
reconduise  ? 

Non,  monsieur,  dit-3, 
TOUS  Tous  moquez. 
Monsieur — 

Embrassez  -  moi  done, 
s'il  TOUS  platt.  Je 
TOUS  prie,  encore  une 
fols,  d'etre  persuade 
que  je  suis  tout  a  tous, 
et  qu'il  n*y  a  rien  que 
je  ne  fisse  pour  Totre 
serrice. 

D.  Juan  sort. 
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COMPOSITION. 

Embrace  me,  Sganarelle ;  I  will  have  you  escorted ;  and  let  four  or 
five  of  my  people  take  their  muskets.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  I  would  not  do  to  oblige  my  friend,  Dr  Sganiurelle.  I  love 
you  with  all  my  heart,  and  that  without  any  interested  motive. 
Will  you,  without  ceremony,  take  your  supper  with  me  ?  I  am  your 
debtor ;  that  I  do  not  conceal,  but  I  am,  moreover,  your  friena.  I 
repeat  to  every  one  that  you  are  a  great  genius ;  you  are  inimit- 
able. D.  Juan  desired  to  see  Le  Sage's  work,  and  said :  **  Ah ! 
what  a  pretty  work  it.  is !  Embrace  me,  if  you  pJease.**  Those 
lackeys  took  away  the  seats,  when  Mr  Dimanche  said,  "  I  must  go 
back  immediately.''  Allow  me  to  show  the  General  and  St  Ernest 
out.  I  beg  you  to  be  assured  that  I  have  won  a  castle  in  Ger- 
man lotteries. 


DIX-HUITIEME  LE^ON. 


MOLIERE.      (fin.) 

Sc^ne  in.  Monsieur  Dimanche,  Sganarelle. 


Sgan.  H  faut  avouer  que  vous 

avez  en  monsieur  un  homme 

qui  vous  aime*  bien. 
M.  Dim.  n  est  vrai ;  il  me  fait 

tant  de 
civilit§s,  et  tant  de  compliments, 

que  je  ne  saurais 
jamais  lui  demander  de  Targent. 

Sgan.  Je  vous  assure*  que  toute 

samaison  p§rirait^ 
pour   vous ;   je  voudrais'   qu'il 

vous  arrivlit* 
quelque   chose,  que    quelqu'un 

s'avisat* 
de  vous  donner  des  coups  de 

b^ton, 
vous  verriez*  de  quelle  mani^re — 
M.   Dim.    Je    le  crois  :    mais, 

Sganarelle,  je  vous  prie. 


Sgan.  You  must  confess  that  our 

master  has  a  great  regard  for 

you. 
Mr  Dim.  That  is  true ;  he  loads 

me  with  so  many 
civilities  and  compliments,  that  I 

could  not 
take  upon  myself  to  ask  him  for 

money. 
Sgan.  I  can  assure  you  that  all 

his  people  would  cue 
for  you  J  and  I  wish  you  were  in 

some 
difficulty,  that  some  one  would 

take  it  into  his  head 
to  give  you  a  cudgelling ; 

you  would  then  see  how — 
Mr    Dim.    I   believe    it :    but 
pray,  Sganardle, 
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de  lui  dire  un  petit  mot  de  xnon 

argent. 
Sgan,  Oh!  ne  vous  mettez  pas 

en  peine, 
il  vouspaiera  le  mieux  du  monde.^ 
Jf.  Dim,  Mais  vous,  Sganarelle, 

Yous  me  devez 
quelqiie  chose  en  Totre  parti- 

cnlier. 
Sgan.  Fi !  ne  parlez  pas  de  cela. 
M.  Dim,  Comment?  Je — 
Sgan.  Ne  sais-je  pas  hien 
que  je  vous  dois  ? 
id,  bim,  Oui,  mais — 
Sgan,    Allons,    monsieur     Di- 

manche,  je  vais  vous  §clairer. 
M,  Dim,  Mais  mon  argent  ? 
Sgan,  {prenant  M,  Dimanchepar 

U  bras),  Vous  moquez-vous  ? 
If.  Dim.  Je  veux — 
Sgan.  {le  tirant).  Aliens ! 

M,  Dim,  J'entends — 

Sgan,  {le  poussant  vers  la  parte). 

Bagatelles ! 
M,  Dim,  Mais — 
Sgan,    {le    potiseant     hors     du 

thS&tre),  Fi !  vous  dis-je. 


just  say  a  word  to  him  about  my 

money. 
Sgan,    Oh !   do  n't    be    imeasy 

about  it ; 
he  will  pay  you,  most  certainly. 
Mr  Dim,  fiut  you,  Sganarelle, 

owe  me 
something  on  your  own  account. 

[that. 
Sgan,  Fie!   don't    speak  about 
Mr  Dim,  What  ?  I— 
Sgan.  Do  I  not  know  well 
that  I  am  indebted  to  you  ? 
Mr  Dim,  Yes,  but — 
Sgan,   Come,  Mr  Dimanche,   I 

will  show  you  a  light. 
Mr  Dim,  But  my  money  ? 
Sgan,  {taking  Mr  Dimanche  hy 

the  arm).  Ah !  are  you  joking? 
Mr  Dim,  I  would — 
Sgan.     {dragging    him    along). 

Come! 
Mr  Dim,  I  will — 
Sgan,  {ptishing  him  towards  the 

door).  Pshaw ! 
Mr  Dim,  But — 
Sgan,  {pushing  him  out  of  the 

theatre).  Fie!  I  tell  you. 


Quelle  observation  Sga- 
narelle £sdt-il  a  M. 
Dimanche  ? 

Celui-ci  en  reconnait-il 
lajnstesse  ? 


QneUe  est  Tassertion  de 
Sganarelle  ? 

Par  quel  souhait  Sga- 
narelle pr^tend-il  don- 
ner  une  preuve  de 
I'affection  qu'on  porte 
a  M.  Dimanche  ? 


CONVERSATION. 

What    does    Sganarelle 
say  to  Mr  Dimanche  ? 

Does  Mr  Dimanche  con- 
fess it  ? 


What   does 
assert? 


Sganarelle 


What    does    Sganarelle 
kindly  wish  ? 


Vous  ayez  en  monsieur 
un  homme  qui  yous 
aime  bien ! 

Oui,  dit-il ;  mais  il  me 
fait  tant  de  ciyiht^s  et 
de  compliments,  que  je 
ne  saurais  jamais  lui 
demander  de  1' argent. 

Que  toute  sa  maison 
p^rirait  pour  M.  Di- 
manche. 

Je  youdrais,  monsieur 
Dimanche,  qu'il  vous 
arriy&t  quelque  chose, 
que  quelqu'un  s'aviskt 
de  yous  Aonner  des 
coups  de  b& ton,  yous 
verriez  de  quelle  ma- 
niere — 
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M.  Dhnanche  aTale-t-n 
eette  proteaUtioa  ? 


M .  Dimanclie  a-t-il  ntjet 
de  w  tonnnenter  ? 


Sganarelle  n'aTait-n  pas 
contract^  nne  petite 
dette  enren  le  mar- 
eliaiid  ? 

Que  r^pond-il  a  M.  Di- 
manclie,  qui  lui  parle 
de  cette  dette  ? 

Le  marcliand  n'ett-fl  pas 
^tonn^  ? 


Gette    assurance    suifit- 
elle  k  M.  Dixnanche  ? 


Mais  M.  Dimanefae  re- 
demande  son  argent  ? 


Que      fait      Sganarelle 

pendant    que    M.  Di- 

manche  insiste  ? 
M.  Dimanche  ne  reut-il 

pas    absolument    son 

argent  ? 


Does  Mr 

UsTe  it? 


What  has  Mr  Dimanche 
to  do? 


Was  not  Sgaxuurdle  in 
debt  to  Mr  Dimanche  ? 


What  oo^  Mr  Di- 
manche to  do,  accord- 
ing to  Sganarelle's 
opinion  ? 

Isnot  poor  Mr  Dimanche 
astonished? 


Will  this  satisfy  Mr  Di- 
manche ? 


But  poor  Mr  Dimanche 
chums  his  money  ? 


Mr  Dimanche  insists. 


Mr  Dimanche  will  hare 
it. 


Oni,  mais  n  prie  S^ 
nareUe  de  aire  a  D. 
Juan  un  petit  mot  de 
son  araent. 

Sganareue  le  prie  dene 
pas  le  mettre  en  peine, 
ear  D.  Juan  le  paiera 
lemicuxdn  monde. 

n  lui  deraxt  quelqua 
chose  en  particuUer. 


Fi !  hu  dit-il,  il  ne  fkut 
pas  paries  de  cela. 


**  Comment  ?  "  repliqua- 
t-il,"je—"Mius  Sga- 
narelle dit,  bien  Tite : 
*'  Ne  lais-ie  pas  que  je 
Tous  dois?  " 

Non,  Sganarelle  le  sait 
bien,  et  il  propose  a 
M.  Dimanche  de 
r^lairer. 

Alors  Sganarelle  le 
prend  par  le  bras  en 
disant :  "  Yous  mo- 
ques  TOUS  ?  '* 

Sganarelle  le  tire. 


Sganarelle  le  pousse  yen 
la  porte.  **  Bagatelles!" 
dit-il ;  et  a  la  demiere 
exclamation  de  M. 
Dimanche,  il  le  pousse 
hors  du  th^&tre,  en 
disant:  ^'Fidonc!  fi 
doncl" 


COMPOSITION. 


Come,  Gil  Bias,  I  will  show  you  a  light.  And  don't  be  uneasy 
about  your  money ;  our  master  will  most  certainhr  pay  you.  St 
Ernest,  I  know  well  that  I  am  indebted  to  you,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  would  die  for  you.  Courier,  taking  the  author  by  his  arm, 
naid :  **  I  wish  some  one  would  take  it  into  his  head  to  give  you  a 
cudgelling ;  you  would  then  see  that  I  am  your  friend."  Count  de 
Lastic,  after  having  laughed  at  M^^^  Levasseur,  pushed  her  out  of  the 
house,  saying.  "Pie!  fie!  I  tell  you.'*  "General,  vou  owe  me 
something  on  your  own  account,  and  I  will" — "  Pshaw !  '  replied  he, 
who  was  uien  called  Duroc,  "  I  will  show  you  a  light"  Come,  come, 
you  are  joking  P  The  lady  loads  me  with  so  many  civilities  that  I 
could  not  take  upon  myself  to  claim  my  jar  of  butter,  or  the  money 
for  it    Don't  push  me  towards  the  door;  that  is  not  necessary. 
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DIX-NEUVIEME  LE^ON. 


m£rim££.   colomba. 


Le  chemin  ou  plut6t  le  sentier 
qu'il  suivait,*  traversait? 
un  maquis  r^cemment  brikl§. 

En  ce  lieu  la  terre 

Stait     charg§e'      de    fcendres 

blancMtreSy 
et  9sL  et  U  des  arbrisseaux 

et  quelques  gros  arbifes  noircis^ 

par  le  feu, 
et    enti^rement    dSpouilles   de 

letirs  feuilles, 
86  tenaient  debout, 
bien  qu'ih  eussent  cesse^  de  viyre." 
En  voyant  un  m^uis  brM§, 
^on  se  croit  transporte 

dans  un  site  du  nord  au  milieu 

de  lliiyer, 
et  le  oontlraste  de  Fariditg  des 

lieuz 
que  la  flamme  a  parcourus,' 
avec    la  y^g§tation   luxuriante 

d'alentouTy 
les    fait    paraitre    encore    plus 

tristes  et  d^sol^s. 
Mais  dans  ce  paysage 
Orso  ne  voyait  en  ce  moment 
qu'une  chose,  importante,  il  est 

dans  sa  position ;  la  terre,  6tant 

nue^ 
nepouvait  cacherune  embuscade, 


et  celui^qui  pent  craindre' 
a  chaque  instant 
de  voir  sortir  d'un  fourr6 
un  canon  de  fusil, 


I 


The  road,  or  rather  the  track, 
which  he  was  following,  led  across  , 
a  mAquis,  which  had  been  recent- 
ly burnt. 
In  this  place,  the  ground 
was  covered  with  white  ashes, 

whilst  here  and  there  stunted 
shrubs 

and  a  few'  large  trees  blackened 
by  the  fire, 

and  entirely  stripped  of  their 
foliage, 

still  remained  standing, 

although  they  had  ceased  to  live. 

On  seeing  a  burnt  mAquis^ 

the  traveller  imagines  himself 
transferred 

to  some  northern  land  in  mid- 
winter, 

and  the  contrast  of  the  aridity 
of  the  spot 

which  the  flames  have  ravaged, 

with  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
aroimd  it, 

makes  it  appear  still  more 
gloomy  and  desolate. 

But  in  this  landscape 

Orso  saw  only  at  that  moment 

one  thing,  which,  it  is  true,  was 
most  important 

to  a  man  in  his  position  ;  as  the 
land  was  bare, 

it  could  not  conceal  an  am- 
buscade, 

and  when  you  anticipate 

at  every  moment 

to  see  the  barrel  of  a  gun  pop- 
ping out  of  a  thicket, 
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dirige  contre  sa  poitrine, 
regarde'  comme  une    esp^ce 

d^oasis 
an  terrain  uni'* 
oil  rien  n'arr^te'  la  vue. 


and  aimed  at  your  chest, 
you  may  reasonably  look  upon 
an  open 

re,  where  nothing  obstructs 
view,  as  a  kind  of  oasis. 


Quelle  6tait  la  route  que 
suiyait  Orso  ? 

Quel  est  I'endroit  qu'il 

trayersait  ? 
Quel    ^tait   I'aspect  du 

terrain  ? 


Dans  quel  6tat  se  trou- 
vaiout  ces  arbres  ? 


Oil   se    croirait-on     en 

Tovant     un     m&quis 

bruU  ? 
Qu'est-ce  qui  fait  paraftre 

un  endroit  encore  plus 

triste  ? 


Qu'est-ce  qui    occupait 
Orso  en  ce  moment  ? 


L'endroit  semblait  -  il 
propre  a  dresser  une 
embuscade  ? 

Qui  est-ce  qui  prendrait 
pour  une  oaais  un  ter- 
rain ou  rien  n'arrete 
laTue  ? 


CONVERSATION. 

What  kind  of  a  road  did 
Orso  follow  ? 

What  place  did  it  go 
through  ? 

What  was  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ground  ? 


In  what  condition  were 
those  trees? 


Where  could  you  ima- 
^ne  you  were,  on  see- 
mg  a  burnt  mkquis  ? 

What  makes  these  ^pots 
appear  still  more 
gloomy  and  desolate  ? 


What  did  Orso  see  in 
this  landscape  ? 


Bid  the  ground  afford 
any  opportunity  for 
an  ambuscade  ? 

Who  would  consider  as 
an  oasis  a  level  ground, 
where  nothing  ob- 
structs the  yiew  ? 


COMPOSITION. 


C'6taitun  sentier  plutdt 
qu'un  chemin  qu'il 
suiyait. 

II  trayersait  un  m^uis 
r^cemment  brdU. 

La  terre  6taitchaig6e  de 
cendres  blanchlitres,  et 
on  y  yoyait  9a  et  la 
des  arbrisseaux  et 
quelc^ue  gros  arbres 
noircis  par  le  feu. 

Us  6taient  entierement 
d^pomll^s  de  leurs 
femlles,  et  se  tenaient 
debout,  bien  qu'ils  eus- 
sent  CMS^  de  yiyre. 

On  se  croit  transport^ 
dans  un  site  du  nord 
au  milieu  de  I'hiyer. 

Le  contraste  de  I'aridit^ 
des  Ueux  que  la 
flamme  a  parcourus 
ayec  la  y^setation 
luxuriante  d'alentour. 

II  ne  yoyait  en  ce  mo- 
ment qu'une  chose 
importante,  il  est  ynui, 
pour  un  homme  dans 
sa  position. 

Non ;  la  terre  6tait  nue, 
et  ne  pouyait  cacher 
une  embuscade. 

Celui  qui  pent  craindre 
a  chaque  instant  de 
yoir  sortir  d'un  fourre 
un  canon  de  Aisil 
dirig^  contre  sa  poi- 
tnne. 


At  that  moment  Bonaparte  saw  only  one  thing,  the  barrel  of  a 
gun  aimed  at  his  chest.  Orso  imagines  himself  transferred  to  some 
northern  land,  and  at  every  moment  anticipates  seeing  the  barrel  of 
a  gun  popping  out  of  a  thicket.    The  track,  which  he  was  follow- 
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ing,  led  across  stunted  shrubs  and  large  trees  blackened  by  the  fire. 
Duroc,  Savary,  St  Ernest,  and  Kapp  still  remained  standing, 
although  they  had  ceased  to  live.  As  the  land  was  bare  in  that 
m^quis  that  had  been  recently  burnt,  it  could  not  conceal  an  am- 
buscade. Formerly  schemers  like  St  Ernest,  or  rather  Paturot,  sel- 
dom succeeded,  in  the  path  which  they  were  following,  in  scraping 
together  enough  to  end  their  days  in  their  gloomy  and  desolate 
vifiages.  The  around  of  the  country-seat  was  covered  with  ashes, 
whilst  here  and  there  a  few  trees  were  stripped  of  their  foliage. 
The  track,  which  the  lady  was  following,  led  across  a  garden,  where 
nothing  obstructed  the  view. 


VINGTIEME  LE5ON. 


Au  m^uis  br<il6 

8ucc§daient'     plusieurfl    champs 

en  culture, 
enclos,'  selon  Fusage  du  pays. 


de  murs  de  pierres  s^ches' 

k  hauteur  d  appui. 

Le    sentier    passait^    entre    ces 

enclos, 
ou  d'Inormes  chlitaigniers, 
plant^s      confus^ment,    pr§sen- 

taient* 
de   loin    Tapparence  d'un  bois 

touffu. 
Oblige  par  la  roideur  de  la  pente 

i  mettre  pied  k  terre,  Orso,  qui 
ayait  lass^  la  bride  sur  le  cou  de 

son  cheval, 
descendait^  rapidement 
en  glissant'  sur  la  cendre ; 
et  iln'^tait  ^dre 
qu'A  yingt-cinq  pas 

d'un  de  ces  enclos  en  pierre 
i  droite  du  chemin. 


m£rIM£e.    (SUITE) 

The  burnt  mAauts 

was  succeeded  by  several  culti- 
vated fields, 

enclosed,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country, 

with  stone  fences 

breast  high. 

The  path  ran  through  these  en- 
closures, 

in  which  enormous  chestnut-trees, 

irregularly  planted,  presented 


at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a 

clump  of  trees. 
Compelled  by  the  steepness  of 

the  declivity 
to  dismount,  Orso,  who  had 
dropped  the  bridle  on  his  horse's 

neck, 
was  rapidly  descending 
over  the  slippery  ashes  j 
and  he  had  scarcely  arrived 
at  the  distance  of  five-and-twenty 

paces 
from  one  of  these  stone  enclosures 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road, 
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lor8<ju'il  apergut* 
pr^cis^ment  en  face  de  lui, 
d'abord  un  canon  de  fusil, 

Suis  une  t^te 
^passant'  la  crSte  du  mur. 


when  he  perceived, 

directly  racing  him, 

first  the  barrel  of  a  gun, 

and  then  a  head 

peering  over  the  top  of  the  wall« 


Que  Toyait-on  apres 
avoir  traverse  le 
m&quis  ? 

B&tit-on  ainsi  en  Corse  ? 


Oii  le  sentier  passait-il  ? 


Poiirquoi  ? 

Qu'est-ce  qui  obligea 
Orso  a  descendre  de 
cheyal? 

Tenait-il  son  cheval  par 
la  bride  ? 


A  quelle  distance  se 
trouTait  - 11  de  ces 
enclos  ? 

De  quel  cdt^  de  la  route  ? 

Qu'aper^ut-il  ? 


Est-cela  tout? 


CONVEESATION. 

What  was   to   be  seen 
after  the  m&quis  ? 


Do  they  build  such 
walls  everywhere  in 
Corsica  ? 

Where  did  the  path  run 
through? 


Why? 

What  obliged 
dismount  ? 


Orso   to 


Was    he    holding   the 
bridle  of  his  horse  ? 


At  what  distance  was  he 
from  one  of  those  en- 
closures? 

On  what  side  of  the 
road? 

What  did  he  see  ? 


Was  that  all  ? 


COMPOSITION. 


Plusieurs  champs  en 
culture,  enclos  de 
murs  de  pierres  sdehes 
a  hauteur  d'appui. 

Oui,  c'est    Tusage 
pays. 


*u8age     da 


Entre  ces  enclos,  od 
d'^normesch&taigniers 
pr^sentaient  de  loin 
I'apparence  d*un  boia 
tounu. 

Farce  qu'ils  ^talent 
plants  confus^ment. 

La  roideur  de  le  pente. 


Non,  il  avait  laiss^  la 
bride  sur  le  con  de  son 
cheval,  et  desoendait 
rapidement  en  glissant 
sur  la  coidre. 

II  n'6tait  qnero  qn'4 
vingt^cinq  pas. 

A  droite  du  diemia. 

II  aperput  pr^da^me&t 
en  face  de  lui  un  caaon 
defiisil. 

Uvit  d'abord  nn  canon 
de  fusil,  puis  une  tSte 
d^passant  la  cr^te  du 
mur. 


The  country-seat  was  succeeded  by  several  cultivated  fields,  which 
presented  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  clump  of  trees.  The 
old  house  was  enclosed  with  dry  stone  walls  on  a  level  with  Ae 
eye,  and  the  path  ran  through  the  garden.  General  Happ,  who  had 
dropped  the  oridle  on  his  horse's  neck,  perceived,  directly  facing 
him,  an  u^ly  head  peering  over  the  top  of  the  wall.    What  can  be 
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the  matter  ?  St  Ernest  and  Gil  Bias  dismount  on  seeing  the  space, 
which  the  flames  have  ravaged.  The  steepness  of  the  declivity  of 
the  track  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  house  obliged  Orso  to  pass 
through  enormous  chestnut-trees  that  were  irregularly  planted. 
Paturot  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  distance  of  thirty  paces  from 
one  ol  those  ugly  houses,  when  he  perceived,  breast  high,  a  lady 
peering  over  the  heads  of  the  generals. 


VINGT-ET-UNIEME  EE^ON. 


MlgRIM^E.    (SUITE.) 


Le  fhsil  s'abaissa,'  et  il  reconnut^ 

Orlanduccio  prSt  k  faire  feu. 

Orso  fut  prompt  k  se  mettre 

en  defense, 

et  tous  les  deux, 

86  couchant*  en  ioue, 

86    regarddrent*    quelques    se- 

.    condes 

avec  cette  Amotion  poignante, 

que  le  plus  brave 

^prouve*  an  moment 

de  donner  ou  de  recevoir  la  mort 
**  Miserable  ]kche !  ^  s'6cria  Orso. 
n  parlait  encore  quand  11  vit 

la  flamme  du  fiisil  d'Orlanduccio, 

et  presqne  en  m^me  temps, 

an  second  coup   partit,'  a    sa 

de  rautre  c6t^  du  sentier, 

tir§  par  un  homme 

qu'il  n'avait  point  aper9u, 

et  qui  Vajustait* 

posU  derridre  un  autre  mur. 

Les  deux  balles  Tatteignirent  \* 

Pune,  celle  d'Orlanduccio, 

bu  traversal  le  bras  gauche,  qu'il 


The  gun  wai  lowered,  and  he 

perceived 
Orlanduccio  ready  to  fire  at  him. 
Orso  threw  himself  quickly 
into  an  attitude  of  defence, 
and  the  two  foes, 
with  their  rifles  levelled, 
looked  at  each  other  for  a  few 

seconds 
with  that  poignant  emotion, 
which  the  bravest  man 
cannot   but   experience  at  the 

moment 
of  causing  or  suffering  death. 
"  Miserable  coward ! "  cried  Orso. 
But  before  he  could  finish  his 

sentence,  he  saw 
the  flash  of  Orlanduccio*s  gun, 
and  almost  at  the  same  time 
another  shot  was  fired  on  his  left, 

on  the  other  side  of  the  path, 
by  another  man, 
whom  he  had  not  perceived, 
and  who  was  taking  aim  at  him 
from  behind  another  wall. 
Both  balls  hit  him  ; 
Orlanduccio's  shot 
passed   through  his    left    arm, 
which 
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liii  pr^ntait*  en  le  couchant'  en 

joue; 
Tautre  le  firappa'  i  la  poitrine, 

d^hira^  son  habit, 

mais  rencontrant*  heureusement 

la  lame 
de  son  stylet,  s'aplatit^  dessus, 

et  ne  lui  fit  qu'une  contusion 
l^g^e. 


lie  had  exposed  when  lerelling 

his  piece; 
the    other  strock  him  on   the 

breast, 
and  tore  his  coat, 
but,    fortunately    meeting   the 

blade 
of  his  stiletto,  became  flattened 

against  it, 
and  only  occasioned   a    slight 

contusion. 


CONVEBSATION. 


Qu'arriya-t-il  ? 


Quelle  pr^ution  Ono 

prit-il  ? 
Que  firent  les  deux  en- 

nemis  en  se  conchant 

en  joue  ? 

Quel  est  rhomme  qui 
cede  a  rinfluence 
d'une  telle  Amotion  ? 

Quelle  fut  rexdamation 
d'Ono? 

Quand  yit-il  la  flamme 
du  fusil  d'Orlando  ? 

N*entendit-il  pas  une 
autre  detonation  ? 


Qui  arait  tiri  Tautre 
coup? 

Quelle  etait  la  position 
de  rhomme  qui  I'ajus- 
tait? 

Orsofut-ilbless^  ? 

Quelle  blessure  fit  a 
Ono  la  balle  d'Orlan- 
duecio  ? 

£t  I'autre  balle  ? 


Le  blessa-t-elle  s^euse- 
ment  ? 


What  took  place  then  ? 


What  was    Orso's   first 

care? 
What  did  the  two  foes 

do    whilst     lerdling 

their  rifles? 

Who  is  the  man  who 
experiences  such  emo- 
tion? 

What  did  Orso  say  ? 

Where  did  he  see  the 
flash  of  Orlanduccio's 
gun? 

Did  he  not  hear  another 
shot? 


Who  fired  the  other 
gun? 

How  was  that  man  tak« 
ing  aim  at  him  ? 

Was  Orso  hit  ? 

What  wound  did  Orlan- 
duccio's bullet  infliet 
on  Orso? 

And  the  other  ? 


Did    that   bullet    hurt 
him? 


Le  fusil  s'abaissa,  et 
Orso  reconnut  Orlan- 
duccio  prdt  a  faire  feu. 

n  Alt  nrompt  a  se  mettre 
en  defense. 

Us  se  regarderent 
quelques  secondes 
ayec  une  Amotion 
poignante. 

Le  plus  brare,  au  mo- 
ment de  donner  ou  de 
recevoir  la  mort. 

"  Miserable  l&che  ! " 

Pendant  qu'il  parlait 
encore. 

£t,  presque  en  m^me 
temps,  un  second  coup 
partit,  a  sa  gauche,  de 
rautrecdte  du  sentier. 

U  avait  €tk  tir6  par 
un  homme  qu'(>r80 
n*«Tait  pcnnt  apercu. 

II  Tigustait,  po8t6  der- 
riere  un  autre  mur. 

Les  deux  balles  I'attei- 

enirent. 
Eue  lui  trarersa  le  bras 

gauche,  qu'il  lui  pr6- 

sentait  en  le  couchant 

en  joue. 
L'autre  le  firappa  a  la 

poitrine,    et    d^hira 

son  habit. 
EUe  ne   lui  fit  qu'une 

contusion  l^gere. 
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Comment  cela  ? 


Why? 


Farce  qu'elle  rencontra 
heureusemcnt  la  lame 
de  son  stylet,  et 
s'aplatit  dessus. 


Run, 
left. 


COBIPOSITION. 

I  was  breakfasting  at  my  friend's  Orso's,  when  I  saw  the  flash  of  a 
in,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  three  other  shots  were  fired  on  his 
[eft.  The  three  balls  did  not  hit  him,  but  one  tore  his  coat,  and  the 
two  others,  fortunately  meeting  the  blade  of  his  stiletto,  became 
flattened  a^nst  it,  and  only  occasioned  a  contusion.  The  lady 
perceived  Jraturot  ready  to  foe  at  her,  and  the  shot  struck  her  on 
her  arm.  Sg^arelle  saw  the  flash  of  the  gun  ;  but  before  he  could 
finish  his  sentence,  he  saw  another  man  taking  aim  at  him  on  the 
other  side  of  the  path.  "  Miserable  coward !  said  the  lady,  peer- 
ing over  the  top  of  the  wall.  .  .  .  But  on  a  sudden  both  shots  struck 
her  on  the  breast  Another  man,  whom  she  had  not  perceived, 
saw  Orso  ready  to  fire  at  her  from  behind  a  dry  stone  wall,  breast 
high. 


VINGT-DEUXIEME  LE^ON. 

M^RIMlgE.     (SUITE.) 


Le  bras  gauche  d'Orso  tomba* 
immobile  le  long  de  sa  cuisse^ 
et  le  canon  de  son  fusil 
s'abaissa*  un  instant,  mais 
il  le  releva*  aussitdt,  et  dirigeant' 

son  arme  de  sa  seule  main  droite, 
il  fit  feu  sur  Orlanduceio.. 
Le  visage  de  son  enn^ni, 
dont  fl  decouvndt'  k  peine  les 

yeux, 
di^Murut*  derri^re  le  mur ; 
Orso,  se  toumant*  a  sa  gauche, 
14cha*  son  second  coup 
sur  un  homme  entour§  de  fum^e. 


1' 


u'il  apercevait  a  peine, 
son  toiir,  cette  ngure  disparut. 


Orso's  lieft  arm  fell 
motionless  by  his  side, 
and  the  barrel  of  his  gun 
dropped  for  an  instant,  but 
^hp  unmediately  raised  it  again, 

and  levelling 
it  with  his  right  hand  alone, 
he  fired  at  Orlanduccio. 
The  head  of  his  enemy, 
oC  which  he  could  only  discern 

the  eyes, 
disappeared  behind  the  wall ; 
Orso  then  turned  to  the  left, 
discharged  his  second  barrel 
at  a  man  who  was  surrounded 

with  smoke, 
whom  he  could  scarcely  perceive. 
This  figure  also  disappeared  in 

its  turn. 
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Les  quatre  coups  de  fusil 
8*6taient  succ^dds* 
avec  une  rapidity  incroyable, 
et   jamais   soldats    exercds    ne 

mirent 
moins  d'intervalle  dans  un  feu 

de  file. 
Apr^s  le  dernier  coup, 
tout  rentra*  dans  le  silence. 


The  four  shots 

had  succeeded  each  other 

with  incredible  rapidity, 

and  never  had  the  best  drilled 
soldiers  allowed 

a  less  interval  to  elapse  in  file- 
firing. 

After  Orso's  last  shot, 

all  became  silent. 


Quel  fut  Teffet  du  pre- 
mier coup  ? 

Orso  put-il  toigours  tenir 
son  fusil  ? 

Comment    tira-t-il    sur 

Orlanduccio  ? 
Qa'arriTa-t-il  ensuite  ? 


Comment  Orso  tira-t-il 

son  autre  coup  ? 
Contre  qui  ? 


Que  devint  cet  homme  ? 

Comment  les  coups  se 
succ^derent-ils  ? 


Fallut-il  beaucoup  de 
temps  pour  tirer  ces 
quatre  coups  ? 

Quelles  furent  les  con- 
sequences de  ce  feu 
meurtrier  ? 


CONYEBSATION. 

What  was  the  effect  of 
the  first  shot  ? 

Could    Orso    hold    his 
gun? 

How  did  he  fire  at  Or- 
landuccio ? 
What  happened  then  ? 


How  did  Orso  fire  his 

second  shot  ? 
Against  whom  ? 


What  hecame  of  the 
man  ? 

How  did  the  shots  suc- 
ceed each  other  ? 


Did  it  take  much  time  to 
fire  them  ? 


What  were  the  conse- 
quences of  all  this 
firing  ? 


Le  bras  gauche  d'Orso 
tomba  immobile  le 
long  de  sa  cuisse. 

Le  canon  s'abaissa  un 
instant,  mais  Orso  le 
releva  aussitOt. 

En  dirigeant  son  anne  de 
sa  seule  main  droite. 

Le  visage  de  son  ennemi, 
dont  il  d^couvrait  i 
peine  les  yeux,  dis- 
parut  derriere  le  mur. 

En  se  toumant  a  sa 
gauche. 

Sur  un  homme  entour^ 
de  fum^e,  qu'il  aper- 
ceyait  a  peine. 

A  son  tour  cette  figure 
disparut. 

Les  quatre  coups  de  fusil 
s'^taient  succ^d^  avec 
une  rapidity  incroy- 
able. 

Non,  car  jamais  soldats 
exerc^s  ne  mirent 
moins  d'intenralle 
dans  un  feu  de  file. 

Apres  le  dernier  coup, 
tout  rentra  dans  le 
silence. 


COMPOSITION. 


Sir,  Don  Orso  wants  to  speak  with  you ;  he  has  discharged  his 
second  barrel  at  soldiers,  levelling  it  with  his  right  hand  alone. 
The  four  calashes  had  succeeded  each  other  with  rapidity;  St 
Ernest  then  turned  to  the  left,  and  pushed  the  quack  towaros  the 
door.  The  head  of  General  Bonaparte,  of  which  I  could  only  discern 
the  eyes,  disappeared  in  the  drawing-room,  and  Rapp's  figure  also 
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disappeared  in  its  turn.  You,  Savary  eat  artichokes  with  incredi- 
hie  rapidity,  although  you  eat  them  with  sauce.  Courier  imme- 
diately raised  the  barrel  of  his  gun,  and  levelling  it  with  both 
hands,  he  fired  at  General  Duroc ;  he  then  discharged  his  second 
barrel  at  Don  Juan's  people,  and  all  became  silent.  The  second 
shot  struck  the  clarionet,  and  became  flattened  against  the 
double  drum. 


VINGT-TROISIEME  LE^ON. 

MlgRIM^E.    (SUITE.) 


La  fumie,  sortie^  de  son  arme, 
montait^  lentement  vers  le  ciel ; 
aucun  mouvement   derri^re    le 

mur, 
pas  le  plus  llger  bruit. 
Sans  la  douleur  qu'il  ressentait' 

au^  bras, 
il    aurait    pu    croire    que    ces 

hommes, 
sur  qui  il  venait  de  tirer,  §taient 
des  &nt6mes  de  son  imagination. 

S'attendant  k  une  seconde  d6- 

charge, 
Orso  m  quelques  pas  pour  se 

placer 
derri^re  un  des  arbres  brilles 

rest^  debout  dans  le  mliquis. 

Derri^re  cet  abri,  il  pla9a* 
son  fusil  entre  ses  genoux, 
et  le  rechargea*  k  la  hate. 
Qu*^taient    devenus  ses  adver- 

saires  ? 

Enfin,  bien  loin  derri^re  lui, 
un  cri  Eloign!  se  fit  entendre, 
et  bientdt  un  chien,  descendant' 
le  c6teau  avec  la  rapidite  d'une 

fl^che, 


The  smoke  from  his  ^im 

rose  slowly  towards  the  clouds ; 

there  was  no  movement  behind 
the  wall, 

not  even  the  slightest  noise. 

But  for  the  sharp  pain,  which  he 
felt  in  his  arm, 

he  might  have  thought  that  the 
men, 

at  whom  he  had  just  fired,  were 

mere  phantoms  of  his  imagina- 
tion. 

As  he  expected  a  second  dis- 
charge, 

Orso  moved  a  few  steps  in  order 
to  place 

himself  behind  one  of  the  burnt 
trees, 

which  remained  standing  on  the 
mdquis. 

Sheltered  by  this  object,  he  placed 

his  gun  between  his  knees, 

and  hastily  reloaded  it. 

But  what  nad  become  of  his  ad- 
versaries ? 

At  length,  far  behind  him, 

he  heard  a  distant  cry, 

and  presently  a  dog,  descending 

the  hill  with  the  rapidity  of  an 
arrow. 


»^S.384— 1. 
•Tribe  l,p. 


2  Tribe  1.  «  Tribe  8. 

«  Tribe  1,  o. 
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f'air^ta'  auprds  de  lui,  en  re- 

muantf  la  queue ; 
c'^tait  Brusco,  le  disciple 
et  le  compagnon  des  mindits, 
aimon9ant,*  sans  doute,  rarriy^e 

de  son  maltre ;  et  jamais  honn^te 

homme 
ne  fut  plus  impatiemment*  at- 

tendu. 


stopped  beside  him  and  began 

to  wag  his  tail ; 
it  was  Brusco,  the  disdple 
and  companion  of  the  bandits, 
whose  approach  doubtless  an- 
nounced the  arriyal 
of  his  master ;  and  never  was  an 

honest  man 
more  impatiently  expected. 


Comment    s'^lerait  la 
fum^e  ? 

Y  aTait-n  da  mouyement 
quelque  part  ? 

Que  pouTaitcroire  Orso  ? 


Pourqaoi  cette  supposi- 
tion ne  pouvait-elle 
6tre  une  reality  ? 

Que  fit  Orso  pour  se  pre- 
parer a  se  d^fendre  ? 


Que  fit-il  des  qu'il  fut  a 
I'abri  ? 

Quelle  reflexion  fit-il  ? 


N'entendit-il  pasuncri  ? 


Qu'est-ce  que  c'^tait  ? 


A  (|ui  appartenait  ce 
ohien? 

Qu'annon^ait-il  ? 

Quelle  est  la  reflexion 
que  Ic  sujet  suggere  a 
I  historien  ? 


CONVEBSATION. 
How  did  the  smoke  rise  ? 


Was  there  anything  stir- 
ring? 

What  could  Orso  have 
imagined? 

What  prerented  him 
from  believing  it  ? 

What  did  Orso  do  in 
expectation  of  a  second 
discharge  ? 


What  was  his  proceed- 
ing after  having  reach- 
ed this  shelter  ? 

What  was  his  reflexion  ? 


Did  he  not  hear  a  dis- 
tant cry  ? 

What  was  it  ? 


Whose  dog  was  it  ? 


Was  he  not  a  sort  of 

herald  ? 
What  remark  does  the 

historian  make  on  this 
ject  ? 


La  fum^e  de  son  arme 
montait  lentement 
vers  le  ciel. 

Non;  aucun  mouvement 
derriere  le  mur,  pas 
le  plus  l^er  bruit. 

Que  ces  hommes  ^talent 
des  fantdmes  de  son 
imagination. 

A  cause  de  la  douleur 

Su'il  ressentait  au 
ras. 

n  fit  quelques  pas  pour 
se  placer  derriere  un 
des  arbres  brftl6s 
rest^  debout  dans  le 
m&quis. 

II  pla^a  son  fusil  entre 
ses  genoux,  et  le  re- 
char^ea  a  la  hftte. 

Qu'etaient  devenus  ses 
adversaires  ? 

Enfin,  bien  loin  derriere 
lui,  un  cri  eloign^  se 
fit  entendre. 

£t  bientdt  un  chien, 
descendant  le  cdtean 
avec  la  rapidity  d'une 
fleche,  s*arrSta  pres  de 
lui,  en  remnant  la 
queue. 

C'^tait  Brusco,  le  dis- 
ciple et  le  conqiagnon 
des  bandits. 

II  annon9ait  sans  doute 
Tarriv^e  de  sonmaftre. 

Jamais  honndte  homme 
ne  fut  plus  impatiem- 
ment  attendu. 


"  Tribe  1,  d. 
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COMPOSITION. 

But  for  the  sharp  pain,  which  he  felt  in  his  arm,  he  mi^ht  have 
thought  that  his  adversaries  were  mere  phantoms  of  his  iro agina- 
tion. On  whom  had  he  just  fired  ?  there  was  no  movement  behind 
the  wall.  The  dog  stopped  behind  one  of  the  burnt  trees.  At 
length  a  dojf,  descending  the  paT*i  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow, 
stopped  beside  Orso,  who,  as  he  expected  a  second  discharge,  hastily 
reloaded  his  gun.  Orso  moved  a  few  steps,  in  order  to  put  his  gun 
behind  one  of  the  trees.  It  was  St  Ernest,  the  disciple  and  com- 
panion of  the  quack-doctors  of  the  market-place,  and  never  was  an 
honest  doctor  more  impatiently  expected.  Courier  heard  a  distant 
cry  between  the  court  and  the  garoen,  and  presently  in  came  Brusco 
with  a  letter.    Orso  placed  the  dog  between  his  knees. 


VINGT-QUATRIEME  LE^ON. 


MlfiRIMl^    (SUITE.) 


Le  cbien,  le    museau    en  Fair, 

toum^ 
du  c6t^  de  Venclos  le  plus  proche, 

flairait'  avec  inquietude ;  tout  i 

coup 
il  fit  entendre  un  grognement 

sourd, 
franchit'  le  mur  d'un  bond,  et 
presque  aussit6t  remonta^  sur  la 

cr^te, 
d'oill  il  regarda'  fixement  Orso, 
exprimant'   dans    ses    yeux    la 

surprise 
aussi  dairement  que  chien  le^ 

pent  faire ; 
puis  il  se  remit*  le  nez  au  vent, 

cette  fois  dans  la  direction  de 

I'autre  enclos, 
dont  il  sauta*  encore  le  mur. 


The  dog,  with  his  muzzle  in  the 

air,  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  nearest 

enclosure, 
was  snuffling  restlessly ;  suddenly 

he  uttered  a  low  growl, 

cleared  the  wall  at  a  bound,  and 

reappeared  almost  immediately 
on  the  top, 

whence  he  looked  at  Orso  fixedly, 

with  eyes  as  clearly  expressive  of 
surprise 

as  it  is  possible  for  a  dog's  eyes 
to  be; 

he  then  started  off  again  with 
his  nose 

in  the  wind,  this  time  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  other  enclosure, 

and  jumped  over  that  wall  also. 


•  Tribe  1. 


«  Tribe  2. 
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Au  bout  d*une  seconde, 

11  reparaiflsait^  sur  la  cr^te,  man- 

trant' 
le  m^me  air    d'^tonnement    et 

d'inquietude ; 

Euis  il  sauta'  dans  le  m^uis, 
I  queue  entre  lea  jambes, 
regardant  toujours  Orso, 
et  s'lloignant*  de  lui  i  pas  lents 
par  une  marche  de  cot^, 
jusqu'i  ce  qu'il 

s*en    trouv&t*    i    quelque  dis- 
tance. 
Alors,  reprenant  sa   course,  il 

remonta 
le  c6teau  presque  aussi  vite 
qu'il  Tavait  descendu, 
k  la  rencontre  d'un  homme 
qui  8'ayan9ait  rapidement, 
malgr§  la  roideur  de  la  pente. 


A  second  afterwards 

he  reappeared  on  the  top,  mani- 
festing 

the  same  appearance  of  astonish- 
ment and  anxiety ; 

he  then  plunged  into  the  m&qtns, 

with  his  tail  betweeli  his  legs, 

still  looking  at  Orso, 

and  receding  slowly  from  him 

by  a  sidelong  movement, 

until  he 

had  reached  a  certain  distance. 

Then  starting  off  again  at  full 

speed,  he  ran  up 
the  hill  almost  as  quickly 
as  he  had  descended  it, 
to  meet  a  man 
who  was  rapidly  advancing, 
in  spite  of  the  sharpness  of  the 

declivity 


Quelle  6tait  I'attitude  da 
ohien? 

Etait-il    tranquille     on 

agit6  ? 
Que  fit-il  avant  de  sau- 

ter  par-dessusle  mur  ? 
Et  ensuito  ? 


Quelle  ^tait  rexpression 
de  ses  yeux  ? 


S'arr^ta-t-il  alors  ? 
Dans  quelle  direction  ? 


Quand  reparut-il  sur  la 
cr^te? 


Comment     8*^lan(a-t-il 
dans  le  m^quis  ? 


CONVERSATION. 
How  did  the  dog  stand  ? 


Was  he  quiet  ? 

What  did  he  do  before 
leaping  over  the  wall  ? 
What  next  ? 


What  was  the    matter 
with  him  ? 


Did  he  stop  then  ? 
In  what  direction  ? 


When  did  he  reappear 
on  the  top  ? 


How  did  he  run  back  to 
the  mj^quis  ? 


Le  museau  en  I'air, 
toum6  du  c6ti  de 
I'enclos  le  plus  proche. 

Non,  il  flairait  avec  in- 
Quietude. 

II  nt  entendre  un  grogne- 
ment  sourd. 

Et  presque  aussitdt  H 
remonta  sur  la  crdte, 
d*ou  il  regarda  fixe- 
ment  Orso. 

Exprimant  dans  ses 
yeux  la  surprise  autant 
que  chien  pent  le 
mire. 

Non,  il  se  remit  le  nes 
au  vent, 

Dans  la  direction  de 
I'autre  endoe,  dont  il 
sauta  encore  le  mur. 

Au  bout  d*une  seconde, 
montrant  le  mdme  air 
d'^tonnement  et  d'in- 
qui^tude. 

II  sauta  dans  le  m&quis, 
la  queue  entre  les 
jamoes. 


»  Tribe  12. 
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Que  regardait-n  ? 

Comment  ce  chien  s'^loi- 
gnait-fl? 


Comment  reiwrtait-il  ? 


Fourqnoi? 


Whom  was  lie  looking 

at? 
In  what  way  was  the 

dog  receding  ? 


How  did  he   start   off 
again? 

What  for  ? 


Orso ;  et  il  s'^loignait 
de  Ini  a  pas  lents. 

Par  une  marche  de  cdt6, 
jusqn'a  ce  qn'il  s'en 
tronvftt  a  qnelqne 
distance. 

II  remonta  le  cdteau 
pres^ue  anssi  Ytte  qn'il 
ravait  descendn. 

A  la  rencontre  d'nn 
homme  qui  s'avan^ait 
rapidement,  malgr^  la 
roideur  de  la  pente. 


COMPOSITION. 

Brusco  ran  up  the  path,  still  lookine  at  Orso,  but  a  second  after- 
wards he  uttered  a  low  growl.  The  dog  reappeared  on  the  top  of 
the  hilly  with  eyes  as  clearly  expressive  of  astonishment  and  anxiety 
as  it  is  possible  for  a  dog's  eyes  to  be.  In  spite  of  the  steepness  of 
the  dedivity,  the  calash  was  advancing  rapioly,  with  clarionets  and 
double  drums.  The  dog  plunged  into  tne  drawing-room  with  his 
tail  between  his  legs,  but  he  stopped  beside  Orso,  and  looked  at 
him  fixedly.  Brusco,  with  his  muzzle  in  the  air,  was  snuffling 
restlessly,  and  receding  from  Orso  by  a  sidelong  movement,  until  he 
had  reached  a  certain  mstance ;  he  then  cleared  the  wall  at  a  boimd, 
and  rapidly  advanced  towards  a  calash. 


\TNGT-CINQUIEME   LE^ON. 

Ml^RIMlgE.     (SUITE.) 


A  moi !  Brando,  s'6cria  Orso, 
d^  €fi*Tl  le  crut  k  port^e  de  la 

voix. 
Ho!     Ors'  Anton'!    vous  Ites 

bless^? 
bii  demanda  Brando, 
accourant*  tout  essouffi§. 

Dans    le  corps,    ou    dans    les 

membres  ? 
Au    bras. — Ce    n'est    rienj   et 

Tautre  ? — Je 


Help  I  Brando,  cried  Orso, 

as  soon  as  he  thought  him  with- 
in earshot. 

Ha!  Ors*  Anton'!  are  you 
wounded  ? 

inquired  Brando, 

running  up  to  him,  quite  out  of 
breath. 

In  the  body,  or  in  the  limbs  ? 

In  the  arm. — That's  nothing; 
and  the  other  man  ? — I 
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crois    Tavoir    touch!. — Brando,  I  think  I   must  have  hit   him. — 


suivant 
son  chien,  courut  a  I'enclos  le 

p]u8  proche, 
et  se  pencha^  pour  regarder  de 

Tautre  c6t§ 
du  mur.    La,  6tant'  son  bonnet : 

Saint  au  seigneur  Orlanduccio, 

dit-a. 
Puis,     se     toumant'    du     c6t§ 

d'Orso,  il 
le  salua'  i  son  tour   d'un  air 

grave : — 
Voila,*  dit-il,  ce  que  j'appelie  un 

homme 
proprement  accommod§.     Vit^-il 

encore  ? 
demanda  Orso,  respirant'  avec 

peine. — 
Oh !  il  s'en  garderait  bien*; 
il  a  trop  de  chagrin  de  la  balle 

que  vous  lui  avez  mise'dans 

I'cBil 
Quel  trou !  Bon  fusil,  ma  foi; 

quel  calibre ! 

^a  vous  §carbouille'une  cervelle! 


Brando,  following 

his  dog,  ran  to  the  nearest  en- 
closure, 

and  leaned  over  to  look  on  the 
other  side 

of  the  wall.  Then,  taking  off 
his  cap,  he  said  : — 

Good  night,  Signor  Orlanduccio. 

Then  turning  towards  Orso,  he 

saluted  him  m  his  turn   with 
great  seriousness,  and  said : — 
That  is  what  I  call  a  man 

properly  settled. — Does  he  still 

live? 
demanded  Orso,  breathing  with 

difficulty. 
Not  he; 
the  ball,  which  you  have  sent 

into 
his  eye,  has  given  him  too  much 

trouble. 
What  a  hole!     A  good    gun, 

'pon  my  word  ; 
what  calibre ! 
it  scatters  a  man's  brains  finely ! 


Quelle  fiit  la  premiere 
exclamation  d'Orso  ? 

Quelle  fut  la  question  de 
Brando  ? 

Ou  Orso  ^tait-n  bless6  ? 

Y  avait-il  du  danger  ? 
Et  Fautre  ? 

Ou  Brando  alla-t-il  ? 


CONVERSATION. 

What  was  the  first  cry 
of  Orso  ? 

What   did  Brando    in- 
quire about  ? 

Was  it  in  the  body  or  in 

the  limbs  ? 
Was  it  dangerous  ? 
And   the    other  ?     said 

Brando. 
Where  did   Brando  go 

to? 


A  moi,  Brando,  s'ecria- 
t-il,  dds  qu*il  le  crut  i 
la  portee  de  la  voix. 

Etes-Yous  bless^  ?  de- 
manda-t-il,  accourant 
tout  essouffle  ? 

An  bras. 

Ce  n'^tait  rien. 

Je  crois  Pavoir  touch^, 
dit  Orso. 

Suivant  son  chiei^,  il 
courut  k  Tendos  le 
plus  proche,  et  se  pen- 
cha  pour  regarder  de 
Tautre  c6t^  au  mur. 


2  Tribe  1. 
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Que  fit*il  en  cet  endroit  ? 


Que  dit*il  en  setoumant 
vers  Orao  ? 


Quelle   fut  la  question 
d'Orso  ? 

Que  r^pondit  Brando  ? 


N'ajouta-t-il  pas  qnel- 
ques  remarques,  en 
harmonie  avec  son 
metier  et  son  jargon  ? 


What  Old  he  do  there  ? 


What  did  he  say,  t^im- 
ing  towards  Orso  ? 


What   was    Orso's   in- 
quiry ? 

What  did  Brando  reply  ? 


Did  he  not  add  some 
other  remarks,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  hab- 
its and  slang  ? 


L&,  dtant  son  bonnet : — 
Salut  au  seigneur  Or- 
landuccio,  dit-il. 

II  le  salua  d*un  air  graye. 
Yoila,  dit-il,  ce  que 
j'appelle  un  homme 
proprement  accom- 
mod^. 

Vit-il  encore  ?  demanda 
Orso,  respirant  avec 
peine. 

Oh !  il  8*en  garderait 
bien ;  il  a  trop  de  cha- 
grin de  la  balle  que 
Tous  lui  ayez  mise  dans 
I'oeil. 

Quel  trou!  Bon  fusil, 
ma  foi ;  quel  calibre ! 
Qk  TOUS  ^carbouille 
line  cerveille ! 


COMPOSITION, 

St  Ernest,  following  his  horse,  ran  to  the  nearest  enclosure,  then 
turning  towards  Paturot,  said,  "That  is  what  I  call  a  man  pro- 
perly settled.**  "A  good  shot,  pon  my  word!"  said  Brando, 
running  up  to  Orso,  breathing  witn  difficulty.  "  Does  the  general 
still  live  ?  What  a  hole !  A  good  gun  !  it  scatters  a  man's  brains 
finely !  *'  Rousseau  leaned  over  to  look  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  and  said  to  Count  de  Lastic  :  '*  I  think  I  must  have  hit  you." 
Duroc  saluted  St  Ernest  with  great  seriousness,  and  said,  **Are 
you  wounded  in  the  limbs  ?  "  As  soon  as  M™®  Levasseur  thought 
the  count  within  earshot,  "  Ah !  '*  cried  she,  "  my  twenty-pound  jar 
of  butter  is  in  your  kitchen,  is  it  not  ?  "  Does  Paturot  still  live  ? 
Not  he !  The  two  bullets,  which  you  have  sent  into  his  eye,  have 
given  him  too  much  trouble.  Help!  help!  What  is  the  matter? 
Ueneral  Rapp  still  lives,  but  breathes  with  difficulty.  Take  off 
your  cap. 


VINGT-SIXIEME  LE^ON. 


M1£rIM£e.    (FIN.) 


Quand  j*ai  entendu  d'abord 
Pif!  pif!jemesuisdit,Ah!ah! 


When  first  I  heard 
Pif/  pif!    I    said 
Hallo ! 


to   myself. 
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ils  escofEent*    mon    lieutenant. 

Puis 
j'entends,  Bourn  !    bourn !   Ah ! 

je  dis,  voild 
le  fusil  anglais  qui  riposte'  . .  . 

Mais  Brusco,  qu'est-ce   que  tu 

me  veux  done  ? 
Le  chien    le    mena'    k  Tautre 

enclos. 
Excusez ! '  s'^cria   Brandolaccio, 

stup^fait ; 
coup  double !  rien  que  cela. 

Qu'y  a-t-ilP*  demanda   Oxso. — 

Allons! 
ne  faites  done  pas  le  farceur,  mon 
lieutenant!  vous  jetez*  le  gibier 

par  terre, 
et  vous  voulez  qu*on  vous  le  ra- 

masse^ . . . 
Quoi !  Vincentello !  mort  aussi  ? 
TV^s-mort. 
Bonne  sant^  a  nous  autres !  * 

Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  bon  avec  vous, 

c'est  que  vous  ne  les  faites  pas 

souflrir. 
Venez  done  voir  Vincentello  : 

il  a  Pair  de  dormir.* 

C'est  la  le  cas  de  dire  sommeil 

de  plomb. 
Orso    d^touma*    la    t^te    avec 

horreur. 
Coup  double!    Deux    en  deux 


coups 


I 


les  deux  fr^res  .  . . 

£t  dire  que  cela  n'arrivera  jamais 

a  un  brave  gar9on  comme  moi  de 
faire  coup  double  sur  les  gen- 
darmes ! 


They're  doing  for  my  lieutenant 

Then 
I  heard  boom  !  boom  !  Ah !  said 

I,  that 's 
the    English    gun  sending    an 

answer. 
But,  Brusco,  what  do  you  want 

with  me? 
The  dog  led  him  to  the  other 

enclosure. 
I  beg  pardon,  exclaimed  B.,  in 

amazement ; 
a  double  shot!  neither  more  nor 

less. 
What  do  you  mean  P  exclaimed 

Orgo-fcome, 
do  n*t  be  modest, 
lieutenant!     you    knock    down 

your  game, 
and  leave  others  to  pick  it  up 

for  you. 
What !  is  Vincentello  dead  too  ? 
Dead  as  a  door-nail. 
Good  health  to  those,  who  sur- 
vive! 
There  is  one  good  point  about 

you, 
which  is,  that  you  don't  make 

them  suffer  much. 
Come  and  look  at  Vincentello : 

he  seems  to  be  sleeping. 

This  is  what  one  may  rightly  call 

a  leaden  slumber. 
Orso  turned  away  his  head  in 

horror. 
A  double  shot!  Two  with  two 

bullets! 
both  the  brothers ! . . . . 
And  to  think  that  it  will  never 

happen 
to  a  brave  fellow  like  me 
to  bring  down  a  couple  of  gen- 

d'armes  in  two  shots ! 


>  Tribe  l,c.  «  Tribe  1.  »  Tribe  1,  a.  <  S.  417— 96. 

»  Tribe  1,  m.  •  Tribe  7. 

*  A  common  exclamation  after  baying  pronounced  the  word  death. 
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Tout  en  parlant,  le  bandit 

examinait'  le  bras  d^Orso,  et 
fendait^  sa  manche  avec  son 
stylet. 

Ce  n*est  rien,  dit-il. 


Whilst  he  was  speaking,  the 
bandit 

cut  open  Orso's  coat-sleeve  with 
his  stiletto,  and  began  to  ex- 
amine the  wound. 

It  is  a  mere  nothing,  he  said. 


Comment  Brando  racon- 
tait-H  la  chose? 


Que  dit-il  en  entendant 

lesautres  detonations  ? 

Qu'ayait  done  le  chien  ? 

Qn'est-ce  (me  Brando 
d^convrit  r 

Orso  ne  s*informa-t-il 
pas  de  ce  qu*il  y  ayait 
IT? 

Quelle  ^tait  Topinion  de 
Brando? 


YinoenteUo        ^tait  -  il 

mort? 
Quel  m^te  Orso  ayait-il 

anx  yeux  de  Brando  ? 


Dans  quelle  po8iti<m 
itait  VuLcentello  ? 

Quels  etaient  les  senti- 
ments d'Orao  ? 

Comment  Brando  con- 
tinue-t-H  ses  observa- 
tions? 

Quel  etait  le  grand  cha- 
grin de  Brando  ? 


CONYEBSATION. 

What  was  Brando's  way 
of  reasoning? 


What  did  he  exclaim  on 
hearing  Boum !  bourn ! 

What  was  the  matter 
with  the  dog  ? 

What  did  Brando  see 
there? 

Did  not  Orso  inquire 
what  it  was  ? 


What     was 
opinion  ? 


Brando's 


A  quoi  s'occupait-il  pen- 
dant son  monologue  ? 


Was  Yincentello  dead  ? 

What  was  Orso's  merit 
in  Brando's  eyes  ? 


How  was  Yincentello  ? 


What  were  Orso's  feel- 
ings? 

How  does  Brando  go 
on? 

What  was  Brando's  real 
grief? 


What     did    he    bustle 
about  whilst  talking  ? 


Quand  j'ai  entendu 
d'abord  Pif  I  pif !  je 
me  suis  dit,  Ah !  ah ! 
ils  escoffient  mom 
lieutenant. 

Ah !  je  dis,  Toila  le  fusil 
anfflais  qui  riposte. 

Le  chien  mena  Brando 
el  I'autre  enclos. 

Excusez  !  s'ecria  -t  -  il, 
stup^fait;  coup  dou- 
ble !  rien  que  cela ! 

Allons,  dit  le  bandit,  ne 
faites  done  pas  le  far- 
ceur, mon  lieutenant. 

Qu'Orso  jetait  le  gibier 

Ear  terre,  et  qu'il  vou- 
dt  qu'on  le  lui  ra- 
mass&t. 

Tres-mort.  Bonne  sant^ 
&  nous  autres ! 

Ce  qu'il  v  a  de  bon  arec 
vous,  dit-il,  c'est  que 
Tous  ne  les  faites  pas 
souffrir. 

II  aTait  I'air  de  dormir. 
C'^tait  Ik  le  cas  de  dire 
sommeil  de  plomb. 

II  detouma  la  tSte  avec 
horreur. 

Coup  double  !  Deux  en 
deux  coups!  Les  deux 
frSres. 

Et  dire  ^ue  cela  n'ar- 
rivera  jamais  a  un 
brave  garden  comme 
moi  de  faire  coup 
double  sur  les  gen- 
darmes ! 

II  examinait  le  bras 
d'Orso,  et  fendait  sa 
manche  avec  un  stylet. 
Cen'est  rien,dit-d. 


«  Tribe  1. 


'  Tribe  4. 


no 


A  SAFE  AUD  SURE  METHOD  OF  ACQUIBIMG 


COMPOSITION. 

Courier  cut  open  General  Bonaparte's  sleeve,  and  said^  '*A 
double  shot !  neither  more  nor  less.  And  to  think  that  it  urill 
never  happen  to  a  brave  fellow  like  St  Ernest  to  have  a  castle  and 
money!  Is  M"**  Levasseur  dead?  and  Sganarelle  dead  too? 
St  £mest,  there  is  one  good  point  about  you,  which  is,  that  you  don't 
make  them  suffer  much.  Good  health  to  those,  who  survive  !  You 
eat  General  Bonaparte's  artichokes,  said  Brando,  in  amazement. 
That  is  nothing.  Itousseau  seems  to  be  sleeping ;  is  he  dead  too  ? 
Dead  as  a  door-nail.     Do  n't  be  modest,  Mr  Dimanche ;  you  are  a 

food  man,  and  your  wife  is  a  good  woman.  When  first  I  heard 
'if!  pif !  **  Ah ! "  said  I,  "  they  are  doing  for  Count  de  Lastic ;  and 
all  this  for  a  jar  of  butter  !  Shall  I  pick  it  up  for  you,  sir  ? 
Knock  down  your  game,  and  my  servants  will  pick  it  up  ror  you. 


VINGT-SEPTIEME  LE^GN. 


LE  SAOE.   GIL  BLAS  ET  LE  PABASITE. 


Je  demandai  k  souper  dds  que  }e 

fus  dans  I'hdtellerie. 
C^tait  un  jour  maigre : 
on  m'accommoda  des  oeufs. 
Pendant  qu'on  me  les  appr^tait,* 
je  liai^  conversation  avec  rhdtesse, 

que  je  n'avais  pas  encore  vue.' 
EUe  me  parut  assez  jolie ; 

et  je  trouvai  ses  allures  si  vives, 

que  j'aurais  bien  jug6, 

quand  son  man  ne  me  I'aurait 

pas  dit, 
que  ce  cabaret  devait  ^tre  fort 

achaland^. 
Lorsque    Tomelette    qu'on    me 

faisait 
fut  en  6tat  de  m'ltre  servie,* 
je  m'assis  tout  seul  a  une  table. 


When  I  arrived  at  the  inn,  I 
called  for  supper. 

It  was  a  fast-day : 

so  they  cooked  some  eggs  for  me. 

While  they  were  being  prepared, 

I  entered  into  a  conversation 
with  the  landlady, 

whom  I  had  not  before  seen. 

She  seemed  to  me  tolerably 
pretty ; 

and  I  found  her  movements  so 
lively, 

that  I  should  have  rightly  con- 
cluded, 

even  if  her  husband  had  not  told 
me  so, 

that  the  inn  had  no  lack  of  cus- 
tomers. 

When  the  omelette  they  had 
prepared  for  me 

was  ready  to  be  served  up, 

I  sat  down  at  a  table  quite  alone. 
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Je  n'avais  pas  encore  inang6  le 

premier  morceau, 
que  I'hdte  entra,  suivi  de  lliomine 

qui  Favait  arrSU*  dans  la  rue. 

Ce  cavalier  portait  une  longue 

rapiere, 
et  pouvait  bien  avoir  trente  ans. 

II  s'approcha  de  moi 

d'un  air  empress^.  Seigneur 
^colier, 

me  dit-il,  je  viens  d'apprendre 

que  vous  Stes  le  seigneur  Gil 
Bias  de  Santillane, 

Tomement  d'Ovi^do,  et  le  flam- 
beau de  la  philosophic. 

£st-il  bien  possible  que'  vous 
soyez^ 

ce  savantissime,  ce  bel  esprit, 

dont  la  reputation  est  si  grande 
en  ce  pays-ei  ? 


I  had  not  yet  swallowed  the  first 
morsel, 

when  the  landlord  came  in,  fol- 
lowed by  the  man 

who  had  stopped  him  in  the 
street. 

This  cavalier  wore  a  long  rapier, 

and  might  be  about  thirty  years 
of  age. 

He  advanced  towards  me 

with  an  air  of  eagerness.  Mr  Stu- 
dent, 

said  he,  I  have  just  been  informed 

that  you  are  Mr  Gil  Bias  de 
Santillane, 

the  ornament  of  Oviedo,  and  the 
very  torch  of  philosophy. 

Is  it  really  possible  that  you  are 

that  savantissimef  that  pearl  of 

wit, 
whose  reputation  is  so  great  in 

this  country? 


Comment  GHl  Blasentre- 
t-il  en  matiere. 

FouTait-on  &ure  gras  ? 

Qae  pr^para-t-on  pour 

Comment  tua-t-il  le 
temps? 

Avait-il  Ta  cette  fbmme 
auparavant  ? 

Que  pensait-il  de  ses 
maniSres  et  de  son 
langage  ? 


C0NVEB8ATI0N. 

How  does  Gil  Bias  begin 
his  tale? 

Was  it  a  flesh-day  ? 

What  did  they  oook  fbr 

him? 
How  did  he  while  away 

his  time  ? 

Had  he  seen  her  before  ? 


What  did  he  think  of 
her  deportment  ? 


A  quel  moment  s'assit- 
il  a  table  ? 


When  did  GO  Bias  sit 
down  at  table  ? 


Je  demandai  ai  souper 
des  que  je  fus  dans 
rhotellerie. 

Non,  c'etait  un  jour 
maigre. 

On  lui  accommoda  des 

GBUf^. 

Pendant  qu'on  les  lui 
appr^tait,  il  lia  conyer- 
sation  ayec  rh6tesse. 

II  ne  Tayait  pas  encore 
Tue,  et  il  la  trouva 
assez  jolie. 

Ses  allures  ^talent  hi 
Tives,  dit-il,  que 
j'aurais  bien  jug^, 
quand  son  mari  ne  me 
\  aurait  pas  dit,  que  ce 
cabaret  devait  6tre 
bien  achalande. 

Lorsque  I'omelette  qu'on 
lui  faisait  fut  en  etat 
de  lui  §tre  servie. 
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Ayait-il  entam^  son 
omelette  lorsque  I'hdte 
entra  ? 

Avec  qui  reyenait-il  ? 


Quelle  esp^ce  d'homme 
^tait-ce  ? 


Comment  se  pr^nta-t- 

a  a  OU  Bias  ? 
Comment     s*exprmia-t- 

il? 


Ne  dit-U  pas  i  Gil  Bias 
qu*il  etait  la  gloire 
d'Ovi^do  ? 

De  quoi  ce  caralier 
8*^tonnait-il  ? 


When  did  the  landlord 
come  in? 

With  whom? 


What  sort  of  a  man  was 
he? 


How  did  he  accost  Gil 

Bias? 
What  did  he  say  ? 


Did  he  not  call  Gil  Bias 
the  ornament  of 
OTi^do? 

What  could  not  this 
cavalier  belieye  ? 


Gil  Bias  n'ayait  pas  en- 
core mange  le  premier 
morceau. 

Ilentra,suiyi  de  l*homme 
qui  I'avait  arrdt^  dans 
lame. 

Ce  cavalier  portait  une 
longue  rapiere,  et 
pouvait  bien  avoir 
trente  ans. 

II  s'approcha  de  lui  d*un 
air  empresse. 

Seieneur  ecolier,  je  viens 
d  apprendre  que  yqus 
6tes  le  seigneur  Gil 
Bias  de  SantQlane. 

Qui,  et  le  flambeau  de  la 
philofiophie. 

Que  Gil  Bias  ^tait  ce 
savantissime,  ce  bel 
esprit,  dont  la  reputa- 
tion est  si  granoe  en 
ce  pays-ci. 


COMPOSITION. 


As  it  was  a  &8t-day»  the  landlord  cooked  some  eggs  and  B<Hne  arti- 
chokes for  me.  St  Ernest  sat  down  at  table  quite  alone,  and  call- 
ed for  an  omelette.  While  the  artichokes  were  being  prepared,  a 
man,  who  had  stopped  me  in  the  house,  advanced  towards  me.  Is 
it  really  possible  tnat  you  are  Courier,  the  author  of  certain  pam- 
phlets r  Claudine,  Mr  bimanche's  daughter,  seemed  to  me  tolerably 
pretty,  and  might  be  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  St  Ernest  ad- 
vanced towards  Bonaparte  with  an  air  of  eagerness,  and  said,  *'  I 
have  just  been  informed  that  you  are  a  great  man,  and  the  ornament 
of  Paris.''  This  inn,  whose  reputation  is  so  great  in  my  town,  has 
no  lack  of  customers.  Rapp  wore  a  long  rapier,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  Don  Juan's  servants.  Savary  had  not  yet  swal- 
lowed the  first  artichoke  when  Paturot  came  in  on  a  sudden,  and 
said,  "  What  can  be  the  matter?" 


VINGT-HUITIEME  LEgON. 

LE  SAOE.      (suite.) 


Vous  ne  savez  pas,  continua-t-il, 
en  s'adressant* 


You   know  not,  continued  he, 
addressing  himself 
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i  Vh6te  et  si  llidtesse,  vous  ne 

savez  pas 
ce  que  vous  poss^dez ;'  yous  avez 

on  tr^Bor 
dans  Totre  maison  :  vous  voyez 
dans  ce  jeune  gentUhomme 
la  hnitidme  merveille  du  monde. 
Puis,  se  toumant^  de  mon  c6t6, 
et  me  jetant'  les  bras  autour  du 

cou: 
Excusez*  mes  transports,  ajouta- 

t-il; 
je  ne  snis  pas  mattre  de  la  joie 
que  Yotre  presence  me  cause.^ 
Je  ne  pus  lui  repondre  sur  le 

champ, 
parce  qu'il  me  tenait  si  serr§ 

que  ie  n^avais  pas  la  respiration 

libre; 
et  ce  ne  fut  qu'apr^s  que  j'eus 

la  t^te  d§gag6e 
de  I'embrassade,  que  je  lui  dis, 
Seigneur  cavalier,  je  ne  croyais 

pas 
mon  nom  connu  a  Pegnaflor. — 

Comment! 
connu !  reprit-il,  sur  le  m^me  ton ; 

nous  tenons  registre  de  tons  les 

^^»nds  personnages 
qui  sont  k  vingt  lieues  i  la  ronde. 
Yous  passez*  pour  un  prodige, 
et  je  ne  doute^  pas  que^  I'Espagne 

ne  se  trouve*  un  jour  aussi  vaine 
de  YOUS  ayoir  produit,*  que  la 

Grdce 
d'ayoir  Vu  naltre'  ses  sages. 

Ces  paroles  furent  suiyies*  d*une 

Douvelle  accolade, 
qu*il  me  fallut  encore  essuyer,^ 
au     hasard     d'ayoir     le     sort 

d'Anth^e. 


to  the  innkeeper  and  his  wife, 

you  know  not 
what  you  possess;   you  haye  a 

treasure 
in  your  house  :  you  behold 
in  this  young  gentleman 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 
Then  turning  towards  me, 
and  throwing  his  arms  round 

my  neck : 
Forgiye,  said  he,  my  transports ; 

I  cannot  restrain  the  joy 

that  your  presence  creates. 

I  could  not  answer  immediately, 

because  he  held  me  so  tight  in 

his  arms 
that  I  could  not  breathe  freely ; 

and  it  was  not  till  I  had  disen- 
gaged my  head 
from  his  embrace,  that  I  replied, 
Seigneur  cayalier,    I    was    not 

aware 
that  my  name  was  known  at 

Pegnaflor.    How ! 
known  !  replied  he,  in  the  same 

tone  ; 
we  keep  a  register  of  all  the 

celebrated  names 
within  twenty  leagues  of  us. 
You  are  considered  a  prodigy, 
and  I  don't  at  all  doubt  that 

Spain 
will  one  day  be  as  proud 
of  haying     produced    you,    as 

Greece  was 
of  having  given  birth  to  her 

seven  sages. 
These  words  were  followed  by  a 

fresh  hug, 
which  I  was  obliged  to  endure, 
at  the  risk  of  meeting  the  fate 

of  Antseus. 


2  Tribe  1,  n. 
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Hon  admiratciuf  me   parut  un 

fort  honnete  homme, 
et  je  rinyitai  a  souper  avec  moL 

Ah  !  tr^s-yolontiers,  s'ecria-t-il ; 
je  sais  txop  bon  gr§  a  mon  §toile 

de  m*aToir  fait  rencontrer  I'il- 

lustre  Oil  Bias 
de  S.,  pour  ne  pas  jouir'  de  ma 

bonne  fortune 
le  plus  longtemps  que  je  pourrai. 
Je  n*ai  pas  grand  app^tit,  pour- 

suivi^-il, 
mais  je  yais  me  mettre  a  table, 
pour  Tous  tenir  compagnie  seule- 

ment, 
et  mangerai  quelques  morceaux 
par  complaisance. 


My  admirer  appeared  to  me  so 
much  of  a  gentleman, 

that  I  invited  him  to  partake 
of  my  supper. 

Ah  !  most  willingly,  cried  he ; 

I  am  too  thankral  to  my  lucky 
stars 

for  havinj?  thrown  me  in  the  way 
of  the  mustrious  Gil  Bias 

de  S.,  not  to  enjoy  my  good 
fortune 

as  long  as  1  can. 

I  have  no  great  appetite,  con- 
tinued he, 

but  I  will  sit  down, 

just  to  keep  you  company, 

and  will  eat  a  few  mouthfuls 
merely  out  of  complaisance. 


Que  serait-il  arriy^,  si 
Gil  Bias  eQt  eu  quel- 
que  experience  ? 

Qu*aurait-il  du  deviner 
en  entendant  de  telles 
flatteries? 

Que  font-ils  lorsqu'il  ar- 
riye  Tin  Stranger  ? 


Fourquoi  Gil  Bias  n*ap- 
pr6cia-t-il  pas  a  sa 
juste  Talenr  les  flagor- 
neries  de  cet  ^comi- 
fleur? 

Comment  trouvart*il  son 
admirateur  ? 


Le  seigneur  cayaller  ac- 
cepta-t-il  ? 


Combien  de  temps  se 
propose-t-il  de  jouir  de 
sa  bonne  fortune  ? 


CONVERSATION. 

What  would  have  hap- 
pened if  Gil  Bias  had 
nad  but  the  least  ex- 
perience ? 

What  should  he  haye 
guessed  by  his  flat- 
teries? 

What  do  they  do  as  soon 
as  a  stranger  arriyes  ? 


Why  did  Gil  Bias  form 
.    a  different  opinion  ? 


What  did  he  think  of 
his  admirer? 


Did  the  cayalier  accept 
the  invitation  ? 


How  long  does  he  pro- 
pose to  ei^oy  his  good 
fortune  ? 


n  n'aurait  pas  6t6  la 
dupe  de  ses  d&non- 
strations  ni  de  ses 
hyperboles. 

n  aurait  connu  que 
c'^tait  un  de  ces  para- 
sites que  Ton  tronye 
dans  toutes  les  yilles. 

lis  s'introduisent  auprds 
de  lui  pour  remplir 
leur  yentre  4  ses 
d^pens. 

Sa  ieunesse  et  sa  yanit^ 
1  en  firent  juger  tout 
autrement. 


n  lui  parut  un  fort  hon- 
nete homme,  et  il 
Tinyita  a  souper  ayec 
lui. 

Tr^YoIontiers,  s*toria- 
t-il:  je  sais  trop  bon 
gr^  a  mon  ^toile  de 
m'ayoir  fait  rencontrer 
I'illustre  Gil  Bias. 

Aussi  longtemps  qu'il 
pourra. 
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Etait-ce  un  grand  man- 
geur  ?  ayait-il  bien 
faim? 


Que  se  propose-t-il  de 
faire,  dans  le  seul  but 
de  ne  pas  refuser  Tin- 
Titation  du  savan- 
tissme  Gil  Bias  ? 


Was  ha  yery  hungry  ? 


What  is  he  going  to  do  ? 


Je  n*ai  pas  grand  ap- 
p6tit,  poursuiyit-il, 
mais  ie  yais  me  mettre 
k  table,  pour  yous 
tenir  compagnie  seule- 
ment. 

II  mangera  quelques 
morceauXy  par  com- 
plaisance. 


COMPOSITION. 


Dr  Duroe,  I  am  too  thankful  to  my  lucky  stars  for  haying  thrown 
me  in  the  way  of  the  savantissime  Dr  St  Ernest,  not  to  keep  him 
company  as  long  as  I  can.  Paturot  appeared  to  me  so  mucn  of  a 
gentleman,  that  I  was  the  dupe  of  his  hyperbolical  compliments. 
"  Sganarelle,"  cried  he,  "  I  have  no  great  appetite,  but  when  the 
bmelette  they  are  preparing  for  you  is  ready  to  be  served  up,  I 
will  eat  a  few  moutnfuls."  **  I  was  not  aware  that  my  name  was 
known  at  General  Duroc's."  "  Known !  **  said  he,  "  as  soon  as  a 
stranger  like  you  arrives,  I  invite  him  to  partake  of  my  supper." 
Mr  Pimanche  sat  down  at  table  with  Don  Juan,  and  introduced 
himself  to  him,  in  order  to  get  a  dinner  at  his  expense.  Had 
]^me  Levasseur  but  had  the  least  experience,  she  would  not  have 
been  the  dupe  of  Count  de  Lastic's  extravagant  flattery ;  but  her 
vanity  made  her  form  quite  a  different  opinion.  That  man  without 
any  ostensible  business  was  one  of  those  parasites,  who  are  to  be 
found  in  Paris.  She  invited  Le  Sage  to  keep  her  company.  "  Ah  ! 
most  wiUingly,**  said  the  author  of  Oil  Bias ;  "  I  will  sit  down 
merely  out  of  complaisance." 


TRENTIEME  LEgON. 

LE  SAGE,     (suite.) 


En    parlant   ainsi,  mon    pan6- 

gyriste 
s'assit  vis-al-yis  de  moi. 
On  lui  apporta  un  convert. 

n  se  jeta  d'abord  sur  Tomelette 

avec  tant'  d'avidit§,  qu'il  sem- 
blait« 


So  saying,  my  panegyrist 

took  his  place  opposite  to  me, 

and  a  knife  and  fork  were  laid 
for  him. 

He  began  by  attacking  the  ome- 
lette 

with  such  eagerness  that  he 
seemed 
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n'avoir  mang§  de  trois  jours. 

A  Tair  complaisant  dont  il  s'y* 

prenait, 
je  vis  bien  qu'elle  serait  bientot 

exp^di^e. 
J*en  ordonnai  une  seconde, 
qui  fiit  faite  si  promptement 
qu'on  nous  la  servit  comme  nous 

acheidons/ 
ou  plutot  comme  11  achevait 


de  manger  la  p 
II  y  proc§dair 


remi^re. 
pourtant 


d'une  yitesse  toujours  egale, 
et  trouvait  moyen,  sans  perdre 

un  coup  de  dent, 
de    me    donner    louanges    sur 

louanges ; 
ce  qui  me  rendait  fort  content 
de  ma  petite  personne. 
II  buvait*  aussi  fort  souvent ; 
tant6t  c'^tait  k  ma  sant^, 
et  tantot  k  celle  de  mon  p^re  et 

de  ma  m^re, 
dont  il  ne  pouvait  assez  vanter 

le  bonheur 
d*ayoir  un  fils  tel  que  moi. 


^anter  C 
A.      { 


as  if  he  had  not  had  anything  to 

eat  for  three  days  at  least. 
By  the  self-satisfied  way  in  which 

he  set  to  work, 
I  saw  clearly  that  our  dish  would 

not  last  long. 
I  ordered  a  second  omelette, 
which  was  made  so  quickly 
that  it  was  seryed  up  just  as  we 

were  finishing, 
or  rather  as  he  wsa  making  an 

end 
of  deyouring  the  first. 
He  went  on,  howeyer,  in  the 

same  style, 
with  imabating  rapidity, 
and  found  means  without  losing 

a  single  bite, 
to  oyerwhelm  me  with  praises ; 

which  made  me  yery  well  pleased 

with  my  sweet  self. 

He  also  drank  frequently ; 

at  one  time  to  my  nealth, 

at  another,  to  that  of  my  &ther 

and  mother, 
whose  happiness  in  haying  such 

a  son  as  I 
he  could  not  sufficiently  admire. 


Que  fit  le  pan^gyriste  de 

Oil  Bias  ? 
Que  lui  apporta-t-on  ? 

Comment  se  comporta-t- 
il,  en  attaquant  Tome- 
lette? 


Que  pensa  le  jeune  Oil 
Bias,  en  Toyant  de 
ouelle  fa^on  expe- 
ditive  le  gaillard  pro- 
cMait  ? 

Que  commanda-t-il  ? 


C0NVEE8ATI0N. 

How  did  Oil  Bias's 
panegyrist  proceed  ? 

"What  did  they  bring 
him  ? 

How  did  the  caralier 
set  to  work  ? 


What  did  Oil  Bias  then 
think? 


What  did  he  order  ? 


n  s'assit  Tis-a-vis  de  lui. 

On  lui  apporta  un 
convert. 

II  se  jeta  d'abord  sur 
I'omelette  ayec  tant 
d'ayidit^,  qu'il  sem- 
blait  n'aroir  mang^  de 
tix)is  jours. 

A  I'air  complaisant  dont 
il  s'y  prenait,  Oil  Bias 
yit  bien  que  I'omelette 
serait  oientdt  ex- 
p^diee. 

II  en  ordonna  une 
seconde. 
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Fallut-il  beaucoup  de 
temps  pour  battre  les 
<euf8  et  faire  rome- 
lette> 


parasite 
peu    di- 


tout 
bien 


en 
des 


L*app^tit    du 

^tait-il    un 

minu^  ? 
Se     taisait-il, 

jouant    si 

macboires  ? 
Oil   Bias   ^tait-a  fkcU 

qu'on  lui  cass&t  Ten- 

censoir  sur  le  nez  ? 
Le  parasite  s'abstenait-il 

de  boire  ? 
A  la  sant^  de  qui  buvait- 

il? 


N'estimait-il  pas  qu'ils 
devaient  etre  fort 
heureux  d'ayoir  pour 
fils  la  huitieme  mer- 
reille  du  monde  ? 


Did  it  take  long  to  do  it  ? 


How  did  tbe  cayalier  go 
on  ? 

What  did  he  do  without 
losing  a  single  bite  ? 

Was  Oil  Bias  offended 
at  it? 

How   did   the    parasite 

drink? 
What    healths   did    he 

drink  ? 


Did  he  not  deem  them 
yerv  happy  in  having 
such  a  son  as  oH 
Bias? 


Elle  fut  faite  si  prompte- 
ment,  qu'on  la  servit 
comme  ils  acheTaient, 
ou  plutdt  comme  le 
cavslier  achevait  de 
manger  la  premiere. 

II  J  proc6aait  d'une 
Titesse  toujours  ^gale. 

II  trouvait  moyen  de 
donner  a  Gil  Bias 
loiianffes  sur  louanges. 

Non,  cela  le  rendait  fort 
content  de  sa  petite 
personne. 

Fort  souvent. 

Tantdt  a  le  sant6  de 
Oa  Bias,  et  tantdt  a 
celle  de  son  pere  et  de 
samSre. 

II  ne  pouvait  assex 
Tanter  leur  bonheur 
d'avoir  un  tel  fils. 


COMPOSITION. 

The  quack  doctor  drank  frequently,  at  one  time  to  my  health,  at 
another  to  that  of  Don  Juan  and  Mr  Dimanche.  Without  losing  a 
single  bite,  he  said  with  an  air  of  eagerness,  which  made  me  yery 
much  pleased  with  my  sweet  self,  **  Is  it  really  possible  that  you 
are  the  very  torch  of  philosophy  ?  "  My  admirer  found  opportunity  to 
overwhelm  me  with  praises,  and  I  invited  him  to  share  my  omelette. 
But,  by  the  self-satisfied  way  in  which  Sganarelle  set  to  work,  I  saw 
clearly  that  the  artichokes,  the  omelette,  and  the  jar  of  butter  would 
not  last  long.  M">^  de  Lastic  also  drank  frequently  to  the  health 
of  my  father,  whose  happiness,  in  having  such  a  son  as  I,  she  could 
not  sufficiently  admire.  La  Violette  went  on,  however,  in  the  same 
style,  with  unabaling  rapidity,  and  I  ordered  a  second  omelette. 
A  knife  and  fork  were  laid  for  him,  and  the  cavalier  took  his  place 
opposite  to  Bonaparte.  The  artichokes  were  cooked  so  quickly, 
that  they  were  served  up  just  as  St  Ernest  and  I  were  finishing,  or 
rather  as  he  was  making  an  end  of  devouring  the  second  omelette. 
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TKENTE-ET-UNIEME  LE^ON. 

LE  SAGE,     (suite.) 


£n  m^me  temps,  il  Tenait'  da 

Tin  dans  mon  Terrey 
et  m'excitait'  k  lui  faire  raison. 

Je  ne  r^ndai^  pas  mal  aux 

sant^  qu'il  me  portait,' 
ce  qui,  avec  ses  flatteries, 

me  mit  insensiblement  de  si  belle 

humeur, 
que,  Toyant  notre  seconde  ome- 
lette k  moitie  mangee, 
je  demandai  k  Yhdte 
s'il  n'avait  pas  de"  poisson  k  nous 

donner. 
Le  seigneur  Corcuelo,  qui,  selon 

toutes  les  apparences, 
s'entendait  avec  le  parasite,  me 

r^pondit : 
J'ai  une  truite  excellente,  mais 
elle  co6tera  cher  k  ceux  qui*  la 

mangeront : 
c'est  un  morceau  trop  friand  pour 

vous. 
Qu'appelez-Yous  trop  friand  ?  dit 

alors 
mon  flatteur,"  d'un  ton  de  voix 

61ev6 : 
vous  n*}**  pensez  pas,  mon  ami. 

Apprenez  que  vous  n'avez  rien 

ae'  trop  Don 
pour  le  seigneur  Oil   Bias  de 

Santillane, 
qui  m6rite  d'etre  traits  comme 

un  prince ! 
Je  fus  bien  aise  qu'il  eUt  relev6 
les  demi^res  paroles  de  I'hdte,  et 
il  ne  fit  en  cela  que  me  pr^venir. 


In  the  mean  time  he  plied  me 

with  wine, 
and  insisted  upon  my  doing  him 

justice. 
I  was  not  backward  in  proposing 

health  for  health, 
which     circumstance,    together 

with  his  flatteries, 
gradually  put  me  into  such  good 

humour, 
that,  seeing  our  second  omelette 

half  eaten, 
I  asked  the  landlord 
if  he  could  not  give  us  some  fish. 

Seigneur  Corcuelo,  who,  by  all 

appearance, 
was  in  league  with  the  parasite, 

replied : 
I  have  a  delicate  trout,  but 
those  who  eat  it  must  pay  dear 

for  their  treat : 
*t  is  a  tit-bit  too  dainty  for  your 

i)alate,  I  fancy. 
What  do  you  call  too  dainty? 

said 
the  sycophant,  raising  his  voice: 

you  don't  consider  what  you  are 
'  raying,  my  good  feUow. 
Know  mat  there  is  nothing  in 

this  house  too  jgood 
for  Seigneur  Oil  Bias  de  San- 
tillane, 
who  deserves  to  be  entertained 

like  a  prince ! 
I  was  pleased  at  his  taking  up 
the  landlord's  last  words, 
in  which  he  did  but  anticipate 
me. 
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Je  me  sentais  offens§, 
et  dis  fi^rement  a  Corcuelo : 
Apportez-nous  votre  truite, 
et  ne  vons  occupez  pas  du  reste. 


I  felt  myself  offended, 
and  said  haughtily  to  Corcuelo : 
Bring  us  your  trout, 
and    give   yourself   no  trouble 
about  the  consequences. 


CONVESSATIOX. 

N'offirait-il  pas  du  Tin  a  i  Did  he  offer  some  wine 
GUBlas?  to  Gil  Bias? 


Oil  Bias  refosait-il  de 
Ini  faire  raison  ? 

Le  Tin  n'eut-il  pas  quel- 
que  influence  sur 
1  hnmeor  deOil  Bias  ? 


Ponxquoi  demanda-t-il 
s'il  n'y  aTait  pas  de 
poisson  ? 

Que  r^pondit  ce  fin 
matois  de  Corcuelo  ? 


Get  hdtelier  ne  s'en- 
tendait-il  pas  aTec 
recomifleur  ? 

Corcuelo  ne  feignait-il 
pas  de  croire  que  la 
truite  ^tait  trop  deli- 
cate pour  Gil  Bias  ? 

Que  dit  alors  le  cavalier, 
d*un  ton  €le\i  ? 

T  aTait-il  quelque  chose 
.    de  trop  Don  pour  Gil 
Bias? 


Qu'est-ce  qui  flatta 
Tamour  propre  de  Gil 
Bias? 


Gil  Bias  n'^tait-il  pas  un 

pen  piqu€  ? 
Que  dit-ii  a  Corcuelo  ? 


How  did  Gil  Bias  be- 
haTe  on  that  occasion  ? 

Had  this  couTiviality 
any  influence  on  Gil 
Bias's  disposition  ? 


Why  did  he  ask  for  some 
fish? 

What    was    Corcuelo's 
answer  ? 


Was  not  the  innkeeper 
in  league  with  the 
parasite  ? 

Did  not  Corcuelo  think 
that  the  trout  was  too 
dainty  for  Gil  Bias  ? 

What  did  the  flatterer 
say,  raising  his  voice  ? 

Was  there  anTthing  too 
good  for  Gil  Bias  ? 


What  was  pleasing  to 
Gil  Bias  ? 


How  did  Gil  Bias  feel? 

What  did  he  say  to  Cor- 
cuelo ? 


Oui,  en  mSme  temps  il 
Tersait  du  Tin  oans 
.son  Terre,  et  Texcitait 
tt  lui  fiEdre  raison. 

n  ne  r^pondait  pas  mal 
aux  santes  que  le  pa- 
rasite lui  portait. 

Qui,  le  Tin  et  les  flatteries 
le  mirent  insensible* 
ment  de  si  belle  hu- 
meur  qu'il  demanda  a 
Thdte  s'il  n*aTait  pas 
de  poisson. 

Farce  que  la  seconde 
omelette  ^tait  a  moiti^ 
mangee. 

J*ai  une  truite  excel- 
lente ;  mais  elle  coiite- 
ra  cher  a  ceux  qui  la 
xnangeront. 

Selon  toute  apparence, 
il  s'entendait  aTec  le 
caTalier. 

Qui,  car  il  lui  dit :  C*est 
unmorceautropfriand 
pour  Tous. 

Qu'appelez-Tous  trop  fri- 
and  r  Vous  n*y  pensez 
pas,  mon  ami. 

Apprenez,  dit  le  flatteur 
a  Corcuelo,  que  tous 
n*aTez  lien  de  trop  bon 
pour  le  seigneur  Gil 
Bias,  qui  merite  d'etre 
traits  comme  un 
prince. 

Que  le  parasite  eiit  re- 
IcT^  les  demieres 
paroles  de  Thdte,  et 
n'eut  fait  que  pr^TCnir 
Gil  Bias. 

II  se  sentait  offens^. 

n  lui  dit  fiSrement :  Ap- 
portez  nous  Totre 
truite,  et  ne  vous  oc- 
cupez pas  du  reste. 
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COMPOSITION. 

Rousseau  plied  Count  de  Lastic  with  wine,  and  be  was  not  back- 
ward in  proposing  bealth  for  health.  M>°«  Levasseur  asked  the  land- 
lord if  he  could  not  ^ve  her  some  fish.  "  Know/'  said  she,  **  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  house  too  dainty  for  the  author  of  the  Pam- 
phlet des  Pamphlets."  Le  sage  deserves  to  be  treated  like  a  prince ; 
it  is  he,  whose  reputation  is  so  great  in  this  country.  Mr  St  Ernest 
was  pleased  at  my  taking  up  Paturof  s  last  words.  M^*®  Levasseur 
felt  herself  offende4>  and  said,  '*  We  have  a  delicate  trout,  but  the 
general,  who  eats  it,  must  pay  dear  for  his  treat'*  The  parasite, 
raising  his  voice,  said  haugholy  to  Corcuelo,  "  You  don't  consider 
what  you  are  saying.  Bring  General  Duroc  your  trout,  the  ome- 
lette, and  the  artichokes."  Corcuelo  gave  himself  no  trouble  about 
the  consequences,  and  in  came,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  su^ 
per,  and  the  guests  in  good  humour,  ready  to  make  the  best  of  their 
time.  Count  de  Lastic's  servants,  who,  by  all  appearance,  were  in 
lea^e  with  their  master,  seeing  the  jar  of  butter  half  eaten,  denied 
positively  that  the  jar  was  M"®  de  Clery's  jar.  Your  flatteries 
gradually  put  her  in  good  humour,  and  she  said,  '*  This  trout  is  a 
tit-bit  too  dainty  for  Savary." 


TRENTE-DEUXIEME  LEgON. 

LE  SAGE,      (fin.) 


Lli6te,  qui  ne  demandait'  pas 

mieux, 
se  mit  a  Tappr^ter, 
et  ne  tarda  pas  a  nous  la  servir. 
A  la  vue  de  ce  nouveau' plat, 

ie  vis 
bnller  une  grande  joie  dans  les 

yeux  du  parasite, 
qui  fit    j^arattre  ime    nouvelle 

complaisance, 
c'est-a-dire,    qu'il  donna  sur  le 

poisson 
comme  il  avait  donn§  sur  les 

oeufs. 
II  fut   pourtant    oblig§  de    se 

rendre. 


This  was  what  the   innkeeper 

wanted; 
he  got  it  ready 
and  served  it  up  in  a  trice. 
At  the  sight  of  this  new  dish,  I 

perceived 
the  parasite's  eyes  sparkle  with 

and  he  renewed  his  attentions, 

that  is  to  say,  he  fell  upon  the 

fish 
as  he  had  already  done  upon 

the  eggs. 
However,   he    was    obliged  to 

give  in. 
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de  peur  d'accident, 

car  il  en'  ayait  jusqu'^  la  gorge. 

Enfin, 
apr^s^  avoir  bu  et  mang§  tout 

son  sotd, 
il  Youlut  finir  la  com6die. 

Seigneur  Gil  Bias,  me  dit-il,  en 

se  levant  de  table, 
je  Buis  trop  content 
de    la  bonne    chSre    que  vous 

m'avez  faite/ 
pour    vous    quitter  sans'  vous 

donner 
un  avis  important, 
dont    vous  me  paraissez  avoir 

besoin. 
Soyez  desormais  en  garde  contre 

les  louanges ; 
d§fiez-vou8  des  gens  que  vous 

ne  connaitrez  point. 
Vous    en'    pourrez    rencontrer 

d'autres 
qui  voudront,  comme  moi,  se  di- 

vertir*  de  votre  cr^dulite, 
et  peut-ltre  pousser  les  choses 

encore  plus  loin : 
n'en'  soyez  point  la  dupe, 
et  ne  vous  croyez  point,  sur  leur 

parole, 
la  nuitidme  merveiUe  du  monde. 
En  achevant^  ces  mots, 
il  me  rit'^au  nez,  et  s'en  alia. 


for  fear  of  serious  consequences, 

since  he  was  stuffed  to  the  very 
throat.    At  last, 

having  eaten  and  drunk  to  his 
heart's  content, 

he  was  willing  to  put  an  end  to 
the  farce ; 

so  rising  from  table,  he  ex- 
claimed :    Seigneur  Gil  Bias, 

I  am  too  well  satisfied 

with  the  good  cheer  you  have 
afforded  me, 

to  leave  you  without  giving  you 

some  important  advice, 

of  which  you  seem   to  me  to 

stand  in  great  need. 
Henceforth  be  upon  your  guard 

against  praises ; 
and   do   not    too  readily  trust 

people  you  know  nothing  of. 
You  will    probably  meet  with 

others 
inclined,  like  me,  to  divert  them- 
selves with  your  credulity, 
and,  perhaps,  to  carry  the  joke 

still  further ; 
but  do  n't  be  duped  again, 
nor    believe    yourseli,    on    the 

strength  of  their  assertions, 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 
So  saying, 
he  laughed    in    my  face,    and 

turned  upon  his  heel. 


L'h6te  se  fit-il  tirer 
ToreiUe  pour  vendre 
sa  traiter 

Quand  Tapporta  - 1  -  il 
toute  pr6te  ? 

Quel  enet  produisit  ce 
nouveau  plat  sur  la 
figure  du  cavalier  ? 

Se  montra-t-il  plus  r^ 
serr^  qu'auparavant  ? 


CONVEESATION. 

Was  not  the  innkeeper 
ready  to  dispose  of  the 
trout  ? 

When  did  he  serve  it 
up? 

What  was  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  sight  of 
this  dish? 

Did  the  cavalier  show 
himself   as    eager  as 

•    before  ? 


n    ne    demandait    pas 

mieux,  et  il  se  mit  a 

Tapprlter. 
II    ne  tarda   pas   a  la 

servir. 
Gil  Bias  vit  briller  une 

grande  joie  dans  les 

yeux  du  parasite. 
II  donna  sur  le  poisson 

comme  il  avait  donn^ 

sur  les  oeufs. 
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*  S.  384-5. 

'  Tribe  33. 


»  Tribe  2. 
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Ne  fut-il  pas  oblig^  de 
g'arrdter  a  temps  et 
pour  cause  ? 

Quand  jugea-t-O  a  pro- 
pos  de  mettre  fin  a  la 
com^e  ? 

Que  dit-il  k  Gil  Bias  en 
se  levant  de  table  ? 


Ne  pensait-il  pas  que 
Gu  Bias  arait  graiod 
besoin  de  cet  avis  ? 

Quel  6tait  done  cet  avis 
si  salutaire  ? 


Quelles  gens  Gil  Bias 
peut-il  trouver  encore 
dans  le  cours  de  sa 
vie? 


Gil  Bias  doit-il  prendre 
au  pied  de  la  lettre 
toutes  les  flatteries 
qu'on  pourra  lui  d^- 
biter  par  la  suite  ? 

La  fin  fut-elle  digne  du 
commencement  ? 


Was  he  not  obliged  to 
stop  ? 


When    did    he    think 

proper  to  put  an  end 

to  the  farce  ? 
What  did  he  say  to  Gil 

Bias  on  rising   from 

table  ? 


Did  not  Gil  Bias  seem 
to  him  to  stand  in 
need  of  it  ? 

What  was  that  piece  of 
advice  ? 


With  whom  will  GU  Bias 
probably  meet  ? 


Is  Gil  Bias  to  be  duped 
again? 


What     was 
elusion  ? 


the    con- 


II  fut  pourtantoblig^  de 
se  rendre  de  peur  d'ao- 
cident)  car  u  en  avait 
jusqu'4  la  ^rge. 

Apr^  avoir  bn  et 
mang6  tout  son  soQl. 

Je  suis  trop  contend  de 
la  bonne  ehhre  que 
vous  m'avez  faite,  pour 
vous  quitter  sans  vous 
donner  un  avis  im- 
portant. 

Qui,  Gil  Blms  lui  pwais- 
sait  en  avoir  besoin. 

Soyez  d^sormais  en 
garde  eontre  les  lon- 
anges,  et  d^fiez-vous 
des  gens  que  vous  ne 
connahxez  point. 

D*autres  personnes  qui 
voudront,    comme    le 

Sarasite,  se  divertir 
e  sa  crMuUt^y  et 
peut-6tre  pousser  les 
choses  encore  plus 
loin. 

N'en  sorez  point  le 
dupe,  dit  le  cavalier, 
et  ne  vous  croyei 
point,  sur  parole,  la 
huiti^me  merveUle  du 
monde. 

En  achevant  ces  mots, 
le  parasite  rit  au  nez 

I    de  Gil    Bias  et  s'en 

I    alia. 


COMPOSITION. 


When  the  cavalier  said  to  Corcuelo,  <<  Bring  us  your  delicate 
trout,"  that  was  what  the  innkeeper  wanted ;  ne  laughed  in  our 
faces,  and  served  it  up  in  a  trice.  M'^*  Levasseur  was  s&iffed  to  the 
very  throat,  and  so  rising  from  table,  she  exclaimed,  *'  You  are  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world,"  and  turned  upon  her  heel.  Hence- 
forth, seigneur  cavalier,  be  upon  your  guard  against  innkeepers. 
You  will  probably  meet  with  other  servants  inclined,  like  Corcuelo, 
to  divert  themselves  with  your  credulity.  Do  n't  be  duped  ag^ain, 
general,  nor  believe  yourself  a  man  of  genius.  I  am  too  well 
satisfied  with  your  dehcate  supper  to  leave  you  without  givinff  you 
some  important  advice.  At  last  Sganarelle,  having  eaten  and  £runk 
to  his  heart's  content,  was  obliged  to  give  in.  At  the  sight  of  the 
artichokes  dressed  with  sauce,  Paturot  perceived  the  quack's  eyes 
sparkle  with  joy.    Coimt  de  Lastic  wisned  to  put  an  end  to  the 
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farce,  for  fear  of  serious  consequences.  A  double  shot !  Both  the 
brothers!  Fortune  is  capricious!  So  saying,  Brando  cut  open 
Rousseau's  sleeve.  Sganarelle  fell  upon  the  new  dish,  as  he  had 
already  done  upon  the  eggs ;  but  I  was  too  well  satisfied  with  his 
sapper  to  leave  him  without  some  important  advice,  of  which  he 
seemed  to  me  to  stand  in  gpreat  need.  I  begyou  to  appreciate  my 
feelinffs.  So  saying,  she  laughed  in  M™«  Levasseur's  face,  and 
turned  upon  her  heels. 


LE5ONS  COMPLEMENTAIRES. 


CONVERSATION  PERFECTIONNEE. 


AVX  MAITBES. 


Le  nombre  de  mots  dont  I'^l^ve  pent  disposer  est  tr^s-consid^r- 
able,  puisqu'il  se  compose  de  ceux  qui  entrent  dans  les  lecons  du 
mremier  degr6,  et  les  six  morceaux  qui  forment  le  second  degre. 
On  voit  de  plus,  par  le  vocabulaire  des  mots  commims  aux  deux 
langues,  qu'il  est  facile  i  un  §leve  qui  vient  de  passer  le  premier 
et  le  second  degre  de  ce  cours,  de  deviner  des  milliers  de  mots 
qui  ne  different  de  Tanglais  que  par  de  simples  variations  ortho- 
graphiques. 

Ainsi,  dans  les  conversations  ult^rieures,  le  maitre  sera  en  droit 
d'exiger  des  §ldves,  des  reponses  c[ui  ne  soient  pas  aussi  rigoureuse- 
ment  imit§es  du  texte  que  I'etaient  celles  qu'on  a  vues  dans  les 
le9ons  pr§cedentes.  Maintenant  Talltire  de  la  conversation  doit 
#tre  plus  franche ;  et  11  faut  qu'elle  rev^te  graduellement  les  formes 
en  usage  dans  le  monde. 

Si  nous  passons  en  revue  les  morceaux  du  second  degre,  et  que 
nous  en  presentions  successivement  les  faits  principaux  et  les  cir- 
constances  accessoires,  nous  aurons  donne  une  id^e  assez  exacte  du 
genre  de  travail  auquel  Thieve  doit  ^tre  soumis.  H  est  bien  en- 
tendu  que  le  maitre  pourra  modifier  ces  exercices  selon  qu'il  le 
jugera  convenable.  Nous  cherchons  seulement  d  lui  tracer  la  route, 
et  a  la  lui  rendre  moins  p§nible. 

Nous  le  r^p^tons  encore,  les  mots  dont  nous  allons  nous  servir 
flont  d^ja  faouliers  a  quiconque  a  lu  tout  ce  qui  pr^cdde. 
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PREMIER  MORCEAU.     LE  SAGE. 


Le  maitre. 
Quelle  est  Fanecdote  qui  forme 

la  premiere  le9on  P 
Qu'est-ce    qui    vous    a    £rapp6 

davantage  P 


Pourquoi  ? 


Sans  doute,  elle  avait  pennis 
qu'on  lui  dedi&t  un  ouvrage, 
mais  sous  condition  tacite  ? 


Fit-elle  §crire  cette  preface  par 
un  de  ses  amis  ? 


Si  Tous  aviez  autant  de  vanity 
que  cette  dame,  qu*eussiez- 
vous  fait  a  sa  place  ? 


Les  ilSves. 
Cest  une  anecdote  sur  una  dame 

de  la  cour. 
Cest  que  cette  dame  prend  la 

peine  de  composer  eile-mSme 

la  pr§face  du  livre  qui  lui  est 

d^di§. 
Parce  que  Tauteur  ne  la  louait 

§as  assez  dans  la  premiere 
^dicace. 

Qui,  cette  dame  se  r^servait,  en 
elle-m^me,  le  plaisir  de  voir  la 
d§dicace  faite  par  I'auteur,  se 
promettant  d*en  faire  ime  autre 
si  la  premiere  n'^tait  pas  i  son 
gr6. 

Non;  elle  la  fit  elle-m^e,  et 
I'envoya  sans  c§remonie  k 
Tauteur,  pour  qu'il  la  mit  k  la 
t^te  de  son  livre. 

J'aurais  propose  a  quelqu'un  de 
refaire  la  d^dicace,  et  de  la 
porter  k  Tauteur,  sans  que  je 
parusse  en  savoir  rien. 


SECOND  MORCEAU.     COURIER. 


Quel  6tait  le  but  de  Courier  P 
Comment  done  Tavait-on  traits  P 


Pourquoi     traitait-on     Courier 

ainsi  P 
Et  Bonaparte  P 

Dans  quelle  circonstance  Courier 
fut-U  traite  de  grand  homme  P 


De  faire  voir  qu'une  fois  on  I'a 

trait§  comme  Bonaparte. 
On  I'avait  traits  de  ^nd  homme, 

de    grand    g^me,     d'homme 

inimitable. 
Parce  qu'il  §tait  auteur  de  cer- 

taines  brochures. 
Parce  qu'il    mangeait  les  arti- 

chauts  au  sel. 
Un  jour  qu'on  I'examinait  k  la 

Prefecture  de  Police,  et  qu'un 

homme  Taborda  pour  lui  faire 

ce  compliment. 
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A  quel  sujet  dit-on  i  Bonaparte 
qu'il  6tait  inimitable  ? 


£tait-ce  14  un  motif  suffisant 
pour  dtre  trait§  de  grand 
nomme? 

Ou  se  passait  cette  petite  sc^ne  ? 

Bonaparte  en  ^tait,  alors  ? 


L'inyita-t-on  i  dejeuner  ? 


Alors  personne   n'6tait    k   son 
aise? 


Quelle  est  la  morality  de  cette 
anecdote? 


Courier  trouvait-il  qu'il  7  eUt  de 

3uoi  Stre  fier  de  Tacquisition 
e  cette  maison  entr»  cour  et 
jardin? 
Quelle  autre  observation  ce  r^cit 
Yous  suggdre-t-il  ? 


Cest  qu*im  jour  Bonaparte, 
voyant  plusieurs  de  ses  amis 
dejeuner  d'artichauts  k  la 
sauce  ou  4  Phiiile,  leur  dit,  que 
lui,  il  les  mangeait  au  sel. 

Oui,  e'en  §tait  un  pour  le  g6n§ral 
Savary,  qui  voulait  flatter 
Bonaparte  a  quelque  prix  que 
cemt 

Chez  le  gln^ral  Duroc,  4  un  de- 
jeuner d'amis. 

Non  ;  mais  Duroc  logeait  au  rez- 
de-chaus8§e  de  la  maison  dont 
Bonaparte  occupait  le  premier 
etage,  et  celui-ci  venait  sans 
etre  annonc6,  au  moment  ou 
les  convives  ^taient  en  devoir 
de  bien  faire. 

Non,  car  depuis  qu'il  §tait  de- 
venu  propn^taire  de  la  maison, 
dont  il  occupait  le  premier 
§tage,  ses  anciens  camarades 
n'auraient  pas  os^  lui  dire : 
Mets-toi  14  et  mange  avec  nous. 

Les  convives  ne  savaient  ce  qu'ils 
faisaient,  et  Bonaparte  allait 
et  venait  ne  sachant  trop  que 
dire. 

Que  Savary,  ainsi  c[ue  Phomme 
de  la  police,  avait  les  m^mes 
motifs  pour  flatter  4  entrance ; 
et  que  Bonaparte,  tout  heros 
qu'il  etait,  se  laissait  influencer 
par  la  bonne  fortune. 

Non,  elle  ^tait,  selon  lui,  fort 
laide. 


Cest  que  si  un  conteur  ordinaire 
eilt  dit  ^u'on  avait  traite 
d'homme   inimitable   Courier, 

Earce  qu'il  §tait  auteur  de 
rochures,  et  Bonaparte,  parce 
qu'il  mangeait  les  articnauts 
au  sel,  ce  conteur  eUt  gat^  le 
trait  d'histoire  que  Courier  a 
rapports  avec  autant  d'esprit 
que  d'el§gance. 
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TROISlfiME  MORCEAU.    EEYBAUD. 


De 

son 


quoi  PatuTot  parle-t-il  dans 
on  anecdote  stir  S*  Ernest  ? 


Par  quels  moyens  ces  empiriques 

ont-ils   des   succds     aans    le 

monde  ? 
Quelle  difference  y  a-t-il  entre 

les  empiriques  d'autrefois  et 

ceux  d'aujourdliai  ? 


Et  de  nos  jours  que  font  leurs 
successeurs  ? 


Quels  sont  les  autres  avantages 
de  leur  charlatanisme  ? 

Comment  finissaient  les  empi- 
riques des  carrefours  ? 

Paturot  croyait-il  retrouver  S* 
Ernest  parmi  les  marchands  de 
panaches  P 


Qu*y  lisait-on  ? 


Quelle  est  done  I'explication  du 
mot  affranchiVf  plac§  en  bas  de 
r^cusson  ? 


Dans  quelles  soci6t6s  ces  empi- 
riques-la  sont-ils  bien  regusP 


n  prend  son  ami  le  docteur 
comme  un  des  types  du  char- 
latan modeme,  du  marchand 
de  panac§es,  d'onguent  pour  la 
brMure. 

Par  Tapparence  du  luxe  et  de 
Topulence. 

Les  industriels  de  cette  espdce 
allaieht  autrefois  en  caldche, 
en  compagnie  d'une  grosse 
caisse  et  d*une  clarinette,  et  d§- 
bitaient  leur  sp^cifique  sur  les 
places  publiques. 

Les  empiriques  k  domicile  ont  d^ 
salons  tendus  en  damas;  la' 
publicity  remplace  la  clarinette, 
et  le  traitement  v^g^tal  Taut 
mieux  que  le  baume  et  I'^lixir. 

Les  docteurs  comme  S^  Ernest  ont 
des  h6tels,  des  maisons  de  cam- 
pagne^et  tiennent  table  ouverte. 

S'lLs  parvenaient  k  amasser  de 
quoi  yivre,  ils  allaient  finir  leurs 
jours  dans  leur  village. 

Non;  quand  il  appnt  que  le 
docteur  demeurait  au  premier, 
il  crut  que  S^  Ernest  avait 
ga^6  un  chateau  k  la  loterie ; 
mais  en  voyant  F^cusson  plac6 
sur  la  porte,  il  comprit  tout 

Que  le  D'  S^  Ernest,  m^dedn, 
pharmacien,  botaniste,  pro- 
fesseur,  brevete,  d^orl,  mem- 
bre  de  diverses  academies, 
^tait  visible  de  10  &  4  beures, 
et  donnait  des  consultations 
gratuites. 

C'est  que  si  les  consultations  sont 
gratuites,  il  y  a  d'autres  choses 
pour  lesquelles  il  faut  payer. 
VoiU  pourquoi  ces  docteurs-U 
sont  des  mulionnaires. 

Dans  celles  oii  I'argent  p^se  plus 
que  llionneur. 
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QUATRIEME  MORCEAU.  ROUSSEAU. 


^ourquoi  Rousseau  #criyit-il  au 
comte  de  Lastic  ? 


'Asltrce  done  pour  r^clamer  en- 
core le  pot  de  beurre  que 
Rous&eau  ^crivait  P 


Fe  pouTait-elle  pas  faire  valoir 
pr^  du  comte  la  justice  et 
lliumanit^  ? 


'uisque  M™*  Levasseur  com- 
prend  a  la  fin  qu'elle  est  trop 
nonor^e,  comme  le  dit  si  plai- 
samment  Rousseau,  que  pent- 
il  dire  de  plus  au  comte  ? 

tuel  est  le  trait  le  plus  piquant 
de  la  lettre  ? 


lors  tout  ceci  explique  pourquoi 
Rousseau  voyait  que  sa  lettre 
serait  bien  re9ue  P 


Voici  le  fait.  Un  pot  de  beurre 
envoye  de  Blois  a  une  dame 
Levasseur,  qui  demeurait  chez 
Rousseau,  parvint,  on  ne  sait 
comment,  chez  le  comte  de 
Lastic.  La  bonne  dame, 
Tayant  appris,  fit  redemander 
par  sa  fille,  son  beurre,  ou  le 
prix  qu'il  avait  coAte.  Pour 
toute  r^ponse,  le  comte  or- 
donna  a  ses  gens  de  chasser 
M"«  Levasseur. 

Non.  Apr^s  avoir  expos^  les 
faits,  Rousseau  dit  qu'il  a  tach§ 
de  consoler  M™®  Levasseur  en 
lui  expliquant  les  rdgles  du 
grand  monde,  et  en  lui  prouvant 
que  les  domestiques  des  riches 
servent  tr^s-bien  k  chasser 
celui  qui  vient  r§clamer  son 
bien,  et,  qu*aprds  tout,  M™«  Le- 
vasseur est  trop  honoree  qu'im 
comte  ait  mang^  son  beurre. 

Rousseau  pr^voit  ^argument,  et 
il  dit  sarcastiquement  au 
comte :  J'ai  montr§  a  la  bonne 
dame  que  justice  et  humanity 
sont  des  mots  roturiers. 

n  ajoute  avec  esprit:  Je  suis 
charge  de  vous  t^moigner  la 
reconnaissance  de  M*»«  Levas- 
seur,et  le  d^sir  qu'elle  aurait  que 
son  beurre  vous  exit  paru  bon. 

C'est  celui  ou  Rousseau  propose 
au  comte  de  lui  rembourser, 
comme  il  est  juste,  les  frais  de 
port  de  ce  pot  de  beurre,  si, 
en  effet,  M.  de  Lastic  a  ^t^ 
oblige  de  les  payer. 

En  efiet,  il  debute  en  disant :  Puis- 
que  que  j*ai  k  vous  offirir  des  ex- 
cuses et  de  I'argent,  ma  lettre 
ne  saurait  ^tre  mal  re9ue. 
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Quelle  est  la  condusion  de  la 
lettre? 


La  formule  de  compliment  est 
une  aussi  bomie  plaisanterie 
que  le  reste ;  car,  en  ^crivant : 
Je  vans  prie  (Tagrier  les  senti- 
tnertts  uvec  le&quelsje  suis  voire 
serviteuVf  &c.,  c*e8t  comme  si 
Bousseau  eiit  dit  a  M  .de  Lastic : 
Je  viens  de  vous  montrer  mes 
sentiments,  en  me  moquant  de 
vous  depuis  le  premier  mot  de 
ma  lettre  jusqu'au  dernier,  et 
je  vous  prie  d'agr^er  ces  seiiti- 
meuts-U. 


CINQUIEME  MORCEAU.    ' 


Que  remarquez-vous  dans  toute 
cette  sc^ne  entre  D.  Juan  et 
M.  Dimanche  ? 


De  quelle  mani^re  s  7  prend-il  ? 


Que  dit  Don  Juan  k  M.  Di- 
manche, pour  lui  faire  oublier 
que  les  domestiques  Pont 
laiss^  dans  Tantichambre  P 


Comment  M.  Dimanche  re^oit-il 
ces  civilites  ? 


M.  Dimanche  ne  s'assied-il  pas 
pour  se  faire  ecouter  ? 


Que  Don  Juan  joue  son  i61e  en 
com§dien  consomm6,  et  qu'il 
ne  laisse  pas  a  son  cr§ancier 
le  temps  de  lui  demander  de 
Targent. 

n  fait  tant  de  civility  et  de 
compliments  k  M.  Dimanche 
chaque  fois  que  celui  -  ci 
commence  k  parler,  que  le 
marchand  est  force  de  auitter 
Don  Juan  sans  avoir  dit  un 
petit  mot  de  son  argent. 

n  lui  dit  qu'il  est  ravi  de  le  voir, 
m^me  quand  il  a  donn§  Tordre 
qu'on  ne  le  fasse  parler  k  per- 
sonne,  parce  que  M.  Di- 
manche est  le  meilleur  de  ses 
amis;  aussi  insiste-t^il  pour 
que  le  marchand  soit  assis 
contre  lui,  sur  un  fauteuiL 

n  croit  que  Don  Juan  se  moque ; 
mais  celui-ci  ne  lui  laisse  pas 
le  temps  de  r^fiechir.  H  veut 
le  faire  asseoir  sur  le  fauteuil, 
et  dit  qu'il  ne  T^coutera  pas 
s'il  n'est  assis. 

Oui ;  mais  Don  Juan  le  compli- 
mente  sur  sa  sant^  admirable ; 
puis    demande    comment  se 
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L4-dessus  M.  B!manche  croit, 
sans  doute,  que  le  moment  est 
venu  de  parler  ? 


M.  Dimanche  accepte-t-il  ? 


Quelle  est  la  conclusion  ? 


Entre  qui  se  joue  la  seconde 
sc^ne  de  la  comedie  ? 


Quelle  charity  ! 


Quelle  €tait  la  premiere  id6e  de 
Sganarelle  ? 


porte  madame  Dimanche;  il 
n'oublie  pas  les  enfants,  ni  la 
petite  Claudine,  ni  le  petit 
Colin  avec  son  tambour;  il 
s'infonne  m^me  si  le  chien 
Brusquet  mord  toujours  les 
gens  qui  vont  chez  M.  Di- 
manche ;  en  un  mot,  il  prend 
beaucoup  d'interet  k  toute  la 
famiUe. 

n  le  croyait ;  mais  Don  Juan  lui 
tend  la  main,  I'appelle  son  ami, 
lui  dit  qu'il  n'y  a  rien  qu'il  ne 
fit  pour  lui,  et  Tinvite  k  souper 
avec  lui. 

Non,  il  veuts'en  retourner.  Alors 
Don  Juan  veut  le  faire  escorter 
par  quatre  ou  cinq  de  ses  gens 
avec  des  mousquetons,  car  il 
s'interesse  a  M.  Dimanche ;  il 
est  son  serviteur  et  son  de- 
biteur,il  le  dit  a  tout  le  monde. 

Don  Juan  embrasse  M.  Di- 
manche, en  lui  rep^tant  ses 
protestations,  et  sort. 

Entre  Sganarelle  etle  mar^hand. 
Le  valet  assure  que  toute  la 
maison  de  Don  Juan  perirait 
pour  M.  Dimanche,  et  que  si 
quelqu'un  s'avisait  de  lui 
donner  des  coups  de  baton  . . . 

Sans  doute  ;  mais  M.  Dimanche 
veut  son  argent,  et  il  prie 
Sganarelle  den  parler  a  son 
maitre.  Sganarelle  prie  le 
marchand  de  ne  pas  se  mettre 
en  peine.  Mais  quand  celui- 
ci  parle  de  ce  que  Sganarelle 
lui  doit  en  son  particulier,  le 
valet  finit  par  le  mettre  a  la 
porte. 

Que  Don  Juan  ne  recut  pas  M. 
Dimanche.  Mais  Don  Juan 
pense  que  c'est  une  mauvaise 
politique  que  de  se  faire  celer, 
et  il  a  le  secret  de  renvoyer 
ses  creanciers  satisfaits,  sans 
leur  donner  un  sou. 
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Dites-nous  quelle  §tait  la  posi- 
tion d'Orso  della  Kebbia, 
pendant  qu'il  traversait  le 
m&quis  pour  aller  a  son  rendez- 
vous ? 


Alors  11 7  avait  du  danger  ? 


Eut-il  le  temps  de  se  mettre  en 
d^ense  ? 


Futrilatteint? 


Que  devinrent  ses  ennemis? 
§taient-il8  bless§s,  ou  attend- 
aient-ils  Toccasion  de  tirer 
encore  ? 


Le  chien  flairait-il  d*une  mani^re 
particuliere  ? 


Comme  le  terrain  6tait  uni,  et  que 
rien  n'arretait  la  yue,  Orso 
n'avait  point  d  craindre  une 
embuscade.  Mais  le  sentier 
qu'il  suivait,  conduisait  du 
m^uis  dans  des  enclos  en 
pierres  seches,  ou  d*§normes 
chataigniers  presentaient  Tap- 
parence  d'un  bois  touffu. 

Sans  doute,  car  ayant  §t§  oblig6 
de  descendre  de  cheval,a  cause 
de  la  rapidity  de  la  pente,  il 
glissait  sur  la  cendre,  et  ne 
pouvait  prendre  toutes  les 
precautions  n^cessaires.  Ce- 
pendant  a  vingt-cinq  pas  d'un 
de  ces  enclos,  il  vit  un  canon 
de  fusil,  puis  unet^te  d^pas- 
sant  le  mur. 

Oui;  ilreconnut  Orlanduccio,  et 
tous  les  deux  se  couch^rent  en 
joue.  Orso  vit  la  flamme  du 
fusil  de  son  ennemi,  et,  au 
m^me  moment,  un  second  coup 
fut  tire  derri^re  lui,  par  quel- 
qu*un  qu'il  ne  voyait  pas. 

Par  les  deux  balles,  au  bras 
gauche  et  a  la  poitrine ;  mais 
de  sa  seule  main  droite  il 
fit  feu  sur  Orlanduccio,  et  se 
toumant  a  sa  gauche,  il  lacha 
son  second  coup  sur  un 
homme  qu'il  apercevait  k 
peine. 

nrignorait,  car  apr^s  son  dernier 
coup  tout  rentradansle  silence. 
Cependant,  quoiqu'il  soufirit 
de  sa  blessure,  il  rechargea  son 
fusil,  et  demeura  immobile. 
Enfin  le  chien  Brusco,  de- 
scendant la  colllne  avec  ra^ 
pidit^,  s*arrdta  pres  de  lui. 

Oui,  car  tout  a  coup  il  franchit 
I'enclos  le  plus  proche,  fit  en- 
tendre un  grognement  sourd, 
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L'amv^e  de  Brando  dut  redon- 
ner  du  coun^  a  Orso  P 


Qui    6tait 
d'Orso? 


I'autre    adversaire 


Comment  Brando  exprime-t-il 
son  opinion  au  sujet  de  ces 
deux  morts  extraorduiaires  ? 


et  reparut  sur  la  er^te,  d*ou  il 
regarda  Orso ;  puis  allant 
dans  la  direction  de  Tautre 
enclos,  dont  il  sauta  encore  le 
mur,  il  reparut  sur  la  cr^te, 
sauta  dans  le  m^quis,  la  queue 
entre  les  jambes,  regardant 
toujours  Orso,  en  s'^loignant 
lentement  de  lui.  Bientot  il 
remonta  le  c6teau  k  la  ren- 
contre de  son  maitre,  qui 
s'avangait  rapidement. 

Orso  Tappela  dds  qu'il  le  crut  4 
port^e  de  la  voix ;  et  Brando, 
apprenant  qu'  Orso  n'etait 
biess^  qu'au  bras,  suivit  son 
chien  jusqu*i  Fenclos  le  plus 
proche,  et  s*§tant  pench^  pour 
regarder  de  Tautre  c6te  du 
mur,  y  vit  Orlanduccio  frappe 
d'une  balle  dans  I'oeil. 

La  sagacity  du  chien  le  fit  de- 
couvrir,  car  Brusco  mena  son 
maitre  k  Tautre  enclos,  ou 
Brando  vit  Vincentello,  frappe 
a  mort,  mais  encore  a  genoux, 
la  tete  appuy§e  contre  le  mur. 

Dans  un  langage  tout  pitto- 
resque.  Coup  double!  s'ecrie- 
t-il;  deux  en  deux  coups!  A 
balle ...  les  deux  freres  .... 
S'il  avait  eu  un  troisi^me  coup, 
il  aurait  tu§  le  papa.  Pauvre 
Vincentello,  il  a  rair  de  dormir. 
Cest  Ik  le  cas  de  dire  som- 
meil  de  plomb !  Et  Tautre  ! 
avec  sa  balle  dans  I'ceil.  Quel 
trou !  £t  dire  que  cela  ne 
m*arrivera  jamais  de  faire  coup 
double  sur  les  gendarmes ! 
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YousrappeleZ'YOUB  des  deux  vers 
de  La  Fontaine : 

**  Apprenez  que  tout  flatteur 

y  it  aux  d^pens  de  celui  qui  T^coute ' '  ? 

J*ai  lu  Gil  Bias,  mais  j'ai  oublie 
I'anecdote  dont  tous  voulez 
parler. 


Dites-moi  les  faits  principaux,  et 
lis  me  feront  rappeler  des 
details. 


Je  me  rappelle  tout  maintenant. 
Le  premier  compliment  du 
parasite  dut  flatter  Gil  Bias, 
qui  se  croyait  un  savant. 


Etait-ce  vraie  ou  fausse  modestie 
de  la  part  de  Gil  Bias  de  dire 


I  Qui,  sans  doute,  et  je  crois  que 
I'histoire  de  Gil  Bias  pent 
ofirir  un  autre  exemple  de 
Teffet  des  louan^es  sur  un 
esprit  plein  de  vanity. 

Peut-dn  oublier  le  soupe)r  de  Gil 
Bias  avec  le  parasite,  dans 
Pauberge  de  CorcueloP  c'est 
une  des  meilleures  histoires  du 
livre. 

Gil  Bias  avait  k  peine  mane^  le 
premier  morceau  de  romelette 
qu*on  lui  avait  servie,  lorsqu'un 
cavalier  s'approche  de  lui 
d'un  air  empress^,  et  par  ses 
flatteries  outrees  et  ses  de- 
monstrations, plait  tellement  k 
Gil  Bias  que  celui-ci  Finvite 
a  souper  avec  lui.  L'autre 
accepte,  d^vore  la  premie 
omelette,  puis  une  seconde, 
puis  un  poisson;  et  apr^ 
avoir  bien  bu  et  mangl  tout 
son  soiil,  il  se  Idve  de  table  et 
dit  k  Gil  Bias :  "  Pour  vous  re- 
mercier  de  la  bonne  chdre  que 
vous  m*avez  faite,  je  dois  vous 
donner  un  petit  avis :  Soyez 
d^sormais  en  garde  contre  les 
louanges,  et  ne  vous  croyez 
pas  la  huiti^me  merveille  du 
monde.'*  Enachevantcesmots, 
il  lui  rit  au  nez  et  s'en  va. 

n  se  crut,  sur  parole,  Fomement 
d'Ovi^do  et  le  flambeau  de  la 
philosophic.  Et  lorsque  le 
cavalier  dit  k  Thdte  et  i 
rh6tesse  qu'ils  ne  savent  pas 
qu'ils  out  un  tr6sor  dans  leur 
maison,    Gil    Bias    est   bien 

Er^s  de  se  croire  en  effet  la 
uiti^me  merveille  du  monde. 
Gil  Bias  §tait  trop  jeune  pour 
ne  pas  Itre  sincere;  et  quand 
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qu'il  ne  croyait  pas  son  nom 
connu  i  Pegnaflor  P 


Le  pauyre  gargon  ne  doutait  pas 
que  TEspagne  ne  f6t  aussi 
-vaine  de  ravoir  produit  qne  la 
Grdce  d'avoir  vu  naitre  ses 
sages. 


Cependant    le    cavalier  y  met 
line  sorte  de  reserve  flatteuse. 


C*6tait  U.  le  commencement  de 
la  com^die. 


Mais  da  moins    il    payait  son 
souper  en  louanges. 


Gil  Bias  n'^tait  pas  reste  sobre, 
ce  me  semble  r 


EtCorcuelo,  qui  s'entendait  avec 
le  parasite,  repond  a  Gil  Bias, 
qu^  a  une  truite  mais  que 
c'est  un  m6rceau  trop  &i£uid 
pour  Im. 


£t  le  digne  cayalicr,  toujours  par 


le  flatteur  ajouta  qu*on  tenait 
k  Pegnaflor  un  registre  des 
grands  personnages  qui 
Itaient  si  ving^  lieues  a  la 
ronde,  il  crut  devoir  a  son 
nom  les  transports  et  les  em- 
brassades  du  cavalier. 

LTiyperbole  6tait  un  pen  forte,  et 
s'il  eut  eu  de  Texperience,  il 
aurait  connu  que  son  admira- 
teur  etait  un  de  ces  gens  qui 
s'introduisent  aupr^s  d'un 
etranger  pour  remplir  leur 
ventre  a  ses  d§pens. 

Cest  vrai,  il  n'accepte  le  souper 
que  pour  jouir  plus  long- 
temps  de  sa  bonne  fortune, 
qui  lui  a  fait  rencontrer  Gil 
Bias,  n  n'a  pas  grand  appetit, 
et  ne  mangera  que  par  com- 
plaisance. 

Qui,  car  a  peine  assis,  il  se  jette 
avec  tant  d'avidit§  sur  I'ome- 
lette,  que  Gil  Bias  en  ordonna 
une  seconde. 

n  trouvait  moyen,  sans  perdre  un 
coup  de  dent,  de  donner  a  Gil 
Bias  louanges  sur  louanges. 
'  II  buvait  aussi  fort  souvent, 
tantot  a  la  sant6  de  Gil  Bias, 
tant6t  k  celle  de  son  p^re  ou 
de  sa  m^re,  dont  il  vantait  le 
bonheur  d*avoir  un  tel  fils. 

Non;  il  ne  repondait  pas  mal 
aux  santes  que  le  cavalier  por- 
tait,  et  le  vm  et  les  flatteries 
le  mirent  en  si  belle  humeur 
qu'il  demanda  a  Thote  s'il 
n^avait  pas  de  poisson. 

"  Tropfriand ! "  s'ecrie  le  flatteur ; 
"  apprenez  que  vous  n'avez 
rien  de  trop  bon  pour  le 
seigneur  Gil  Bias."  Et  Gil 
Bias,  qui  se  sent  oflense,  dit  a 
rhote  d'apporter  son  poisson, 
et  de  ne  pas  s'embarrasser  du 
reste. 

Et  Gil  Bias  trouve  son  admira- 
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complaisance,    donna   sur  le 
poisson  comme  il  avait  donne 
sur  les  oeufs. 
Que  serait-il  amv§,  si  le  parasite 
n*eiit  pas  desabus^  Gil  Bias? 


teur  tin  si  honnlte  homme, 
qu*il  se  laisse  duper  compldte- 
ment 
n  serait  parti  de  lli6tellerie  avec 
la  conviction  qu'il  6tait  la 
huitidme  merveiUe  du  monde. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Quand  le  fait,  Tanecdote,  le  r§cit  compris  dans  une  ou  plusieurs 
legons,  a  §t^  §tudi^  compl^tement,  et  qu'il  est  devenu  un  sujet  de 
conversation  dans  son  ensemble  et  ses  details,  le  mattre  devra, 
comme  dernier  moyen  de  perfectionnement,  demander  si  ses  §ldves 
de  chercher  dans  leurs  souvenirs  des  faits,  des  anecdotes,  des  ev^ne- 
ments  qui  se  rattachent  k  des  circonstances  analo^es.  Ainsi,  par 
exemple,  la  fable  si  connue  du  Corbeau  et  du  Kenard  ofi&e  des 
rapprochements  bien  frappants  avec  le  malencontreux  souper  de  Gil 
Bias.  Les  details  varient,  mais  la  morality  est  la  m^me.  De  ces 
rapprochements  et  de  ces  differences  sur  des  sujets  identiques, 
decoule  Tart  de  penser,  de  parler,  et  d*ecrire:  ^*est-ce  pas  dire 
qu'on  ne  saurait  donner  trop  de  developpements  a  un  genre  de  travail 
aussi  attrayant  qu'utile,  et  sur  lequel  nous  ne  nous  6tendrons  pas 
davantage,  car  Tintelligence  des  maitres  suppl^era  facilement  i  ce 
que  nous  ne  disons  pas. 


THIRD    STAGE. 


RE-TRANSLATION. 


Pieces,        Authors.  Subjects, 

I.    Chateaubriand.  Sa  Tie  a  Combourg. 
II.    Lamartine.         Les  Fian^ailles. 


III.  Bulwer. 

IV.  Mignet. 

V.  Hugo. 

VI.  Dickens. 


His  scorn  for  renown. 
Son  Jngement  sur  Marie 

Stuart. 
L'Attaque  contre  Notre  Dame. 

Caleb  at  Home. 


VII.    W.  Scott.  The  Storm. 

AdTertisements. 


Works. 
M^moires. 
GeneviSye. 
£.  Maltrayers. 
Histoire  de  Marie 

Stuart. 
Notre   Dame   de 

Paris. 
The    Cricket   on 

the  Hearth. 
The  Antiquary. 


"  Translate  eyery  day  ten  lines  of  *  De  OfficiiSy  and  retranslate 
them  into  Latin."  Sydney  Smith.  (Plan  of  study  for  him- 
self.) 
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THIRD  STAGE. 


OBSERVATION. 


Let  us  begin  by  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  using  a  dictionary 
with  taste.  As  the  same  word  has  often  different  acceptations,  the 
learner  ought  not,  like  many  giddy  scholars,  to  take  the  first  transla- 
tion offered  him,  without  ascertaining  whether  it  has  or ^  has  not  any 
reference  to  the  sentence  to  be  translated.  This  observation,  simple 
as  it  is,  is  more  important  than  it  at  first  seems,  when  we  every  ixy 
see  pupils  write  down  sentences  like  these: — S?ie  tca8  safe,  elle 
etait  GARDE-MANGER  ([read  en  siiretiS ;  he  was  a  good  critic,  c'§tait 
un  bon  ique  (read  critique) — the  pupil  had  forgotten  to  observe- that, 
in  some  French  and  English  vocabularies,  the  words  which  only 

differ  by  their  termination  are  indicated  by  a  dash 7  (which 

means  that  the  root  of  the  word  is  the  same  in  both  languages)  and 
the  new  termination  at  the  end  of  it 

Ought  we  to  repeat  here  again  and  again  that,  in  looking  for  the 
translation  of  a  verb,  the  translator  must  ascertain  whe&.er  that 
verb  be  transitive  or  intransitive  ;  as  by  using  or  leaving  out  a  pre- 
position he  is  liable  to  fall  into  many  misconstructions. 

With  the  French  pieces,  the  task  of  the  student  will  consist  in 
turning  the  English  translation  into  French,  without,  of  course, 
looking  at  the  text,  and  afterwards  comparing  his  own  Frendli  with 
the  original,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  be  like  it. 

The  pieces  from  English  authors  ought  to  be  translated  anew, 
and  that  translation  compared  with  the  one  printed.*  The  errors 
may  be  either  the  student's  or  the  first  translator's ;  this  will  be 
shown  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  original  and  the  translations. 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that,  though  the  translations  here 
given  have  been  chosen  because  they  were  well  known,  we  do  not 
wish  to  dwell  upon  their  respective  merits  or  defects ;  this  is  of 
secondary  importance,  the  main  point  being  to  give  subjects  for 
comparison,  and  to  let  the  student  draw  conclusions  for  himself. 

*  The  French  or  the  English  original  may  also  be  translated  anew,  and 
tompared  with  the  printed  translation. 
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This  kind  of  study  will  be  found  very  efficient  in  enabling  the 
student,  not  only  to  acquire  the  knack  of  translating,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  to  understand  thoroughly  both  languages  by  perpetual 
reference  from  one  to  the  other.  As  there  are  several  translations 
of  most  of  the  French  and  English  writers  of  note,  we  advise  the 
student  to  procure,  every  now  and  then,  two  or  thre^  of  the  same 
author,  in  order  to  compare  these  translations  with  one  of  his  own. 
We  have  no  room  to  spare  for  several  specimens  on  each  subject ; 
but  we  think  it  not  amiss  to  mention,  that  many  years  ago  we 
undertook  a  new  translation  of  Goethe's  Faust,  with  the  help  of  no 
less  than  seven  translations  in  several  languages,  and  that  the  task 
was  full'  of  interest 

AU  MAITRE. 

Arriv6  k  ce  degr§  d'instruction,  I'el^ve  n'a  plus  besoin  qu'on  lui 
dise  quelle  est  la  nature  des  mots,  ni  dans  quelle  parde  de  son 
livre  il  doit  chercher  Texplication  d'une  difficult^  grammaticale. 
II  a  dii  acqu§rir  Tusage  de  ce  livre,  et  la  connaissance  d'une  bonne 
partie  de  ce  qu'il  renferme.  Pour  s'assurer  qu'il  en  est  ainsi,  le 
mattre  fera  bien  de  questionner,  de  temps  en  temps,  ses  eleves  sur 
les  points  §pineux  des  troisi^me  et  quatridme  parties;  et  s'il 
n'obtient  pas  de  suite  une  reponse  satisfaisante,  il  les  obligera  a 
chercher  sous  ses  yeux  l'§claircissement  necessaire.  Savoir  trouver 
lestement  dans  un  livre  ce  dont  on  a  besoin,  est  une  habilete  qu'on 
ne  saurait  trop  t6t  acqu^rir;  elle  s'obtient,  comme  le  reste,  par 
I'habitude,  et  abrege  considerablement  le  travsdl. 


CHATEAUBRIAND.— MfiMOniES  D'OUTRE-TOMBE. 

VIB  A  COMBOURG.-JOURN^ES  ET  SOTRlfiES. 

A  mon  retour  de  Brest,  quatre  maitres,  mon  pore,  ma  m^re,  ma 
soeur  et  moi  habitaient  le  chateau  de  Combourg.  Une  cuisini^re, 
une  femme  de  chambre,  deux  laquais  et  un  cocher  composaient  tout 
le  domestique :  un  chien  de  chasse  et  deux  vieilles  juments  §taient 
retranch^s  dans  un  coin  de  I'^curie.     Ces  douze  £tres  vivants  dig- 

TRANSLATION. 

Manner  qf  life  at  Combourg.    Days  and  evenings. 

On  my  return  from  Brest,  four  members  of  the  family  (my  father, 
my  motner,  my  sister,  and  myself)  inhabited  the  chateau  of  Com- 
boui^.  A  cook,  a  housemaid,  two  footmen,  and  a  coachman  formed 
the  £)mestic  establishment ;  and  a  hound  and  two  old  mares  were 
kept  in  a  comer  of  the  stable.    These  twelve  living  beings  were 
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paraissaient  dans  un  manoir  ou  Ton  aurait  k  peine  aper9u  cent 
chevaliers,  leurs  dames,  leurs  §cuyers,  leurs  yarlets,  leurs  destriers, 
et  la  meute  du  roi  Dagobert. 

Le  calme  mome  du  chateau  de  Combourg  §tait  augment^  par 
l*humeur  tacitume  et  insociable  de  mon  pdre.  Au  lieu  de  resserrer 
sa  famille  et  ses  gens  autour  de  lui,  il  les  avait  disperses  k  toutes  les 
aires  de  vents  de  Tedifice.  Sa  chambre  4  coucher  §tait  placee  dans 
la  petite  tour  de  Pest,  et  son  cabinet  dans  la  petite  tour  de  I'ouest. 
Les  meubles  de  ce  cabinet  consistaient  en  trois  chaises  de  cuir  noir 
et  une  table  couverte  de  titres  et  de  parchemins.  Un  arbre  g§n§a- 
logique  de  la  famille  des  Chateaubriand  tapissait  le  manteau  de  la 
chemin§e,  et  dans  Tembrasure  d'une  fenetre  on  voyait  tout^  sortes 
d'armes,  depuis  le  pistolet  jusqu'a  Tespineole.  L'appartement  de  ma 
mdre  re^ait  au-dessus  de  la  grand'  salle,  entre  les  deux  petites 
tours :  if  6tait  parquets  et  om§  de  glaces  de  Venise.  Ma  soeur 
habitait  un  cabmet  dependant  de  Tappartement  de  ma  m^re.  La 
femme  de  chambre  couchait  loin  de  li,  dans  le  corps  de  logis  des 
grandes  tours.  Moi,  j'etais  nich6  dans  une  esp^ce  de  cellule  isol^e, 
au  haut  de  la  tourelle  de  Tescalier  qui  communiquait  de  la  cour  in- 
t^rieure  aux  diverses  parties  du  chateau.  Au  bas  de  cet  escalier  le 
valet  de  chambre  de  mon  pere  et  le  domestique  gisaient  dans  des 
caveaux  voClt^s,  et  la  cuismi^re  tenait  gamison  dans  la  grosse  tour 
de  I'ouest. 

Mon  pere  se  levait  sL  quatre  heures  du  matin,  hiver  comme  6t§ : 

quite  lost  in  a  place  where  there  was  ample  room  for  a  hundred 
knights  with  their  ladies,  squires,  pages,  and  steeds,  and  the  hunting 
packs  of  king  Dagobert. 

The  sombre  quietude  of  the  chateau  of  Combourg  was  augmented 
by  the  taciturn  and  unsociable  disposition  of  my  father.  Instead 
of  gathering  his  family  and  people  about  him,  he  had  scattered 
them  to  the  four  winds  throughout  the  building ;  his  bed-room  was 
in  the  little  tower  at  the  east,  and  his  study  in  the  little  tower  at 
the  west.  The  furniture  of  this  study  consisted  of  three  chairs 
covered  with  black  leather,  and  a  table  covered  with  deeds  and 
papers.  A  genealogical  tree  of  the  Chateaubriand  family  hung  over 
the  mantel-piece,  and  in  the  recess  of  a  window  were  to  be  seen  all 
sorts  of  arms,  from  a  pistol  to  a  blunderbuss.  My  mother's  apart- 
ment was  immediately  above  the  e^eat  dining-hall,  between  the  two 
little  towers ;  it  was  inlaid  and  adorned  with  Venetian  mirrors. 
My  sister  had  a  little  room,  opening  into  my  mother's.  The  house- 
maid's room  was  some  distance  off,  In  the  wing  with  the  large 
towers.  As  for  me,  I  had  nestled  myself  in  a  kind  of  little  isolated 
cell,  in  a  tower  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  which  led  from  the  inner 
court  to  different  parts  of  the  chateau.  At  the  foot  of  this  stair- 
case my  father's  vaiet  and  the  other  man-servant  slept  in  a  vaulted 
cellar ;  and  the  cook  kept  guard  in  the  great  tower  to  the  west. 

My  father  rose  at  four  o  clock  in  the  morning,  winter  and  sum- 
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il  Tenait  dans  la  cour  interieure  appeler  et  eveiller  son  valet  de 
chambre,  4  Tentr^e  de  Fescalier  de  la  tourelle.  On  lui  apportait  un 
peu  de  caf4§  k  cinq  heures ;  il  txavaillait  ensuite  dans  son  cabinet 
jusqu'si  midi.  Ma  mdre  et  ma  soeur  dejeunaient  chacune  dans  leur 
cbambre,  si  huit  heures  du  matin.  Je  n*avais  aucune  heure  fixe, 
ni  pour  me  lever,  ni  pour  dejeuner.  A  onze  heures  et  demie  on 
sonnait  le  diner,  que  1  on  servait  a  midi.  La  grand'  salle  ^tait  k  la 
fois  salle  i  manger  et  salon ;  on  dinait  et  Ton  soupait  a  Tune  des 
extremity  du  cot6  de  Test ;  aprds  les  repas,  on  se  venait  placer,  k 
Tautre  extremity  du  c6te  de  I'ouest,  dans  une  6norme  chemin^e.  Le 
diner  ^t,  on  restait  ensemble  jusqu'a  deux  heures  ....  A  huit 
heures  la  cloche  annon9ait  le  souper.  Apr^s  le  souper,  dans  les 
beaux  jours,  on  s'asseyait  sur  le  perron.  Mon  p^re,  arm^  de  son 
fusil,  tirait  des  chouettes  qui  sortaient  des  creneaux  a  1' entree  de  la 
nuit.    A  dix  heures  on  rentrait  et  Ton  se  couchait. 

Les  soirees  d'automne  et  dliiver  etaient  d*une  autre  nature.  Le 
souper  fini  et  les  quatre  convives  revenus  de  la  table  a  la  cheminle, 
ma  mdre  se  jetait,  en  soupirant,  sur  un  vieux  lit  de  jour  de  siamoise 
fiambee ;  on  mettait  devant  elle  un  gueridon  avec  une  bougie.  Je 
m*asseyais  aupres  du  feu,  avec  Lucue ;  les  domestiques  enlevaient 
le  convert  et  se  retiraient.  Mon  pere  commencait  alors  une  pro- 
menade, qui  ne  cessait  qu*a  l*heure  de  son  coucher.  H  §tait  v^tu 
d'une  robe  de  ratine  blanche,  ou  plutot  d'une  esp^ce  de  manteau, 
que  je  n'ai  vu  qu*a  lui.  Sa  tete,  demi-chauve,  etait  couverte  d'lm 
grand  bonnet  blanc,  qui  se  tenait  tout  droit. 

mer :  he  went  into  the  inner  court  to  awaken  his  valet,  at  the  foot 
of  the  tower  staircase.  A  cup  of  coffee  was  taken  to  him  at  five 
o'clock ;  he  then  occupied  himself  in  his  study  till  noon.  My  mo- 
ther and  sister  both  breakfasted  in  their  own  rooms  at  eight  o'clock. 
I  had  no  fixed  hour,  either  for  getting  up  or  for  breakfasting.  At 
half-past  eleven  a  bell  was  rung,  and  dinner  was  served  at  twelve. 
The  great  saloon  was  at  once  a  dining-room  and  a  drawing-room ; 
for  we  dined  and  supped  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and  after  meals, 
we  went  to  the  western  end,  and  sat  down  at  an  enormous  fire. 
Dinner  over,  we  remained  together  till  two  o'clock.  At  eight 
o'clock,  the  bell  rang  for  supper.  After  that  was  over,  in  fine 
weather,  we  sat  at  the  door.  My  father,  armed  with  his  gun,  shot 
the  owls  as  they  flew  out  from  the  battlements  at  nightfalL  At 
ten  o'clock,  we  reentered  the  house  and  retired  to  rest. 

The  evenings  in  autumn  and  winter  were  quite  different.  When 
supper  was  over,  and  the  party  of  four  had  removed  from  the  table 
to  tne  fireside,  my  mother  would  throw  herself,  with  a  sigh,  upon 
an  old  cotton-covered  sofa,  and  near  her  was  placed  a  little  stand 
with  a  light  I  sat  down  by  the  fire  with  Lucile ;  the  servants  re- 
moved the  supper  things  and  retired.  My  father  then  began  to 
walk  up  and  down,  and  never  ceased  until  his  bed-time.  He  wore  a 
kind  of  white  woollen  gown,  or  rather  cloak,  such  as  I  have  never 
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Lorsqu'en  se  promenant  11  s'^loignait  du  foyer,  la  yaste  salle  ^tait 
si  peu  eclairee  par  une  seule  bougie,  qu'on  ne  le  voyait  plus ;  on 
Tentendait  seulement  encore  marcher  dans  les  t^ndbres ;  pais  il 
revenait  lentement  vers  la  lumidre,  et  §mergeait  peu  k  pen  de  I'ob- 
scurit^  comme  un  spectre,  avec  sa  robe  blanche,  son  bonnet  blanc, 
sa  figure  lon^e  et  pale.  Lucile  et  moi,  nous  echangions  quelques 
mots  k  voix  basse,  quand  11  etalt  k  I'autre  bout  de  la  salie ;  nous 
nous  taisions  quand  11  se  rapprochait  de  nous.  II  nous  disidt,  en- 
passant :  **  De  quoi  parliez-vous  ?"  Saisis  de  terreur,  nous  ne  r6- 
pondions  rien;  11  contlnualt  sa  marche.  Le  reste  de  la  soir^ 
rorelUe  n*etait  plus  frapp^e  que  du  bruit  mesure  de  ses  pas,  des 
soupirs  de  ma  mdre  et  au  murmure  du  vent. 

Dix  heures  sonnaient  k  lliorloge  du  chateau ;  mon  pdre  s'arr^tait; 
le  m^me  ressort  qui  avait  souleve  le  marteau  de  lliorloge  semblait 
avoir  suspendu  ses  pas.  II  tirait  sa  montre,  la  montait,  prenait  un 
grand  flambeau  d'argent,  surmont6  d*une  grande  bougie,  entrait  un 
moment  dans  la  petite  tour  de  Pouest,  puis  revenait,  son  flambeau  k 
la  main,  et  s*avan9ait  vers  sa  chambre  si  coucher,  dependante  de  la 
petite  tour  de  Pest.  Lucile  et  moi,  nous  nous  tenions  sur  son  pas- 
sage; nous  Tembrassions,  en  lui  souhaitant  une  bonne  nuit  H 
penchait  vers  nous  sa  joue  sdche  et  creuse,  sans  nous  r§pondre,  con- 
tinuait  sa  route,  et  se  retirait  au  fond  de  la  tour,  dont  nous  entendions 
les  portes  se  refermer  sur  lui. 

seen  on  any  one  else.  His  head,  partly  bald,  was  covered  with  a 
laree  white  cap,  which  stood  bolt  upright. 

When  in  the  course  of  his  walk  he  ^ot  to  a  distance  from  the 
fire,  the  vast  apartment  was  so  ill  lighted  by  a  single  candle  that  he 
could  be  no  longer  seen  ;  he  could  still  be  heard  walking  about  in 
the  dark,  however,  and  presently  returned  slowly  towards  the  light, 
and  emerged  by  degrees  from  obscurity,  looking  like  a  spectre,  with 
his  white  robe  and  cap,  and  his  long  and  pale  face.  Lucile  and 
I  used  to  venture  upon  the  exchan&^e  of  a  few  words  in  a  low  voice 
when  he  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  but  were  silent  as  soon 
as  he  again  approached  us.  He  would  say  to  us,  in  passing :  <*  Of 
what  were  jrou  speaking?"  Seized  with  terror,  we  made  no  re^ly, 
and  he  contmued  his  walk.  During  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
no  sound  struck  the  ear  but  the  measured  noise  of  his  steps,  my 
mother's  sighs,  and  the  moaning  of  the  wind. 

When  the  castle  clock  struck  ten,  my  father  would  stop ;  the 
same  spring,  which  touched  the  hammer  of  the  clock,  seemed  to  have 
arrested  his  steps.  He  would  draw  out  his  watch,  wind  it  up,  take 
a  great  silver  candlestick,  surmounted  by  a  long  candle,  go  for  a 
few  moments  into  the  little  tower  to  the  west,  then  return,  candle 
in  hand,  and  advance  towards  his  sleeping-room  in  the  little  tower 
at  the  east.  Lucile  and  I  placed  ourselves  in  his  way,  embraced 
him,  and  wished  him  good  night.  He  bent  down  to  us  his  withered 
and  hollow  cheek,  without  mi^dng  us  any  reply,  continued  his  course, 
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» 

Le  talisman  ^tait  bris^ ;  ma  soBur,  ma  mere  et  moi,  transform§8 
en  statues  par  la*  presence  de  mon  pere,  nous  recouvrions  les  fonc- 
tions  de  la  vie. 

Le  premier  efiet  de  notre  d§senchantement  se  manifestait  par  un 
d§boraement  de  paroles :  si  le  silence  nous  avait  opprim^s,  il  le 
payait  cher. 

Ce  torrent  de  paroles  §coul^,  j'appelais  la  femme  de  chambre,  et 
je  reconduisais  ma  mdre  et  ma  soeur  a  leur  appartement.  Avant  de 
me  retirer,  elles  me  faisaient  regarder  sous  les  lits,  dans  les  chemi- 
n^es,  derridre  les  portes,  visiter  les  escaliers,  les  passages  et  les  cor- 
ridoiB  voisins.  Toutes  les  traditions  du  chateau,  voleiirs  et  spectres, 
leur  revenaient  en  m§moire.  Les  gens  §taient  persuades  qu'un 
certain  comte  de  Combourg,  4  jambe  de  bois,  mort  depuis  trois 
sidcles,  apparaissait  i  certaines  ^poques,  et  qu'on  Favait  rencontr^ 
dans  le  grand  escaHer  de  la  tourelle ;  sa  jambe  de  bois  se  promenait 
aussi  quelquefois  seule,  avec  un  chat  noir. 

Ces  r^cits  occupaient  tout  le  temps  du  coucher  de  ma  mdre  et  de 
ina  soeur ;  elles  se  mettaient  au  lit,  mourantes  de  peur ;  le  me  re- 
tirais  au  bout  de  ma  tourelle ;  la  cuisiniere  rentrait  dans  la  grosse 
tour,  et  les  domestiques  descendaient  dans  leur  souterrain. 

La  fenltre  demon  donjon  s'ouvrait  sur  la  cour  int^rieure ;  le  jour, 
j'avais  en  perspective  les  creneaux  de  la  courtine  oppos§e,  oik  v6g6- 

and  retired  to  his  tower,  the  doors  of  which  we  could  hear  shut 
after  him. 

The  charm  was  broken ;  mv  mother,  my  sister  and  I,  who  had 
been  transformed  into  statues  by  my  father's  presence,  now  recover- 
ed the  functions  of  life. 

The  first  effect  of  our  disenchantment  was  manifested  by  an  in- 
undation of  words :  if  silence  had  oppressed  us,  we  paid  it  in  full. 

When  this  torrent  of  words  had  flowed  by,  I  summoned  the  maid, 
and  accompanied  my  mother  and  sister  to  their  apartments.  Before 
I  came  away,  I  was  obliged  to  look  under  all  the  beds,  up  the 
chimneys,  behind  the  doors,  and  to  examine  the  staircases,  passages, 
and  gdderies  in  the  vicinity.  The  various  traditions  of  the  chateau 
about  thieves  and  spectres  were  recalled  to  memory.  The  belief 
was  pretty  general  that  a  certain  Count  of  Combourg,  with  a  wooden 
leg,  who  had  died  about  three  centuries  before,  appeared  at  stated 
times,  and  had  been  met  on  the  great  staircase  of  the  tower ;  his 
wooden  leg  walked  about  also,  sometimes  in  company  with  a  black 
cat. 

These  tales  completely  engaged  the  attention  of  my  mother  and 
sister  whilst  preparing  for  bed,  and  they  retired  to  rest  almost 
dying  with  fear.  I  went  to  my  turret;  the  cook  retired  to  the 
great  tower,  and  the  servants  went  down  to  their  subterranean  abode. 

The  window  of  my  room  opened  into  an  inner  court ;  b^  day  I 
had  a  view  of  the  battlements  of  the  opposite  curtain,  which  was 
covered  with  spleen-wort,  and  afforded  sustenance  to  a  wild  plum- 
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taient  des  scolopendres  et  croissait  un  prunier  sauTage.  Quelques 
martinets,  qui,  durant  T^t^,  8*enfon9aient  en  criant  dans  les  trous  des 
murs,  etaient  mes  seuls  compagnons.  La  nuit,  je  n'apercevais  (^u'un 
petit  morceau  du  ciel  et  quelques  ^toiles.  Lorsque  la  lune  bnllait 
et  qu'elle  s'abaissait  k  Toccident,  j'en  §tais  averti  par  ses  rayons,  qui 
Tenaient  a  mon  lit  au  travers  des  carreaux  losangis  de  la  fen^tre. 
Des  chouettes,  voletant  d'une  tour  a  Tautre,  passant  et  repassant 
entre  la  lune  et  moi,  dessinaient  sur  mes  rideaux  I'ombre  mobile  de 
leurs  ailes.    Itelegu§  dans  Tendroit  le  plus  desert,  i  Pouverture  des 

rleries,  je  ne  perdais  pas  un  murmure  des  tendbres.  Quelquefois 
Tent  semblait  courir  4  pas  l§gers ;  quelquefoig  il  laissait  §chapper 
des  plaintes ;  tout-si-coup,  ma  porte  etait  Ibranl^e  ayec  violence, les 
souterrains  poussaient  aes  mugissements,  puis  ces  bruits  expiraient 
pour  recommencer  encore.  A  auatre  heures  du  matin,  la  voix  du 
mattre  du  ch&teau,  appelant  le  valet  de  chambre  a  Fentr^e  des  voiites 
s^culaires,  se  faisait  entendre  comme  la  voix  du  dernier  fant6me 
de  la  nuit.  Cette  voix  rempla9ait  pour  moi  la  douce  barmonie  au 
son  de  laquelle  le  p^re  de  Montaigne  eveillait  son  fils. 

L'ent^tement  du  comte  de  Chateaubriand  4  faire  coucher  un 
enfant  seul  au  haut  d'une  tour,  pouvait  avoir  quelque  inconvenient; 
mais  il  touma  k  mon  avantage.  Cette  manidre  violente  de  me 
traiter  me  laissa  le  courage  d'un  homme,  sans  m'6ter  cette  sensibi- 
lity d'imagination  dont  on  voudrait  aujourd'hui  priver  la  jeunesse. 

tree.  The  martins,  which  during  the  summer  screeched  and  buried 
themselves  in  the  holes  of  the  walls,  were  my  only  companions.  By 
night  I  only  saw  a  small  portion  of  the  sky  and  a  few  stars.  When 
the  moon  shone,  I  was  warned  of  its  decline  towards  the  west  by 
the  direction  of  its  rays,  which  then  fell  upon  my  bed  through 
the  lozenge  panes  of  my  window.  The  jackdaws,  flying  from  one 
tower  to  another,  as  they  passed  and  repassed  between  me  and  the 
moon,  threw  the  fleeting  shadow  of  their  wings  upon  my  curtains. 
Driven  to  the  most  remote  comer  at  the  entrance  of  the  ealleries, 
I  did  not  lose  the  slightest  murmur  during  the  hours  of  &rkne8S. 
Sometimes  the  wind  appeared  to  course  at  a  rapid  pace ;  sometimes 
it  uttered  melancholy  wailings ;  suddenly  my  door  was  violently 
shaken,  and  the  vaults  of  the  castle  sent  forth  their  bowlings ;  anon 
the  noise  gradually  subsided,  only  to  recommence  anew.  At  four 
o'clock,  the  voice  of  the  master  of  the  castle,  calling  his  videt-de- 
chambre  at  the  entrance  to  the  cellars,  sounded  like  the  last  phantom 
of  the  departing  night.  This  voice  served  me  as  a  substitute  for 
that  sweet  harmony,  by  the  sound  of  which  the  father  of  Montaigne 
used  to  awaken  his  son. 

The  obstinacy  of  Count  Chateaubriand,  in  forcing  a  child  to  sleep 
alone  at  the  summit  of  a  tower,  might  have  been  attended  with  evu 
consequences;  but  it  turned  out  to  my  advantage.  This  violent 
manner  of  treating  me  gave  me  the  courage  of  a  man,  without  taking 
from  me  that  liveuness  of  imagination,  of  which  people  now  attempt 
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Au  lieu  de  chercher  k  me  convaincre  qu'il  n'y  avait  point  de  reve- 
nants,  on  me  for^a  de  les  braver.  Lorsaue  mon  p^re  me  disait 
ayec  un  sourire  ironique,  *'M.  le  chevalier  aurait-il  peur?"  il 
m'eiit  fait  ooucher  avec  un  mort. 

to  deprive  our  youth.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  convince  me  that 
there  were  no  ghosts,  I  was  forced  to  brave  them.  When  my  father 
said  to  me,  with  an  ironical  smile,  **  Would  Monsieur  le  Chevalier 
be  a&aid  ?  '^  it  would  have  compelled  me  to  lie  down  even  with  a 
corpse. 


LAMARTINE.— GENEVIEVE.     LES  FIANQAILLES. 

VoiU  que  quand  nous  fumes  arrives  a  un  long  pont  de  bois  peint 
en  rouge,  sur  le  gave  qui  s^pare  les  bois  de  Montagnol  des  bois  de 
Valneige,  nous  entendimes  des  coups  de  fusil  qui  roulaient  dans  le 
ravin  comme  des  tonnerres.  "  Ne  bougez  pas,"  me  dit  Cyprien ;  "  ce 
sont  les  parents  qui  viennent  au-devant,  avec  les  gar9ons  et  les  filles 
du  pays,  pour  vous  faire  fete." 

^ous  lesrencontrames  au  milieu  du  pont.  Us  etaient  bien  trente, 
tant  gar9ons  que  filles,  tant  hommes  aage  que  petits  enfants.    Le 

ere  Cyprien  6tait  en  avant.  Son  fils  lui  donna  la  bride  du  mulct 
is  enfants  jetaient  des  grains  de  bl§  et  des  coquelicots  sous  les 
pieds  de  la  bete,  que  les  planches  du  pont  en  etaient  toutes  rouges ; 
mais  j'etais  plus  rouge  que  les  coquelicots,  moi-meme,  de  honte  de 
me  voir  ainsi  honor^e  comme  une  reine  qui  ferait  son  entree  dans 
Jerusalem !  moi  pauvre  servante,  qui  n'avais  pas  vingt  ans,  voyez> 
vous ;  n'etait-ce  pas  pour  m'humilier  ? 

When  we  had  reached  a  long  wooden  bridge,  painted  red,  that 
crossed  the  stream  which  separates  the  woods  of  Montagnol  from  the 
woods  of  Valneige,  we  heard  gun-shots,  which  rolled  through  the 
ravine  like  thunder.  "  Do  not  be  frightened,"  said  Cyprian  to  me ; 
'*  it  is  our  relations,  who  are  coming,  with  the  yotmg  men  and  women 
of  the  country  around,  to  receive  you." 

We  met  them  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge:  they  were  about 
thirty,  of  all  ages.  Cyprian's  father  was  foremost.  His  son  gave 
him  the  mule's  bridle.  The  children  threw  grains  of  corn  and  red 
poppies  under  its  feet,  so  that  the  planks  of  the  bridge  were  quite 
red  with  them ;  but  I  was  redder  than  the  poppies,  with  shame  at 
seeing  myself  honoured  like  a  queen,  who  was  making  her  entry 
into  Jerusalem — I,  a  poor  servant,  only  twenty  years  of  age  j  was  it 
not  enough  to  humble  me  ? 
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On  me  conduisit  de  porte  en  porte  jusqu'sl  T^glise,  ou  le  cur6, 
avec  Tenfant  de  choeur,  nous  attendait  pour  b^nir  les  fian9aille8,  et 
de  14  au  chalet  du  pdre  Cyprien,  pour  saluer  la  m^re  et  goiiter  le 
pain.  Devant  toutes  les  maisons  diss^min^es  que  nous  rencontrions, 
il  y  avait  auprds  de  la  porte  une  petite  table  couverte  d'une  nappe 
de  chanvre,  avec  des  beignets,  des  crepes  sucrees,  des  g&teaux,  du 
yin  blanc  et  des  bouquets  dans  un  pot  a  I'eau,  dessus.  Les  m^res 
et  les  filles  §taient  sur  le  pas  de  leur  porte ;  il  fallait  goiiter  de  tout 
en  passant ;  c*§tait  la  coutume.    Apr^s  cela,  on  §tait  du  pays. 

La  mdre  de  Cyprien  me  pr^senta  le  banc  de  sapin  k  trois  pieds 
pour  descendre  du  mulct.  £lle  me  prit  par  la  main,  toute  boiteuse 
qu*elle  ^tait,  et  me  mena  gravement  d'abord  a  Fetable,  puis  k  la 
srange,  au  grenier  i  bl§,  4  la  laiterie,  4  la  fontaine,  au  utvoir,  au 
four,  enfin  dans  la  maison.  II  y  avait  une  longue  table  couyerte  de 
pain  de  brioche,  de  plats  cuits  au  four  et  de  brocs  de  vin.  EUe  me 
conduisit  prds  du  ioyer:  on  y  voyait  une  quantity  de  marmites 
fumantes ;  elle  me  fit  toucher  la  cr^mailldre  et  les  chenets,  puis  elle 
m'embrassa  et  me  dit  deux  ou  trois  mots  du  pays  que  je  ne  compris 
pas.  Je  n'osais  lui  r^pondre,  et,  si  je  n'avais  pas  yu  Cyprien,  qui 
etait  avec  ses  parents,  toujours  derri^re  moi,  je  me  serais  sauy^ 
Les  hommes  se  mirent  a  table ;  la  mdre,  les  femmes  et  moi,  nous  les 
servions ;  seulement,  de  temps  en  temps  le  p^re  me  faisait  asseoir 
sur  le  banc,  manger  un  morceau  sur  le  pouce,  et  boire  une  tasse  de 
yin  blanc  avec  lui ;  le  reste  du  temps,  je  relevais  ma  robe  de  sole  4 

They  took  me  in  this  manner  from  door  to  door  up  to  the  church, 
yirhere  the  cur§,  with  the  precentor,  was  waiting  for  us,  to  bless  the 
betrothal,  and  thence  to  father  Cyprian's  cottage,  to  greet  the 
mother,  and  taste  the  bread.  Before  every  house  that  we  came  to 
there  was,  near  the  door,  a  little  table  covered  with  a  linen  table- 
cloth, and  spread  with  cakes,  fritters,  sweet  pancakes,  white  wine, 
and  flowers  m  jars  full  of  water.  The  mothers  and  daughters  stood 
on  the  steps,  and  we  had  to  taste  of  everything  as  we  passed.  This 
was  the  custom.     After  that  we  belonged  to  Uie  country. 

Cyprian's  mother  brought  me  a  wooden  stool  with  three  legs,  to 
help  me  to  dismount.  She  then  took  me  by  the  hand,  and,  lame  as  ' 
she  was,  led  me  ^:rayely  first  to  the  cow-house,  then  to  the  bam,  the 
corn-loft,  the  dairy,  the  fountain,  the  wash-house,  the  oven,  and  at 
last  into  the  house.  There  was  set  out  a  long  table,  covered  with 
wheaten  cakes,  baked  meats,  and  jugs  of  wine.  She  led  me  up  to 
the  hearth,  where  there  was  a  number  of  smokine  pots  boiling. 
She  made  me  touch  the  hook  and  the  dogs ;  she  men  kissed  me, 
and  said  two  or  three  words  to  me,  which  I  did  not  understand.  I 
dared  not  answer,  and,  if  I  had  not  seen  Cyprian  always  behind  me, 
I  should  have  run  away.  The  men  sat  down  to  table ;  the  mother,  the 
women,  and  I,  served  them ;  except  that  from  time  to  time  the  &ther 
made  me  sit  down  on  the  bench  to  eat  a  morsel,  and  drink  a  glass 
of  white  wine  with  him ;  all  the  rest  of  the  time,  after  I  had  fastened 
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Tagrafe  de  maceinture,  je  retroussais  mes  manches,  j'dtais  ma  coiffe, 
et  j'allais  dans  le  levier  d  c6t^,  avec  les  femmes,  petrir  les  galette^, 
r^curer  les  plats  et  emplir  les  bouteilles  pour  les  invites.  **  Elle 
n'est  pas  fidre,  et  elle  est  ouvridre,  disaient  les  vieilles  k  la  m^re 
Cyprien ;  yous  avez  du  bonheur,  9a  fera  une  bonne  servante  i  la 
maison." 

Quand  le  diner  fut  fini,  et  qu*il  ne  resta  que  les  p^res  4  table, 
devisant  de  choses  et  d'autres  en  buvant,  Cyprien  me  mena  pro- 
mener  dans  le  domaine,  dans  les  sapins  et  dans  le  pr§  de  son  pdre ; 
les  vaches  paissaient  dans  I'herbe,  qui  leur  montait  jusqu'aux 
ffenoux.  n  me  les  nommait  Tune  aprds  Fautre,  en  me  disant  leurs 
de^Bkuts  et  leurs  quaHtes.  "  Celle-la,  c'est  la  rousse/'  me  disait-il ; 
''  elle  vient  d'elle-mSme  tendre  son  pis  deux  fois  par  jour,  pour  qu'on 
la  soulage  de  son  lait ;  celle-U  donne  deux  pintes  par  soieil ;  celle- 
li  laboure  comme  un  boeuf,  mais  elle  est  toujours  maigre  et  ne 
broute  gudre  au  ratelier ;  nous  Fappelons  la  servante :  celle-lsl  est 
bariol§e  de  noir  et  de  blond ;  c*est  la  plus  belle,  mais  elle  est  fi^re 
et  caprideuse  comme  une  chdvre ;  Celle-U  4  la  come  de  travers,  il 
faudni  prendre  garde,  Genevidve,  iusqu'a  ce  qu'elle  vous  connaisse, 
^e  Yous  regardera  de  mauvais  oeil." 

n  m'avertissait  de  tout,  monsieur,  et  me  disait  comme  il  fallait 
faire  pour  4tre  ag^able  4  sa  mdre  et  pour  me  faire  aimer  k  la  maison. 
Je  le  remerciais  et  je  lui  disais :  **  Soyez  tranquille,  Cyprien ;  n'ai-je 
pas  servi  toute  ma  vie  ?  "  Puis  j'admirais  les  sapins,  les  orges,  les 

up  my  silk  gown  to  the  clasp  of  my  band,  turned  up  my  sleeves, 
and  taken  on  my  cap,  I  went  into  tne  wash-house  with  the  other 
women  to  knead  the  cakes,  wash  the  dishes,  and  fill  the  bottles  for 
the  guests.  "  She  is  not  proud,  and  she  works  weU,**  said'  the  old 
women  to  Cyprian's  mother ;  **  you  are  in  luck,  she  will  make  a 
good  servant  m  the  house." 

•When  dinner  was  over,  and  there  were  only  the  old  fathers  still 
sitting  at  table,  drinking  and  discoursing  over  one  thing  or  another, 
Cyprian  took  me  out  to  walk  through  his  father's  farm,  woods,  and 
meadows.  The  cows  were  feeding  on  the  grass,  which  reached  to 
their  knees.  He  told  me  their  names  one  after  another,  and  their 
faults  and  good  qualities.  *^  This  one  is  called  the  red  cow,"  he 
said  to  me ;  "  she  comes  to  be  milked  of  her  own  accord  twice  a  day ; 
that  one  gives  four  quarts  every  morning ;  that  other  works  like  an 
ox,  but  she  is  always  thin,  and  does  not  eat  well  at  the  rack ;  we 
always  call  her  the  servant ;  yonder  one,  spotted  black  and  white,  is 
the  handsomest,  but  she  is  as  proud  and  as  full  of  tricks  as  a  goat ; 
that  one  with  crooked  horns  you  must  be  on  your  guard  against, 
Genevieve ;  till  she  knows  you,  she  will  be  cross  with  you." 

He  warned  me  of  everything,  sir,  and  told  me  how  I  must  behave, 
so  as  to  be  agreeable  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  to  be  loved  in 
the  house.  I  thanked  him  and  said:  **  Do  not  fear,  Cyprian  ;  have 
I  not  been  in  service  all  my  life  ? "  Then  I  admired  the  fir-trees, 

L  2 
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arbres  firuitiers,  les  niches  couvertes  de  leurs  tolts  pointuB  de  paille 
gnae,  pour  que  la  neige  glissat  dessus ;  les  canards  dans  la  mare, 
les  poules  dans  le  verger,  enfin  tout,  quoi !  et  je  pensais :  Je  n'anrais 
pas  besoin  de  tant  avec  Cyprien !  II  me  ramena  toute  contente  i  la 
maison,  oi^  les  vieillards  buvaient  encore,  quoiaue  le  soleil  flU  d§ji 
haut  dans  le  milieu  du  ciel,  et  me  fit  voir  la  cnambre  que  j'aurais 
avec  lui  au-dessus  de  Tetable;  on  y  montait  par  une  ^dwlle  de 
sapin,  et  il  y  avait  une  petite  galerie  devant,  toute  tapiss^e  de  matsy 
luisant  comme  si  la  muraille  exit  §te  de  For.  La  chambre  ^tait 
basse  et  petite,  tout  en  bois  de  sapin  poll  comme  un  coffire.  Nous 
redescenoimes  Techelle ;  le  mulct,  tout  hamache,  nous  attendait  en 
bas.  Le  p^re  Cyprien  me  remit  dessus.  Tout  le  pays  me  fit  la 
conduite  jusqu'au  pont  rouge,  et  nous  redescendtmes,  Cyprien  et 
moi,  fiances  et  contents,  par  oii  nous  §tions  montes  le  matin. 

the  barley,  the  fruit-trees,  the  stacks  covered  with  their  pointed 
thatch  of  dry  straw  to  make  the  snow  sUde  off;  the  ducks  in  the 
pond,  the  poultry  wandering  about  the  orchard,  everything,  in  short ; 
and  I  thought  within  myself,  I  should  not  want  all  this  with  Cy- 
prian !  He  then  brought  me  back,  very  happy,  to  the  house,  where 
the  old  men  were  still  drinking,  though  the  sun  was  already  high  in 
the  heavens,  and  showed  me  the  room  that  he  and  I  were  to  nave 
above  the  ox-stall ;  the  way  up  to  it  was  by  a  wooden  ladder,  and  it 
had  a  little  gallery  in  front  lined  with  shining  maize  stalks,  that 
looked  as  bright  as  if  the  walls  were  made  of  gold.  The  room  was 
low  and  small,  wainscoted  with  polished  deal,  smooth  and  as  well 
rubbed  as  a  work-box.  We  came  down  the  ladder ;  the  mule,  ready 
harnessed,  was  waiting  for  us.  Father  Cyprian  lifted  me  up  on  her 
back.  All  the  people  of  the  country  accompanied  us  to  the  red 
bridge  J  and  Cyprian  and  I,  betrothed  and  happy,  went  back  by  the 
same  road  we  had  travelled  in  the  morning. 


BULWER.— ALICE. 


There  was,  however,  another  trait — deeper  than  that  of  temper — 
in  Maltravers,  and  which  was,  unlike  the  latter,  more  manifest  to 
her  than  to  others ;  his  contempt  for  all  the  things  her  young  and 
fresh  enthusiasm  had  been  taught  to  prize — the  fame,  that  endeared 
and  hallowed  him  to  her  eyes — the  excitement  of  ambition,  and 

Cependant  un  autre  defaut  de  Maltravers,  plus  essentiellement 
lie  a  la  direction  naturelle  de  son  esprit,  se  manifestait  particulidre- 
ment  devant  Evelyn.  C'etait  le  mepris  pour  des  choses  que  la  jeu- 
nesse  enthousiaste  se  plait  a  reverer,  pour  cette  memerenomm^e  qui 
le  rcndait  cher  et  sacre  a  ses  yeux.  II  parlait  avec  le  dedain  le  plus 
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its  rewards.  He  spoke  with  such  bitter  disdain  of  great  names  and 
great  deeds.  "  Children  of  a  larger  growth  they  were,**  said  he, 
one  day,  in  answer  to  her  defence  of  the  luminaries  of  their  kind, 
"  allured  by  baubles  as  poor  as  the  rattle  and  the  doll's  house — how 
many  have  been  made  great,  as  the  word  is,  by  their  vices !  Paltry 
eraft  won  command  to  Themistocles.  To  escape  his  duns,  the  pro- 
fli^te  Cffisar  heads  an  army,  and  achieves  his  laurels.  Brutus,  the 
aristocrat,  stabs  his  patron,  that  patricians  might  again  trample  on 
plebeians,  and  that  posterity  might  talk  of  him.  The  love  of  post- 
humous fame,  what  is  it  but  as  puerile  a  passion  for  notoriety  as 
that  which  made  a  Frenchman  I  once  knew  lay  out  two  thousand 
pounds  in  sugar-phims  P  To  be  talked  of— how  poor  a  desire !  Does 
it  matter  whether  it  be  by  the  gossips  of  this  age  or  the  next  ? 
Some  men  are  urged  on  to  fame  by  poverty — that  is  an  excuse 
for  this  trouble ;  but  there  is  no  more  nobleness  in  the  motive,  than 
in  that  which  makes  yon  poor  ploughman  sweat  in  the  eye  of 
Phoebus.  In  fact,  the  larger  part  of  eminent  men,  instead  of  being 
inspired  by  any  lofty  desire  to  benefit  their  species,  or  enrich  the 
human  mind,  have  acted  or  composed  without  any  definite  object 
beyond  the  satisfying  a  restless  appetite  for  excitement,  or  indulging 
the  dreams  of  a  selfish  glory.    And  when  nobler  aspirations  have 

amer  des  grands  noms,  des  grandes  actions.  Un  jour  elle  avait  pris 
la  defense  de  ces  hommes  qui  brillent  dans  les  si^cles  comme  les 
§toiles  dans  les  cieux :  "  C'^taient,*'  lui  dit-il,  "  des  enfants  de  propor- 
tions plus  Tastes  que  les  autres,  voila  tout;  ils  ont  visi  a  des 
babioles  aussi  fiitiles  que  les  poupees  et  les  hochets  des  v^ritables 
en&nts ;  et  combien  il  en  est  parmi  eux  qui  ne  devinrent  grands, 
selon  I'acception  mondaine  du  terme,  que  par  leurs  vices !  L'in- 
trigue  conduisit  Th§mistocle  au  commandement.  Pour  6chapper  k 
ses  cr^anciers,  C^sar  se  mit  a  la  tete  d'une  arm§e,  et  cueiuit  ses 
beaux  lauriers.  Uaristocrate  Brutus  a  poignard^  son  bienfaiteur 
pour  conserver  aux  patriciens  le  pouvoir  d'ecraser  les  pl§b6iens,  et 
faire  passer  son  nom  d  la  post§rit§.  Le  desir  d*une  renommee  post- 
hume  est  assur^ment  aussi  pu^ril  que  cette  envie  de  se  faire  re- 
marquer  qui  induisitun  Fran9ais  de  ma  connaissance  a  depenser  cin- 
quante  mule  francs  en  drag^es.  Est-il,  en  effet,  une  plus  miserable 
nmtaisie  que  celle  de  faire  parler  de  soi  ?  Peu  importe  que  I'on 
cherche  ii  foumir  matiere  au  commerage  du  siecle  ou  a  celui  des 
sidcles  k  venir !  Quelques  uns  sent  pouss§s  a  la  cel§brit§  par  la 
penurie ;  c'est  une  excuse  pour  leurs  efforts,  mais  ces  efforts  n'ont 
pas  un  motif  plus  noble  que  ceux  du  pauvre  laboureur  qui  brave  le 
soleil  et  la  gelee  pour  gagner  son  pain.  Dans  le  fait,  la  plupart 
des  hommes  §minents,  loin  d'etre  inspires  par  la  passion  sublime  et 
bienfaisante  de  servir  leurs  semblables,  d'enrichir  Fesprit  humain, 
ont  agi,  ont  6crit  sans  objet  defini,  outre  le  satisfaction  du  besoin 
insatiable  d'^molions,  Tune  des  infirmites  de  Tesp^ce,  ou  les  esp^- 
rances  chim^riques  de  gloire  personnelle.    Et  si  des  vues  plus 
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fired  them,  it  has  too  often  been  but  to  wild  fanaticism  and  san- 

nary  crime.  What  dupes  of  glory  were  ever  animated  by  a 
^ler  faith,  a  higher  ambition,  than  the  frantic  followers  of  Maho- 
met?— taught  to  believe  that  it  was  virtue  to  ravage  the  earth,  and 
that  they  sprang  from  the  battle-field  into  paradise.  Religion  and 
liberty — love  of  country — ^what  splendid  motives  of  action !  Lo,  the 
results,  when  the  motives  are  keen — ^the  action  once  commenced! 
Behold  the  Inquisition ;  the  Days  of  Terror ;  the  Ck>uncil  of  Ten, 
and  the  Dungeons  of  Venice !" 

"  "What  would  society  be,"  said  Evelyn,  "  if  all  men  thought  as 
you  do,  and  acted  up  to  ihe  theory  ?  No  literature,  no  art,  no  glory, 
no  patriotism,  no  virtue,  no  civilization !  You  analyse  men's  motiyes 
— ^how  can  you  be  sure  you  judge  rightly  ?  Look  to  the  resnlts-j- 
our  benefit,  our  enlightenment !  If  the  result  be  ^reat,  ambition  is 
a  virtue,  no  matter  what  motive  awakened  it.    Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

exaltees  les  ont  quelquefois  animus,  elles  ont  trop  souvent  conduit 
au  fanatisme,  d  la  cruaut§.  Quelles  dupes  de  la  gloire  furent  jamais 
mises  en  mouvement  par  une  foi  plus  profonde,  une  plus  haute 
ambition  que  les  fanatiques  adherents  de  Mahomet,  qui  se  fedsaient 
ime  vertu  de  ravager  la  terre,  et  croyaient  fermement,  lor8qu*]lB 
mouraient  sur  le  champ  de  bataille,  entrer  de  plein  saut  en  paradis  ? 
La  religion,  la  liberty,  Tamour  de  la  patrie,  quels  superbes  motifr 
d'action!  Voyez  les  resultats  (]^uand  ces  motifs  ont  exerc6  une  puis- 
sante  influence !  Voyez  Tinquisition,  la  terreur  r^volutionnaire  en 
France,  et  le  conseil  des  dix  et  les  cachets  de  Venise ! " 

'*Que  deviendrait  la  societe,**  dit  Evelyn,  '*si  tons  les  hommes 
pensaient  comme  vous,  et  agissaient  d'aprds  vos  id§es  ?  La  litt^ra- 
ture,  les  arts,  la  gloire,  le  patriotisme,  la  vertu,  la  civilisation,  tout 
cela  serait  aneanti !  Vous  analysez  les  motifs  des  hommes ;  Ites- 
vous  bien  sur  de  les  juger  sainement  ?  Regardez  les  resultats,  le 
bien-^tre  physique,  le  penectionnement  de  Tesprit.  Si  les  resultats 
sent  grands,  Tambition  est  une  vertu,  quels  que  soient  les  motifs 
qui  Font  eveillee.    N*est-ce  pas  ainsi  ? 


MIGNET.— HISTOIRE  DE  MARIE  STUART. 

(conclusion.) 

Telle  fut  Tissue  de  la  lutte  long^e  et  in^gale  des  deux  religions 
dans  la  Grande  firetagne.    Marie  Stuart  succomba  avec  Tancienne ; 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  protracted  and  unequal  struggle  of  the 
two  religions  in  Great  Britain.    Mary  Stuart  fell  together  with  the 
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Elizabeth  s'affennit  avec  la  nouvelle.  £n  soutenant  une  cause 
pour  ainsi  dire  perdue,  Marie  Stuart  ne  fut  ni  heureuse  pendant  sa 
vie,  ni  veng^e  apr^s  sa  mort.  La  position  ou  eUe  se  trouva  plac§e 
dds  son  retour  de  France  en  Ecosse,  et  la  croyance  qu'elle  ambitionna 
d'y  r^tablir,  contribudrent  a  ses  infortunes  au  moins  autant  que  ses 
passions  et  ses  fautes. 

L'Ecosse  ayait  §te,  de  tous  les  temps,  difficile  a  d^fendre  et  a 
gouvemer.  Cinq  rois  de  la  maison  ae  Stuart  avaient  p^ri  pour 
avoir  tent^  d'en  assurer  Tind^pendance  vis-a-vis  de  TAngleterre,  et 
d'y  constituer  FautoritS  publique  contre  la  noblesse  feodale.  Le 
dernier  qui  avait  6t^  accabl§  sous  le  poids  de  cette  tache  6tait 
Jacques  V.,  le  p^  infortun§  de  la  plus  infortun^e  Marie  Stuart 
En  mourant  a  rage  de  trente  ans,  et  en  laissant  pour  reener  apres 
lui  une  fille  4gee  de  six  jours,  il  annon9a  avec  une  mSancolique 
pr^voyance  le  sort  de  son  pays  et  de  sa  race.  Une  guerre  s'engagea 
autour  du  berceau  de  sa  tnste  b^riti^re,  pour  savoir  si  elle  entrerait 
dans  la  maison  des  Valois  ou  dans  celle  des  Tudor ;  si  elle  Spouse- 
rait  le  petit-fils  de  Fran9ois  I®S  ou  serait  mariee  au  ms  de 
Henri  Vlll. ;  si  TEcosse  resterait  independante  sous  le  protectorat 
de  la  France,  ou  si  elle  se  confondrait  avec  TAngleterre  par  une 
incorporation  depuis  longtemps  recherchSe.  Le  parti  de  UindS- 
pendance  Temporta  sur  le  parti  de  Tunion,  et  Marie,  encore  enfant, 
lut  conduite  en  France.    C'est  IsL  que  s'ecouldrent  ses  plus  douces 

ancient  creed ;  Elizabeth  became  powerful  with  the  new  one.  By 
maintaining  a  lost  cause,  Mary  Stuart  was  neither  happy  during 
her  life,  nor  avenged  after  her  death.  The  position,  in  which  she 
found  herself  placed  on  her  return  from  France  and  Scotland,  and 
the  creed,  which  she  aimed  at  restoring  in  her  dominions,  contri- 
buted to  her  misfortunes,  at  least  as  much  as  her  passions  and  her 
fiiults. 

Scotland  had  in  all  times  been  difficult  to  defend  and  govern.  Five 
kings  of  the  house  of  Stuart  had  perished  for  having  attempted  to 
secure  its  independence  of  England,  and  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  crown  against  the  feudal  nobility.  The  last,  who  had  sunk 
under  the  weight  of  this  task,  was  James  Y.,  the  unfortunate  father 
of  the  still  more  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart.  By  his  death,  at  thirty 
vears  of  age,  leaving  as  his  successor  a  daughter  only  six  days  old, 
he  predicted  with  melancholy  foresight  the  fate  of  his  country  and 
his  race.  A  conflict  commenced  around  the  very  cradle  of  his 
infant  heiress,  as  to  whether  she  should  enter  the  house  of  Valois 
or  that  of  Tudor;  whether  she  should  marry  the  grandson  of 
Francis  I.  or  the  son  of  Henry  VHI. ;  whether  Scotland  should 
remain  independent,  under  the  protectorate  of  France,  or  whether 
it  should  be  incorporated  with  England  by  a  union,  which  had  long 
been  sought.  The  partisans  of  independence  overcame  the  advo- 
cates of  union,  and  Mary,  still  a  child,  was  sent  to  France.  In  that 
country  her  happiest  and  most  delightful  days  were  passed ;  but 
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€t  ses  plus  charmantes  ann^es.  Pendant  ce  temps  groississait  en 
Ecosse  la  tempete  qui  devait  troubler  tout  le  reste  de  sa  vie. 
Gouvemee  tour  sL  tour  par  un  regent  du  parti  fran9ais,  le  due  de 
Chatellerault,  ou  par  une  regente  d*origine  franyaise,  Marguerite 
de  Lorraine,  soeur  des  Guise,  TEcosse,  en  lutte  aveo  I'Angleterre, 
alli§e  avec  la  France,  s'enfon9a  de  plus  en  plus  dans  ses  divisions. 
Aux  causes  toujours  subsistantes,  et  en  ce  moment  ranim^es  des 
anciennes  querelles,  s*en  ajout^rent  d'autres:  la  reformation  reli- 
gieuse  vint  fortifier  Tindependance  feodale,  et  meler  Tardeur  des 
nouvelles  croyances  a  T^nergie  des  vieux  int^r^ts.  Elle  donna  la 
democratic  presbyt^rienne  pour  alli§e  sL  Taristocratie  'territoriale. 
Ce  grand  ^v^nement  s'^tait  accompli  durant  Tabsence  de  Marie 
Stuart,  qui  en  retoumant,  vers  Tautomne  de  1561,  sur  le  tr6ne  de 
ses  ancdtres,  se  trouva  en  butte  k  des  dangers  bien  plus  redoutables 
que  ceux  auxquels  n'avaient  pu  r^sister  tant  d*autres  rois  avant 

Pour  commander  en  reine  i  une  noblesse  toute-puissante,  sans 
proYoquer  ses  soul^vements,  pour  pratiquer  le  culte  catholique, 
sans  exciter  la  defiance  a^essive  des  protestants,  pour  conserver 
la  plenitude  de  son  autorite  souveraine  vis-a-vis  de  I'Angleterre, 
sans  s'exposer  aux  menses  et  aux  attaques  de  I'inqui^te  Elizabeth, 
qu'apportait  Marie  Stuart  en  Ecosse  ?  Elle  ne  connaissait  pas  les 
usages  du  pays  qu'elle  etait  appelee  a  regir,  et  elle  en  condamnait 

during  this  period  the  tempest  which  was  to  destroy  the  peace  of  her 
future  life  continued  to  increase  in  Scotland.  Governed  first  by 
the  Duke  of  Chatellerault,  a  regent  devoted  to  the  French  party, 
and  secondly,  by  Margaret  of  Lorraine,  sister  of  the  Guises,  a 
recent  of  French  extraction,  Scotland,  at  war  with  England,  and  in 
aUiance  with  France,  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  party  divi- 
sions. To  the  old  causes  of  quarrel,  which  still  subsisted  and  were 
now  revived,  new  ones  were  added :  the  reformation  of  religion 
occurred  to  strengthen  the  feudal  independence  of  the  nobles,  and 
to  mingle  the  ardour  of  a  new  belief  with  the  energy  of  ancient 
interests.  It  allied  the  Presbyterian  democracy  to  the  territorial 
aristocracy.  This  great  event  took  place  during  the  absence  of 
Mary  Stuart,  who,  on  returning  to  the  throne  of  her  ancestors  in 
the  autumn  of  1561,  found  herself  exposed  to  dangers  of  a  far  more 
formidable  character  than  those  which  her  predecessors  had  been 
unable  to  resist. 

In  order  to  rule  as  a  queen  over  her  powerful  nobility,  without 
provoking  them  to  insurrection ;  to  practise  the  Catholic  form  of 
worship,  without  exciting  the  aggressive  distrust  of  the  Protestants ; 
and  to  preserve  the  plenitude  of  her  sovereign  authority  in  her  re- 
lations with  England,  without  exposing  herself  to  the  intrigues  and 
attacks  of  the  restless  Elizabeth, — in  order  to  do  these  things,  what 
qualifications  did  Mary  Stuart  bring  with  her  to  Scotland  ?  She 
condemned  the  religion,  and  was  unacquainted  with  the  customs  of 
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la  religion.  Sortant  d'une  cour  brillante  et  raffin^e,  elle  revesait, 
pleine  de  regrets  et  de  degoiits,  au  milieu  des  montagnes  sauvaf  es 
et  des  habitants  incultes  de  TEcosse.  Plus  aimable  quliabile, 
trds-ardente  et  nuUement  circonspecte,  elle  y  revenait  avec  une  gr^ce 
deplacee,  une  beauts  dangereuse,  une  intelligence  vive  mais  mobile, 
une  ame  g^n^reuse  mais  emport^e,  le  goilt  des  arts,  Tamour  des 
aventures,  toutes  les  passions  d'une  femme  jointes  sL  Textrlme 
liberte  d'une  veuve.  Bien  qu'elle  eCit  un  grand  courage,  elle  ne 
s'en  servit  que  pour  pr^cipiter  ses  malheurs,  et  elle  employa  son 
esprit  a  mieux  faire  les  fiEtutes  vers  lesquelles  Tentrainaient  sa 
situation  et  son  caractdre.  Elle  eut  I'imprudence  de  se  presenter 
comme  lli^ritiere  legitime  de  la  coiironne  d'An^leterre,  et  de 
devenxr  ainsi  la  rivale  d'Elizabeth ;  elle  servit  d'appui  et  d'esperance 
au  catholicisme  vaincu  dans  Ttle,  et  encourut  par  la  I'implacable 
inimitie  du  parti  r^fonn§,  qui  voulait  sauver  a  tout  prix  la  revolu- 
tion religieuse  qu'il  avait  faite. 

Ce  n'est  pas  tout.  Les  perils  auxquels  Texposaient  I'exercice  de 
son  pouvoir,  les  pretentions  de  sa  naissance,  les  ambitions  de  sa  foi, 
elle  les  agerava  par  les  torts  de  sa  conduite  privee.  Le  ^oillt 
soudain  quelle  ressentit  pour  Damley,  les  fanmiarites  excessives 
qu'elle  eut  avec  Riccio,  et  la  confiance  qu'elle  lui  accorda,  la  passion 
efiren^e  qui  I'entraina  vers  Bothwell,  lui  furent  §^lement  funestes. 
En  ^levant  jusqu'a  elle,  comme  epouxet  comme  roi,  un  jeunc  gentil- 

the  country,  which  she  was  called  to  rule.  Leaving  a  brilliant  and 
refined  court,  she  returned  full  of  regret  and  disgust  to  the  wild 
mountains  and  uncultivated  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  More 
amiable  than  politic,  very  ardent,  and  not  at  all  circumspect,  she 
returned  thither  with  misplaced  elegance,  dangerous  beauty,  a  quick 
but  restless  intellect,  a  generous  but  excitable  temperament,  a  taste 
for  the  arts,  a  love  for  adventure,  and  all  the  passions  of  a  woman 
combined  with  the  extreme  liberty  of  a  widow.  Although  possessed 
of  great  courage,  it  only  served  to  hasten  her  misfortunes  ;  and  she 
employed  her  mind  in  committing  with  better  grace  those  faults,  to 
which  she  was  uiged  by  her  position  and  character.  She  had  the 
imprudence  to  present  herself  as  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  of 
England,  and  thus  to  become  Uie  rival  of  Elizabeth ;  she  served  as 
the  support  and  hope  of  the  vanquished  Catholics  in  her  kingdom, 
and  thus  incurred  the  implacable  enmity  of  the  reformed  party,  who 
were  determined  to  maintain  at  all  risks  the  religious  revolution 
which  they  had  occasioned. 

Nor  was  this  aU.  The  dangers  to  which  she  was  exposed  by  the 
exercise  of  her  authority,  the  pretensions  of  her  birth,  and  the 
ambition  of  her  creed,  were  aggravated  by  the  errors  of  her  private 
conduct.  Her  sudden  liking  for  Damley,  the  excessive  familiari- 
ties, which  she  allowed  Rizzio,  and  the  confidence,  which  she  reposed 
in  him,  combined  with  the  ungovernable  passion,  which  she  felt  for 
Bothwell,  were  all  equally  fat3  to  her.  By  raising  to  the  rank  of  her 
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homme  d§pourvu  de  tout,  hors  des  agr^ments  de  la  penonne,  et 
dont  elle  se  degoHta.  si  vtte ;  en  faisant  son  secretaire  et  son  foyori 
d'un  §tran^er  et  d'un  catholique ;  en  consentant  k  devenir  la  femme 
da  meurtner  de  son  mari,  elle  an6antit  elle-mlme  son  autorit^. 
Aprds  avoir  perdu  sa  couronne,  elle  exposa  inconsider^ment  sa 
Uberte.  Elle  chercha  un  asile,  sans  ^tre  a88ur§e  de  I'y  reoevoir,  dans 
le  royaume  m4me  de  son  ennemie ;  et  apr^s  s'^tre  mise  k  la  mere! 
d'Eli^abeth,  elle  conspira  contre  elle  avec  bien  pen  de  chance  de  la 
renverser.  Du  fond  de  sa  prison  o^  eUe  avait  et§  inicpement  jet^y 
et  ou  elle  §tait  iniquement  detenue,  elle  crut  pouvoir,  de  concert 


en  sa  faveur.  Les  souleyements  qu'il  tenta  en  Aneleterre  depuis 
1569,  et  les  trames  qu'il  y  ourdit  jusqu'en  1586,  acner^rent  de  le 
miner,  en  causant  la  mort  ou  la  mite  de  ses  chefs  les  plus  entre- 
prenants.  La  croisade  maritime  discut^e  i  Rome,  i  Madrid,  k 
firuxelles,  d^s  1570,  et  convenue  en  1586,  pour  abattre  Elizabeth 
et  relever  Marie  Stuart,  loin  de  placer  sur  le  trone  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne  la  reine  des  catholiques,  la  fit  monter  sur  T^chafaud. 

L'echafaud,  tel  fut  done  le  terme  de  cette  vie  ouverte  par  I'ez- 
patriation,  sem§e  de  traverses,  remplie  de  fautes,  presque  toujours 

husband  and  king  a  young  gentleman  devoid  of  all  merit,  except  per- 
sonal attractions — by  the  sudden  aversion  and  disgust,  which  sne  felt 
for  him,  by  making  a  Catholic  foreigner  her  secretary  and  favourite, 
and  by  consenting  to  become  the  wife  of  her  husband's  murderer,  she 
gave  the  death-blow  to  her  own  authority.  After  having  lost  her 
crown,  she  inconsiderately  exposed  herself  to  the  loss  of  her  liberty. 
She  sought  an  asylum  in  the  dominions  of  her  enemy,  before  she 
had  been  assured  that  one  would  be  granted  to  her,  and  after  throw- 
ing herself  upon  the  mercy  of  Elizabeth,  she  conspired  ag;ainst  her 
with  but  little  chance  of  success.  From  her  captivitjr  in  the 
prison  in  which  she  had  been  iniquitously  thrown,  and  in  which 
she  was  iniquitously  confined,  she  thought  she  should  be  able,  in 
concert  with  the  Catholic  party,  to  provide  means  for  her  deliver-r 
ance;  but  she  only  laboured  for  her  own  destruction.  The 
Catholics  were  too  feeble  in  the  island,  and  too  disunited  on  the 
continent,  to  revolt  or  interfere  usefully  in  her  behalf.  The  insur- 
rections, which  they  attempted  in  England,  and  the  conspiracies, 
which  they  framed  until  1586,  com|)leted  their  ruin,  by  causing  the 
death  or  exile  of  their  most  enterprising  partisans.  The  mantime 
crusade  discussed  at  Rome,  Madrid,  and  Brussels  in  1570,  and 
determined  upon  in  1586,  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  Elizabeth, 
and  restoring  Mary  Stuart,  far  from  placing  theCathohc  queen  on 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  only  conducted  her  to  the  scaffold. 

The  scaffold !  such  was  then  tne  end  of  a  life  which,  commencing 
with  expatriation,  was  chequered  by  reverses,  filled  with  errors, 
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douloureuse,  et  un  mcment  coupable,  mais  orn^e  de  tant  de 
charmes,  touchante  par  tant  d^infortunes,  §pur6e  par  d'aussi  longues 
expiations,  finie  avec  tant  de  grandeur.  Marie  Stuart,  victime  de 
la  vieille  feodalit^  ^cossaise  et  de  la  nouvelle  revolution  religieuse, 
emporta  avec  elle  lea  esp^rancea  du  pouvoir  absolu  et  du  catho- 
licisme.  Toutefois,  aes  descendants,  parvenus  a  la  couronne 
d'Angleterre  seize  annees  apr^s  sa  mort,  la  suivirent  dans  la  voie 
dangereuse  oil  plusieurs  de  ses  anc^tres  I'avaient  pr^cedee.     Son 

Setit-fils,  Charles  I«',  en  voulant  §tablir  la  monarchie  absolue,  fut 
6capit6  comme  elle,  et  son  arri^re-petit-fils,  Jacques  II.,  en  essay- 
ant,  comme  elle,  de  restaurer  le  catholicisme,  fut  jete  du  tr6ne  dans 
I'exiL  Apres  lui  s'etei^it  sur  la  terre  6trangere  cette  race  des 
Stuarts,  que  son  esprit  mconsid6r§,  son  caract^re  aventureux  et  la 
fatalite  de  son  r61e  ont  rendue  Tune  des  plus  tragiques  de  lliistoire. 

unfortunate  almost  throughout  its  course,  and  guilty  at  one  period 
— ^but  adorned  by  so  many  charms,  rendered  touching  by  so  many 
sufferings,  purified  by  so  long  an  expiation,  and  terminated  with 
so  much  dignity :  Mary  Stuart,  a  victim  to  the  old  feudalism  and 
the  new  revolution  of  Scotland,  carried  with  her  to  the  grave  the 
hopes  of  absolute  power  and  of  Catholicism.  Nevertheless,  her 
descendants,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  sixteen  years 
after  her  death,  followed  her  in  the  dangerous  course,  in  which  she 
had  heksn  preceded  by  so  many  of  her  ancestors.  Her  fi;randson, 
Charles  I.,  was,  like  her,  beheaded  for  attempting  to  establish  abso- 
lute monarchy ;  and  her  great-grandson,  James  II.,  in  trying,  like 
her,  to  restore  Catholicism,  lost  his  throne  and  was  driven  into 
exile :  a  foreign  land  witnessed  the  extinction  of  the  royal  line  of 
the  Stuarts — a  family,  that  became  one  of  the  most  tragic  in  the 
annals  of  history,  by  their  inconsiderate  spirit,  their  adventurous 
character,  and  the  continued  fatality  of  theur  career. 


VICrrOR  HUGO.— NOTRE  DAME  DE  PARIS. 

Depuis  plusieurs  iours  il  6tait  sur  ses  gardes.  H  voyait  sans  cesse 
r6der  autour  de  F^glise  des  hommes  k  mine  sinistre,  oui  ne  quittaient 
pas  des  yeux  I'asile  de  la  jeune  fille.  Tout-d-coup  il  lui  parut  que 
ut  silhouette  du  quai  avait  quelque  chose  de  singulier,  qu^l  y  avait 
un  mouvement  sur  ce  point ;  que  la  ligne  du  parapet  d^tachee  en 
noir  sur  la  blancheur  ae  I'eau  n'etait  pas  droite  et  tranquille,  sem- 

For  several  days  past  he  had  been  upon  his  ^ard.  He  had  ob- 
served suspicious-looking  men  incessantly  prowhng  about  the  church, 
and  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  young  girl's  asylum.  All  at 
once,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  outline  of  pie  quay  had  an  extraor- 
dinary appearance, — that  there  was  a  movement  at  that  point ;  that 
the  blacK  line  of  the  parapet,  defined  upon  the  white  surface  of  the 
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blablement  a  celle  des  autres  quais,  mais  qu*elle  ondulait  a,u  regard 
comme  les  vagues  d'un  fieuve,  ou  comme  les  t^tes  d'une  foule  en 
marche.  Au  moment  on  Quasimodo  s'^puisait  en  conjectures,  il 
lui  sembla  que  le  mouvement  reparaissait  dans  la  rue  du  Parris. 
Enfin  si  epaisse  que  fut  Tobscunt^,  11  vit  une  t^te  de  eolonne  d6- 
boucher  par  cette  rue,  et  en  un  instant  se  repandre  dans  la  place  da 
Parvis  une  foule  dont  on  ne  pouvait  rien  distmguer,  sinon  que  c*6tait 
une  foule.  Ce  spectacle  avait  sa  terreur.  II  est  probable  que  cette 
procession  singuiidre,  qui  semblait  si  int§res8§e  k  se  d^rober  sous 
une  profonde  obscurite,  ne  gardait  pas  un  silence  moins  profond ; 
cependant  un  bruit  quelconque  devait  s'en  ^chapper,  ne  f^t-ce  qu'un 
pietinement. 

Mais  ce  bruit  n'arrivait  pas  m^me  k  Quasimodo  ;  et  cette  erande 
multitude,  dont  il  voyait  a  peine  quelque  chose,  et  dont  il  n^ten- 
dait  rien,  s'agitant  et  marchant  n§anmoins  si  prds  de  lui,  lui  fftisait 
Teffet  d'une  cohue  de  morts  muette,  impalpable,  perdue  dans  une 
fumee  ....  La  foule  semblait  ^ossir  i  cnaque  instant  dans  le  Par- 
vis.  Tout-a-coup  une  lumi^re  brilla,  et  en  un  instant  sept  ou  huit 
torches  allumees  se  promen^rent  sur  les  tetes,  en  secouant  dans* 
Fombre  leurs  touffes  de  flammes.  Quasimodo  vit  alors  distincte- 
ment  moutonner  dans  le  Parvis  un  effrayant  troupeau  dliommes  et 
de  femmes  en  haiUons,  armes  de  faux,  de  piques,  de  serpes,  de  per- 
tuisanes,  dont  les  mi]le  pointes  ^tincelaient.    (^i  et  1^  des  fourches 

water,  was  not  straight  and  steady  like  that  of  the  other  quays,  but 
that  it  undulated  to  the  eye,  like  the  waves  of  a  river,  or  like  the 
heads  of  a  moving  multitude.  While  Quasimodo  was  forming  all 
sorts  of  conjectures,  the  movement  seemed  to  reappear  in  ,the  rue 
du  Parvis.  At  last,  notwithstanding  the  intense  darkness,  he  per- 
ceived the  head  of  a  column  approaching  through  this  street,  and 
the  next  moment  a  crowd  spread  itself  over  the  place  du  Parvis, 
where  nothing  could  be  distinguished  but  that  it  was  a  crowd.  This 
sight  was  alarming.  It  is  probable  that  this  singular  procession, 
which  seemed  to  make  a  point  of  concealing  itself  in  profound 
darkness,  was  equally  careful  to  maintain  profound  silence;  it 
could  not,  however,  help  making  some  noise,  were  it  only  the  tram- 
pling of  feet. 

But  even  this  sound  reached  not  the  ear  of  Quasimodo ;  and  this 
vast  multitude,  of  which  he  could  scarcely  see  anything,  and  of  which 
he  heard  absolutely  nothing,  though  all  was  bustle  and  motion  near 
him,  must  have  had  the  effect  of  an  army  of  the  dead,  mute,  im- 
palpable, and  shrouded  in  vapour The  crowd  seemed  to  in- 
crease every  moment  in  the  Parvis.  All  at  once  a  light  appeared, 
and  in  an  instant  seven  or  eight  lighted  torches  rose  above  the  head 
of  the  multitude,  shaking  their  tufts  of  flame  amid  the  darkness. 
These  did  Quasimodo  distinctly  perceive  to  be  a  frightful  rabble  of 
men  and  women  in  rags,  ^(rmed  with  scythes,  pikes,  hillocks,  and  hal- 
berts,  with  their  thousand  glistening  heads.    Here  and  there  black 
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noires  faisaient  des  comes  k  ces  faces  hideuses.  Un  homme,  qui 
tenait  une  torche  a  la  main  et  une  boullaye  de  I'autre,  monta  sur 
une  borne  et  paxut  haranguer.  £n  meme  temps  T^trange  arm^e  fit 
quelques  Evolutions,  comme  si  elle  prenait  poste  autour  de  I'eglise. 
Quasimodb  ramassa  sa  lanteme  et  descendit  sur  la  plate-forme  d'entre 
les  tours,  pour  voir  de  plus  pr^s,  et  aviser  aux  moyens  de  defense. 

Quand  les  premieres  dispositions  furent  terminees,  le  digne  chef 
de  la  bande  monta  sur  le  parapet  du  Parvis,  et  eleva  sa  voix  rauque 
et  bourrue,  se  tenant  toume  vers  Notre-Dame,  et  agitant  sa  torche 
dont  la  lumidre,  tourment^e  par  le  vent  et  voil^e  si  tout  moment  de 
sa  propre  fum^e,  faisait  paraitre  et  disparaitre  aux  yeux  la  rougeatre 
fa9ade  de  I'eglise.  "  A  toi,  Louis  de  Beaumont,  eveque  de  Paris, 
moi  Clopin  'Irouillefou,  roi  de  Thunes,  grand-coesre,  prince  de 
Targot,  Eveque  des  fous,  je  dis : — ^Notre  soeur,  faussement  condamnee 
pour  magie,s'est  refugiEe  dans  ton  eglise.  Tu  lui  dois  asile  et 
sauvegarde.  Or  la  cour  de  parlement  Vy  veut  reprendre,  et  tu  y 
consens.  Cest  pourquoi  nous  te  sommons  de  nous  rendre  la  fille, 
si  tu  veux  sauver  ton  Eglise."  Un  truand  prEsenta  sa  banniere  a 
Clopin,  qui  la  planta  solennellement  entre  deux  paves.  C'etait  une 
fourche,  aux  dents  de  laquelle  pendait  saignant  un  quartier  de 
charogne.     Cela  fait,  le  roi  de  Thunes  s*ecria :  **  En  avant,  mes  fils ! " 

Trente  hommes  robustes,  i  membres  carres,  a  face  de  serruriers, 

forks  projected  like  horns  over  hideous  faces.  A  man,  who  held  a 
torch  in  one  hand  and  a  cudgel  in  the  other,  got  upon  a  mile-stone 
and  appeared  to  be  haranguing  them.  At  the  same  time  the  strange 
army  made  some  evolutions,  as  if  they  were  going  to  post  them- 
selves around  the  church.  Quasimodo  took  up  his  lantern,  and 
went  down  to  the  platform  between  the  towers,  to  obtain  ia  nearer 
view,  and  to  arrange  his  means  of  defence. 

As  soon  as  the  first  arrangements  were  terminated,  the  worthy 
chief  of  the  band  mounted  upon  the  parapet  of  the  Parvis,  and 
raised  his  harsh  and  husky  voice,  turning  his  face  towards  Notre 
Dame,  and  at  the  same  time  waving  his  torch,  the  flame  of  which, 
blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  ever  and  anon  almost  drowned  in  its 
own  smoke,  now  reddened  the  fa9ade  of  the  church,  and  presently 
left  it  buried  in  darkness.  **  To  thee,  Louis  de  Beaumont,  bishop 
of  Paris,  I,  Clopin  TrouiUefou,  king  of  Thunes,  grand  Coesre, 
prince  of  Slang,  give  this  notice : — Our  sister,  falsely  condemned 
lor  magic,  has  taken  sanctuary  in  thy  church.  Thou  owest  her 
safeguard  and  protection.  Now,  the«court  of  parliament  wishes  to 
lay  nold  of  her  again,  and  thou  consentest  thereto ;  we  summon 
thee,  then,  to  surrender  the  girl  to  us,  if  thou  wouldst  save  thy 
church.**  One  of  the  vagabonds  delivered  his  banner  to  Clopin,  who 
solemnly  planted  it  between  two  paving-stones.  It  was  a  pitch-fork, 
on  the  prongs  of  which  hung  a  lump  of  bleeding  carrion.  This 
done,  the  king  of  Thunes  cried  out :  "  Forward !  my  lads ! " 

Thirty  stout  men,  fellows  with  brawny  limbs  and  the  faces  of 
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sortirent  des  rangs,  avec  des  marteaux,  des  pinces  et  des  baires  d6 
fer  sur  leurs  §paule8.  lis  se  dirig^rent  vers  la  principale  poite  de 
r^glise,  monterent  le  degr^,  et  bientot  on  les  vit  tous  accroupis  sous 
Togiye,  travaillant  la  porte  de  pinces  et  de  leviers.  Une  roule  de 
truands  les  suivit,  pour  les  aider  ou  les  regarder.  Les  onxe  marches 
da  portail  en  §taient  encombrees.  dependant,  la  porte  tenait  bon. 
**  Courage,  camarades ! "  disait  Clopin !  *'  Je  gage  ma  t^te  contre  une 
pantoune  que  yous  aurez  ouvert  la  porte,  pris  h.  fille  et  d§shabUl^  le 
mattre-autel,  avant  qu'il  y  ait  un  bedeau  de  r^veill^.''  Clopin  fiit 
interrompu  par  un  fracas  effiroyable,  qui  retentit  en  ce  moment  der- 
ridre  lui.  II  se  retouma.  Une  §norme  poutre  venait  de  tomber  du 
ciel,  elle  avait  ecras^  une  douzaine  de  truands  sur  le  degr^  de  I'^glise, 
et  rebondissait  sur  le  pay§  ayec  le  bruit  d'une  pi^ce  de  canon,  en 
cassant  encore  9^  et  1&  des  jambes  dans  la  foule  des  g^eux,  qui  8*6car- 
taient  ayec  des  cris  d*epouyante.  En  un  clin  d'oeil  I'enceinte  res- 
serree  du  Panris  fut  yide.  "  A  Toeuyre  done,"  cria  Trouillefou;  "qu'on 
force  la  porte.**  Personne  ne  fit  un  pas.  "  Ah !  **  dit  Clopin,  '*  voila  des 
hommes  qui  ont  peur  d*une  soliye.  **  Capitaine,'*  dit  un  yieux  hutin, 
**  ce  n*est  pas  la  soliye  qui  nous  ennuie,  c*est  la  porte  qui  est  toute 
cousue  de  b^rres  de  fer.  II  nous  faudrait  un  holier  pour  I'enfoncer." 
Le  roi  de  Thunes  courut  au  formidable  madrier  et  nut  le  pied  dessus. 
**  En  yoili  un !  **  s*ecria-t-il.  Cette  brayade  fit  bon  effet,  le  charme  da 
madrier  §tait  rompu ;  bient6t  la  lourde  poutre,  enley^e  comme  ime 

blacksmiths,  sprang  from  the  rank,  bearing  sledsre-hammers,  pincers, 
and  crowbars  on  their  shoulders.  They  made  for  the  great  door  of 
the  church,  ascended  the  steps,  and  were  presently  crouching  down 
beneath  the  arch,  at  work  with  their  pincers  and  their  leyers.  A 
crowcL  of  vagabonds  followed  to  assist  or  to  look  on.  The  eleyen 
steps  of  the  porch  ^ere  thronged  by  them.  The  door,  however,  held 
firm.  <*  Courage,  comrades !  **  said  Clopin.  "  I  will  wager  my  head 
against  an  old  shoe  that<  you  will  have  opened  the  door,  taken  away 
the  girl,  and  stripped  tire  hi^h-altar,  before  there  is  a  beadle  awake. 
Clopin  was  interrupted  at  this  moment  by  a  tremendous  crash  behind 
him.  He  turned  round.  An  enormous  beam  had  fallen  from  the 
sky ;  it  had  crushed  a  dozen  of  the  vagabonds  on  the  steps  of  the 
church,  and  rebounded  on  the  pavement  with  the  noise  of  a  cannon, 
breaking  a  score  or  two  of  legs  among  the  crowd  of  beggars,  who 
with  cries  of  horror  scampered  off  in  every  direction.  Tne  area  of 
the  Parvis  was  cleared  m  a  twinkling.  "  To  work,  then,"  cried 
Trouillefou  ;  "  force  the  door !  **  Not  a  soul  moved  a  finger. 
"  Pretty  fellows,  these,**  said  Clopin,  "  who  are  frightened  out  of 
their  wits  by  a  bit  of  wood !  **  "  Captain,**  said  an  old  vagabond, 
**  it  is  not  the  beam  that  frightens  us,  but  the  door  is  all  damped 
with  iron  bars.  We  want  a  battering-ram  to  break  ft  open."  "  Here 
it  is,  then,*'  cried  the  kin^  of  lliunes,  stepping  boldly  up  to  the 
formidable  beam,  and  setting  his  foot  upon  it.  This  bravado  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect.    The  charm  of  the  beam  was  broken ; 
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plume  par  deux  cents  bras  Tieoureux,  vint  se  jeter  avec  furie  sur  la 
grande  porte.  Au  choc  de  la  poutre,  la  porte  i  demi-ni§tallique 
resonua  comme  un  immense  tambour ;  elle  ne  se  creva  point,  mais 
la  cath^drale  tout  enti^re  tressaillit,  et  I'on  entendit  gronder  les 
profondes  cavitfes  de  Tedifice.  Au  mime  instant  une  pluie  de  grosses 
pierres  commen9a  k  tomber  sur  les  assaiUants.  U  y  en  avait  peu  qui 
ne  portassent  coup,  et  dlj^  une  large  couche  de  morts  et  de  blesses 
sai^nait  et  palpitait  sous  les  pieds  des  assaillants  qui,  maintenant 
fiineux,  se  renouvelaient  sans  cesse. — Bientot  la  pluie  de  moellons 
ne  suifit  plus  k  repousser  les  assaillants.  En  ce  moment  d'angoisse, 
Quasimodo  remarqua,  un  peu  plus  bas  que  la  balustrade  aou  il 
torasait  les  argotiers,  deux  longues  gouttieres  de  pierre  qui  se  d§- 
gorgeaient  imm^diatement  au-dessus  de  la  grande  porte.  Une  idee 
fiii  Tint ;  il  courut  chercher  un  fagot  dans  son  bouge  de  sonneur 
posa  sur  ce  &got  force  bottes  de  lattes  et  force  rouleaux  de  plomb, 
et  ayant  bien  dispose  ce  biicher  devant  le  trou  des  deux  ffouttidres, 
il  y  mit  le  feu  avec  sa  lanteme.  Pendant  ce  temps-Id,  les  pierres 
ne  tombaient  plus,  les  truands  avaient  cess6  de  regarder  en  Tair. 
Haletants  comme  une  meute  qui  force  le  sanglier  dans  sa  bauge,  ils 
se  pressaient  en  tumulte  autour  de  la  grande  porte,  toute  d§form^e 
mais  debout  encore.  lis  attendaient  avec  un  nr^missement  le  grand 
coup,  le  coup  qui  allait  T^ventrer.  Cetait  i  qui  se  tiendrait  le  plus 
prds  pour  pouvoir  s'elancer  des  premiers,  quand  elle  s*ouvrirait,  dans 

and  picked  up  like  a  feather  by  two  hundred  yigorous  arms,  it  was 
dashed  with  fury  against  the  great  door.  At  the  shock  of  the  beam 
the  half-metallic  door  resounded  like  an  immense  drum ;  it  yielded 
not,  but  the  whole  cathedral  shook,  and  the  innermost  cavities  of 
the  edifice  were  heard  to  groan.  At  the  same  instant  a  shower  of 
stones  began  to  rain  upon  the  assailants.  There  were  few  of  them 
^hat  did  not  tell ;  already  a  large  heap  of  killed  and  wounded  lay 
bleeding  and  palpitating  under  the  feet  of  their  comrades,  who, 
nothing  daunted,  filled  up  their  ranks  as  fast  as  they  were  thinned. 
Very  soon  the  shower  of  stones  was  no  longer  effective  to  repel  the 
assailants.  At  this  moment  of  anguish  Quasimodo  remarkea,  a  lit- 
tle lower  down  than  the  balustrade,  from  which  he  crushed  the  men 
of  Slanffy  two  long  gutters  of  stone,  which  disgorged  themselves  im- 
mediatdiy  over  the  great  door.  An  idea  struck  him ;  he  ran  to  his 
bell-ringer^s  lodge  for  a  faggot,  laid  upon  it  several  bundles  of  laths 
and  rolu  of  lead,  and  as  soon  as  all  was  arranged  over  the  hole  of 
the  two  spouts,  he  set  fire  to  the  faggot  with  his  lantern.  During 
this  interval,  as  the  stones  had  ceased  falling,  the  vagabonds  no 
longer  looked  up ;  panting  like  dogs  baying  the  wild  boar  in  his 
lair,  they  crowded  tumultuously  round  the  great  door,  that  was  shat- 
tered, but  still  standing.  The^'  awaited  with  a  thrill  of  impatience  the 
last  great  blow,  the  blow  which  was  to  shiver  it  to  pieces.  Each  was 
strivmg  to  get  nearest  to  the  door,  that  he  might  be  the  first  to  dart 
into  the  liSi  magazine  of  treasures,  which  had  been  accumulating  in 
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cette  opulente  cathedrale,  vaste  reservoir  ou  §taient  yenifes  s^am- 
monceler  les  richesses  de  trois  si^oles.  Tout-a-coup,  au  moment  oa 
ils  se  groupaient  pour  un  dernier  effort  autour  du  holier,  un  hurle- 
ment,  plus  epouvantable  encore  que  celui  qui  avait  ^cli&tk  sous  le 
madrier,  s*eleva  au  milieu  d'eux.  Ceux  qui  ne  criaient  pas,  ceux 
qui  vivaient  encore,  re^d^rent.  Deux  jets  de  plomb  fondu  tom- 
oaient  du  haut  de  T^difice  au  plus  epais  de  la  cohue.  Cette  mer 
dliommes  venait  de  s'affaisser  sous  le  m^tal  bouillant  qui  avait  fait, 
aux  deux  points  ou  il  tombait,  deux  trous  noirs  et  fumants  dans  la 
foule,  comme  ferait  de  Feau  chaude  dans  la  neige.  On  y  Toyait 
remuer  des  mourants  a  demi-calcines  et  mugissant  de  douleur. 
Tous  les  yeux  s'etaient  leves  vers  le  haut  de  Teglise.  Ce  qu'ils 
yoyaient  etait  extraordinaire.  Sur  le  sommet  de  la  ^lerie  la  plus 
^lev^e,  plus  haut  que  la  rosace  centrale,  il  y  avait  une  ciiuide 
fiamme  qui  montait  entre  les  deux  clochers,  avec  des  tourbillons 
d^etincelles,  une  grande  flamme  desordonn^e  et  furieuse,  dont  le 
vent  emportait  par  moment  un  lambeau  dans  la  fum^e.  Au-dessous 
de  cette  flamme,  au-dessous  de  la  sombre  balustrade  4  trifles  de 
braises,  deux  goutd^res  en  gueules  de  monstres  vomissaient  sans 
rel^che  cette  pluie  ardente  qui  detachait  son  ruissellement  argente 
sur  les  tenebres  de  la  fa9aae  int^rieiire.  A  mesure  qu'ils  appro- 
chaient  du  sol,  les  deux  jets  de  plomb  b'quide  s'elargissaient  en  gerbes, 
comme  Feau  qui  jaillit  des  mule  trous  de  Tarrosoir.  Au-dessus  de 
la  flamme,  les  enormes  tours,  Tune  toute  noire,  Tautre  toute  rouge, 

the  cathedral  for  three  centuries.  All  on  a  sudden,  while  they  were 
grouping  themselves  for  a  last  effort  about  the  battering-ram,  a 
howling,  more  hideous  than  that  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  &tal 
beam,  burst  from  among  them.  Those,  who  were  not  yelling,  and 
yet  alive,  looked  round.  Two  streams  of  molten  lead  were  pouring 
irom  the  top  of  the  building  upon  the  thickest  part  of  the  crowi 
This  sea  of  men  had  subsided  beneath  the  boiling  metal,  which  had 
made  at  the  points  where  it  fell  two  black  and  smoking  holes  in  the 
rabble,  such  as  hot  water  would  make  in  a  snow-drift.  Here  the 
dying  were  writhing  half  burnt,  and  roaring  with  agony.  All 
eyes  were  raised  to  the  top  of  the  building.  They  beheld  a  sight  of 
an  extraordinary  kind.  In  the  uppermost  gallery,  above  the  central 
rose  window,  a  vast  body  of  flames,  accompanied  by  showers  of 
sparks,  ascended  between  the  two  towers — a  fierce  and  irregular 
name,  patches  of  which  were  every  now  and  then  carried  off  by  the 
wind  along  with  the  smoke.  Below  this  fire,  below  the  sombre 
balustrade,  with  its  glowing  red  open-work  ornaments,  two  spouts, 
in  the  shape  of  the  jaws  of  monsters,  vomited  without  cessation 
those  silver  streams,  which  stood  out  distinctly  against  the  dark 
mass  of  the  lower  fa9ade.  As  they  approached  the  ground,  these 
two  streams  spread  like  water  poured  through  the  holes  of  the  rose 
of  a  watering-pot.  Above  the  flames  the  enormous  towers,  each 
showing  two  sides  deeply  contrasted,  the  one  quite  black,  the  other 
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fwmblaient  plus  grandes  encores  de  toute  rimmensite  de  Tombre 
qu'elles  projetaient  jusque  dansle  ciel.  Leurs  innombrables  sculp- 
tures prenaient  un  aspect  luffubre.  La  clarte  inquiete  de  la  flamme 
les  fiusait  remuer  k  Toeil.  Il  y  avait  des  guivres  qui  avaient  Tair  de 
rire,  des  gargouilles  qu^on  croyait  entendre  ja])per ;  des  salamandres 
qui  soufflaient  dans  le  feu,  des  tarasques  qui  etemuaient  dans  la 
fuin^e.  II  se  fit  un  silence  de  terreur  parmi  les  truands,  pendant 
lequel  on  n'entendit  que  des  cris  d'alarmes  des  chanoines  enfermes 
dans  leur  dottre.  Cependant  les  principaux  truands  tenaient  con- 
seil.  Clopin  se  mordait  ses  gros  poings  avec  rage.  "  Impossible 
d'entrer !     murmurart-il  dans  ses  dents. 

Suite  red,  appeared  still  larger  from  the  immense  shadows,  which 
[ley  threw  towards  the  sky.  Their  numberless  sculptures  assumed 
a  doleful  aspect.  The  flickering  of  the  flame  gave  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  motion.  Qorgons  seemed  to  be  laughing,  water-spouts 
yelping,  salamanders  puffing  Are,  and  griffins  sneezing  in  the  smoke. 
A  fidlence  of  terror  fell  upon  the  army  of  the  vagabonds,  during 
which  might  be  heard  the  cries  of  the  canons  shut  up  in  their  clois- 
ters. Meanwhile  the  leaders  of  the  vagabonds  were  holding  con- 
sultation. Clopin  bit  his  clumsy  fists  with  rage.  '*  Impossible  to 
break  in ! "  murmured  he  to  himself. 


C.  DICKENS. 

THE  CBICKET  ON  THE  HEABTH. 


I  have  said  that  Caleb  and  his  poor  blind  daughter  lived  here ; 
but  I  should  have  said  that  Caleb  lived  here,  and  his  poor  blind 
daughter  somewhere  else — in  an  enchanted  home  of  Caleb  s  furnish- 
ing, where  scarcity  and  shabbiness  were  not,  and  where  trouble  never 
entered.  CaJeb  was  no  sorcerer  but  in  the  only  magic  art,  that 
still  remains  to  us — the  magic  of  devoted,  deathless  love.  Nature 
had  been  the  mistress  of  his  study,  and  from  her  teaching  all  the 
wonder  came.  The  blind  girl  never  knew  that  the  ceilings  were  dis- 

J'ai  dit  que  Caleb  et  sa  pauvre  fille  aveugle  vivaient  14 ;  mais 
j*aurais  dA  dire  que  Caleb  y  vivait,  et  que  sa  pauvre  fille  aveugle 
vivait  quelque  autre  part,  dans  une  demeure  enchant§e,  dont 
Tameublement  appartenait  a  Caleb,  oik  il  n'y  avait  ni  pauvrete  ni  mi- 
sere,  et  o\i  jamais  n'entra  le  souci.  Caleb  n'etait  sorcier  que  dans 
I'unique  sorcellerie  qui  nous  reste  ;  la  sorcellerie  de  Tamour  d^voue 
et  imp^rissable.  UetsAt  la  nature  qui  avait  guide  ses  etudes; 
c'etait  cette  savante  maitresse  qui  lui  avait  enseigne  sesmerveilleux 
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coloured,  the  walls  were  blotched  and  bare  of  plaster  here  and  there ; 
high  crevices  unstopped,  and  widening  every  day ;  beams  mouldering 
and  tending  downward.  The  blind  girl  never  knew  that  iron  was 
rusting,  wood  rotting,  paper  peeling  off;  the  very  size,  and  shape, 
and  true  proportion  of  the  dwellmg  withering  away.  The  blmd 
girl  never  knew  that  ugly  shapes  of  delf  and  earthenware  were  on 
uie  board ;  that  sorrow  and  iaint-heartedness  were  in  the  house ; 
that  CaleVs  scanty  hairs  were  turning  greyer  and  more  srey  before 
her  sightless  face.  The  blind  girl  never  knew  they  had  a  master, 
cold,  exacting,  and  uninterested ;  never  knew  that  Tackleton  was 
Tackleton  in  short — but  lived  in  the  belief  of  an  eccentric  humorist, 
who  loved  to  have  his  jest  with  them ;  and  while  he  was  the 
&:uardian  angel  of  their  lives,  disdained  to  hear  one  word  of  thank- 
fulness. 

And  all  was  Caleb's  doing ;  all  the  doing  of  her  simple  f&Hher  I 
But  he  too  had  a  cricket  on  his  hearth  ;  and  listening  sadly  to  its 
music  when  the  motherless  blind  child  was  very  young,  that  spirit 
had  inspired  him  with  the  thought  that  even  her  great  deprivation 
might  be  almost  changed  into  a  blessine^,  and  the  girl  made  ha])py 
by  these  little  means.  For  all  the  cricket  tribe  are  potent  spirits, 
even  though  the  people  who  hold  converse  with  them  do  not  luiow 

secrets,  toute  sa  magie  venait  d'elle.  La  jeune  aveugle  ignore 
toujours  que  le  plafond  de  leur  demeure  etait  d'une  teinte  sale,  que 
les  murs  etaient  couverts  de  tachesetdepouill6s  de  leur  rev^tement 
de  platre  lezardes  meme  en  plus  d'un  endroit,  et  laissant  chaque  jour 
a  Tair  un  plus  large  passage ;  la  jeune  aveugle  ignora  toujours  que 
les  solives  vermoulues  mena9aient  mine ;  que  la  rouiUe  ronge  le 
fer,  la  pourriture  le  bois,  la  moisissure  le  papier ....  enfin  que 
cette  baraque  perdait  chaque  jour  quelque  chose  de  sa  forme  primi- 
tive et  de  ses  dimensions  ordinaires.  La  jeune  fiUe  ignora  toujours 
que  des  faiences  et  des  poteries  informes  ou  ebr^chees  Etaient  sur  U 
table ;  que  le  d^couragement  et  la  tristesse  §taient  dans  la  maison ; 
que  les  cbeveux  rares  de  Caleb  grisonnaient  deplus  en  plus  devant 
ses  jevLx  prives  de  la  vue.  La  jeune  aveugle  ignora  toujours  qu'ils 
avaient  un  maitre  au  cceur  iroid,  dur,  exigeant,  odieux  ;  brel,  elle 
ignora  toujours  que  Tackleton  §tait  Tackleton;  mais  elle  v§cut 
dans  la  croyance  qu*un  original  se  plaisait  i  jouer  le  bourru  bien- 
faisant,  et,  remplissant  k  leur  egard  le  rdle  d'un  ange  gardien,  d6- 
daignait  d'entendre  une  seule  parole  de  reconnaissance.     Toute 


encore  un  enfant,  cet  esprit  lui  avait  inspire  la  pens^e  que  m^me  son 
infirmite  cruelle  pouvait  se  changer  presque  en  bienmit  dU  ciel,  et 
qu'il  dependait  de  lui  de  rendre  sa  fille  heureuse  par  ces  petits 
artifices ;  car  les  srillons  sont  une  famille  d'espnts  puissants, 
quoique  ceux  qui  vivent  avec  eux  I'ignorent  (ce  qui  est  fr^quem- 
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it  (which  is  frequently  the  case) ;  and  there  are  not  in  the  unseen 
world  voices  more  gentle  and  more  true,  that  may  be  so  implicitly 
relied  on,  or  that  are  so  certain  to  give  none  but  tenderest  counsel, 
as  the  voices  in  which  the  spirits  of  the  fireside  and  the  hearth 
address  themselves  to  human  kind. 

Caleb  and  his  daughter  were  at  work  together  in  their  usual 
working-room,  which  served  them  for  their  ordinary  living-room  as 
well ;  and  a  strange  place  it  was.  There  were  houses  in  it,  finished 
and  imfinished,  for  dolls  of  all  stations  in  life.  Suburban  tene- 
ments for  dolls  of  moderate  means ;  kitchens  and  single  apartments 
for  dolls  of  the  lower  classes ;  capital  town  residences  for  do]ls  of 
high  estate.  Some  of  these  estabiishments  were  already  furnished 
according  to  estimate,  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  dolls  of 
limited  income ;  others  coidd  be  furnished  on  the  most  expensive  scale, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  from  whole  shelves  of  chairs  and  tables,  sofas, 
bedsteads,  and  upholstery.    The  nobility  and  gentry,  and  public  in 

gmeral,  for  whose  accommodation  these  tenements  were  aesiened, 
y,  here  and  there,  in  baskets,  staring  straight  up  at  the  ceuing ; 
but  in  denotinj^  their  degrees  in  society,  and  confinmg  them  to  their 
respective  stations  (whidi  experience  shows  to  be  lamentably  diffi- 
cult in  real  life),  the  makers  of  these  dolls  had  far  improved  on 
nature,  who  is  often  froward  and  perverse ;  for  they,  not  resting  on 

ment  le  cas).  11  n'est  pas,  dans  le  monde  invisible,  de  voix  plus 
douces  et  plus  vraies,  ae  voix  sur  lesquelles  on  puisse  compter 
plus  sibement,  ou  qui  donnent  des  conseils  plus  tendres,  que  les  voix 
empnmt^es  par  les  esprits  du  foyer  et  du  coin  du  feu  pour  s'adresser 
&UX  hommes. 

Caleb  etsa  fiUe  travaillaient  done  ensemble,  dans  leur  atelier  ordi- 
naire, qui  §tait  aussi  la  pidce  ou  ils  se  tenaient  tous  les  jours,  et  c'etait 
una  piece  itrange.  H  y  avait  \k  des  maisons  finies  et  non  finies,  pour 
les  poup^es  de  tous  les  rangs  dans  la  hierarchic  sociale ;  des  maisons 
du  lauDourgpour  les  poup§es  d'une  fortune  mediocre ;  des  cuisines 
et  des  appartements  k  une  seule  pi^ce  pour  les  poupees  des  classes  in- 
f&rieures ;  de  belles  maisons  de  ville  pour  les  j)oup6es  du  grand 
monde.  Quelques-unes  de  ces  residences  6taient  d§jsL  meublies 
dans  le  style  convenable  aux  poup6es  qui  devaient  les  habiter, 
meubl^es  pour  un  manage  avec  de  petits  revenus,  ou  d*autres  qui 
pouvaient  I'etre  sur  un  simple  avis,  et  en  un  moment,  avec  luxe,  car 
il  n'v  avalt  pas  loin  k  aller  pour  trouver  des  planches  toutes  gamies 
de  chaises,  de  tables,  de  sofas,  de  lits,  et  de  tout  ce  que  nous  foumit 
la  tapissier.  Les  personna^es  de  la  noblesse,  de  la  bourgeoise  et 
du  peuple,  k  qui  ces  habitations  etaient  destinies,  restaient  couches 
9^  et  la  dans  des  corbeilles,  les  yeux  fix^s  sur  le  plafond ;  mais  en 
marquant  leur  rang  social,  et  en  les  mettant  chacun  a  leur  place — 
ce  que  ^experience  nous  d^montre  etre  si  difficile  dans  la  vie  r^elle 
— les  cr^ateurs  de  ces  poup§es  avaient  ete  plus  habiles  que  nature, 
qui  est  si  souvent  si  maladroite  ou  si  perverse ;  au  lieu  de  se  con- 
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such  arbitrary  marks  as  satin,  cotton-print,  and  bits  of  rag,  had 

Xradded  striking  personal  differences,  which  allowed  of  no  mis- 
.  Thus,  the  doll-lady  of  distinction  had  wax  limbs  of  perfect 
symmetry,  but  only  she  and  her  compeers ;  the  next  grade  in  the 
social  scale  being  made  of  leather ;  and  the  next  of  coarse  linen 
stufEl  As  to  the  common  people,  tiiey  had  just  so  many  matches 
out  of  tinder-boxes  for  their  arms  and  legs,  and  there  they  were — 
established  in  their  sphere  at  once,  beyond  the  possibility  of  getting 
out  of  it. 

tenter  de  distinctions  aussi  arbitraires  que  le  sont  des  costumes  de 
satin,  de  calicot  et  de  haillons,  ils  avaient  ajout§  si  chacune  des 
differences  personnelles,  qui  rendaient  toute  meprise  impossible. 


a  ses  egales ;  ie  second  rang  dans  i  echelle  sociaie  ayant  des  jambes 
et  des  bras  de  peau,  et  le  troisieme  rang  des  jambes  et  des  oras  en 
loques  ou  en  toile  grossi^e.  Quant  aux  gens  de  ccHnmun,  ik 
n'ayaient  tout  juste  que  des  bras  et  des  jamoes  d'allumettes;  Us  se 
trouvaient  rel^gu^s  dans  leur  sphere,  sans  la  possibilite  d*en  tortur. 


WALTER  SCOTT.— THE  ANTIQUARY. 

Following  the  windings  of  the  beach.  Sir  Arthur  and  his  daugh- 
ter passed  one  projecting  point  or  headland  of  rock  after  another, 
and  now  found  themselves  under  a  huge  and  continued  extent  of 
precipices,  by  which  that  iron-bound  coast  is  in  most  places  de- 
fended. Long  projecting  reefs  of  rock,  extending  under  water,  and 

FBEMIEBE  TBADUCTION.  SECONDE  TRADUCTION. 

Suivant  les  d§tours  que  for-  Suivant  les  detours  de  la  plage, 

mait  le  rivage,  Sir  Arthur  et  sa  ils  traversdrent  Tun  apr^  rautre 

fiile  cotoy^rent  les  promontoires  plusieurs    escarpements,    et   se 

des  rochers  les  uns  apr^s    les  trouv^ent  enfin  scms  Timmense 

autres,  et    se    trouverent  enfin  chatne  de  rocher»  par  lesquels 

sous  une  chaine  non  interrom-  cette  c6te  est  en  quelques  en- 

pue  de  monts  escarp§s,  dont  la  droits  d^fendue.  ^  De  longs  r6- 

ceinture  protege  cette  cote  en  cifs,  qui  s'etendaient  sous  Teau, 

beaucoup  d'endroits.    De  longs  et  dont  I'existence  n'§tait  indi- 

r^cifs  a  fleur  d'eau,  dont  I'ex-  qu6e  que  par  une  pointe  nue  qui 

istence  n'etait  annoncee  que  par  paraissait  9^  et  U,  et  par  T^ume 
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only  evincing  their  existence  by  here  and  there  a  peak  entirely 
bare,  or  by  the  breakers  which  foamed  over  those  that  were  par- 
tially covered,  rendered  Knockwinnock  bay  dreaded  by  pilots. 
The  crags,  which  rose  between  the  beach  and  the  mainland,  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  afforded  in  their  crevices 
shelter  for  unnumbered  sea-fowl,  in  situations  seemingly  secured  by 
their  dizzy  height  from  the  rapacity  of  man.  Many  of  these  wild 
tribes,  with  the  instinct  which  sends  them  to  seek  the  land  before  a 
storm  arises,  were  now  winging  towards  their  nests  with  the  shrill 
and  dissonant  clang  which  announces  disquietude  and  fear.  The 
disk  of  the  sun  became  almost  totally  obscured  ere  he  had 
altogether  sunk  below  the  horizon,  and  an  early  and  lurid  shade  of 
darkness  blotted  the  serene  twilight  of  a  summer  evening.  The 
wind  next  began  to  arise,  but  its  wild  and  moaning  sound  was 
heard  for  some  time,  and  its  effects  became  visible  on  the  bosom  of 

un  pic  qui  s'^levait  caL  et  li  au  des  vagues  qui  venaient  se  briser 

dessus  de  la  surface  de  la  mer,  sur  les  rocs  partiellement  cou- 

ou  par  le  bouillonnement  que  for-  verts,  rendaientla  baie  de  Knock- 

maient   les  vagues  en   passant  winnock    fort    redoutable    aux 

sur  ceux  qui  en  §taient  presque  pilotes  et  aux  maitres  de  navires. 

entierement  converts,  rendaient  Les  rochers  qui  bordaient la  plage, 

la  baie  de  Knockwinnock   re-  et  qui  s*§levaient  k  la  hauteur  de 

doutable  aux  pilotes.     Les  rocs  deux  outrois  cents  pieds,offraient, 

qui  s'§levaient  entre  la  plage  et  dans  leurs  crevasses,  a  un  nom- 

la  terre,  k  la  hauteur  de  deux  ou  bre  infini  d'oiseaux  de  mer,  un 

trois  cents  pieds,  ofiraient,  dans  asile  qui  semblait  hors  de  I'at- 

leurs    crevasses,  a   d'innombra-  teinte  de  la  rapacite  de  I'homme. 

bles  oiseaux  de  mer,  ime  retraite  Plusieurs    de    ces    tribus    sau- 

dont  r^levation  prodigieuse  sem-  vages,  par  cet  instinct  qui  leur 

blait  les  mettre  k  Tabri  des  en-  fait  gagner  la  terre  avant  le  com- 

treprises  de  lliomme.    Un  grand  mencement    d'un    orage,   volti- 

nombre  de  ces  oiseaux  sauvages,  geaient  autour  de  leurs  nids  avec 

mus  par  cet  instinct  qui  les  porte  ce  cri  per9ant    et  plaintif  qui 

a  regagner  la    terre  avant  un  annonce  le  trouble  et  Talarme. 

orage,  volaient  vers  leurs  nids  Le  disque  du   soleil   s*§tait  ob- 

avec  un  cri  aigu,  expression  d'in-  scura   tout-sl-coup  avant    qu'il 

Quietude  et  de  crainte.  Le  fCit  entierement  descendu  sous 
isque  du  soleil  fut  obscurci  et  I'horizon,  et  des  t^n^bres  sou- 
voile  avant  de  tomber  sous  daines  et  pr§matur§es  avaient 
le  horizon,  et  de  profondes  te-  voile  le  long  cr§puscule  d'une 
ndbres  somlldrent  le  cr^puscule  soiree  d'§t^.  Le  vent  ne  tarda 
serein  d*une  soiree  d'§te.  Le  pas  4  se  lever,  mais  il  fit  entendre 
vent  commenca  bientdt  k  se  lever,  des  gemissements  tristes  et  lugu- 
mais  ses  mugissements  sourds  se  bres,  et  agita  le  sein  de  I'ocean 
firent  enten(&e,  et  ses  effets  sur  quelque  temps  avant  de  se  faire 
la  mer  se  firent  apercevoir,  long-  sentir  sur  la  terre.  La  masse 
temps  avant  que  Touragan  fut  des  eaux,  devenue    sombre    et 
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the  sea,  before  the  gale  was  felt  on  shore.  The  mass  of  waters^ 
now  dark  and  threatening,  began  to  lift  itself  in  larger  midges,  and 
sink  in  deeper  furrows,  forming  waves,  that  rose  high  in  foam  upon 
the  breakers,  or  burst  upon  the  beach  with  a  sound  resembling  dis- 
tant thunder. 

They  were  now  near  the  centre  of  a  deep  but  narrow  bay,  or  re- 
cess, formed  by  two  projecting  capes  of  high  and  inaccessible  rock, 
which  shot  out  into  the  sea  like  the  horns  of  a  crescent ;  and  neither 
durst  communicate  the  apprehension,  which  each  began  to  enter- 
tain, that,  from  the  unusually  rapid  advance  of  the  tide,  they  might 
be  deprived  of  the  power  of  proceeding  by  doubling  the  promon- 
tory, which  lay  beK>re  them,  or  of  retreating  by  the  road,  which 
brought  them  thither. 

As  they  thus  pressed  forwards.  Sir  Arthur  observed  a  human 
figure  on  the  beach,  advancing  to  meet  them.  The  figure  m^de 
many  signs,  which  the  haze  of  the  atmosphere,  now  disturbed  by 

sensible  sur  le  rivage.  La  masse  mena9ante,  se  sillonnait  de  plus 

d*eau,  alors  sombre  et  mena9ante,  en  plus  profond^ment ;  les  vagues, 

commen^a  a  se  soulever  en  lames  soiuev^es,  s'agrandirent  et  for- 

plus  epaisses,  et  a  s'affaisser  dans  merent  des  montagnes  d*6cume 

des   sillons  plus  profonds ;   des  qui  vinrent  couvrir  les  brisants, 

vagues    8'elan9aient    §cumeuses  ou  se  heurter  contre  la  plage 

au-dessus    des    brisants,  ou  se  avec  le  bruit  que  fait  le  tonnerre 

brisaient  sur  la  plage  avec  un  dans  le  lointain. 

bruit  semblable  au  tonnerre  loin-  Us  approchaient  alors  du  cen- 

tain.  tre  d*une  bale  §troite  mais  pro- 

Ils  §taient  alors  presque  au  fonde,  form§e  par  deux  rochers 

centre  d'une  bale  §troite  mais  escarp^  et  inaccessibles,  dont  les 

profonde,  form^e  par  deux  pro-  pointes  s'avangaient   en    saiUie 

montoires  de  rochers  §lev§s  et  dans  la  mer  comme  ceUes  d*un 

inaccessibles,   qui     s'avan9aient  croissant.      Aucun     des    deux 

vers  la  mer  en  signe  de  croissant,  n'osait  communiquer   d.   I'autre 

Ni  le  pere  ni  la  tille  n*osaient  ex-  la  crainte  qu*il    commen9ait  i 

primer  la  crainte  qu'ils  §prou-  eprouver ;  et  cependant  les  prO' 

vaient  que  les  progres  rapides  de  gr^s  rapides  de  la  maree  pouvait 

la  maree  ne  les  missent  dans  les  empecher  de  doubler  le  pro- 

I'impossibilit^  de  doubler  le  cap  montoire  qui  ^tait  devant  eux, 

qui  §tait  devant  eux,  et  m^me  de  ou  de  reprendre  la  route  qui  les 

regagner    celui    qu'ils    avaient  avait  amends. 

d^\i  d6pass§.  Comme  ils  pressaient  le  pas, 

Tandis  qu'ils  avan9aient  ainsi.  Sir  Arthur  aper9ut  sur  la  plage 

Sir  Arthur  aper9ut  sur  la  gr^ve  une  figure  humaine  qui  s'avan- 

ime  figiire  humaine  qui  s'avan-  cait  au  devant  d'eux.    La  figure 

9ait  vers  eux.     L'individu  leur  leur  fit  plusieurs  signes  que  la 

faisait     plusieurs     signes    que  vapeur  de  Tatmosph^re,  agit^ 

Tobscurite  de  Fatmospheire,  alors  par  le  vent  et  par  une  pluie  fine, 

troublee  par  le  vent  et  la  pluie,  les  emp^cha  de  voir  ou  de  com- 
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wind  and  by  a  drizzling  rain,  prevented  them  from  seeing  or  com- 
prehending distinctly.  Sir  Arthur  could  recognise  the  old  blue- 
gowned  beggar,  Eme  Ochiltree.  ''  Turn  back !  turn  back/'  ex- 
claimed Edie ;  **  why  did  you  not  turn  when  I  waved  to  you  ?  " 

"We  thought,"  replied  Sir  Arthur,  in  great  agitation,  "we  thought 
we  could  get  round  Halket-head."  "Hidket-head!  the  tide  will 
be  running  on  Halket-head  by  this  time  like  the  fall  of  Fyers !  It  was 
a*  I  could  do  to  get  round  in  twenty  minutes, — since  it  was  coming 
in  three  feet  abreast.  We  will,  may  be,  get  back  by  BaUy-burgh 
Ness  Point  yet.  The  Lord  help  us !  it  is  our  only  chance ;  for  what 
mortal  ee  ever  saw  sic  a  race  as  the  tide  is  rinnmg  e*en  now !  See, 
yonder 's  the  Ratton's  Skerry :  he  aye  held  his  neb  abune  the  water 
m  my  day — ^but  he 's  aneath  it  now." 

It  was  indeed  a  dreadful  evening.  The  howling  of  the  storm 
mingled  with  the  shrieks  of  the  sea-fowl,  and  soundea  like  the  dirge 

les  empScha   de   distinguer  ou  prendre.     Sir  Arthur  reconnut 

de     comprendre.       Sir    Arthur  le  vieux  mendiant  en  robe  bleue, 

reconnut  le  vieux  mendiant  si  Edie  Ochiltree.  '^Retoumez,  re- 

manteau  bleu,  Edie  Olchiltree. —  toumez,    s*§cria    le    mendiant ; 

"  En  arridre,  en  arri^re ! "  s*ecria  "  pourquoi  n*4tes-vous   pas    re- 

Edie ;  "  pourquoi  n'etes-vous  pas  toumes  sur  vos  pas  quand  je 

retoumes  sur  vos  pas  aussit6t  que  vous  ai  fait  signe  ?  " 
je  vous  en  ai  fait  sisne  ?  "  "  Nous  croyions,"  repliqua  Sir 

"  Nous  pensions,"  repondit  Sir  Arthur,  avec  beaucoup  d'agita- 

Arthur,  avec  la  plus  grande  in-  tion,  "  que  nous  aurions  le  temps 

Sui^tude,  **que   nous  pouvions  d*atteindreHalket-head."  "Hal- 

oublerHalket-head."  "  Halket-  ket-head!  la   mer  couvre  en  ce 

head !  le  mar§e  y  battra  contre  moment  la  base  de  Halket-head, 

les  rochers  avec  autant  de  force  et  y  forme  une  immense  cata- 

que  la  cataracte  de  Fyers,  avant  racte.    Cest  tout  ce  que  j'ai  pu 

que  vous  y  soyez  arrives.      Ce  faire,  il  y  a  vingt  minutes,  que  de 

nit  tout  ce  que  j*ai  pu  faire  que  le   doubler  moi-m^me ;  Teau  y 

d'y  passer  u  y  a  environ  vingt  arrivait  par  trois  pieds  a  la  fois. 

minutes,  et  la  mer  venait  d§ja  i  Peut-^tre  est-il  encore  temps  de 

trois  pieds  de  moi.  H  faut  tacher  retourner  par  la jpointe  de  Bally- 

de  regasner  la  pointe  de  Bally-  burgh  Ness.     Que  Dieu  nous 

burgh  Ness  ;  et  que  le  Ciel  nous  protege  !   car  c*est  notre  seule 

protege !    car   c'est  notre   seule  chance  de  salut.     Quel  oeil  mor- 

chance  de  salut.    Qui  a  jamais  tel  a  jamais  vu  la  mar§e  accourir 

vu  la  maree  monter  avec  une  aussi  furieusement  qu'a  present ! 

telle  force  ?  Voyez  la-bas  le  Bat-  Voyez  la-bas  le  roc  de  llatton ; 

ton-Skerry  5  j'ai  toujours  vu  sa  je  I'ai  toujours  vu  elever  sa  cime 

tete  hors  de  1  eau,  et  maintenant  au-dessus  de  Teau — eh  bien !  elle 

il  en  est  couvert.**  est  couverte  maintenant." 

C'^tait,  en    effet,   une    sou'ee        Le    temps    etait    affreux,   en 

effrayante.     Le  mugissement  de  effet ;  le  mugissement  de  I'orage 

la  temp^te,  se  mSlant  aux  cris  des  se  m^lait  aux  cris  des  oiseaux 
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of  the  three  devoted  beings,  who,  pent  between  two  of  the  most 
magnificent  yet  most  drea&il  objects  of  nature— a  raging  tide  and 
an  msurmountable  precipice — toiled  along  their  painxbl  and  dan- 
gerous path,  often  lashed  by  the  spray  of  some  giant  billow,  which 
threw  itself  hi^hor  on  the  oeach  than  those  that  had  preceded  it. 
Each  minute  did  their  enemy  ^ain  ground  perceptibly  npoa  them ! 
Still,  however,  loth  to  relinquish  the  last  hopes  €i  me,  the  black 
rock,  pointed  out  by  Oddltree,  was  yet  distinctly  visible,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so,  unm  they  came  to  a  turn  in  their  precarious  path, 
where  an  intervening  jnroiection  of  rock  hid  it  from  their  sidit. 
Deprived  of  the  view  of  the  beacon,  on  which  they  had  relied,  uey 
now  experienced  the  double  agony  of  terror  and  suspense. 

The  countenance  of  the  old  man  felL  Isabella  gave  a  fiunt  shriek, 
and — "God  have  mercy  upon  us!"  which  her  guide  solemnly 
uttered,  was  piteously  repeated  by  Sir  Arthur.    ^  My  child!  n^ 

oiseaux  de  mer,  semblait  le  chant  de  mer,  et  retentiasait  ccmmie  on 

de  mort  des   trois    infortunes,  glas  ftmebre  sur  cet  tnna  vie- 

places  entre  deux  des  objets  les  times  oui,  suspendues  entre  les 

plus  imposants  et  les  plus  redou-  deux  phenom^es  les  plus  majes- 

tables  de  la  nature — unemerora-  tueux  mais  aussi  les  plus   le- 

geuseet  des  rocs  inaccessibles.  Us  doutables  de  la  nature— mie  mer 

continuaient  leur  route  p^nible  et  en  furie  et  un  ablme  sans  fond — 

dangereuse  sur    la    Usidre    des  poursuivaient  leur  route  pimble 

rochers,  ou   ils  etaient  souvent  et    dangereuse,  souvent  battos 

atteints  par  Tecume  jailllssante  par   le  flot   ecumant  et  gigan- 

d'une    vague    monstrueuse  qui  tesque  qui  s'elevait  sur  la  plage 

s'elan9ait  sur  le  sable  plus  loin  au-dessus  de  ceux  qui  Tavaient 

que  celles  qui  Tavaient  precedee.  precede.    A  chaque  minute  leur 

A  chaque  instant  leur  ennemi  ennemi    gagnait   imperceptible- 

gagnait    du    terrain    sur   eux ;  ment  du  terrain  sur  eox.     Ce- 

cependant  ils  ne  perdaient  pas  pendant,  ne    pouvant    ae    de- 

toute  eq)erance :  le  roc  noir  que  cider  a  perdre  une  demi^  ea- 

leur  avait  montre  Edie  etait  en-  perance,  ils  fixaient  leura  yenx 

core  visible,  et  il  continua  de  sur  le  rocher  noir  que  leur  avait 

Tetre  jusqu'a  ce  qu'ils  arrivassent  montre  Ochiltree.  11  etait  encore 

au    detour  du  sender  precaire  facile    i    distinguer   parmi    lea 

qu'Us  suivaient;   ce  fut  la  pro-  brisants,  et  continua   de  T^tre 

;ection  du  rocher  qui  le  deroba  jusqu'au    point   on    leur  route 

i  leur  vue.  Prives  de  Tespece  de  douteuse  iut  intercepteeparune 

phare  sur  lequel  ils  comptaient,  saillie  de  roc  qui  vint  tout^-coop 

ils    eprouv^rent     une     double  le  cacher  a  leurs  veux.    Prives 

angoisse     dmquietude    et     de  du  seul  (anal  sur  lequel  ils  ens- 

terreur.  sent  compt^  ils   ae  tnmvdrent 

Le  vieillard  changea  de  visage,  alors  livres  k  la  double  angoisse 

Isabelle  poussa  un  profond  gemis-  de  Tincertitude  et  de  la  terreur. 
sement.  "  Que  Dieu  ait  pitie  de        Isabelle  poussa  on  fiiible  cri. 

nous!"  cette  exclamation  solen-  Le  vieillard  p&Ht  et  prononga 
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child !  to  die  such  a  death ! "  "  My  father !  my  dear  father !  **  his  daugh- 
ter exclaimed,  clinging  to  him ;  "  and  you  too,  who  have  lost  your  own 
life  in  endeavouring  to  save  ours.**  *'  That 's  not  worth  the  counting/' 
said  the  old  man.  **  I  hae  lived  to  be  weary  o'  life,  and  here  or  yon- 
der—at the  back  o*  a  dyke  in  a  wreath  o'  snaw,  or  in  the  wame  o'  a 
wave — ^what  signifies  how  the  old  gaberlunzie  dies  P  *'  "  Good  man," 
said  Sir  Arthur,  **  can  you  think  of  nothing  ?  of  no  help  ?  I  '11  make 

you  rich — ^I  *11  give  you  a  farm — I  *11 •*  Our  riches  will  soon  be 

equal,"  said  the  beggar,  looking  out  upon  the  strife  of  the  waters — 
*'  they  are  sae  already ;  for  I  have  nae  mnd,  and  you  would  give  your 
&ir  bounds  and  barony  for  a  square  yard  of  rock,  that  wouM  be  dry 
for  twal  hours." 

nelle,  qui  echappa  au  mendiant,  ces    mots    d*un    ton    solennel : 

fiit  repete  par  Sir  Arthur  d*un  "  Dieu  ait  pitie  de  nous ! "  et  Sir 

ton  lamentable.    "  Ma  fille !  ma  Arthur  repita  d'un  ton  plaintif : 

chdre  fiUe !"   ajouta-t-il,  *'  te  voir  "  Mon  enfant !  mon  enfant !  p^rir 

perir  d*une  pereille  mort ! "  "  Mon  d'une  telle  mort ! "    "  Mon  p^re, 

pdre !    mon  pauvre  p^re ! "    dit  mon  bon  pdre !  *'  s'ecria  Isaoelle, 

Isabelle,  en  le  serrant  dans  ses  en  s*attachant  k  lui ;  ^*  et  vous 

bras ;    *'  et  vous  aussi,"  dit-elle  k  aussi,"  ajouta-t-eUe,  en  regardant 

Edie,  **  qui  allez  perdre  la  vie  pour  le  mendiant,  "  vous  qui  perdez  la 

avoir  voidu  sauver  la   ndtre \"  vie  en  essayent  de  sauver  la  no- 

"  Ce  n'est  nas  la  peine  d'y  pen-  tre ! "  "  EUe  ne  vaut  pas  la  peine 

ser,"  dit  Ochiltree:    "j'ai  assez  d'etre  comptee;  j'ai  assez  vecu 

vecu  pour  ^tre  las  de  la  vie.    Et  pour  ^tre  las  de  la  vie ;   ici  ou 

ici  ou  \k,  au  bord  d'un  foss§,  dans  k-bas,  au  bord  d'un  fosse,  sur  un 

la  neige    ou   sous   une    va^ue,  tas  de    neige  ou  dans  le   sein 

qu'importe  ou  mourra  le  vieux  d'une  vague,  qu'importe  comment 

porte-besace  ?  "  "  Brave  homme,"  le  pauvre  mendiant  aura  fini  ?** 

dit  Sir  Arthur,  "  n'est-il  done  nul  "  Mon  brave  homme,"   dit   Sir 

moyen?     ne    voulez-vous    rien  Arthur,  "nepouvez- vous  trouver 

imaginer  ?   Je  vous  ferai  riche —  aucun  moyen,  aucun    secours  ? 

je  vous  donneraiimeferme  ....  Je  vous  rendrai  riche — je  vous 

je  vous "     "  Nos  fortunes  donnerai  une  ferme  .  . .  je  .  . ." 

seront   bient6t    egales,"    dit   le  "Nos    richesses   seront   bient6t 

mendiant,  en  jetant  un  regard  ^eales,"  dit  le  mendiant,  contem- 

sur  les  flots  conjures.     <<Elles  le  plant  le  progr^s  des  eaux ;  '*  elles 

sont  deja,    car  je  n'ai   pas  un  le  sont  d6jd,  car  je  n'ai  pas  de  ter- 

pouce  de  terre ;  et  vous  donne-  res,  et  vous  donneriez  vos  champs 

riez  toutes  vos  terres  et  votre  fertiles  et  votre  baronnie  pour  une 

baronnie   pour    quelques    pieds  toise  carree  de  rocher  qui  se  con- 

carres  sur  une  pointe  de  rocher  serv4t    s^che     pendant     douze 

3ui    resterait    a    sec    pendant  heures  seidement." 
ouze  heures." 
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ADVERTISEMENTS  AND  ARTICLES  FROM  THE 

NEWSPAPERS. 

1.  To  Whampoa. — Dr.  M.  considers  the  papers  of  little  value, 
and  offers  £1  for  them.  If  a  list  of  papers  is  given,  further  instruo- 
tions  will  be  asked  for. 

2.  Owe  No  Man  Anything :  a  Discourse  on  Commercial  Morals. 
By  James  Martineau.    Lonaon,  Longman  and  Co. 

3.  Apartments,  newly  and  well  furnished — a  Drawing-Room 
Floor,  with  folding  doors  communicating;  also  two  good  Bed- 
Rooms,  with  attendance,  on  moderate  terms.  No  other  lodgers  or 
children.  Address,  13,  Portsea-place,  Connaught-square,  Hyde 
Park.    References  exchanged. 

4.  Wimbledon  Park. — West-hill  Farm. — Horses  and  Cattle  taken 
in  to  grass.  Paddocks  may  be  had.  Apply  to  Mr.  Harris,  at  the 
Farm. 

5.  Dog  for  Sale. — ^A  very  fine  St.  Bernard  Mastiff,  17|^  months 
old,  and  fully  recovered  from  the  distemper.  Price,  12  guineas. 
Apply  to  A.  Z.,  post-office,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

6.  Lost,  a  Cuneo  Brooch,  on  Christmas  day,  about  9  in  the 
morning,  between    Thayer-street,   Marylebone,  and   Weymouth- 

ANNONCES  ET  ARTICLES  DE  JOURNAUX. 

1.  A  Whampoa. — Le  Dr.  M.  n'attache  pas  erande  importance 
aux  papiers,  et  il  en  ofi&e  £1.  S*il  recevait  ime  liste  des  papiers,  il 
demanaerait  d'autres  renseignements. 

2.  Ne  Dois  Rien .  a  Personne :  Discours  sur  la  Morale  Commer- 
ciale,  par  J.  Martineau,  Londres,  Longman  et  CK 

3.  Appartements  nouvellement  et  compldtement  meubl^s :  salon 
occupant  un  etage,  et  divise  par  une  porte  a  deux  vantaux ;  et  deux 
belles  chambres  a  coucher ;  loyer  peu  eleve,  y  compris  le  service. 
II  n'y  a  point  d'autres  locataires,  ni  d'enfants.  S*adresser  13  P. 
&c.    Les  parties  se  donneront  tons  les  renseignements  d'usagc. 

4.  Wimbledon  Park. — Ferme  de  West-hill.  On  y  re^oit  les 
chevaux  et  le  b§tail,  pour  etre  mis  au  vert.  On  y  trouve  aussi  des 
enclos  ad  hoc.    S'adresser  a,  &c. 

5.  Chien  a  vendre. — ^Un  superbe  dogue  du  St.  Bernard,  kse  de 
17  mois  et  demi,  et  tout-a-fait  gueri  de  la  maladie.  Prix  12  gumees. 
S'adresser  a  A.  Z.,  au  bureau  de  poste  de  Clifton,  BristoL 

6.  Camee  monte  en  broche,  perdu  le  jour  de  Noel,  &  environ  9  h. 
du  matin,  entre  Thayer  str.  Marylebone,  et  Weymouth  str.    Qui- 
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fitreet.    Whoever  will  bring  it  to  10,  Thayer-street,  will  receive  ten 
shillings  reward. 

7.  Consignee  wanted,  for  90  bags  of  Linseed  Cake,  marked 
**  B.  L.  O.  M.,"  ex  Amplutrite,  from  Boston,  United  States.  Unless 
claimed,  and  bills  of  lading  presented,  withm  35  days  from  this  date, 
will  be  sold  to  defray  expenses. — ^H.  Clarkson  and  Co.,  106,  Fen- 
church-street 

8.  Chaff  Cutters,  Turnip  Cutters,  Oat  Bruisers,  Oilcake  Breakers, 
Mills,  Ploughs,  Harrows,  Steam-engines,  Carts,  Waggons,  and 
every  kind  of  agricultural  machinery.  Price  lists  sent  free. — ^Bur- 
gess and  Key,  95,  Newgate-street,  London. 

9.  Garrotting  and  Housebreaking. — Forewarned,  forearmed. — 
Mappings  Anti-garrotte  Knives  and  House  Swords  are  the  best  wea- 
pons of  defence,  being  made  by  Messrs.  Mappin  expressly  for  the 
exigencies  of  these  femul  times.    Now  selling  at  Mappin,  Brothers. 

10.  Five  Poimds  Reward. — Lost,  on  Saturday,  the  3rd  inst,  be- 
tween Holbom-hill  and  London-bridge  Bailway  Station,  two  £5 
Bank  of  England  notes,  and  one  £10  note.  The  above  reward 
will  be  paid  on  the  same  being  restored  to  Inspector  Teague,  Smith- 
field  PoUce  Station,  city.    The  notes  are  stopped  at  the  bank. 

conque  le  rapportera  au  N°.  10,  Thayer  str.,  recevra  10  shillings  de 
recompense. 

7.  On  demande  quel  est  le  consignataire  des  90  sacs  de  tourteaux 
de  graine  de  lin,  marques  B.  L.  O.  M.,  et  apportes  de  Boston,  Etats 
Unis,  par  le  vaisseau  TAmphitrite.  Si  dans  35  jours  a  partir  de  la 
presente  date,  on  n'a  pas  r^clam^  ces  sacs,  et  presente  le  connaisse- 
ment,  ils  seront  vendus  pour  payer  les  frais.    H.  Clarkson,  &c. 

8.  Hache-paille,  machines  a  couper  les  navets,  k  broyer  ]'avoine,  a 
^eraser  les  tourteaux  de  graines  oleagineuses,  moulins,  charrues, 
herses,  machines  k  vapeur,  charriots,  wagons,  et  toutes  sortes  d'us- 
tensiles  employes  dans  Tagriculture.  On  envoie,  franco,  la  liste  des 
prix.    Burgess,  &c 

9.  Garrotte  et  Vol  avec  Efiraction. — "  Un  bon  averti  en  vaut  deux." 
Les  couteaux  anti-garrotte  et  les  §p§es  de  maison,sont  les  meilleures 
armes  defensives,  parce  qu'elles  ont  §te  faites  par  M.M.  Mappin 
tout  exprds  pour  les  besoins  de  Fepoque  terrible  dans  laquelle  nous 
vivons.    En  vente  chez  Mappin,  fr^res,  &c. 

10.  Cinq  Livres  de  Recompense. — Perdu  samedi,  3  de  ce  mois,  en- 
tre  Holbom-hill  et  la  station  du  chemin  de  fer  du  pont  de  Londres, 
deux  billets  de  la  banque  d'Angleterre  de  £5,  et  un  de  £10. 
Cette  recompense  sera  pay§e  k  celui  qui  rendra  ces  billets  de  banque 
a  rinspecteur  Teague,  au  bureau  de  police  de  Smithfield,  cite.  On 
a  arrete  k  la  banque  le  paiement  de  ces  billets. 
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11.  Bank  Post  Bills. — ^Two  pounds  reward. — ^Lost,  on  the  4th  of 
October  last  (supposed  to  be  in  passing  through  tke  Post-office, 
from  the  receiving-house,  Bridge-place,  Harrow-road,  Paddington), 
enclosed  in  a  letter  addressed  to  **  No.  5,  rue  Levat,  Montpellier, 
Departement  de  TH^rault,  France,''  two  bank  post  bills. 

12.  To  be  sold,  the  lease  of  commanding  comer  premises,  situate 
in  Cannon-street  west,  St.  Paul's.  Frontage  50  feet  Bent  very 
low.    Apply  to,  &c. 

13.  Cheapest  versus  Cheap:  quality  the  only  test. — Cabinet  up- 
holstery and  decorative  furniture  usuidly  sold  as  cheap  is  wortlidess ; 
the  really  good  is  cheapest,  and  may  be  had  at  stnctly  moderate 
prices  at  the  West-end  furniture  manufactory.  An  extensive,  useful, 
and  elegant  stock  always  on  show. — M.  H.  Chaffin,  late  Durley  and 
Co.,  66  and  67,  Oxford-street,  close  to  the  Princess's  Theatre :  estab- 
lished 1820. 

14.  Four  fires  for  one  penny,  by  the  patent  firewood. — ^No.  18, 
Wharf-road,  City-road.  Put  coals  and  cinders  in  the  grate,  then 
the  patent  firewood,  cover  lightly  with  coals,  apply  a  match,  and 
you  nave  a  good  fire.    No  paper  required.    For  the  country,  500 

11.  Mandats  de  la  banque  perdus. — ^Deux  livres  de  recompense. 
Ces  mandats,  renferm§s  dans  une  lettre,  ont  ete  perdus  le  4  octobre 
dernier  (on  suppose  que  c'est  k  la  poste),  en  passant  par  le  petit 
bureau  ae  poste  de  Bridge-place,  Harrow-road,  Paddington,  pour 
atteindre  leur  destination,  N<».  6,  rue  Levat,  Montpellier,  Departe- 
ment de  I'Herault,  France,  &c. 

12.  A  vendre,  le  bail  d'un  emplacement  qui  occupe  un  coin  tr^ 
important  a  I'ouest  de  Cannon-street,  pres  de  St.  Paul.  La  devan- 
ture  a  50  pieds  de  longueur.  Le  loyer  est  tres-faible.  S'adresser, 
&c. 

13.  Le  meilleur  marche  I'emporte  sur  le  bon  march§ !  Cest  la 
qualite  qui  fait  toute  la  difference.  L'^b^nisterie  et  les  meubles 
de  luxe,  generalement  vendus  a  bas  prix  n'ont  aucune  valeur ;  c'est 
ce  qui  est  vraiment  bon  qui  est  a  meilleur  march§,  et  qu'on  peut  se 
procurer  a  des  prix  rigoureusement  moderes  a  la  fabrique  de  meubles 
du  West-end.  H  y  a  toujours  en  montre  un  assortiment  tr^s-vari^ 
de  meubles  utiles  et  §l§gants. — M.  H.  Chaffin,  successeur  de  Durley 
et  C*«,  66  et  67  Oxford-street,  pr^s  le  Theatre  de  la  Princesse; 
etabli  en  1820. 

14.  Quatre  feux  pour  im  penny,  par  le  moyen  d'un  bois  i  briiler 

Satente.  N^.  18,  Wharf-road,  City-road.  Mettez  du  charbon  et 
e  I'escarbille  dans  la  grille,  puis  le  oois  patente,  recouvrez-le  leg^re- 
ment  de  charbon,  mettez  y  une  allumette,  et  vous  aurez  un  bon  feu. 
On  n'a  pas  besoin  de  papier.    Pour  la  province  on  en  donne  500 
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for  lOs.  N.B.  For  a  &rthing  you  may  have  boiling  water  in  five 
minutes,  to  shave  or  wash,  or  to  make  tea,  coffee,  or  grog,  without 
any  other  fire,  by  using  Spiller's  kettles,  98,  Holbom-hill. 

15.  To  be  sold,  the  lease  of  a  noble  mansion,  in  every  way  adapt- 
ed to  the  reception  of  a  family  of  distinction.  For  particulars  and 
cards  to  view  apply  to  Messrs.  Snell  and  Co. 

16.  Education. — In  a  Protestant  French  and  German  first-class 
finishing  establishment,  near  Regent*  s-park,  young  ladies  are  in- 
structed in  the  higher  branches  of  English,  French,  and  German 
(daily  studies),  Italian,  music,  drawing,  dancing,  &c.,  all  under 
talented  professors,  assisted  by  resident  Parisian  and  Hanoverian 
governesses.  Terms,  inclusive  of  laundress,  bath,  &c.,  70  guineas 
per  annum. 

pour  10  sh.  N.B.  Pour  un  liard  on  pent  avoir  en  cinq  minutes  de 
reau  bouillante,  pour  se  raser  ou  se  laver,  ou  pour  faire  du  the, 
du  cafl§,  du  grog,  sans  autre  feu  que  celui-ci,  si  I'on  emploie  les 
bouilloires  de  SpUler,  &c. 

15.  A  vendre,  le  bail  d*une  maison  seigneuriale,  qui  convient 
sous  tous  les  rapports  i  I'^tablissement  d'une  funille  de  distinction. 
S'adresser,  pour  obtenir  des  renseignements  et  des  cartes  d'ad- 
nusdcm,  i  MM.  Snell  et  O; 

16.  Education.  — Dans  une  institution  superieure  protestante 
fran^aise  et  allemande,  prds  Regent's  Park,  les  jeunes  demoiselles 
suivent  chaque  jour  un  cours  de  hautes  §tudes  d'anglais,  de  fran- 
9ai8,  d'allemand,  et,  si  jours  fixes,  d'italien,  de  musique,  de  dessin,  de 
danse,  &c.,  sous  la  direction  de  professeurs  de  talents,  avec  Taide 
d*institutrices  parisiennes  et  hanovriennes.  Prix  de  la  pension, 
comprenant  le  blanchissage,  les  bains,  &c.,  70  guin§es  par  an. 


PUNCIl. 

WORSE  THAN  BEATING  WIVES. 


"My  dear  Mr.  Punch, 

You  often  very  properly  advise  the  Government,  or  Par- 
liament, or  whatever  it  is,  to  make  a  law  for  severely  punishing 
wretches  who  kick  and  beat  their  wives.    But  do  not  stop  here. 

QUELQUE  CHOSE  DE  PIS  QUE  DE  BATTRE  8A  FEMME. 

"Mon  CHER  Monsieur  Punch, 

Vous  conseillez  souvent,  et  avec  juste  raison,  au  Gouveme- 
ment  ou  au  Parlement,  ou  a  qui  de  droit,  de  faire  une  loi  ^ui  punisse 
8§veiement  lea  xnis^rables  qui  donnent  des  coups  de  pied  i  leurs 
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Let  me  assure  you  that  as  much  pain  is  often  inflicted  on  a 
lady  by  an  unkind  husband,  as  any  ruffian  inflicts  upon  a  poor  per- 
son. Mine,  I  assure  you,  is  in  the  habit  of  vexing  and  tormenting 
me  sometimes  to  that  degree  that  I  scarcely  know  what  to  do.  I 
cannot  do  the  least  thing  wrong,  or  make  the  slightest  mistake,  but 
he  begins  an  argument,  and  drives  me  into  a  comer,  and  reasons 
with  me.  I  had  rather  he  would  beat  me — that  I  would !  Hammer, 
hammer,  hammer,  with  his  nasty,  disagreeable  logic,  he  quite  makes 
my  head  ache !  I  wish  you  would  procure  a  law  to  prevent  hus- 
bands from  committing  the  unmanly  mental  assaidt  of  reasoning  on 
their  unfortunate  wives.  A  man  ought  to  know  better  than  to  say 
why  P  and  wherefore  ?  ta  a  lady ;  whose  answer  must  always  b« 
that  of  yours  affectionately, 

"Because  It  Is." 

a  poor  husband  on  bonnets. 

"  The  expense  of  a  new  bonnet  does  not  stop  with  the  purchase. 
I  only  wish  it  did.  The  worst  is,  when  your  wife  has  got  a  new 
bonnet,  she  must  go  to  this  place  and  that  place  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  it.  The  new  bonnet  of  itself  is  but  a  small  matter,  but  it 
is  the  constant  exhibition  of  it  afterwards  that  inflicts  the  injury 

femmes  et  les  battent.  Ne  vous  en  tenez  pas  U.  Je  puis  vous 
assurer  qu'un  mari  peu  aimable  cause  i  une  dame  tout  autant  de 
mal  qu*en  fait  k  une  pauvre  creature  lliomme  qui  est  brutal  envers 
elle.  Mon  mari,  U  n  est  oue  trop  vrai,  a  Thabitude  de  me  vexer  et 
de  me  tourmenter,  et  quelquefois  k  un  tel  degr6,  que  je  ne  sais  que 
devenir.  Pour  la  moindre  chose  que  je  fais  mal,  ou  la  plus  petite 
erreur  que  je  commets,  il  commence  k  argumenter,  me  pousse  dans 
un  coin,  et  raisonne  avec  moL  J'aimerais  mieux  qu*il  me  batdt — 
ma  foi  oui,  je  I'aimerais  mieux !  Mais  non,  il  faut  qu'il  rabache, 
rabache  a  mort  avec  une  logique  d^sagreable,  insupportable !  en 
v^rite,  il  me  fend  la  t^te !  Je  voudrais  bien  que  vous  pussiez  obtenir 
nine  loi  qui  empechat  les  maris  de  se  rendre  coupable  de  Tindigne 
agression  mentale  de  raisonner  avec  leurs  malheureuses  ipouses. 
Un  homme  devrait  avoir  assez  de  d§licatesse  pour  ne  pas  demander 
le  pourquoi  et  le  comment  k  une  dame,  dont  la  r^ponse  doit  tou- 
jours  ^tre  celle  de  votre  d6vou§e, 

"PaRCE  que  C*E8T  comhe  ca." 

reflexions  d'un  pauvre  mari  sur  les  chapeaux  de  femme. 

La  depense  d*un  nouveau  chapeau  ne  s'arr^te  pas  k  Tachat.  Je 
voudrais  bien  qu'il  en  fut  ainsL  Le  pis  est  que  d^  que  votre 
femme  poss^de  un  nouveau  chapeau,  il  faut  qu'elle  aiUe  tant6t  d*un 
c6t^  et  tant6t  de  I'autre,  dans  le  but  de  le  faire  voir.  Consid^ 
isolement,  le  nouveau  chapeau  ne  co(ite  pas  ^rand'  chose,  mais 
c^est  Texhibition  fr^quente  qu*on  en  fait  ensuite  qui  devient  la 
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on  a  husband's  pocket.  I  should  like  there  to  be  some  simple 
cheap  remedy  for  the  evil,  and  I  wonder  that  ladies,  when  they 
wish  their  friends  and  all  the  world  to  know  that  they  have  recently 
come  into  the  possession  of  a  new  chapeau^  do  not,  instead  of  pub- 
lishing the  fact  on  their  persons,  resort  to  the  far  easier  and  cheaper 
plan  of  advertising  it  in  the  Newspapers — somewhat  in  the  follow- 
ing style : — 

'  This  is  to  ffive  notice,  that  I  have,  within  the  last  two  days,  pur- 
chased a  new  bonnet,  which  is  the  prettiest  little  duck  of  a  thing 
that  was  ever  seen.  It  was  bought  of  Madame  Clara  NonYEAUTfi, 
de  Paris,  and  costs  £4  15«.,  if  it  cost  a  farthing ;  as  the  receipt  that 
I  have  at  home  in  my  desk  can  testify.  I  may  as  well  state  that  it 
is  a  love  of  a  drawn  bonnet,  or,  in  other  words,  a  little  capote  cPhiver, 
The  crown,  which  is  of  the  richest  plum-coloured  satin,  is  crossed 
and  crossed  (like  the  bars  you  see  on  the  jam  tarts)  with  tiny 
bandeaux  of  velvet  (the  very  best  Genoa),  of  a  warm  damson  colour. 
Round  the  edges  run  small  plumes  of  feathers  of  a  nice  jelly 
nuance,  and  inside  are  pufis  of  white  blonde  ^French),  that  look 
for  all  the  world  like  a  cluster  of  snowballs  m  danger  of  being 
melted  by  the  warmth  of  the  colours  above.  The  ribbons  are 
ehocolat  ttu  hit.  To  sum  up,  the  bonnet  falls  off  the  head,  re- 
clining languishinsly  on  the  shoidders,  as  though  it  were  too  weak, 
poor  udng,  to  hold  itself  up,  and  was  going  off  in  a  kind  of  fashion- 
cause  de  saign§es  copieuses  faites  k  la  poche  du  mari.  Je  voudrais 
qu'il  y  eM  quelque  remade  a  bon  march§  contre  le  mal,  et  je 
m'etonne  que  les  dames  qui  d§sirent  que  leurs  amies,  et  tout  ie 
monde,  sacnent  qu'elles  ont  depuis  peu  en  leur  possession  un  chapeau 
nouveau,  n'adoptent  pas,  au  lieu  de  publier  le  fait  sur  leurs  per- 
sonnes,  le  plan,  plus  facile  et  a  meilleur  march§,  de  Pannoncer 
dans  les  joumaux — par  exemple,  un  bout  d'article  dans  ce  style : 

*<  Ceci  a  pour  but  de  faire  savoir  que  j'ai,  depuis  deux  jours,  achet^ 
un  nouveau  chapeau,  qui  est  le  plus  joli  petit  amour  de  chapeau 
qu*on  ait  jamais  vu.  II  a  §t^  achet^  d  Paris,  chez  madame  Clara 
Nouveatit^,  et  coil^te  118/r.  ^5c.,  pas  un  Hard  de  moins,  ainsi  qu'en  fait 
foi  le  re^u  que  j'ai  i  la  maison  dans  mon  pupitre.  Je  ferai  tout  aussi 
bien  de  dire  que  c*est  im  bijou  de  capote,  autrement  dite,  capote 
d'hiver.  Le  fond,  qui  est  en  satin  couleur  prune,  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a 
de  plus  riche,  est  crois^  et  recrois^  (ce  qui  le  fait  ressembler  aux  barres 
qu*on  voit  sur  les  tartes  aux  confitures)  par  de  petits  bandeaux  de 
velours  (ce  qu'il  y  a  de  mieux  en  velours  de  G^nes),  couleur  prune 
de  Monsieur  fbnc§e.  Les  bords  sont  gamit  de  petites  plumes 
d'une  nuance  charmante  tirant  sur  la  gel§e,  et,  en  dedans  de  la 
passe,  se  trouvent  des  bouillons  de  blonde  blanche  (fran9aise),  qui 
ressemblent  tellement  a  des  boules  de  neige  en  danger  de  fondre 
i  la  chaleur  des  couleurs  qui  les  dominent,  que  c*est  a  s'y  tromper. 
Les  rubans  sont  couleur  ehocolat  au  lait.  En  un  mot,  le  chapeau 
Qe  tient  pas  sur  la  tSte,  mais  penche  languissament  sur  les  epaules, 
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able  swoon.  In  one  word,  it  is  so  light,  so  pretty,  so  ravissantf  and 
such  a  perfect  dear,  that  Eugenie  herself  could  not  help  being 
jealous,  if  she  were  to  see  it.  However,  I  shall  wear  it  next  Sun- 
day in  church,  so  that  all  my  friends  will  have  a  charming  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  effect,  which  is  as  delightful  as  it  is  msknffue. 

*  (Signed)    Mrs.  Worldly  Mundane,  No.  1,  Vanity  FairJ 

^*  Occasionally,  when  the  fair  correspondents  were  afraid  to  trust 
themselves  to  their  powers  of  description,  engravings  might  accom- 
pany the  advertisements,  whilst  coloured  portraits  could  be  given, 
not  only  of  the  bonnets,  but  of  the  lovely  wearers  themselves,  in 
the  FoUets,  Petite  Couriers,  and  other  sofv-minded  Magazines  tiiat 
devote  their  paint-brushes  every  month  to  the  illustration  of  the 
Fashions.  I  am  sure  my  plan  would  be  the  saving  to  husbands  of 
a  deal  of  expense,  time,  and  annoyance." 

MISS  ARABELLA  MITTENS  EXAMINED. 

She  occasionally  rode  in  'busses.  Had  given  some  attentum  to 
the  last  improvement  under  Mr.  Fitzroy's  Act :  she  alluded  to 
the  liffht  now  burnt  in  the  interior  of  the  'bus.  Thought  altogediev 
it  worked  well.  Had  ridden  in  a  Paris  'bus  or  two :  she  uiould 
think  so.  She  thought,  then,  if  a  small  mirror  was  put  up  at  the  ^id 

comme  s'il  6tait  trop  faible,  le  pauvre  petit,  pour  se  tenir  droit, 
et  qu'il  f(it  sur  le  point  d'executer  un  ^vanouissement  de  bon  ton. 
Le  lait  est,  qu'il  est  si  l^ger,  si  gentil,  si  ravissant,  un  si  parfait  petit 
bijou,  qu'Eugenie  elle-meme  ne  saurait  s'emp^cher  d'en  4tre  jalouse, 
si  elle  le  voyait.  Apr^s  tout,  je  le  mettrai  dimanche  prochain  pour 
aller  a  I'eglise,  de  sorte  que  tons  mes  amis  auront  une  excellente 
occasion  de  juger  de  I'effet,  qui  est  aussi  ravissant  qu'il  est  distingu^. 

"  (Sign§)    Mn»e  MONDAINE,  N«  1,  Foirc  aux  Vanit^s." 

Si  quelquefois  les  aimables  correspondantes  n'osaient  pas  s'en 
fier  a  leurs  talents  dcscriptifs,  eUes  pourraient  joindre  des  illustra- 
tions aux  annonces,  donner  des  dessins  colori§s,  non  seulement  du 
chapeau,  mais  des  charmantes  personnes  qui  les  portent,  et  envoyer 
le  tout  aux  Follets,  aux  Petits  Courriers,  et  a  d  autres  Magasins  i 
I'eau  rose  qui  consacrent  chaque  mois  leur  detrempe  k  I'illustration 
des  modes.  Mon  plan,  j'en  suis  sta,  ^pargnendt  aux  maris 
beaucoup  de  frais,  beaucoup  de  temps  et  beaucoup  d'ennuL 

INTERROGATOIRE  de  M"^  ARABELLA  MITTENS. 

(enquete  sur  les  omnibus.) 

Elle  va  quelquefois  en  omnibus.  Elle  a  examini  avec  soin  la 
demi^re  amelioration  qui  resulte  de  I'amendement  de  M.  Fitzroy; 
c*est-a-dire,  la  lumiere  qui  bnile  dans  I'int^rieur  de  I'omnibus. 
A  bien  considerer,  eUe  pense  que  9a  fait  trds-bien.  Elle  a  §t§ 
dans  un  ou  deux  omnibus  si  Paris;  elle  s'en  flatte.    Elle  pense 
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of  the  English  'bus,  it  would  help  to  give  a  cheerful  appearance  to 
the  interior  generally.  When  the  'bus  was  full  the  looking-glass 
might  be  positively  useful,  especially  in  an  uncertain  climate,  with 
the  blacks  that  would  fly  so.  When  nobody  at  all  was  in  the  'bus 
— as  had  sometimes  happened  to  herself — why,  a  looking-glass  was 
always  company. 

THE  PUFF  PAEENTAL. 

Our  eyes  have  lately  been  offended,  and  our  "  finer  feelings  "  out- 
raged, by  large  placards  on  the  walls  commencing  with  the  words, 
"  Do,  MAMMA,"  and  going  off  into  a  vulgar  puff  of  some  cheap  mart 
for  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  articles.  As  this  kind  of  thing  is  on  the  in- 
crease, we  must  protest  at  once  against  the  mixing  up  ot  the  assumed 
innocence  of  infancy  with  all  the  artful  dodging  of  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced  adepts  in  the  art  of  puffery.  We  are  not  admirers 
of  the  flo^^g  system,  but  if  any  child  deserves  to  be  soundly 
whipped.  It  is  me  one  who  could  assail  the  ears  of  its  parent  with  a 
shrill  shriek  of,  **  Do,  mamma,  take  me  to  Mrs.  Israel's,  and  buy 
me  a  four-and-tenpenny  bonnet,  which  is  thirty  per  cent,  less  than 
at  any  other  house ;  and  the  address  is  No.  4,  Gammon  Kow,  the 
liiird  turning  on  the  left  after  you  get  past  the  end  of  Spinach 
Gardens."  Ef  a  boy  were  to  say  such  a  thing  in  our  hearing,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  address  ourselves  at  once  to  the  brat's  father, 

done  que  si  I'on  mettait  une  petite  glace  au  fond  de  Tomnibus 
anglais,  cela  contribuerait  a  donner  a  I'interieur  une  apparence 
agreable.  Quand  I'omnibus  serait  plein,  la  slace  serait  incontes- 
tablement  utile,  surtout  dans  un  chmat  aussi  variable,  et  avec  les 
noirs  qui  tombent  de  tons  cut§s.  Si  Ton  ne  trouvait  personne  dans 
I'omnibus — comme  elle  en  avait  souvent  fait  I'experience — il  faut 
en  convenir  un  miroir  tiendrait  toujours  compagnie. 

LE  POUP  ADRESSE  AUX  PARENTS. 

Nos  yeux  ont  §t^  r^cemment  blesses,  et  "  nos  sentiments  les  plus 
intimes  "  firoisses,  par  de  grands  placards  sur  les  murs,  commen9ant 
par  ces  mots,  **  Je  t'en  prie,  maman"  el  se  reduisant  en  une  vulgaire 
reclame  de  quelque  boutique  a  bon  marche,  oii  Ten  vend  de  tout. 
Comme  cette  espece  de  pouf  se  multiplie  de  jour  en  jour,  nous  pro- 
testons  spontan§ment  contre  le  melange  de  la  soi-disant  innocence  de 
I'enfance  avec  les  detours  adroits  des  adeptes  les  plus  consommes 
qui  ont  vieilli  dans  Tart  de  la  blague.  Ncus  ne  sommes  pas  parti- 
sans du  systeme  du  fouet,  rcais  s  il  y  a  un  enfant  qui  merite  d'ttre 
fouette  d'importance,  c'est  celui  qui  vient  corner  aux  oreilles  de  ses 
parents  d'une  voix  criarde,  "  Je  t'en  prie,  maman,  mene-moi  chez 
ji|me  Israel  pour  m'acheter  un  chapeau  de  4  shillings  et  10  pence, 
trente  pour  cent  meilleur  marche  que  dans  toute  autre  boutique : 
c'est  au  No  4,  allee  de  I'Kntortillage,  la  troisieme  rue  a  gauche 
apres  avoir  depasse  le  bout  du  jardin  de  TAttrape."    Si  nous  en- 
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and  vociferate,  ''Do,  papa;  go  to  Mr.  Birch'Si  and  buy  a  rod,  and 
lay  it  about  the  back  of  that  precocious  urchin  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible opportunity."  If  the  objectionable  kind  of  thing  we  are  re- 
ferring to  is  not  put  down,  we  do  n*t  know  where  it  may  end ;  and 
if  urchins  are  to  address  impertinent  observations  to  their  papas 
and  mammas,  for  the  purpose  of  puffing,  we  may  expect  to  see  the 
walls  of  London  placarded  with  the  words,  "Do,  grandmamma, 

Surchase  those  eggs  I  am  going  to  teach  you  to  suck  at  the  shop  of 
f  R.  Addle,  who  sells  them  cheaper  than  any  other  house  in  the 
trade,  and  has  such  nice  sausages  at  such  a  low  figure." 

tendions  un  petit  gar9on  parler  ainsi,  nous  aurions  grande  envie  de 
nous  adresser  au  p^re  du  gamin,  et  de  lui  crier,  *'  Je  fen  prie,  papa, 
va  chez  M.  Bouleau,  ach^te-s-y  une  canne,  et  applique-la  sur  le  dos 
de  ce  galopin  precoce,  le  plus  tot  que  tu  en  trouveras  Toccasion.''  Si 
Ton  ne  fait  pas  cesser  ^inconvenient  dont  nous  parlous,  qui  sait  od 
il  s'arretera;  et  si  les  gamins  vont  desormais  adresser  d'imper- 
tinentcs  observations  a  leurs  papas  et  a  leurs  mamans,  dans  le  out 
de  faire  Particle,  attendons-nous  a  voir  les  murs  de  Londres 
placardes  d' expressions  telles  que,  ''Je  t'en  prie,  grand-maman, 
achete  ces  ceufs  que  je  vais  t'apprendre  a  sucer,  chez  M°»«  Couvi, 
qui  les  vend  a  meilleur  marche  (jue  toutes  les  autres  maxchandefl 
d^Gcufs,  et  qui  a  de  si  bonnes  saucisses  a  si  bas  prix. 


FOURTH   STAGE. 

TBANSLATION  AT    SIGHT. 

A  selection  of  Pieces  taken  from  Voltaire,  Sydney  Smith, 
le  Figaro,  Daily  News,  De  Bazancourt,  BriUat-Savarin,  A. 
Karr,  Punch,  De  S^  Felix,  Bonaparte,  M^rimee,  Dickens,  Balzac, 
Thackeray,  J.  Janin,  Gauthier,  Ingolsby,  Cousin,  Dagobert, 
The  Times,  De  S§nancour,  Macaulay.    Annonces. 
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FOURTH  STAGE. 


LoRSQu'iL  8*agit  de  traduire  a  premiere  vue,  il  ne  faut  pas  s'arrSter 
au  premier  mot  dont  on  ignore  Tequivalent,  main  lire  la  phrase,  et 
queiquefois  un  paragraphe  entier,  afin  d*en  saisir  le  sens  g§neraL 
II  en  resulte  qu*il  ne  reste  k  remplir  dans  un  passa^^,  que  les  mots 
dont  on  ignore  completement  le  sens,  mais  qui,  le  plus  souvent,  sent 
ais^s  k  deviner  par  induction.  Si  cependant  le  mot  §chappe,  il 
faut  bien  avoir  recours  au  dictionnaire.  Apr^s  que  la  lecon  a  §t§ 
traduite  et  comprise,  une  seconde  lecture  permettra  d'en  faire  una 
traduction  plus  reeuliere. 

Supposons  que  le  traducteur  de  la  lettre  de  Voltaire  ne  sache  pas 
ce  que  veut  dire  ** marmitey^  il  lui  serait  cependant  assez  facile  de 
raisonner  ainsi :  Dans  quoi  peut-on  mettre  un  chapon  ?  Dans  du 
papier?  non;  car  on  ne  casse  pas  la  tete  k  queiqu*un  avec  du 
papier.  Dans  un  vase,  un  pot  de  terre,  de  fer,  &c.  Alors  marmite 
pourrait  bien  4tre  " satAcepaHf  earthen  potj'  &c.  Apr^s  tout,  quel 
que  soit  Tequivalent  de  marmite^  on  voit  qu*ici  le  mot,  m^me  laiss^ 
en  blanc,  ne  gate  pas  la  tournure  piquante,  la  moralite  du  sens  de 
la  lettre. 

Quand  on  refl§chit  a  11iabilet§  d^ploy^e  par  les  cr3rptograpIies,  le 
travail  de  la  traduction,  bien  compris,  ne  parait  plus  aussi  ardu. 


VOLTAIRE.— LETTRE  X  PALISSOT. 

n  y  avait  une  vieille  femme  acariatre  qui  disait  k  sa  voisine :  **  Je 
te  casserai  la  tt'te  avec  ma  marmite.''  '^QuWtu  dans  ta  mar- 
mite ?  "  dit  la  voisine.  "  Un  bon  chapon  gras."  "  Eh  bien !  man- 
geons-le  ensemble,"  r^pondit  Tautre. 

Je  conseille  aux  encyclopedistes,  a  vous  tout  le  premier,  et  k  moi, 
d'en  faire  autant. 
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G.  SELWYN. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  **  said  George  Selwyn  to  an  acquaint- 
ance. "  To  see  a  friend."  "  "Well,  111  go  with  you ;  for  I  never  saw 
one  yet." 


DE  CALONNE. 


M.  de  Calonne  dans  la 
Monsieur  le  Controleur- 


La  reine  Marie-Antoinette,  ayant  aper9u 
galerie  de  Versailles,  Tarrete  et  lui  dit :  "  ] 
g§n^ral,  j'ai  une  demande  a  vous  faire.**  "  Ordonnez,  madame," 
^pondit-il  4  rinstant, "  si  la  chose  est  possible,  elle  est  faite ;  si  elle 
est  impossible,  elle  se  fera." 


SYDNEY  SMITH. 


At  a  dinner  at  Sir ,  Sydney  Smith,  turning  to  an  eminent 

American  jurist,  said,  "  Pray,  Mr. ,  do  tell  us  why  you  can't 

live  on  better  terms  with  your  black  population  ?  "  "  Why,  to  tell 
YOU  the  truth,  Mr.  Smith,  they  smell  so  abominably  that  we  can't 
Dear  them  near  us."  "  Possibly  not,"  said  S.  Smith ;  "  but  men 
must  not  be  led  by  the  nose  in  that  way.  If  you  do  n't  like  asking 
ti^em  to  dinner,  it  is  surely  no  reason  why  you  should  not  make 
citizens  of  them." 

Un  mendiant  sL  Madrid  sollicitait  la  compassion  d'un  passant. 
**  Vous  6tes  jeune  et  fort,"  lui  dit  cet  homme ;  "  il  vaudrait  mieux 
travailler  que  de  vous  livrer  au  metier  honteux  que  vous  faites." 
"  Cest  de  I'argent  que  je  vous  demande,"  reprit  aussitot  le  fier  men- 
diant, **  et  non  pas  des  conseils." 


EXTRATT  DU  FIGARO. 


Le  g^n§ral,  dont  nous  allons  rappeler  un  mot,  pourrait  sans  fatuity 
se  £aire  construire  un  hotel  Boulevard  Sebastopol,  tout  le  monde 
applaudirait.  II  n'etait  encore  que  colonel,  et  guerroyait  en  Afrique 
au  sud  ou  au  nord,  a  Test  ou  a  Vouest,  peu  importe.  Mais  dans  ce 
temps-la,  le  futur  marechal  avait  la  tete  vive,  et  la  main  comme  la 
tete.  II  envoie  un  sous-lieutenant  porter  un  ordre,  et  cet  officier 
vient  rendre  compte  de  sa  mission : — il  avait  donne  en  plein  a  gauche, 
et  le  colonel,  se  laissant  aller  a  un  premier  mouvement,  assene  un 
coup  de  cravache  sur  les  epaules  du  sous-lieutenant.    Celui-ci  n'he- 
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site  pas,  et  tire  un  coup  de  pistolet  a  brule-tunique  sur  son  colonel. 
Heureusement  le  coup  ne  part  point.  Voyez-vous  d*ici  la  physio- 
nomie  de  la  sc^ne?  Tous  les  assistants  tremblants  d^tootion — 
Tofficier  attendait — il  n'attendit  pas  longtemps. 

"  Lieutenant,"  dit  le  colonel,  "  vouz  ferez  quarante  huit  heures 
de  consigne  pour  avoir  des  armes  en  mauvais  ^tat." 


DAILY  NEWS. 


Remarkable  Robberies. — Novel  Invention. — On  Thursday 
James  Gray,  a  man  of  respectable  exterior,  was  brought  u])  at  Capel- 
street  police-office,  Dublin,  charged  with  being  uie  principal  in 
some  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  extensive  robberies  that  have 
been  brought  to  light  for  many  years.  For  a  considerable  time 
past  some  of  the  most  valuable  parcels  have  been  periodically  ab- 
stracted from  the  steam-packet  office  stores,  North-wall.  The  goods 
are  proved  to  have  been  received  into  the  stores  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival,  but  on  the  next  day,  when  it  was  necessary  to  send  them  to 
the  consignees,  they  have  been  missing,  and  no  one  was  able  to  explain 
their  unaccountable  disappearance.  At  last  inquiry  was  instituted, 
and  having  obtained  some  clue,  Inspector  Ryan  and  Sergeant  Daly 
traced  the  property  to  the  house  of  the  prisoner,  where  they  dis- 
covered several  hundred  pounds*  worth  of  stolen  goods  and  some 
articles  of  plate.  They  accordingly  arrested  Gray  and  his  wife. 
The  plan  by  which  the  prisoner  managed  to  carry  on  the  robberies, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  baffle  all  attempts  at  discovery,  is  most  in- 
genious, and  perhaps,  in  its  way,  unparalleled  in  tne  annals  of 
crime.  A  large  box,  resembling  a  press,  was  constructed,  divided 
into  two  compartments,  which  could  be  locked  and  bolted  from  the 
inside.  In  one  of  these  Gray  was  accustomed  to  secrete  himself, 
and  the  other  was  left  empty  for  the  reception  of  goods ;  but  so 
cleverly  was  the  press  constructed,  that  no  one  looking  at  it  would 
imagine  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  This  case,  contain- 
ing the  male  prisoner,  with  several  others  of  a  different  shape,  was 
shipped  from  English  ports  to  this  city,  and  deposited  in  the  steam- 
packet  company's  stores,  where  it  was  left  for  a  night  labelled,  to 
prevent  any  uncomfortable  consequences  to  its  inmates,  "  this  side 
up,"  and  "  to  be  left  till  called  for."  In  the  night  time,  when  all 
was  still,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  detection,  the  mief  would  unbolt 
the  door  and  silently  sally  forth  from  his  place  of  concealment,  and, 
noiselessly  traversing  the  stores,  would  appropriate  the  most  valu- 
able bales  of  silk  and  heaviest  parcels  of  plate,  and  stow  them  away 
in  the  second  compartment.  He  would  then,  with  the  same  pre- 
caution, return  to  his  quarters,  and,  bolting  himself  securely  witmn, 
would  lie  there  quietly  till  morning.  When  the  stores  were  opened, 
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and  the  porters  busily  engaged  elsewhere,  he  would  take  the  op- 
portunity of  departing  unobserved,  and  call  or  send  for  the  case 
and  boxes  during  the  day.  Gray  and  his  wife  are  still  in  custody, 
and  will  be  further  examined  to-morrow. 


DE  BAZANCOURT. 

CINQ  M0I8  DEVANT  S^ASTOPOL. 

L'autre  jour,  pendant  ^ue  les  tireurs  faisaient  le  coup  de  fusil  aux 
embrasures,  des  soldats  jouaient  au  bouchon  dans  la  tranchee.  Le 
g§n§ral  Canrobert  passe ;  chacun  veut  reprendre  son  poste.  "  Ne 
vous  d^rangez  pas,  ditle  g§n§ral ;  **  contmuez,  mes  enfants ;  il  faut 
bien  se  distraire  un  peu.  V oyons,  qui  gagnera  ?  "  Et  se  baissant, 
il  pose  une  pidce  d'or  sur  le  bouchon.  Vous  jugez  si  la  partie  devint 
int^ressante. 


BRILLAT-SAVARIN.— PHYSIOLOGIE  DU  GOl!!lT. 


LE8  (EUFS  AU  JUS. 


Je  Toyageais  un  jour  avec  deux  dames  que  je  conduisais  a  Melun. 
Nous  n'^tions  pas  partis  tr^s^matin,  et  nous  arrivSimes  a  Montgeron 
avec  un  app^tit  qui  mena^ait  de  tout  d^truire.  Menaces  vaines, 
Fauberge  oii  nous  descendimes,  quoique  d'une  assez  bonne  appa- 
rence,  6tait  d§pourvue  de  provisions:  trois  diligences  et  deux 
chaises  de  poste  avaient  pass§,  et,  semblables  aux  sauterelles 
d'Egypt«,  avaient  tout  devor§.  Ainsi  disait  le  chef.  Cependant 
je  voyais  toumer  une  broche  chargee  d*un  gigot  tout-sl-fait  comme 
il  £Eiut,  et  sur  lequel  les  dames,  par  habitude,  jetaient  des  regards 
tr^s-coquets.  H§las !  elles  s*adressaient  mal ;  le  gigot  appartenait 
k  trois  Anglais  qui  I'avaient  apporte,  et  Tattendaient  sans  im- 
patience en  buvant  du  champagne. 

"  Mais,  du  moins,"  dis-je,  d  un  air  moitie  chagrin  et  moitie  sup- 
pliant, **  ne  pourriez-vous  pas  nous  brouiller  ces  ccufs  dans  le  jus  de 
ce  gigot  ?  Avec  ces  oeufs  et  une  tasse  de  caf^  a  la  cr^me,  nous  nous 
r^signerons."  "  Oh !  tres-volontiers,"  r§pondit  le  chef,  "  le  jus  nous 
appartient  de  droit  public,  et  je  vais  de  suite  faire  votre  affaire." 
Sur  quo!  il  se  mit  k  casser  les  oeufs  avec  precaution. 

Quandje  le  vis  occupe,  je  m*approchai  du  feu;  et,  tirant  de  ma 
poche  un  couteau  de  voyage,  je  ns  au  gigot  d§fendu  une  douzaine 
de  profondes  blessures,  par  lesquelles  le  jus  dut  s*ecouler  jusqu'a  la 
demi^re  goutte.  A  cette  premiere  operation  je  joignis  f  attention 
d'assister  k  la  concoction  des  ceufs,  de  peur  qu'il  ne  ml  fait  quelque 
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distraction  a  notre  prejudice.  Quand  ils  furent  a  point,  je  xn'en 
emparai  et  les  portai  a  I'appartement  qu*on  nous  avait  pr§par6.  li, 
nous  nous  en  re^al&mes,  et  rimes  comme  des  fous  de  ce  qu'en 
realite  nous  avalions  la  substance  du  gigot,  en  ne  laissant  aux 
Anglais  que  la  peine  de  macher  le  r^sidu. 


SYDNEY  SMITH. 

DINING  OUT  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


Did  you  ever  dine  out  in  the  country?    What  a  misery  human 
beings  inflict  on  each  other  under  the  name  of  pleasure !     We  went 

to  dine  last  Thursday  with  Mr. ,  a  neighbouring  clergymani  a 

haunch  of  venison  being  the  stimulus  to  the  invitation.  We  set 
out  at  five  o'clock  ;  drove  in  a  broiling  sun,  on  dusty  roads,  three 
miles,  in  our  best  gowns ;  found  squire  and  parsons  assembled  in  a 
small  hot  room,  the  whole  house  redolent  of  frying ;  talked,  as  is 
our  wont,  of  roads,  weather,  and  turnips ;  that  done,  began  to  grow 
hungr}%  then  serious,  then  impatient.  At  last  a  stripling,  evidently 
caught  up  for  the  occasion,  opened  the  door  and  beckoned  our  host 
out  of  the  room.  After  some  moments  of  awful  suspense,  he  re- 
turned to  us  with  a  face  of  much  distress,  sayin?,  "  the  woman 
assisting  in  the  kitchen  had  mistaken  the  soup  for  dirty  water,  and 
had  thrown  it  away,  so  we  must  do  without  it.*'  We  all  agr^  it 
was  perhaps  as  well  we  should,  under  the  circumstances.  At  last, 
to  our  joy,  dinner  was  announced ;  but  oh,  ve  gods !  as  we  entered 
the  dining-room  what  a  gale  met  our  nose  f  the  venison  was  high ; 
the  venison  was  uneatable,  and  was  obliged  to  follow  the  soup  with 
all  speed. 

Dinner  proceeded,  but  our  spirits  flagged  under  these  accumu- 
lated misfortunes.  There  was  an  ominous  pause  between  the  first 
and  second  course ;  we  looked  each  other  m  the  face — what  new 
disaster  awaited  us  ?  The  pause  became  fearful.  At  last  the  door 
burst  open,  and  the  boy  rushed  in,  calling  out  aloud :  "  Please,  sir, 
has  Betty  any  right  to  leather  I  ? "  What  human  gravity  could 
stand  this  ?  We  roared  with  laughter ;  all  took  part  against  Betty, 
obtained  the  second  course  with  difficulty,  bored  each  other  the 
usual  time ;  ordered  our  carriages,  expecting  our  post-boys  to  be 
drunk,  and  were  grateful  to  Providence  for  not  permitting  them  to 
deposit  us  in  a  wet  ditch.     So  much  for  dinners  in  the  country. 
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ALPHONSE  KARR. 

VOYAGE  DANS  PARIS. 

4 

Si,  avant  rinvention  du  tabac,  Ton  §tait  venu  dire  k  quelqu'un : 
"  J*ai  une  idee,  je  vais  prendre  un  brevet  pour  qu*on  ne  me  la  vole 
pas.  Voici  une  plante  v^neneuse,  qui  exhale  une  mauvaise  odeur ; 
je  vais  la  mettre  en  poudre,  et  je  proposerai  aux  gens  de  se  fourrer 
cette  poudre  dans  le  nez.  En  aeux  ou  trois  ans  cela  leur  otera 
Podorat.  Je  vais  la  couper  en  menus  brins,  et  je  proposerai  aux 
gens  d*en  aspirer  la  fum§e ;  d*abord  cela  leur  donnera  des  eblouisse- 
ments,  des  vertiges,  des  tranch^es,  mais  ils  finiront  par  s*y  habituer. 
Tout  ee  que  je  demande,  c*est  d*avoir  le  privilege  de  vendre  seul ; 
et  ToflTre  pour  ce  privilege  de  payer  chaque  annee  quatrevingts 
millions  sL  retat."  On  aurait  pris  Thomme  pour  un  fou,  et  son  idee 
pour  la  plus  grande  extravagance  possible.  "Pourquoi,'*  lui  aurait-on 
dit,  "n'ouvrez-vous  pas  boutique  pour  y  vendre  des  coups  de  baton  ? 
Yous  auriez,  certes,  pour  le  moins  autant  de  debit." 


Autrefois  il  y  avait  une  aristocratie  dans  laquelle  ne  pouvaient 
entrer  que  quelques  personnes  privilegiees ;  il  fallait,  pour  etre  du 
monde,  et  du  beau  monde,  il  fallait  que  le  hasard  vous  fit  sortir 
d'une  bonne  famille  et  vous  donnat  un  beau  nom.  A  la  rigueur 
YOUS  ^tiez  encore  un  homme  comme  il  faut,  quoique  dej  i  dans  un 
rang  infi§rieur,  si  vous  aviez  fait  quelque  belle  action  a  la  guerre, 
id  vous  6tiez  un  grand  poete,  im  grand  musicien  ou  un  grand 
peintre.  Ces  odieux  privileges  ont  disparu,  et  c*est  bien  plus  com- 
mode. Je  viens  d'envoyer  mon  domestique  m'acheter,  pour  deux 
francs  cinquante  centimes,  une  pairc  de  gants  d'une  certaine  nuance 
de  jaune,  qui  suffit  pour  me  ranger  parmi  les  gens  de  bonne  societe. 
Je  sais  qu  on  a  des  gants  a  peu  pr^s  pareils  pour  vingt-neuf  sous  ; 
mais  les  gens  delicats  ne  s*y  laissent  pas  prendre.  Avec  des  gants 
k  Yingt-neuf  sous,  on  est  ce  qu*etait  autrefois  la  noblesse  nouvelle, 
la  noblesse  dont  les  titres  n*etaient  pas  bien  etablis.  Une  marciere 
pent  faire  maintenant  tout  ce  que  faisaient  alors  D'Hozier  et  les 
autres  gen§alogistes.  L'aristocratie  admet  beaucoup  plus  de  monde 
depuis  qu'elle  se  compose  des  gens  qui  possedent  cinquante  sous ; 

Sour  cinquante  sous,   on   s*attire  tout  autant  de    consideration, 
*^gards,  et  meme  d'envie  etde  haine,  qu'en  pouvait  exciter  I'ancienne 
aristocratie. 


Mais  06  est  mon  chapeau  ?  Apres  Tavoir  bien  cherch§,  je  de- 
couvre  qu*un  homme  qui  est  venu  me  voir  ce  matin  s'est  assis 
dessus,  et  y  est  rest§  environ  cinq  quarts  d*heure.  Je  n'ai  plus  de 
chapeau.  Cest  dimanche  aujourd'hui,  les  boutiques  sont  fermees. 
Je  ne  puis  avoir  de  chapeau  que  demain.  Je  n'ai  que  ma  casquette 
de  voyage ;  mais  on  ne  pent  sortir  en  casquette  :  il  vaudrait  mieux 
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avoir  commis  les  crimes  les  plus  affreux  que  d'etre  rencontr^  avec 
une  casquette.  Si  je  sortais  en  casquette,  je  ne  serais  plus  un 
monsieur,  je  serais  un  homme.  II  suffit  d'entendre  une  fois  une 
petit  bourgeoise,  a  laquelle  on  dit  qu*il  est  venu  quelqu'un,  de- 
mander  si  c'est  un  homme  ou  un  monsieur,  pour  ne  s*exposer  jamais 
k  faire  dire  de  soi  qu'on  est  un  homme.  Je  ne  sortirai  pas ;  je  me 
mettrai  en  route  demain. 


L'homme  est  le  plus  f<§roce  des  animaux  camassiers.  Le  tigrci 
le  chacal,  le  loup,  rhy^ne  tuent  et  d^vorent  les  autres  animaux,  et 
l*homme  lui-mSme,  seulement  a  mesure  qu'ils  ont  fain.  Us  ne 
pensent  pas  d*avance  a  bien  nourrir  et  a  bien  engraisser  leur  future 
proie;  ils  n'ont  pas  invent^  de  faire  cuire  certains  animaux  tout 
vivants,  pour  les  rendre  meilleurs  au  go(it,  de  clouer  les  pattes  des 
canards,  et  de  les  gaver  de  certaines  nourritures,  pour  leur  donner 
une  maladie  qui  grossit  demesurement  leur  foie,  en  fait  un  mets 
d^licieux,  &c.,  &c.  Les  autres  animaux  camassiers  ne  choisissent 
pas  avec  le  m#me  soin  d§licat  telle  ou  telle  partie  de  tel  ou  tel 
cadavre,  la  cuisse  de  celui-ci,  Taile  de  celui-la.  Est-il  rien  de 
feroce  comme  de  voir  une  femme  qui  donne  k  diner,  une  femme 
ieune,  belle,  au  regard  doux  et  tendre,  qui  dit  a  ses  convives :  ''  Je 
vous  envoie  Taile  de  ce  poulet,  il  est  tres- tendre,  on  Fa  tue  hier  soir } 
mangez  de  ces  cotelettes  d'agneau,  elles  sont  saignantes." 


PUNCH.— THE  PRIZE  FOOTMAN  SHOW. 

The  great  success  attending  the  Prize  Cattle  Show  has  induced  tf 
body  of  enterprising  noblemen,  interested  in  the  yet  youthful  science 
of  Slavey-culture,  to  start  the  following  show,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  subjoined  for  the  benefit  of  rising  pages  and  ambitiooB 
errand  boys. 

Prize  Hall  Porter. 

Ist  Prize,  £30,  and  a  gold  medal,  to  Sir  G.  Chokefull,  Bart,  for 
a  Hall  Porter,  aged  68 ;  weighs  20  stone,  fatted  on  15,000  lbs.  of 
roast  beef,  cabbage,  hot  rolls,  and  porter.  Waddled  to  the  show 
100  yards,  wheeled  in  his  chair  the  rest. 

Prise  Foottnan. 

2nd  Prize,  £20,  and  a  silver  medal,  to  the  Earl  of  Powder-tax, 
for  a  full-calved,  long-backed  London  Footman,  30  years  old;  fat- 
tened in  Grosvenor-square,  on  patties,  sweetbreads,  vol  au  rente,  and 
other  delicacies,  washed  down  by  his  master's  best  old  port  Travel- 
led to  the  show,  hanging  on,  with  two  others,  behind  the  carriage. 
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Prize  Coachman, 

3rd  Prize,  £10,  and  a  silver  medal,  t6  Lord  Mount-Cockade,  for 
a  red-nosed  State-coachman,  yrith.  wi^  and  bouquet,  aged  64  j  fat- 
tened in  the  servants'  hall  on  hot  joints,  greens,  and  treble  X. 
Travelled  to  the  show  on  the  box. 

Prize  Page. 

4th  Prize,  £7,  and  a  German  silver  medal,  to  Lady  Femima  de 
Faulder,  for  a  ten-year  old  Page ;  fattened  on  chocolate,  chicken, 
cura9ao,  sweetbreads,  marmalade,  and  the  general  picking  of  the 
store-room.  Measures  dne  yard  eleven  inches  round  the  waist,  and 
half  a  yard  round  each  calf.  Led  to  the  show  by  Lady  Faidder's 
poodle. 

Unsuccessful  candidate.  Mr.  Slump's  servant  of  all  work,  aged 
15,  fed  on  board  wages.  Travelled  to  the  show  on  the  spikes  of  a 
hackney-coach. 


LA  PRESSE.— FEUILLETON.    T.  DE  ST.  FELIX. 

LE  DUEL  AU  COCHON  DE  LAIT. 

Ce  fut  pendant  ce  s§jour  a  Londres  que  survint,  entre  Cagliostro 
et  le  joumaliste  Morand,  une  querelle  celebre,  et  dont  la  cause  pre- 
miere ne  manqua  pas  de  burlesque.  Parmi  bien  deft  excentricites 
m^dico-chimiques  que  d§bitait  dans  les  cercles  le  disciple  d'Altotas 
le  Grand,  la  methode  nouvelle  pour  d^truire  les  betes  feroces  avait 
fait  beaucoup  de  bruit.  Le  gazetier  Morand,  esprit  railleur  et  passa- 
blement  sceptique,  s'en  empara  et  en  amusa  le  public  dans  le 
Courrier  de  PJ^JuropCy  dont  il  §tait  redacteur  en  chef.  Le  comte 
Cagliostro,  racontant  ses  voyages  en  Orient,  avait  pretendu  et 
affirm^  que  les  habitants  de  M§dine  se  delivraient  des'  lions,  des 
tigres  et  des  leopards  en  engraissant  des  pores  au  moyen  d'aliments 
mel§8  d'une  forte  dose  d'arsenic;  qu'ils  chassaient  ensuite  ces 
malheureux  pores  dans  les  forets,  ou  ils  §taient  bient6t  devores 
par  les  betes  feroces,  qui,  elles-memes,  mouraient  empoisonnees. 
Le  moyen  §tait  ing§nieux,  mais  il  parut  d'un  grotesque  outre  au 
joumaliste.  II  prona  la  methode,  et  toute  I'Europe  apprit  le  moyen 
mfaillible  de  purser  les  bois  de  camassiers  dangereux.  Un  pore 
engraiss^  d'arsenic,  et  destine,  comme  une  pilule  empoisonnee,  d, 
tuer  up  lion,  parut  un  procede  ravissant  pour  la  chasse.  Certes, 
Cagliostro  n'eut  pas  les  rieurs  de  son  cote ;  rien  n'est  dangereux 
pour  un  inspir§  du  ciel  comme  le  ridicule.  Aussi  M.  le  comte 
r§solut-il  de  pousser  fort  rudement  I'impertinent  joumaliste.  Seule- 
ment  il  perdit  la  tete  en  lui  envoyant  un  defi  d'un  genre  tout  aussi 
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excentrique  que  le  precede  pour  la  coasse  au  lion.  Le  3  septembre 
de  Tannee  1787  pcurut  un  imprim^,  sig^^  de  CagUostro,  et  dans 
lequel  le  comte  inyitait  le  joumaliste  Morand  a  manger  avec  lui,  le 
9  novembre  (il  prenait  jour  pour  le  duel],  un  cochon  de  lait  en- 
graisse  a  la  mani^re  de  Medine,  et  il  pariait  cinq  mille  guin^  que 
Morand  mourrait,  et  que  lui,  Cagliostro,  ne  se  porterait  que  mieux 
apr^s  ce  repas  pharmaceutique.  Le  eazetier  n'accepta  pas  I'in- 
Titation,  bien  entendu.  On  refuserait  a  moins.  Alors  Cagliostro 
fit  imprimer  un  pamphlet  des  plus  yiolents  et  des  plus  insultants 
contre  Morand.  Celui-ci  aiguisa  sa  plume,  outr^  qu  il  §tait  d'avoir 
§t6  provoque  a  un  duel  au  cochon  de  lait,  et  surtout  d'avoir  6t6  dif- 
fam§  par  un  charlatan.  Ce  fut  alors  un  deluge  d'articles,  plus 
agressifs  les  uns  que  les  autres,  contre  le  comte  de  Cagliostro,  que  le 
Courrier  traitait  du  haut  en  bas,  mettait  a  nu  devant  le  public,  et 
fustigeait  a  tour  de  bras.  Toute  la  vie  du  c^lebre  aventurier  fut 
devoilee,  et  le  grand  jour  etait  loin  d'etre  favorable  au  disciple 
d'Altotaa,  au  grand  cophte  de  la  maconnerie  ^gyptienne.  Une  nuit 
il  s'evada  de  Londres  et  se  refugia  a  Bale,  ou  I'hospitalit^  patriarcale 
des  cantons  suisses  le  rassurait. 


AN  ANECDOTE  ON  LOUIS  XVHL 

MEMOIRS  OF  THOMAS  RAISES,  ESQ. 

After  the  Restoration  in  1814,  among  the  titled  followers  of  Na- 
poleon -who  were  the  most  anxious  to  obtain  employment  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XVIII.,  none  showed  more  serrility  and  assiduity  to 
accomplish  his  purpose  than  Fouch^,  Due  d*Otranto.  He  at  last 
had  a  private  interview  with  the  king,  when  he  expressed  his 
desire  to  dedicate  his  life  to  his  service. 

Louis  replied,  '*  You  have  occupied  under  Bonaparte  a  situation 
of  great  trust,  which  must  have  given  you  opportunities  of  know- 
ing everything  that  passed,  and  of  gaining  an  insight  into  the 
characters  of  men  in  public  life,  which  could  not  easily  occur  to 
others.  Were  I  to  decide  on  attaching  you  to  my  person,  I  should 
previously  expect  that  you  would  frankly  inform  me  what  were  the 
measures,  and  who  were  the  men,  that  you  employed  in  those  days 
to  obtain  your  information.  I  do  not  allude  to  my  stay  at  Verona 
or  Mittau — I  was  then  surroimded  by  numerous  adherents ;  but  at 
Hartwell,  for  instance, — were  you  then  well  acquainted  with  what 
passed  under  my  roof  .^  "  "  Yes,  sir,  every  day  the  motions  of  your 
Majesty  were  made  known  to  me.**  "  Eh  !  what !  surrounded  as  I  was 
by  trusted  friends,  who  could  have  betrayed  me  ?  Who  thus  abused 
my  confidence  ?  I  insist  on  your  naming  him  immediately.**  **  Sir, 
you  urge  me  to  say  what  must  wound  your  Majesty's  heart** 
•*  Speak,  sir  j  kings  are  but  too  subject  to  be  deceived."    **  If  you 
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command  it,  sir,  I  must  own  that  I  was  in  correspondence  with  the 
Due  d' Aumont,"  "  What !  De  Pienne,  who  possessed  my  entire 
confidence  ?  I  must  acknowledge,**  added  the  king,  with  a  malicious 


to  him  12,000  fr.,  out  of  the  48,000  fr.,  which  you  so  regularly  re- 
mitted to  obtain  an  exact  account  of  all  that  was  passmg  in  my 
femily." 

These  words  terminated  the  audience,  and  the  Duke  retired  in 
confusion. 


PENSEES  DE  BONAPARTE. 

n  &ut  qu'im  roi  soit  au-dessus  des  plus  rudes  atteintes  de 
TadyersitS. 

On  peut  s'arr^ter  quand  on  monte,  jamais  quand  on  descend. 

Un  sot  n*est  qu'ennuyeux,  un  pedant  est  insupportable. 

Ceux  qui  pensent  que  les  nations  sont  des  troupeaux  qui,  de 
droit  divin,  appartiennent  a  quelques  families,  ne  sont  ni  du  si^cle» 
xii  de  TEyan^e. 

On  appelle  certaines  choses  legitimes  parce  qu'elles  sont  vieilles. 

Les  Tieillards  qui  conservent  les  go(its  du  jeune  kge,  perdent  en 
con8id§ration  ce  qu'ils  gagnent  en  ridicule. 

On  ne  fait  bien  que  ce  qu*on  fait  soi-m^me. 

On  n*ira  pas  chercher  une  Epaulette  sur  un  champ  de  bataille, 
loirsqu'on  peut  Tavoir  dans  une  antichambre. 

Une  belle  femme  platt  aux  yeux,  une  bonne  femme  plait  au  coeur ; 
Tune  est  un  bijou,  I'autre  est  un  tresor. 

n  faut  mener  les  hommes  par  les  brides  qu*ils  ont  aujourd'hui, 
non  par  celles  qu'ils  ayaicnt  autrefois. 

n  n'appartient  pas  a  chacun  d'etre  maitre  chez  soi. 

Le  sot  a  un  grand  avantage  sur  Thomme  instruit ;  il  est  toujours 
content  de  lui-m^me. 
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MERIMEE.— LE  BANDIT  HOMME  D'HONNEUR. 

(COLOMBA.) 

"II  y  a  six  mois/'  dit  le  bandit,  ''je  me  promenais  du  o6te 
d*Orezza,  quand  vient  a  moi  un  manant  qui  de  loin  m*6te  son  bon- 
net et  me  dit : — '  Ah !  monsieur  le  cur§ '  (ils  m'appellent  toujours 
ainsi),  *  excusez-moi ;  donnez-moi  du  temps ;  je  n*ai  pu  trouver  que 
55  francs,  mais,  vrai,  c*est  tout  ce  oue  j'ai  pu  amasser.'  Moi,  tout 
Burpris :  *  Qu*est-ce  a  dire,  maroune !  55  francs  ? '  lui  dis-je.  *  Je 
veux  dire  65,'  me  repondit-il ;  '  mais  pour  100  que  vous  me  deman- 
dez,  c'est  impossible.  'Comment,  drole !  je  te  demande  100  francs? 
Je  ne  te  connais  pas/  Alors  il  me  remet  une  lettre,  ou  plut6t  un 
chiifon  tout  sale,  par  lequel  on  Tinvitait  si  deposer  100  francs  dans 
un  lieu  qu'on  indiquait,  sous  peine  de  voir  sa  maison  brulee  et  ses 
vaches  tuees  par  Giocanto  Castriconi,  c*est  mon  nom.  Et  Ton  avait 
eu  rinfamie  de  contrefaire  ma  signature.  Ce  qui  me  piqua  le  plus, 
c'est  que  la  lettre  etait  ecrite  en  patois,  pleine  de  fautes  d'ortbo- 
graphe  ;  moi,  faire  des  fautes  d*orthographe,  moi,  qui  avais  tous  les 
prix  a  runiversite!  Je  commence  par  donner  k  mon  vilain  im 
soufflet  qui  le  fait  toumer  deux  fois  sur  lui-m^me.  'Ab!  tu  me 
prends  pour  un  voleur,  coquin  que  tu  es,'  lui  dis-je,  et  je  lui  donne 
un  bon  coup  de  pied  ou  vous  savez.  Un  peu  soulage,  je  lui  dis : 
'  Quand  dois-tu  porter  cet  argent  au  lieu  design^  ?'  '  Aujourdliiii 
meme.'  *  Bien !  ya  le  porter.'  C'§tait  au  pied  d'un  pin,  et  le  Ilea 
etait  parfaitement  indique.  II  porte  Targent,  Tenterre  au  pied  de 
Farbre,  et  revient  me  trouver.  Je  m'etais  embusqu^  aux  environs. 
Je  demeurai  la  avec  mon  homme  six  mortelles  heures.  Monsieur 
della  Kebbia,  je  serais  reste  trois  jours,  s*il  Teut  fallu.  Au  bout  de 
six  heures,  parait  un  Bastiaccto,*  un  infime  usurier.  II  se  baisse 
pour  prendre  Targent,  je  fais  feu,  et  je  Tavais  si  bien  ajust^,  que  sa 
tete  porta  en  tombant  sur  les  ecus  qu'il  deterrait.  '  Maintenant, 
drole ! '  dis-je  au  paysan, '  reprends  ton  argent,  et  ne  t^avise  plus 
de  soup9onner  d'une  bassesse  Giocanto  Castriconi.'  Le  pauvre 
homme,  tout  tremblant,  ramassa  ses  65  francs  sans  prendre  la  peine 
de  les  essuyer ;  il  me  dit  merci,  je  lui  allonge  un  bon  coup  de  pied 
d'adieu,  et  il  court  encore." 

*  Les  Corses  moutagnards  d^testent  les  habitants  de  Bastia,  qu'ils  ne  re- 
gardant pas  comme  des  compatriotes.  Jamais  ils  ne  disent  Baatiese,  mais 
nastictccw :  on  sait  que  la  terminaison  en  accio  se  prend  quelquefois  dans 
un  sens  de  m^pris. 
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C.  DICKENS.— THE  BEGGING-LETTER  WRITER. 

(from   "HOUSEHOLD  WORDS.") 

I  ought  to  know  something  of  the  Begging-Letter  "Writer.  He 
has  besieged  my  door  at  a^  hours  of  the  day  and  night ;  he  has 
fought  my  servant ;  he  has  lain  in  ambush  for  me,  going  out  and 
coming  in  ;  he  has  followed  me  out  of  town  into  the  country ;  he 
has  written  to  me  from  immense  distances  when  1  have  been  out  of 
England.  He  has  fallen  sick ;  he  has  died,  and  been  buried ;  he 
has  come  to  life  again,  and  again  departed  from  this  transitory 
scene  ;  he  has  been  his  own  son,  his  own  mother,  his  own  baby,  his 
idiot  brother,  his  imcle,  his  aunt,  his  aged  grandfather.  He  has 
wanted  a  great  coat,  to  go  to  India  in  ;  a  pound,  to  set  him  up  in 
life  for  ever ;  a  pair  of  boots,  to  take  him  to  the  coasts  of  China ;  a 
hat,  to  get  him  mto  a  permanent  situation  under  Government.  He 
has  firequently  been  exactly  seven-and-sixpence  short  of  independ- 
ence. He  has  had  such  openings  at  Liverpool — posts  of  great  trust 
and  confidence  in  merchants'  houses,  which  nothing  but  seven-and- 
sixpence  was  wanting  to  him  to  secure — ^that  I  wonder  he  is  not 
mayor  of  that  flourishing  town  at  the  present  moment. 

The  natural  phenomena,  of  which  he  has  been  the  victim,  are  of  a 
most  astounding  nature.  He  has  had  two  children,  who  have  never 
grown  up  ;  who  have  never  had  anything 'to  cover  them  at  night ; 
who  have  been  continually  driving  him  mad,  by  asking  in  vain  for 
food ;  who  have  never  come  out  of  fever  or  measles  (which,  I  sup- 
pose, has  accounted  for  his  fuming  his  letters  with  tobacco  smoke 
as  a  disinfectant).  As  to  his  wife,  what  that  suffering  woman  has 
undergone  nobody  knows.  His  devotion  to  her  has  been  unceasing. 
He  has  never  cared  for  himself;  he  could  have  perished — he  would 

rather ^in  short — ^but  was  it  not  his  Christian  duty  as  a  man,  a 

husband,  and  a  father,  to  write  begging-letters  when  he  looked  at 
her  ?  (He  has  usually  remarked  that  he  would  call  in  the  evening 
for  an  answer  to  this  question.) 

He  has  been  attached  to  every  conceivable  pursuit.  He  has  been 
in  the  army,  in  the  navy,  in  the  church,  in  the  law  j  connected  with 
the  press,  the  fine  arts,  public  institutions,  every  description  and 
grade  of  business.  He  has  been  brought  up  as  a  gentleman ;  he 
has  been  at  every  college  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  he  can  quote 
Latin  in  his  letters,  but  generally  mis-spells  some  minor  English 
word ;  he  can  tell  you  what  Shakspere  says  about  begging  better 
than  you  know  it. 

Sometimes,  when  he  is  sure  that  I  have  found  him  out,  and  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  money,  he  writes  to  inform  me  that  I  have  got 
rid  of  him  at  last;  he  has  enlisted  into  the  Company's  service, 
and  is  off  directly — ^but  he  wants  a  cheese.  He  is  informed  by  the 
Serjeant  that  it  is  essential  to  his  prospects  in  the  regiment  that  he 
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should  take  out  a  single  Gloucester  cheese,  weighing  fixnn  twelve  to 
fifteen  pounds.  £ignt  or  nine  shillings  would  buy  it.  He  does 
not  ask  for  money,  after  what  has  passed ;  but  if  he  calls  at  nine 
to-morrow  morning,  may  he  hope  to  find  a  cheese  ?  and  is  theie 
anything  he  can  do  to  show  his  gratitude  in  Bengal  ? 

On  a  Sunday  morning,  he  called  with  a  letter  (haTing  first  dusted 
himself  all  over),  in  which  he  gave  me  to  understand  that,  being 
resolved  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  he  had  been  travelling  abont 
the  country  with  a  cart  of  crockery.  That  he  had  been  doing  piretty 
well  until  the  day  before,  when  his  horse  had  dropped  down  dead 
near  Chatham,  in  Kent.  That  this  had  reduced  him  to  the  unplsBA- 
ant  necessity  of  getting  into  the  shafts  himself,  and  drawing  the 
cart  of  crockery  to  London — a  somewhat  exhausting  pull  of  Uiirty 
miles.  That  he  did  not  venture  to  ask  again  for  money,  but  that 
if  1  would  have  the  goodness  to  leave  him  out  a  donkey,  he  would 
call  for  the  animal  before*  breakfast. 

A  little  while  afterwards  he  wrote  me  a  few  broken-hearted  lines, 
informing  me  that  the  dear  partner  of  his  sorrow  died  in  his  arms 
last  night  at  nine  o'clock.  I  des{)atched  a  trusty  messenger  to  com- 
fort the  bereaved  mourner  and  his  poor  children  ;  but  uie  messen- 
ger went  so  soon  that  the  play  was  not  ready  to  be  played  out;  mj 
friend  was  not  at  home,  and  his  wife  was  in  a  most  deughtfol  state 
of  health. 

Next  day  came  to  me  a  friend  of  mine,  the  governor  of  a  large 
prison,  who  said :  <*I  know  all  about  him  and  his  frauds.  He  lodged 
m  the  house  of  one  of  my  warders  at  the  very  time  when  he  waX 
wrote  to  you ;  and  then  he  was  eating  spring  lamb  at  eighteen 

Eence  a  pound,  and  early  asparagus  at  I  do  n't  know  how  much  a 
undle !  Apparent  misery  is  always  a  part  of  his  trade,  and  real 
misery  very  often  is,  in  the  intervals  of  spring  lamb  and  early  aspar- 
agus. It  is  naturally  an  incident  of  his  dissipated  and  dishonest 
Hfe." 


DE  BAZANCOURT.— CINQ  MOIS  DEVANT  SEBASTOPOL. 

LA  MAISON  DU  PASTEUR. 

Le  Clocheton,  qui  est  la  demeure  du  major  de  tranchee,  ou  j'ai 
re^u  rhospitalite,  appartenait  a  un  pretre  protestant ;  il  y  avait  une 
serre,  remplie  do  plantes  de  toute  esp^ce ;  elle  6tait  arrang§e  avec 
cc  soin  qui  denote  la  presence  d'une  femme  qui  soigne  les  fleurs, 
parce  qu  elle  les  aime ; — les  femmes  et  les  fleurs  se  sont  toujours 
oien  en  ten  dues  ensemble. 

En  effct,  le  pretre  avait  une  fille ;  on  trouva  la  maison  vide,  et  une 
chatte  noire  assise  sur  le  seuil.  II  y  avait  trop  de  recherche  dans  oer- 
taines  parties  de  cette  petite  maison  inachev^  encore,  poor  ne 
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pas  comprendre  que  les  meubles  avaient  et^  cach^,  sinon  enlev^s. 
No8  soldats  cherch^ent  et  troiiv^reat.  On  d§cpuyrit  dans  un 
Bilo  des  meubles  et  des  y^texnents  de  jeune  fiUe,  un  chapeau  rose, 
des  papiers,  qudkjues  lithographies  encadrees,  dont  plusieurs  repr§- 
sentaient  des  sujets  seligieux.  De  tout  cela  il  ne  reste  qu'ujie  table 
sur  laqueUe  j'^cris,  une  armoire,  que  les  soldats  ont  apport§e  au 
colonel  Baoulty  major  de  tranch^e,  une  chaise^  deux  ou  trois  litho- 
graphies ;et  ja  cbatte  noire  qui  dort  en  ce  moment  sur  mes  genoux, 
et  m^le  Aon  ronflement  psalmodique  aux  canons  qui  kncent  de 
minute  en  minute  leurs  voltes  dans  les  airs.  jCTest  le  seiU  ^tre 
yivant  qui  soit  parmi  nous  pour  attester  le  pass6 ;  c*est  Thdte  de  la 
muson,  et  non  de  ceux  qui  lliabitent,  c*e8t  Tami  fiddle  de  cette 
pauvre  petite  habitation  qui  tombe  a  moiti6  en  mine,  et  que  trois 
boulets  ont  d^ji  travers^e ; — il  nous  aime  parce  que  nous  y  sommes ; 
<luittonfr-1av  il  ne  nous  connattra  plus,  et  peut-etre  la  verra-t-on  un 
jour,  notre  cbatte,  sur  les  mines  du  Clocbeton,  comme  nous  I'avons 
d§j^  yu  sur  le  seuU.  Cest  pour  nous  une  soci^te  qui  nous  occupe 
et  nous  amuse ;  son  absence  nous  attristerait  visiblement. 

Pendant  mon  absence  de  ce  cher  Clocheton,  que  j'aime  comme 
un  ^tre  viyant,  il  s'y  est  pass§  une  scdne  assez  int^ressante.  On 
^tait  4  dejeuner.  II  y  avait  m^me  un  ou  deux  invites  (car  on  s'in- 
Tite  4  S^bastopol,  et  ce  jour-la  on  couvre  la  table  de  conserves,  on 
tord  le  cou  a  une  poule,  et  on  boit  une  bouteiUe  de  bordeaux  .... 
k  titre  de  rembouxsement,  4  la  sante  de  ceux  qui  yivent,  et  4  la 
mimoire  des  amis  qu'on  ne  reverra  plus]. 

On  ^tait  done  en  plein  dejeuner,  gais  comme  le  sont  toujours 
ceux  dont  4  chaque  heure  la  vie  tient  a  un  fil  bien  prds  de  se  briser, 
lorsque  la  porte  s'ouvrit  et  un  jeune  homme  entra.  II  est  blond, 
imberbe,  sans  imifoxme ; — 4  peine  s'il  Idve  les  yeux ;  sa  physionomie 
ft  quelque  chose  de  triste.  II  salue  en  entrant.  "  rardon,  mes- 
sieurs,'* dit-il  avec  un  accent  Stranger,  "  ne  vous  d^ran^z  pas."  Et 
il  alia  s'asseoir  sur  une  malle  dans  un  des  coins  de  la  piece.  *'  Vous 
demandez  quelqu'un?"  "Ne  vous  derangez  pas,"  reprit  une 
seconde  fois  le  jeune  homme,  en  jetant  un  regard  sur  la  chambre, 
puis  en  baissant  aussitot  les  yeux.  "  Ah  9a,  que  voulez-vous  ?  " 
ait  un  des  officiers  avec  une  certaine  brusquene  que  comportait 
trds-blen  la  vue  de  cet  etranger  dont  Tentree,  vous  I'avouerez, 
^tait  suffisamment  singuliore.  "Pius  tard— plus  tard/'  fit  la 
voix  douce  du  jeune  homme.  "  Plus  tard,  pas  du  tout ;  nous  direz- 
vous  ce  que  vous  demandez?"  "Pardon,  messieurs,  mais  .... 
c'est  la  maison  que  nous  habitions  avec  mon  pere ! "  "  Ah ! "  "II 
fallait  done  le  aire."  "Eh  bien!  vous  devez  la  trouver  un  peu 
chang^e?"  "Oh!  oui,  bien  changee.  Elle  etait  si  gentille!" 
£n  parlant  ainsi,  sa  voix  avait  une  expression  si  triste  que  chacun 
en  fut  6mu.  "Aliens,  jeune  homme,"  dit  un  des  convives, 
"venez  boire  un  verre  de  vin  avec  nous,  et  ne  pensez  plus 
4  tout  cela."  H  nous  apprit  que  son  pdre  s'appelait  Hilaen- 
hagen ;  qu'il  §tait  pasteur  protestant  4  Tarm^e  de  Sebastopol.   Lui, 
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avait  et^  fait  prisonnier,  et  etait  interpr^te  aupr^  des  blesses 
ruBses  a  rhopital  de  Balaclava.  "  Si  vous  saviez,**  disait-il,  "  combien 
cette  petite  maison  etait  charmante."  Mon  p^re  nous  r§petait: 
*  Cest  la  que  je  veux  mourir/  Pauvre  pdre !  ce  n'est  pas  ici  qu'il 
mourra!  Nous  avions  un  beau  jardin;  des  fleurs  partout;  ma 
soeur  les  soignait  elle-meme.  Dans  la  serre,  que  de  plantes !  Je  les 
Yois  encore  grimpant  le  long  des  murs,  et  formant  au-dessus  de  la 
tete  un  berceau  ae  feuillage."  "  II  est  ynd  que  la  serre  ne  se  res- 
semble  plus/*  dit  un  des  omeiers.  "  En  fait  de  plantes,  il  y  a  des  ton- 
neaux  d'eau-de-vie  pour  les  travailleurs.  Le  jeune  homme 
secouait  tristement  la  tete.  **  Ah  bah !  chaque  chose  a  son  temps! 
Les  fleurs  repoussent !  Buvez  ce  verre  de  vm  de  Bordeaux."  Lui 
souriait  et  buvait  en  disant:  ''Messieurs,  vous  dtes  bien  bons.'' 
Et  il  racontait  sa  Tie  de  tous  les  jours,  alors  qu'il  habitait  avec  sa 
famille  la  petite  maison  du  Clocheton.  II  d§signait  la  place  de 
tous  les  meubles. 

Si  quelqu'un  d'entre  nous,  plus  soup9onneux  que  les  autres,  edt 
conserve  quelque  doute  sur  Fidentite  du  jeune  Stranger,  un  petit  inci- 
dent que  le  hasard  amena  Teiit  dissip^.  Notre  chienne  entra.  (Je 
dis  notre  chienne  par  droit  de  conquete.)  Pauvre  bete !  elle  vivait 
je  ne  sais  ou,  et  avait  §te  exposee  k  bien  des  coups  de  fusil ;  elle 
conservait  sur  les  reins  la  trace  d'une  balle  qui  Favait  effleur^e. 
Sans  cesse  elle  rodait  autour  de  la  maison ;  mais  au  moindre  mouve- 
ment  que  Ton  faisait  pour  s^approcher,  elle  s'enfuyait  ^pouvantee. 
Nous  avions  fini  par  lui  faire  comprendre  que  nous  ^tions  des 
amis,  et  que  nous  lui  voulions  du  bien ;  aussi  elle  s'^tait  apprivoisee, 
et,  comme  la  chatte  noire,  etait  devenue  notre  bote.  Les  soldats 
la  connaissaient,  et  la  nommaient  la  chienne  du  Clocheton. 

Lorqu*elle  entra,  le  jeune  homme  fit  un  mouvement  de  joie  et  luT 
tendit  ses  deux  bras ;  il  Tappella  d'un  nom  qui  nous  §tait  inconnu. 
La  pauvre  bete  dressa  les  oreilles,  regarda  celui  qui  FappeUdt  ainsi, 
puis  d*un  bond,  sautant  sur  ses  genoux,  le  couvrit  de  caresses. 
Cetait  une  scene  empreinte  d'une  touchante  simplicite ; — le  jeune 
homme  lui  parlait  comme  si  elle  eiit  du  le  comprendre.  C'^tait 
tout  le  pa8s§  qu'il  embrassait  en  embrassant  sa  tete  fauve,  marquee 
d'une  §toile  blanche.  II  avait  les  larmes  aux  yeux.  II  resta  quel- 
ques  instants  encore ;  puis,  nous  d^signant  un  portrait  qui  §tait 
pendu  a  un  clou  le  long  du  mur : — "U'est  le  portrait  de  ma  plus 
petite  sceur,"  nous  dit-il,  "  voulez-vous  me  permettre  de  Femporter?" 
"  Certainement,"  lui  repondit-on,  "  tout  ici  est  a  vous ;  prenez  ce 
que  vous  voudrez."  II  decrocha  le  portrait  et  une  petite  gravure 
de  la  Cene,  d'apr^s  Leonard  de  Vinci ;  puis,  nous  remerciant  de 
son  mieux,  il  alia  retrouver  le  soldat  anglais  qui  Favait  accompagn^. 

On  le  vit  s'eloigner  dans  la  direction  de  Balaclava ;  mais,  de  dix 
en  dix  pas,  il  s'arretait  pour  regarder  cette  maison,  que  peut-^tre  il 
ne  devait  plus  revoir  jamais. 
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BALZAC. 

PORTRAIT  DU  PERE  GRANDET. 

Au  physique,  c*§tait  un  homme  de  cinq  pieds,  trapu,  carre,  ayant 
des  moUets  de  douze  pouces  de  circonfierence,  des  rotules  noueuses, 
et  de  larges  epaules.  Son  visage  §tait  rond,  tanne,  marqu6  de 
petite-y^role.  Son  menton  ^tait  droit,  ses  levres  sans  siuuosites,  et 
ses  dents  blanches.  Ses  yeux  avaient  I'expression  calme  et  devora- 
trice  que  le  vulgaire  accorde  au  basilic.  Son  front,  plein  de  rides 
transversales,  ne  manquait  pas  de  protuberances  signincatives.  Ses 
cheveux  jaunatres  et  grisonnants  §taient  blanc  et  or,  disaient  quelques 
jeunes  gens,  qui  ne  connaissaient  pas  la  gravite  d'une  plaisanterie 
faite  sur  M.  Urandet.  Son  nez,  gros  par  le  bout,  supportait  une 
loupe  veinee  que  le  vulgaire  disait,  non  sans  raison,  pleine  de  malice. 
En  somme,  sa  figure  annongait  une  finesse  dangereuse,  une  probite 
sans  chaleur,  et  I'^goisme  d'un  homme  habitue  a  concentrer  ses 
sentiments  dans  la  jouissance  de  Tavarice,  et  sur  le  seul  etre  qui  lui 
fut  r§ellement  de  quelque  chose — sa  fille  unique.  Attitude,  manieres, 
demarche,  tout  en  lui,  d'ailleurs,  attestait  cette  croyance  en  soi  que 
donne  l*habitude  d'avoir  toujours  reussi  dans  ses  aflaires.  Aussi, 
quoique  de  moeurs  faciles  et  molles  en  apparence.  M.  Grandet 
avait-il  un  caract^re  de  bronze.  Toujours  vetu  de  la  meme  maniere, 
qui  le  voyait  aujourd'hui,  le  voyait  tel  qu'il  etait  depuis  1791.  H 
avait  de  forts  souliers  a  cordons  de  cuir,  des  has  de  laine  drapes  ; 
portait  une  culotte  courte  de  drap  marron,  a  boucles  d'argent ;  un 
gilet  de  velours  sL  raies  altemativement  jaunes  et  puce,  boutonn§ 
carrement ;  un  large  habit  marron  k  grand  pans,  une  cravate 
blandie  et  un  chapeau  de  quaker.  Ses  gants,  aussi  solides  que  ceux 
des  gendarmes,  lui  duraient  vingt  mois,  et,  pour  les  conserver  pro- 
pres,  il  les  posait  sur  le  bord  de  son  chapeau  a  la  meme  place,  par 
un  geste  m§thodique.  Saumur  ne  savait  rien  de  plus  sur  ce 
personnage. 


MR.  THACKERAY'S  LECTURES. 

If  Mr.  Thackeray  treated  the  memory  of  George  111.  with  more 
lenity  than  might  have  been  anticipated  by  all  his  hearers,  he  cer- 
tainly made  amends  for  the  unexpected  clemency  by  the  discourse 
which  he  delivered  last  night  on  the  subject  of  George  IV. 

In  surveying  the  career  of  the  so-called  "  first  gentleman  of 
Europe,"  the  lecturer  professed  his  inability  to  discover  any  single 
cause  for  respect,  or  any  claim  to  the  title  once  bestowed  by  the 
population  of  this  kingdom.  He  could  not  even  regard  the  last  of 
the  Georges  as  a  '*  man  '*  in  any  sense.     He  coidd  find  a  coat,  a 
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waistcoat,  and  divers  well-made  articles  of  clothingy  but  behind 
these  habiliments  there  was  literally — ^nothing.  When  the  Prince 
came  into  the  world  on  the  12th  of  August,  1762,  he  was  received 
with  every  testimonial  of  idolatry,  and  the  mirit  of  adulation  pur- 
sued him  to  the  end  of  his  career.  The  beauty  of  his  face  was 
patent  to  all  eyes,  his  proficiency  in  every  species  of  acccnnpHsh- 
ment  was  everywhere  extolled,  even  his  supremacy  as  a  cliMsical 
scholar  was  loudly  proclaimed.  No  individual  had  ever  been  pour- 
trayed  in  such  a  variety  of  costumes, — in  short,  there  was  sciffcely 
a  sort  of  dress  in  which  he  was  not  exhibited.  A  populous  district 
or  an  arm^  was  not  a  more  expensive  article  to  maintain  than  this 
superb  Fnnce  of  Wales,  who  was  always  taking  money  from  the 
nation,  and  always  flinging  it  away. 

As  the  child  is  father  to  the  man,  so  did  (George  IV.,  in  Mr. 
Tb|ickeray's  opinion,  give  earnest  of  his  future  eminence  by  the  in- 
vention of  a  peculiarly  large  and  inconvenient  shoe-buckle.  As 
for  his  friendships,  they  merely  bore  witness  to  the  fickleness  and 
frivolity  of  his  character.  The  only  associates  after  his  own  heart 
were  parasites  and  persons  engaged  in  the  most  ignoble  pursuits ; 
and  though  Fox,  Pitt,  and  Sheridan  sat  at  his  table  in  his  earlier 
days,  his  intimacy  with  those  great  men  was  but  the  &eak  ai  a 
moment,  and  they  must  have  h\t  in  his  presence  they  w^e  ^mly 
associating  with  a  person  in  every  respect  tneir  inferior.  However, 
good  and  bad,  all  his  Mends  were  dropped  in  turn,  and  the 
favourite  of  the  day  was  forgotten  on  the  morrow. 

The  reputed  kindness  of  George  IV.  to  the  servants  of  his  house- 
hold Mr.  Thackeray  willingly  conceded,  with  the  remark  that  this 
one  small  virtue  comprised  all  his  goodness,  and  that  it  was 
counterbalanced  by  his  heartless  conduct  to  Brummel,  when  that 
unlucky  beau — the  Prince's  superior — ^fell  from  his  fashionable 
eminence. 

The  old  story  that  Mr.  EUiston,  when  he  represented  George  IV. 
at  the  mimic  coronation  enacted  at  Drury-lane,  actually  took  him- 
self for  the  monarch  whose  rank  he  assumed,  was  told  by  Mr. 
Thackeray  with  the  supplementary  comment,  that  the  belief  of  the 
real  personage  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  glorious  deeds 
performed  during  his  Regency  was  equally  absurd.  He  might  in- 
deed have  been  possessed  of  the  bravery  inherent  in  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  and  displayed  in  such  an  eminent  degree  by  his  prede- 
cessors, but  the  fact  could  never  be  proved  by  a  being  who  passed 
his  existence  wrapped  up  in  swaddling-clothes,  and  his  weeping  in- 
terviews with  his  ministers  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Bill  contrasted  unfavourably  with  the  manly  resistance  of 
his  father  on  a  similar  occasion. 

Mr.  Thackeray  did  not  omit  the  opportunity  for  reflecting  on  the 
great  change  in  manners  and  morals  that  has  taken  place  since  the 
decease  of  George  IV.  Many  a  man  now  old  had  mdulged  dur- 
ing youth  in  the  vices  of  gaming,  drinking,  and  swearmg  to  a 
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de^;ree  tikat  would  now  create  amazement,  and  the  decline  of  the 
**  nng  ^  was  one  of  the  changes  that  show  the  improvement  of  the 
1^  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  former  prevalence  of 
vices  now  obsolete  was  illustrated  by  several  amusing  anecdotes. 

Utterly  denying  the  claim  of  George  IV.  to  be  termed  tiie  *'  first 
gentleman  of  Europe,"  Mr.  Thackeray  devoted  the  latter  part  of  his 
&cture  to  a  comment  on  a  lew  personages  who  might  be  regarded 
as  the  real  gentlemen  of  the  penod.  These  were  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Robert  Bouthey,  B»hon  Heber,  and  Lord  CoUin^ood,  whose 
moral  virtues  he  extolled  in  connexion  with  their  intellectual 
greatness.  As  a  final  contrast  he  drew  a  comparison  between  the 
first  party  given  by  the  Prmce  in  London — described  by  the  maga- 
zines of  the  d&y  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  magnificence — with  a  cere- 
mony that  took  i^ace  in  the  same  year,  namelv,  tiie  retirement  of 
Wasnington  from  public  life  in  the  presence  of  the  United  Stated 
Congress.  A  com^iment  to  the  present  sovereign,  as  possessed  of 
the  virtues  in  which  George  IV.  was  so  lamentably  deficient,  con- 
cluded the  discourse,  and  Mr.  Thackeray  retired  amid  loud  acckuna- 
tions. — Times, 


JULES  JANIN. 

LE  GAMIN  DE  PABIS. 

A  peine  reveille,  le  gamin  de  Paris  devient  la  proie  des  deux 
passions  (^tu  font  sa  vie,  la  faim  et  la  liberte.  II  faut  qu*il  man^, 
u  feut  (ju*il  sorte.  II  est  bien  vite  habille,  une  blouse  en  fait  Taffaire. 
Quand  u  a  plough  ses  mains  et  sa  tete  dans  I'eau  froide  comme  un 
joyeux  caniche,  sa  toilette  est  faite  pour  tout  le  jour.  Son  p^re  ne 
s^en  inqui^te  gudre,  car  le  p^re  a  ete  iadis  un  gamin  de  Paris,  et  il 
sait  comment  cela  s'^ldve :  mais  sa  mere,  en  sa  quality  de  Parisienne 
et  de  m^e,  est  jalouse  de  la  beaute  de  son  fils ;  elle  a  toujours  pour 
lui  une  chemise  blanche,  un  coup  de  peigne,  un  baiser,  quelque 
menue  monnaie ;  et  puis,  **  Adieu,  mon  fils,  te  voila  l&ch§.*'  En- 
tendez-vous  deji  son  petit  joyeux  cri !  '*  O  eh  !  O  eh ! "  Et  sL  ce 
cri  soudain  tons  les  ecbos  r§p^tent :  "  O  eh !  O  eh !  **  Car  c'est  H 
Finstinct  du  gamin  de  se  reunir,  de  marcher  en  troupe  serree. 
Chemin  faisant,  rien  n'empeche  que  le  gamin  n'entre  dans  une  ecole. 
La  le^on  est  commenc^e,  le  mattre  est  entr§  en  explication,  mais 
d^ji  le  gamin  a  tout  compris :  c*est  la  plus  vive,  la  plus  rapide  et  la 
jdus  sincere  intelligence  de  ce  monde.  Hien  ne  I'etonne ;  it  apprend 
si  vtte,  qu'il  a  Fair  de  se  souvenir.  Dans  leur  argot,  ils  ont  un  mot 
qui  resume  pour  eux  toutes  les  sciences :  quand  ils  ont  dit, 
"  ConnUf  connu  ! "  ils  ont  tout  dit.  Vous  leur  parlez  de  Charle- 
magne et  de  Louis  XIV. :  connUf  eonnn  !  vous  leur  expliquez  que 
deux  et  deux  font  quatre :  connu,  eonnu  I  coument  c  est  la  terre 
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qui  tourne,  et  non  pas  le  soleil :  connu,  connu.  .  .  .  Une  fois  i 
1  armee,  le  gamin  de  raids  s'y  distingue  autant  par  la  vivacity  de 
son  esprit  que  par  son  courage ;  c'est  lui  qui  est  char^  de  tous  lea 
boas  motsde  Tarmee.  II  trouve  a  lui  tout  seul  ces  reparties  plaisantes, 
ces  improvisations  hardies  qui  charmaient  tant  i'empereur.  "  Je 
Tois  ce  que  c'est,**  disait  un  jour  a  Tempereur  un  de  ces  gamins,  *^  tu 
yeux  de  la  gloire,  eh  bien !  Ton  t'en  fichera!" — ^Alors  le  gamin  de 
Paris  changeait  de  nom,  il  s'appelait  le  Parisien.  H  en  est  da 
Parisien  comme  du  vin  de  Champagne ;  vous  en  rencontrez  sous 
toutes  longitudes  et  toutes  les  latitudes,  sur  la  terre,  sous  la  terre, 
sur  la  mer.  Du  Parisien  viennent  tous  les  recits,  tons  les  contes, 
toutes  les  merveilles.  II  vit  dans  tous  les  climats,  il  s'acconunode 
de  toutes  les  nourritures  et  de  toutes  les  fortunes  ...  II  a  une 
patience  i  toute  epreuve,  une  impr^voyance  complete  des  choses 
numaines,  un  certain  sentiment  de  la  probity  et  du  devoir  qui  ae 
I'abandonne  jamais ;  tel  est  le  fond  du  caract^re  de  ce  singulier  per- 
sonnage,  auquel  on  ne  saurait  rien  comparer  dans  les  autres  pays  de 
FEurope. 


SYDNEY  SMITH. 

HE  BUILDS  HIS  HOUSE. 


A  diner-out,  a  vrit,  and  a  popular  preacher,  I  was  suddenly 
caught  up  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  transported  to  my  living 
in  Yorkshire,  where  there  had  not  been  a  resident  clergyman  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Fresh  from  London,  not  knowing  a  turnip 
from  a  carrot,  I  was  compelled  to  farm  three  hundred  acres,  and 
without  capital  to  build  a  parsonage-house. 

I  asked  and  obtained  three  years'  leave  from  the  archbishop,  in 
order  to  effect  an  exchange,  if  possible ;  and  fixed  myself  mean- 
time at  a  small  village  two  miles  from  York,  in  which  was  a  fine 
old  house  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  where  resided  the  last  of 
the  squires  with  his  lady,  who  looked  as  if  she  had  walked  straight 
out  of  the  ark,  or  had  been  the  wife  of  Enoch.  He  was  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  Truliibers  of  old ;  he  smoked,  hunted,  drank  beer 
at  his  door  with  his  grooms  and  dogs,  and  spelt  over  the  county 
paper  on  Sundays. 

At  first,  he  heard  I  was  a  Jacobin  and  a  dangerous  fellow,  and 
turned  aside  as  I  passed:  but  at  length,  when  he  found  the  peace 
of  the  village  undisturbed,  harvests  much  as  usual,  Juno  and  Ponto 
uninjured,  he  first  bowed,  then  called,  and  at  last  reached  such  a 
pitch  of  confidence  that  he  used  to  bring  the  papers,  that  I  might 
explain  the  difficult  words  to  him  ;  actually  discovered  that  I  had 
made  a  joke,  laughed  till  I  thought  he  would  have  died  of  convul- 
sions, and  ended  by  inviting  me  to  see  his  dogs. 
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All  my  efforts  for  an  exchange  having  failed,  I  asked  and  ob- 
tained from  my  Mend  the  archbishop  another  year  to  build  in. 
And  I  then  set  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  good  earnest ;  sent  for 
an  architect ;  he  produced  plans  which  would  have  ruined  me.  I 
made  him  my  bow :  "  You  build  for  glory,  sir ;  I  for  use."  I  re- 
turned him  ms  plans,  with  five-and-twenty  pounds,  and  sat  down  in 
my  thinking-chair ;  and  in  a  few  hours  Mrs.  Sydney  and  I  con- 
cocted a  plan  which  has  produced  what  I  call  the  model  of 
parsonage-bouses. 

I  then  took  to  horse,  to  provide  bricks  and  timber ;  was  advised 
to  make  my  own  bricks  of  my  own  clay;  of  course,  when  the  kiln 
was  opened,  all  bad ;  mounted  my  horse  again,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  had  bought  thousands  of  bricks  and  tons  of  timber.  Was 
advised  by  neighbouring  gentlemen  to  employ  oxen  ;  bought  four: 
Tug  and  Lug,  Haul  and  Crawl ;  but  Tug  and  Lug  took  to  fainting, 
and  required  buckets  of  sal  volatile,  and  Haul  and  Crawl  to  lie  down 
in  the  mud.  So  I  did  as  I  ought  to  have  done  at  first — took  the 
advice  of  the  farmer  instead  of  the  gentleman ;  sold  my  oxen, 
bought  a  team  of  horses,  and  at  last,  in  spite  of  a  frost  which  de- 
layed me  six  weeks,  in  spite  of  walls  running  down  with  wet,  in 
spite  of  the  advice  and  remonstrances  of  friends  who  predicted  our 
aeath,  in  spite  of  an  infant  six  months  old,  who  had  never  been  out 
of  the  house,  I  landed  my  family  in  my  new  house  nine  months 
after  laying  the  first  stone,  on  the  20th  of  March ;  and  performed 
my  promise  to  the  letter  to  the  archbishop,  by  issuing  forth  at  mid- 
night with  a  lantern  to  meet  the  last  cart,  with  the  cook  and  the 
cat,  which  had  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  fairly  established  myself  and 
them  before  twelve  o'clock  at  night  in  the  new  parsonage  house ; 
a  feat,  taking  ignorance,  inexperience,  and  poverty  into  considera- 
tion, requiring,  I  can  assure  you,  no  small  degree  of  energy. 

It  made  me  a  very  poor  man  for  many  years,  but  I  never  re- 
pented it.  I  turned  schoolmaster,  to  educate  my  son,  as  I  could  not 
afford  to  send  him  to  school.  Mrs.  Sydney  turned  schoolmistress, 
to  educate  my  girls,  as  I  could  not  afford  a  governess.  I  turned  a 
farmer,  as  I  could  not  let  my  land.  A  man-servant  was  too  ex- 
pensive ;  so  I  caught  up  a  little  garden-girl,  made  like  a  mile-stone, 
christened  her  Bunch,  put  a  napkin  in  her  hand,  and  made  her  my 
butler.  The  girls  taught  her  to  read,  Mrs.  Sydney  to  wait,  and  1 
imdertook  her  morals ;  Bunch  became  the  best  butler  in  the  country. 

I  had  little  furniture,  so  I  bought  a  cart-load  of  deals  ;  took  a 
carpenter  (who  came  to  me  for  parish  relief),  called  Jack  Eobinson, 
witn  a  face  like  a  full-moon,  into  my  service,  established  him  in  a 
bam,  and  said,  "  Jack,  furnish  my  house."     You  see  the  result. 

At  last  it  was  suggested  that  a  carriage  was  much  wanted  in  the 
establishment.  After  diligent  search,  I  discovered  in  the  back 
settlements  of  a  York  coach-maker  an  ancient  green  chariot,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  earliest  invention  of  the  kind.  I  brought 
It  home  in  triumph  to  my  admiring  family.     Being   somewhat 
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dilapidated^  the  village  tailor  lined  it,  the  village  blaekamitli  re- 
paired it :  nay,  but  for  Mrs.  Sydney's  earnest  entresties,  we  belieye 
the  village  painter  would  have  exercised  his  ffenius  upon  the 
exterior;  it  escaped  this  danger,  however,  and  the  result  was 
wonderful.  Each  year  added  to  its  charms  ;  it  grew  younger  and 
younger ;  a  new  wheel,  a  new  spring.  I  christen^  it  the  Immortal, 
It  was  known  all  over  the  neighbourhood ;  the  village  boys  cheered 
it,  and  the  village  dogs  barked  at  it;  but  ^^Faber  meeB  fortuna'* 
was  my  motto,  and  we  had  no  false  shame. 

Added  to  all  these  domestic  cares,  I  was  village  parson,  village 
doctor,  village  comforter,  village  magistrate,  and  Edinburgh 
reviewer ;  so  you  see,  I  had  not  much  time  left  on  my  hands  to 
regret  London. 

My  house  was  considered  the  ugliest  in  the  country  i  but  all  ad- 
mitted it  was  one  of  the  most  comfortable ;  and  we  aid  not  die,  as 
our  friends  had  predicted,  of  the  damp  walls  of  the  parsonage. 


THEOPHILE  GAUTIER. 

FBAOMENTS  D'UNE  PEEFACB. 

Que  c'est  une  sotte  chose  que  cette  pr^tendue  perleetibilit6  du 
genre  humain  dont  on  nous  rebat  les  oreilles !  On  dirait  en  verite 
que  l*homme  est  une  machine  susceptible  d'ameliorations,  et  qu*un 
rouage  mieux  engrene,  un  contrepoids  plus  convenablement  plac6, 
peuvent  faire  fonctionner  d'une  maniere  plus  commode  et  plus 
facile.  Quand  on  sera  parvenu  i  donner  un  estomac  double  k 
Phomme,  de  fa9on  k  ce  qu*il  puisse  ruminer  comme  un  bceuf,  des 
yeux  de  Tautre  c6t§  de  la  tete,  afin  qu'il  puisse  voir,  comme  Janus, 
ceux  qui  lui  tirent  la  langue  par  derri^re,  k  lui  planter  des  atles  sur 
les  omoplates,  afin  qu*il  ne  soit  pas  oblig^  de  payer  six  sous  pour 
idler  en  omnibus ;  quand  on  lui  aura  cr§e  un  nouvel  organe,  a  la 
bonne  heure ;  le  mot  perfectibility  commencera  a  signifier  quelque 
chose.  Voyons,  qu'a-t-on  fait  qu'on  ne  fit  aussi  bien  et  mieux  avant 
le  deluge  ?  Est-on  parvenu  k  boire  plus  qu'on  ne  buvait  au  temps 
de  rignorance  et  de  la  barbaric  (vieux  style)  ?  Alexandre,  ne 
buvait  pas  trop  mal,  et  je  ne  sais  quel  utilitaire  de  nos  jours  serait 
capable  de  tarir,  sans  devenir  plus  enfi^  qu'un  hippopotame,  la 
^ande  coupe  qu'on  appelait  la  tasse  d'Hercule.  Le  mar^chal  de 
Sassompii^re,  qui  vida  sa  ^nde  botte  k  entonnoir  k  la  sante  des 
treize  cantons,  me  paratt  smguli^rement  estimable  dans  son  genre, 
et  trds-difficile  k  perfectionner.  Quel  ^conomiste  nous  §largira 
I'estomac  de  maniere  k  contenir  autant  de  beefsteaks  que  feu  Muon 
le  Crotoniate,  qui  mangeaitun  bceuf  ?  La  carte  du  Cafe  Anglais,  ou 
de  telle  autre  c^lebrit^  culinaire  que  vous  voudrez,  me  parait  bien 
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maigre,  eompar§e  4  la  carte  du  diner  de  Trimalcion.  A  quelle 
table  sert-on  maintenant  une  truie  et  ses  douze  marcassins  dans  un 
teul  plat?«  Qui  a  mange  dea  murtoes  et  des  lamproies  engraissees 
avec  de  Fhomme  ?  Croyez-Tons  que  Brillat-SaTarin  ait  perfectionne 
Apicius  P — £8t>ce  chez  Chevet  que  le  gros  tripier  de  Vitellius 
trouverait  a  remplir  son  fameux  oouclier  de  Minerve  de  cervelles 
de  faisans  et  de  paonsi  de  langues  de  phenicopt^res  et  de  foies  de 
scarrus  ? — ^Les  petites  maisons  dans  les  faubourgs  des  marquis  de 
la  r§gence  sont  de  mis§rables  vide-bouteilles,  si  on  les  compare  aux 
villas  des  patriciens  romains^  k  Baies,  i  Capr§e  et  a  Tibur. 

Ah !  vous  dites  que  nous  sommes  en  progr^s ! — Si,  demain,  un 
Tolcan  Guvrait  sa  gueule  k  Montmartre,  et  faisait  k  Paris  un  linceul 
de  cendre  et  un  tombeau  de  lave,  comme  fit  autrefois  le  Vesuve  4 
Stabia,  i  Pompei  et  k  Herculanumi  et  que,  dans  quelque  mille  ans, 
les  antiquaires  de  ce  temps-li  fissent  des  fouilles  et  exnumassent  le 
eadavre  de  la  ville  morte,  dites  quel  monument  serait  reste  debout 
pour  t§moigner  de  la  splendeur  de  la  grande  enterree,  Notre-Dame 
ul  gotiiique  ? — On  aurait  vraiment  une  belle  id6e  de  nos  arts  en 
d§blayant  les  Tuileries  retouchees  par  M.  F. !  Et  n'etaient  les 
tableaux  des  anciennes  icoles  et  les  statues  de  Tantiquite  ou  de  la 
renaissance  entassis  dans  la  galerie  du  Louvre,  n'etait  le  plafond 
dingres,  qui  emp^herait  de  croire  que  Paris  ne  fut  qu'un  campe* 
ment  de  Barbares,  un  village  de  Welches  ou  de  Topinamboux,  ce 

Su'on  retireralt  des  fouilles  serait  quelque  chose  de  curieux.  Des 
riquets  de  gardes  nationaux  et  des  casques  de  sapeurs-pompiers, 
des  ecus  frapp§s  d'un  coin  informe,  voiU  ce  qu'on  trouverait  au  lieu 
de  ees  belles  armes,  si  curieusement  ciselees,  que  le  moyen-4ge  laisse 
sa  fond  de  ses  tours  et  de  ses  tombeaux  en  mines,  de  ces  m^dailles 
qui  remplissent  les  vases  §trusques,  et  pavent  les  fondements  de 
toutes  les  constructions  romaines.  Quant  a  nos  mis^rables  meubles 
de  bois  plaqu§,  k  tons  ces  pauvres  cofi&es  si  nus,  si  laids,  si  mesquins, 
oue  Ton  appelle  commodes  ou  secretaires,  tous  ces  ustensiles  in- 
K>rmes  et  nragiles,  j'esp^re  que  le  temps  en  aurait  assez  piti§  pour 
en  d^truire  jusqu'au  moindre  vestige. 

Vous  vantez  votre  Op^a ;  dix  Operas  comme  les  v6tres  danse* 
raient  la  sarabande  dans  un  cirque  remain.  M.  Martin  lui-meme, 
avec  son  tigre  apprivoise  est  quelque  chose  bien  miserable  a  c6t§ 
d'un  gladiateur  de  Tantiquit^.  Vos  repr^entations  k  benefice  qui 
durent  jusqu'4  deux  heures  du  matin,  qu'est-ce  que  cela  quand  on 
pense  k  ces  jeux  qui  duraient  cent  jours,  k  ces  representations  ou  de 
v^tables  vaisseaux  se  battaient  v^ritablement  dans  une  veritable 
mer,  ou  des  milliers  dliommes  se  taillaient  consciencieusement  en 
pieces ;  p^Hs,  6  h^roique  Franconi ! — ou,  la  mer  retiree,  le  desert 
arrivait  avec  ses  tigres  et  ses  lions  rugissants,  terribles  comparses 
qui  ne  servaient  qu'une  fois,  oil  le  premier  role  §tait  rempli  par 
quelque  robuste  athlete  dace  ou  pannonien  que  Ton  ei^t  ete  bien 
Bouvent  embarrass^  de  feire  revenir  a  la  fin  de  la  pi^ce,  dont 
Tainoureuse  6tait  quelque  belle  et  firiande  lionne  de  Numidie  a  jeiln 
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depuis  trois  jours  ?  L'elephant  funambule  ne  youb  paratt-il  pas 
superieur  a  M"®  Georges  ?  Croyez-vous  que  M"*  Taglioni  danse 
mieux  qu'Arbuscula,  et  Perrot  mieux  que  Bathylle?  Galeria 
Coppiola  remplit  un  role  d'ingenue  a  cent  ans  passes.  U  est  juste 
de  aire  que  la  plus  yieille  de  nos  jeunes  premieres  n'a  gu^re  plus 
de  ^oixante  ans. 


THOMAS  INGOLSBY.— (REV.  R.,H.  BAKBAM.) 

EXTRACT  FROM  HIS  DIARY. 

A  Mr.  Philipps  stated  to  my  friend  W.,  that  about  the  year  18 — 
he  awoke  one  night  in  some  perturbation,  having  dreamt  that  he 
had  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  when  the  agony  of  his  situation 
roused  him  at  the  very  moment  they  were  in  the  act  of  pinioning 
his  arms  in  the  press-yard.  Heartily  pleased  at  finding  it  but  a 
dream,  he  turned  and  fell  asleep  again,  when  precisely  the  same 
scene  was  repeated,  with  the  addition  that  he  now  reached  the  foot 
of  the  gallows,  and  was  preparing  to  mount,  before  he  awoke.  The 
crowd,  the  fatal  tree,  the  hangman,  the  cord,  all  were  represented 
to  him  with  a  frightful  distinctness,  and  the  impression  on  his  mind 
was  so  vivid  that  he  got  out  of  bed  and  perambulated  the  room  for 
some  minutes  before  he  could  reconcile  himself  to  the  attempt  at 
seeking  rest  on  his  pillow  again. 

He  was  a  long  while  before  he  coidd  close  his  eyes,  but  towards 
morning  he  fell  into  a  perturbed  slumber,  in  which  precisely  the 
same  tragedy  was  acted  over  again  :  he  was  led  up  to  the  scaffold, 
placed  upon  the  drop ;  the  rope  was  fitted  to  his  neck  by  the 
executioner,  whose  features  he  distinctly  recognised  as  those  of  the 
man  whom  he  had  seen  in  his  former  vision ;  the  cap  was  drawn 
over  his  face,  and  he  felt  the  trap  giving  way  beneath  his  feet,  when 
he  once  more  awoke  as  in  the  very  act  of  suffocation,  with  a  loud 
scream  that  was  heard  by  a  person  sleeping  in  a  neighbouring 
apartment. 

Going  to  sleep  again  was  now  out  of  the  question,  and  Mr. 
Philipps  described  himself  as  rising  and  dressing,  though  it  was  then 
hardly  daybreak,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  possible  nervous  excite- 
ment. Indeed,  so  strong  a  hold  has  this  dream — so  singularly  re- 
peated— taken  upon  his  imagination,  that  he  found  it  almost  im- 
possible to  shake  off  the  unpleasant  feeling  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
and  had  almost  resolved  to  send  an  excuse  to  a  gentleman,  with 
whom  he  had  engaged  to  breakfast,  when  the  reflection  that  he 
must,  by  so  doing,  defer  the  settlement  of  important  business,  and 
all  on  account  of  a  dream,  struck  him  as  so  very  pusillanimous  a 
transaction,  that  he  determined  to  keep  his  appointment. 

He  might,  however,  as  well  have  stayed  away,  for  bis  thoughts . 
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were  so  abstracted  from  the  matter  they  met  to  discuss,  and 
his  manner  was  altogether  so  distrait,  that  his  friend  could  not  fail 
to  remark  it,  and  abruptly  closed  the  business  by  an  abrupt  in- 
quiry if  he  was  not  unwell.  The  hesitation  and  confusion  exhibited 
in  his  answer  drew  forth  other  questions,  and  the  matter  terminated 
in  Mr.  Philipps  fairly  confessing  to  his  old  acquaintance  the  un- 
pleasant impression  made  upon  his  mind,  and  its  origin.  The  latter, 
who  possessed  good  nature  as  well  as  good  sense,  did  not  attempt 
to  use  any  unwarrantable  raillery,  but  endeavoured  to  divert  his 
attention  to  other  subjects,  and,  their  meal  being  concluded,  pro- 
posed a  walk.  To  this  Mr.  P.  willingly  acceded,  and  having  stroll- 
ed through  the  parks,  they  at  length  reached  the  house  of  the 
latter,  where  they  went  in.  Several  letters  had  arrived  by  that 
morning's  post,  and  were  lying  on  the  table,  which  were  soon  opened 
and  read.  The  last  which  Mr.  P.  took  up  was  addressed  to  him 
by  an  old  friend.  It  commenced:  "Dear  Philipps,  you  will 
laugh  at  me  for  my  pains,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  uneasy  about 
you ;  do  pray  write  to  me  and  let  me  know  how  you  are  going  on. 
It  is  exceedingly  absurd,  but  I  really  cannot  shake  off  from  my  re- 
collection an  unpleasant  dream  I  had  last  night,  in  which  I  thought 
I  saw  you  hanged" 

The  letter  fell  from  the  reader's  hand ;  all  his  scarcely  recovered 
equanimity  vanished ;  nor  was  it  till  some  weeks  had  elapsed  that 
he  had  qmte  recovered  his  former  serenity  of  mind. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous  that  five  and 
twenty  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  Mr.  P.  has  not  yet  come  under 
the  hands  of  Jack  Ketch :  I  suppose  we  must  take  it,  "  Exceptio 
prdbat  regtUamJ* 


V.  COUSIN.— MADAME  DE  LONGUEVILLE.* 

AVANT  PROPOS.     LE  17*°»«  SIECLE. 

Noijs  ne  regretterons  pas  les  moments  que  nous  avons  donn§s  ^ 
ces  Etudes,  si  elles  peuvent  accroitre  la  connaissance  et  le  goAt  de 
la  plus  admirable  6poque  de  notre  histoire,  de  cette  puissante  so- 
ci§t6  frangaise  du  XVIP"®  si^cle,  qu'on  admire  toujours  davantage 
k  mesure  qu'on  I'envisage  sous  ses  differentes  faces ;  ou  la  France 
§tait  en  spectacle  aux  nations,  et  marchait  a  la  t^te  de  I'humanite ; 
ou  la  philosophic  ^tait  en  honneur,  aussi  bien  que  la  po§sie  et  les 
arts,  Tesprit  religieux  et  I'esprit  militaire ;  ou  Descartes  partageait 
I'estime  publique  avec  Comeille  et  Conde;  oii  M"»®  de  Grignan 
I'etudiait  avec  une  vivacite  passionnee,  ou  Bossuet  et  Amauld, 
Fenelon  et  Malebranche  se  declaraient  hautement  ses  disciples. 
En  sorte  qu'a  vrai  dire,  a  ce  foyer  commun  du  grand  et  du  beau. 


*  Nouvelles  Etudes  sur  les  Femmes  lUustres  et  la  Society  du  17^me  Siecle. 
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nos  ^redOections  litt^raires  et  notre  foi  philosopiiiqae  se  fient  d'ime 
ttanidre  intime,  et  se  yiyifient  r^ciproquement. 

Mais  si  le  XVII*^  si^le  a  plus  que  jamais  notre  admiratioii, 
nous  nous  gardons  de  Ferreur  trop  accr^t^e  qui  confond  ce  sidele 
ayec  le  r^gne  de  Louis  XIY.  Assurement  Louis  XIV.  nous  est 
aussi  un  grand  roL  H  a  eu,  ce  qull  y  a  de  phis  rare  au  monde,  de 
la  grandeur  dans  le  caractdre ;  c'est  U  sa  eloire  immortelle.  De 
pftis,  il  §tait  secret,  attentif^  laborieux,  capable  d'une  eonduitefbite 
et  soutenue ;  mais,  il  faut  bien  le  dire,  ii  §tait  profond§ment  per- 
sonnel, et  il  a  aim^  sa  personne  et  sa  famille  bien  plus  que  la  Franee. 
n  s'est  radicalement  trompe  dans  les  deux  semes  entreprises  qd 
reinvent  de  sa  Yolont^  propre,  la  revocation  de  T^dit  de  Nantes  et 
les  guerres  de  la  succession ;  il  a  laiss^  la  France  humili^e,  affidblie, 
m^contente,  et  d§ji  pleine  de  germes  de  revolutions ;  tandis  que 
Henri  IV,  Richelieu  et  Mazarin  la  lui  avaient  transmise  oouvorte 
de  gloire,  puissante  et  pr6ponderante  au  dehors,  tranquiUe  et  satis- 
fiute  au  dedans.    Louis  XIV  termine  le  XYII*^  siecle ;  il  ne  Ta 

SkS  inspire,  et  il  est  loin  de  le  repr^senter  tout  entier.  Cost  sous 
enri  IV,  sous  Louis  XIII,  et  sous  la  reine  Anne,  que  sont  n^s,  se 
sont  formes,  et  m^me  developp^s,  les  grands  hommes  d'etat  et  les 
grands  hommes  de  guerre,  ainsi  que  les  j>lus  grands  ecrirains  de 
run  et  de  Fautre  sexe,  ceux-U  m^itaes  qui,  comme  M"**  de  8§Yigne 
et  Bossuet,  ont  nrolonge  le  plus  avant  leur  carri^.  L'infhience  de 
Louis  XIV  se  fait  sentir  assez  tard.  II  n*a  pris  les  rSnes  da  gou- 
vemement  qu'en  1661,  et  d'abord  il  a  suivi  son  temps,  il  ne  Fa  pas 
domine ;  il  n'a  nam  v§ritablement  lui-m^me  ^ue  lorsqu^  n'a  plus 
et§  conduit  par  Lyonne  et  Colbert,  les  demiers  disciples  de  Rieheliea 
et  de  Mazann.  (/est  alors  que  ^uvemant  presque  seul,  et  supeiieur 
k  tout  ce  qui  Fentourait,  il  a  mis  partout  rempreinte  de  son  goOt, 
dans  la  politique,  dans  la  religion,  dans  les  mcDurs,  dans  les  arts  et 
dans  les  lettres.  U  a  substitu^  en  tout  ^enre  la  simplicity  i  la  nai- 
vete, la  noblesse  a  la  grandeur,  la  dignity  a  la  force,  Feie^ance  a  la 
grace  ;  il  a  efface  les  caractdres  et  poli  en  quelque  sorte  la  sur&ce 
des  4me8 ;  il  a  ote  les  pprands  vices  et  aussi  les  grandes  vertus ;  il  a 
mis  Fecole  purement  htt^raire  et  par  consequent  un  peu  infliienre 
de  Racine  et  de  Boileau  a  la  place  de  cette  grande  §cole  de  vertu,de 
politique  et  de  guerre  instituee  par  Comeille ;  k  Descartes,  i.  Pascal, 
a  Bossuet  il  a  aonn6  pour  heritiers  Massillon,  FonteneUe,  Voltaire, 
les  vrais  enfants  de  la  fin  du  XVII*""  siecle.  Aprds  M"*  de  S§- 
vign§,  cette  rivale  de  Moli^re,  form^e  comme  lui,  de  1640  k  1660, 
on  a  vu  parattre  M°**  de  Maintenon,  le  module  du  genre  conve- 
nable,  avec  sa  monnaie  agr^able  mais  encore  bien  petite,  M""  de 
Caylus,  M°^«  de  Staal,  M^^  Lambert.  Ajoutez  i  eela,  eomme  nous 
Favons  deji  dit,  la  revocation  toute  gratuite  de  Fedit  de  Nantes, 
quand  les  protestants  soumis,  mais  proteges,  rivalisaient  de  z^le 
avec  les  catnoliques  pour  le  service  de  Fetat,  et  quand  leurs  plus 
illustres  families  se  convertissaient  peu  k  peu ;  ajoutez  surtout  les 
guerres  deplorables  entreprises  par  Louis  XIV,  avec  on  ministdre 
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de  commis  et  dee  g^^rauz  de  cour,  pour  mettre  la  couronne  d'Es- 
pa^e  sur  la  t^  .de  son  petit-fils,  lorsqu'en  6cha]i|8;e  de  ses  preten- 
tions, et  sans  tirer  I'^pee,  il  pouvait  donner  la  Belgique  d  la  France ; 
▼ous  ayjez  li  une  fin  de  rdgne  qui  ne  ressemble  gu^re  a  ses  com- 
mencements, parce  que  les  commencements  viennent  d*un  tout 
autre  g^e,  de  ce  g^nie  qui  inspira  Henri  IV»  J^ohelieu,  Mazarin, 
dicta  r^dit  de  Nantes,  le  trait§  ue  Munster  et  celui  des  Pyr^n^es,  le 
Gid,  Polyeuote  et  Cinna,  le  Discours  sur  la  Methode  et  les  Provin* 
dales,  Don  Juan  et  le  Misanthrope,  et  les  sermons  les  plus  path^*- 
■tiques  de  BossueL  Cest  ce  g^e-la  que  nous  rappelons  et  ^lorifions 
partout  dans  .oet  ouvrage,  parce  ^u'i  nos  yeux  c  est  le  genie  meme 
oe  la  France  &  I'^poque  de  sa  v§ntable  grandeur. 


C.  DAQOBERT.— MflMOniES.* 

HOT  JOIKTS.     6C0TCS  MELODIES.     600-TAKO-TONO. 

[1837]  Cetait  la  premidre  foilt  que  j'^tais  invite  chez  des  gens  de  la 
elasse  'moyenne,  et  que  i'assi^tais  a  uu  de  ces  repas  plantureux  qui 
caract§risent  si  bien  Tnospitalit^  anglaise.  Disons  d'abord,  qu'en 
g^6ral,  le  service  de  la  table  se  fait  en  Angleterre  beaucoup  mieux 
qu'^i  fVanoe:  chez  le  pauvre  comme  chez  le  riche,  on  fait  usage  de 
plateaux  pour  apporter  ou  emporter  les  ustensiles  de  la  table  et  de 
cloches  en  etain  ou  en  metal  argent^  sous  lesquelles  les  plats  con- 
seryent  leur  chaleur  et  leur  fumet  dans  le  trajet  de  la  cuisine  sL  la 
aalle  4  manger  ;  des  assiettes  chaudes  sont  distributes  durant  le  re- 
pas,  et  Ton  n'est  pas,  comme  chez  nous,  expose  a  Tinconv^nient  de 
manger  froid  Cto  qui  n'est  bon  ^ue  chaud,  ou  de  voir  les  sauces  se 
figer  et  se  coaguler  avant  qu*on  ait  avale  deux  bouch§es.  Les  Anglais 
mangent  proprement,  ne  touchent  aux  os  qu'a  Faide  du  couteau  et 
de  la  fourchette,  et  n'ont  pas  besoin  de  s'essuyer  souvent  la  bouche ; 
mais  enfin  lorsque  cela  est  necessaire,  ils  se  servent — de  la  nappe, 
ou  de  leur  mouchoir  de  poohe,  Tusage  des  serviettes  n*etant  adopts 
que  dans  la  haute  elasse. 

La  vue  seule  de  ces  immenses  pieces  de  resistance  {Joints)  dont  la 
table  etait  charg^e  suffit  pour  couper  Tapp^tit  d*un  Pan^ien, 
accoutum^  aux  petits  plats  d^licats  de  la  cuisine  fran9aise.  £t 
d*ailleurs,  comme  ces  gros  morceaux  sont  distribues  en  petites 
tranches  minces,  Tavantage  qui  doit  r^sulter  de  leur  dimension  est 
entier^ent  neutralist.  Mon  ami  Norris,  qui  m'avait  pr§sente 
dans  la  maison,  observant  que  je  ne  mangeais  que  du  bout  des 
levres,commen9a  centre  moi  un  feu  roulant  de  plaisanteries :  "  Voila 

*  Vingt  mis  en  Angleterre,  ou  Mimoires  de  C.  Dctgobert.    An  English 
edition  in  preparation  at  Bentley's,  publisher  m  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 
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bien  de  vos  Parisiens,  dont  le  palais  gat§  par  des  viandes  dou- 
teuses,  accommod^es  k  des  sauces  mirobolantes,  ne  peut  pas  appre- 
cier  une  bonne  et  saine  nourriture ! " 

La  conversation  6tant  mont^e  sur  ce  ton,  je  m'y  pritai  de  bonne 
grace,  et  me  plus  i  exciter  sa  verve.  "  Ma  foi,"  ripondis-ie,  "  votre 
cuisine  est  si  simple  que  les  animaux  pourraient la faire, sils  ^taient 
en  ^tat  d'allumer  du  feu.  Mais  cette  simplicite  prend,  comma  beau- 
coup  d^autres  choses,  sa  source  dans  I'horreur  qu'inspire  tout  ce  qui 
est  fran9ais.^  **  Comment  P  ^  dit  la  maitresse  ae  la  maison.  **  Oui, 
madame,  c'est  un  esprit  d'animosite  et  de  contradiction  qui  porte  les 
Anglais  a  faire  en  tout  le  contraire  de  ce  que  nous  faisons.  '  Ah !  * 
dit  John  Bull,  *  le  Francais  ouvre  ses  fenetres  perpendiculairement ! 
eh  bien,  nous  ouvrirons  les  notres  horizontalemcnt.'  Nous  maneeons 
avec  des  fourchettes  a  quatre  dents ;  les  vutres  n*en  ont  que  deux. 
Si  nous  degustons  des  huitres,  on  nous  les  sert  dans  la  coquille 
creuse ;  ici  on  vous  les  pr§sente  sur  la  coquille  plate.  Lorsque 
nous  faisons  une  salade,  elle  se  compose  de  divers  ingredients, 
chicoree,  laitue,  celeri,  cresson,  estragon,  betterave,  cresson  alenois, 
capucincs,  ^chalottes  hachees,  fines  herbes,  oeu&  durs,  anchois, 
blancs  de  volaille,  le  tout  relev^  d'une  sauce  oH  il  entre  du  sel,  da 
poivre,  de  la  moutarde,  de  I'huile  et  du  vinaigre  d'Orl^ans.  Vous 
autres,  vous  mangez  une  laitue  telle  que  la  Providence  vous  la 
donne,  comme  la  mangent  les  lapins.*'  "  Tenez,^  dit  Norris,  en  me 
passant  un  saladier,  "  voici  qui  vous  confond." — Je  vois  bien  de  la 
salade  hachee  et  nageant  dans  des  flots  de  vinaigre  de  bois,  mais 
8*est  un  luxe  peu  commun." 

"  Mais,"  me  dit  un  de  nos  convives,  professeur  d'§locution, "  vous 
ne  pouvezpas  nier  que  nousn'ayonsadopteintegralement  des  milliers 
de  mots  fran9ais.'*  **  Non,  sans  doute,  mais  leur  similarity  n'est 
tres-souvent  qu'apparente,  et  leur  sens  primitif  a  §t§  bistoum§  de 
mani^re  a  rendre  ces  mots  plus  difficiles  a  comprendre  que  ceux 
qui  sont  purement  saxons.     C*est  toujours  par  contradiction." 

"  Vous  nous  prouverez  bientot,"  dit  le  professeur,  "  qu'en  Angle- 
terre  2  et  2  ne  font  pas  4." 

•*  Je  ne  m*arrete  qu'aux  petites  choses,  et  cite  a  tort  et  k  travere 
pour  le  plaisir  de  faire  remarquer  les  difierences.  Peut-^tre  de- 
couvrirai-je  plus  tard  qu'ici  2  et  2  font  8.  Toutce  que  je  sais  c'est 
aue  vous  faites  I'addition  a  rebrousse  poil,  en  commen9ant  au  bas 
ae  la  colonne.  Chez  nous  la  premiere  moiti§  du  8  est  s,icic*est]a 
seconde  qu'on  fait  de  bas  en  haut.  Pour  rayer  le  papier  nous 
employons  des  regies  carrees,  et  vous  des  rondes.  Nous  remontons 
une  montre  de  gauche  a  droite ;  ici,  c'est  dans  le  sens  inverse.  Nous 
avons  des  cadrans  en  email ;  les  votres  sont  en  or,  et  on  ne  peut  y 
voir  I'heure.  Cet  etablissement  tout  a  la  fois  si  utile  et  si  nuisible 
aux  pauvres  gens,  et  connu  chez  nous  sous  I'appellation  tendre  et 
familiere  de  MA  tante,  se  nomme  en  Angleterre  MON  oncle.  Nos 
dames  se  troussent  adroitement  per  derri^re  ou  sur  le  cut§;  les 
Anglaises  prennent  leurs  robes  a  pleines  mains  et  se  retroussent 
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par-devant  comme  si  elles  allaient  recuellir  des  noix  ou  des 
pommes  dans  leur  giron ;  quelques-unes  meme  poussent  la  modestie 
jusqu'a  ne  pas  relever  leurs  robes;  en  cela  elles  satisfont  k  la 
morale,  et  aorSgent  le  travail  des  balayeurs." 

Nous  fintmes  le  diner  tr^s-gaiment,  tout  en  passant  en  revue  les 
points  principaux  sur  lesquels  nous  differons.  Nous  fimes  aussi 
f>on  marche  ue  I'ignorance  de  mes  compatriotes,  qui,  en  general,  ne 
connaissent  les  pays  etrangers  que  par  les  livres  ou  des  traditions 
ridicules.  Pour  le  paysan  fran9ais  et  pour  beaucoup  de  citadins, 
I'Anglais  n'existe  que  sous  deux  types,  un  grand  homme  sec  au 
nez  arque  ou  aux  larges  machoires,  ou  bien  un  gros  jouflu  rou- 
lant  sa  pause  dans  une  brouette.  Quant  aux  Anglaises,  elles  sont 
toutes  rousses  ou  d'un  blond  fade,  portent  des  lunettes,  de  longues 
boucles  qui  descendent  k  leur  ceinture,  &c.  On  voit  que  ce  sont  la  les 
caricatures  de  1815 ;  jugez  apr^s  cela  delavaleur  desautres  appre- 
ciations! Les  Fran9ais  qui  voyagent,  et  meme  les  auteurs  en 
renom,  commettent  aussi  d'etonnantes  b§vues.  Dumas  envoie  un 
jeune  couple  se  r§fugier  en  Angleterre,  et  prendre  un  cottage  dans 
JPiccadilly,  pour  y  vivre  loin  de  tous  les  regards.  Un  autre  nous 
parle  d'un  sh^rif  qui  va  vendre  sa  femme  au  marche.  Les  deux 
JSxpositions  ont  fait  justice  de  beaucoup  de  prejuges  et  de  sottises, 
mais  il  en  reste  k  detruire  dans  les  deux  pavs  :  et  s'il  y  a  bien  des 
Anglais  qui  croient  que  nous  vivons  principalement  de  grenouilles  et 
d'escargots,  il  y  a  encore  plus  de  Fran(,^ais  qui  ne  jugent  des  An- 
glais que  par  nos  comedies  et  nos  romans,  qui  se  figurent  bonne- 
ment,  qu'en  fait  de  fruits,  I'Angleterre  ne  produit  que  des  pommes 
cuites,  et  que  les  habitants  se  nourrissent  de  viande  presque  crue, 
ce  qui  justifie  leur  gout  prononce  pour  les  boissons  fortes. 

"  Monsieur,"  me  Sit  notre  bote,  "  aprds  avoir  vecu  quelque  temps 
en  Angleterre,  vous  ^tes  retoume  en  France ;  et  maintenant  que 
vous  voila  de  nouveau  parmi  nous,  vous  pourriez,  ce  me  semble,  nous 
dire  franchement  quel  est  le  pays  qui  Temporte  sur  I'autre  au 
point  de  vue  des  moeurs." 

"  C'est  le  votre,  sans  contredit.  L' Angleterre  est  le  pays  du  de- 
corum; chez  nous  tout  est  im  peu  debraill&.  Ici,  chacun  est  a  sa 
place,  tandis  qu*en  France  la  plupart  des  existences  semblent 
deplac§es.*' 

Le  dessert  se  prolongea  au  milieu  de  discussions  et  de  jugements 
plus  ou  moins  justes,  et  surtout  k  Taide  de  plusieurs  esp^ces  de 
viiis  auxquels  on  fit  honneur;  mais  en6n  on  annon9a  le  th§,  et 
nous  nous  rendimes  au  salon.  Un  grand  piano,  deja  ouvert,  me  fit 
80up9onner  que  quelques-unes  de  ces  demoiselles  se  feraient 
entendre. 

Un  piano  est  ici  un  meuble  dont  Tartiste  est  la  cle,  ni  plus  ni 
moins.  Quand  on  a  eu  son  quantum  de  nourriture,  de  vin,  de  lieux- 
communs,  de  plaisanteries  et  de  tasses  d'eau  chaude,  il  faut  en 
Angleterre,  dans  toute  maison  bien  organisee,  qu*on  ait  aussi  son 
quantum  de  musique.     On  s*est  accoutume  au  bruit  de  la  musique 
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comme  k  celui  d*une  pendule  qui  aonne  k  heure  fixe,  oa  joue  nm 
certain  nombre  d'airs.  Pendant  qu'elle  soime,  on  n'^coute  pas,  maip 
si  elle  ne  sonnait  pas,  on  s'en  ^tonnendt ;  on  se  demandecEut  pouv- 
quoi,  en  efifet,  elle  ne  sonne  pas.  Cest  lie  m^me  sentiment  qui  fait 
que,  dds  que  la  musique  commence,  tout  le  monde  se  met  i  causer 
en  pleine  s^curite ;  mais  s'il  s*^coule  trop  de  temps  entre  les  divers 
morceaux,  ohacun  sent  (|u*il  lui  manque  (juelque  dioee ;  tons  les 
yeux  se  dirigent  vers  le  piano,  et  Ton  s*enquiert  pourquoi  le  bruit  a 
cess6 :  on  trouve  qu'il  est  en  harmonic  avec  tons  les  autres  bou> 
donnements  qui  r^sonnent  dans  le  salon,  et  il  faut  qa*il  aoit  en- 
tendu,  autrement  rensemble  cacophonique  en  soufi&irait. 

Cependant,  un  monsieur,  dont  la  femme  avait  d^i  chants  tme 
demi-douzaine  de  melodies  ^cossaises,  parvint  i  attirer  I'attentida 
ff§n^rale  sur  le  charme  des  paroles  et  la  oeaut§  de  Tex^cutioa ;  Tcai 
St  cercle  autour  du  piano,  et  nous  eillmes  une  autre  demi-douzaine 
de  ces  melodies ;  puis,  a  Finstigation  du  man,  nous  ftlmes  obliges 
d*en  avaler  encore  une  autre  demi-douzaine !  Je  ne  sais  pas  jusqu'om 
I'amour  conjugal  ei!lt  pupousser  ce  forcen^,  lorsqu'un  rire  hom^nque 
couvrit  la  voix  de  la  chanteuse  de  ballades.  On  en  vint  aux  eclair- 
cissements,  et  je  decouvris,  a  ma  grande  confusion,  que  oe  mauvais 
plaisant  de  Norris  avait  trouve  moyen  de  me  compromettre  par  un 
mot  de  son  cm.  Tandis  qu'il  parlait  de  moi  au  maltre  de  la  maisoa, 
celui-ci  rinterrompit  et  lui  dit,  en  hdte  qui  desire  plaire  k  ses  con- 
vives :  "  J'espdre  que  votre  ami  s^amuse  chez  nous.  "  Ah,  certes !" 
r§pondit  Norris,  avec  son  aplomb  imperturbable !  et  Dagobert  me 
Ta  dit  en  tres-bon  anglais :  *'  JSot  joints,  and  eighteen  Seatck 
melodies  !  " 

Je  me  disculpai  de  mon  mieux,  et  j'eus  le  plaisir  de  voir  que  ceux 
memes  qui  me  ROup9onnaient  d'avoir  lach6  la  plaisanterie,  ne  m'en 
gardaient  pas  rancune. 

Je  devais  m'embarquer  la  nuit  i  Southampton,  et  je  ne  voulus  pas 
assister  au  souper,  ou  plutot  au  m^dianoche,  autre  repas  qid  pro- 
mettait  d'etre  tout  aussi  abondant  que  le  diner,  car  j*en  vis  les 
appr^ts  en  sortant,  et  dans  lequel,  en  depit  de  tout  ce  qu*on  avait 
deja  englouti  dans  la  joumee,  chacun  se  proposait  de  reprendre 
bravement  du  poil  de  la  b^te.  J'arrivai  juste  a  temps  a  la  station 
de  Hampton  (Jourt,  et  pris  place  dans  un  wagon  de  seconde  classe, 
ou  je  n'aper9us  d'abord  qu*une  femme,  enapparence  assez  distin|^§e. 
Elle  charmait  les  loisirs  de  la  route  en  gngnotajit  des  biscmts  et 
des  croquignoles.  Deux  individus,  places  dans  Tautre  comparti- 
ment  du  wagon,  et  qui,  de  temps  en  temps,  donnaient  de  rudes 
atteintes  a  une  bouteiUe  de  Cognac,  avis^rent  cette  femme  dans  son 
coin,  et  Tun  d'eux,  arme  de  la  bouteille,  sauta  par  dessus  las 
banquettes  et  vint  Tengager  a  se  rafraichir.  Elle  s'exousa  modeste- 
ment — de  boire  a  meme  de  la  bouteille ;  mais,  tirant  de  sa  poohe 
un  etui  en  cuir,  elle  en  sortit  un  verre  i  pied  d'assez  belle  dimension, 
qu'elle  remplit  et  posa  sur  la  banquette,  apr^s  s'en  £tre  administr^ 
une  bonne  gorg^e.  Porter  un  gobelet  en  voyage,  est,  sans  contredit, 
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une  mesTire  de  precaution  qui  permet  de  go(iter  a  la  bouteille  com- 
mune sans  craindre  d'attraper  des  cloches.  Je  suppose  que  ma 
compag^e  de  voyage  avait  ete  privee  depuis  lon^mps  du  plaisir 
de  boire  un  yerre  de  consolation,  car  elle  finit  le  sien  avec  fortitude, 
et,  faisant  cla^uer  ses  l^yres  d'un  air  d'approbation,  dit  en  remer- 
ciant  ces  messieurs :  **  Ce  n'est  pas  tons  les  jours  qu'on  trouve  quelque 
chose  d'aussi  fortifiant !  ** 

Cette  petite  sc^ne  m' avait  si  bien  amuse  que  j'oubliai  de  changer 
de  wagon  a  Famborough,  et  je  ne  m'apercus  de  ma  sottise  que  sur 
la  route  de  Guildford.  Que  faire  ?  Je  m  avisai  d'un  moyen.  D^s 
que  nous  atteignimes  la  station,  je  sautai  hors  du  wagon,  et  m'appro- 
chant  d'un  des  employes,  je  pr^sentai  mon  billet  en  disant :  "  Foici 
mon  hiUet,  mon  iiekepour  Soo-tang-tong  !^  L'homme  me  regarde,  et 
ne  paraitpas  comprendre ;  je  joue  la  colore  et  crie  a  tue-tete :  *'  Mon 
tiekSj  Soo-tan^-tony !  ^  II  m^xplique  que  j'aurais  dA  changer  de 
▼oiture  /je  fais  la  sourde  oreille,  et  ne  cess^  de  r^p^ter :  **  Mon  tick^, 
Soo-tang-tong  !  "  Enfin  le  directeur  du  convoi  dit  a  I'employe,  que 
probablement  mon  ignorance  de  lalangue  m'avait  empeche  de  com- 
prendre que  j'aurais  dii  changer  de  yoiture  d  Famborough,  et  (^ue 
ce  qu'il  y  a  de  mieux  k  faire  c'est  de  m'y  renvoyer  par  le  premier 
train,  ues  braves  gens  t&chaient  de  me  faire  entendre  tout  cela  par 
signes,  mais  je  ne  me  calmais  pas,  et  meme  apr^s  qu*on  m'eut  plac§ 
dans  le  train  qui  me  ramenait  si  Famborough,  je  passais  encore  le 
bras  a  travers  la  fenetre,  en  montrant  mon  billet,  et  criais  de  plus 
belle :  ''  Mon  ticke,  Soo-tang-tong  !  Soo-tang-tong  !  ^ 


THE  TIMES. 

It  has  been  a  question  among  scholars  whether  Cicero  would 
have  been  understood  had  he  addressed  his  orations  to  a  provincial 
municipium  60  miles  out  of  Home.  The  question  is,  except  for 
philological  purposes,  curious  rather  than  useful ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  suggestive.  The  best  educated  and  most  highly  culti- 
vated inhabitants  of  any*country  are  so  far  advanced  above  the 
masses,  that  they  seem  to  be  not  only  not  of  the  same  nation,  but 
hardly  of  lie  same  kind.  We  doubt  not,  with  all  deference  to 
Bentley,  that  an  Athenian  cobbler  spoke  very  bad  Attic,  and  a  pro- 
vincial eques  very  bad  Latin ;  that  there  wm  as  wide  a  difference 
between  the  mob  of  either  community  and  the  contemporary  great 
men  who  have  made  the  names  of  those  communities  immortal,  as 
between  Squire  Western  and  Sir  W.  Windham,  or  between  a  Bas- 
Breton  lanoholder  and  Montesquieu. 

It  is,  indeed,  far  from  flattering  either  to  national  or  individual 
self-love  to  observe  the  wid^  interval,  which  separates  the  ordinary 
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intelligence,  taste,  refinement,  knowledge,  and  manners  of  a  people 
from  its  most  choice  and  presentable  specimens.  So  wide  is  tnis, 
that,  up  to  a  certain  epoch  in  their  history,  the  characteristics 
ascribed  to  nations  are  personal,  peculiar,  ri^ther  than  general — 
they  belong  rather  to  a  few  eminent  individuals  than  to  classes  or 
communities.  The  great  or  the  best-known  men  of  a  country  are 
taken  as  its  type,  when,  perhaps,  there  is  little  to  distinguish  its 
general  population  from  that  of  a  neighbouring  state.  There  are 
epochs  when  French  history  reads  very  like  English,  and  when 
German  reads  like  both  ;  and,  doubtless,  at  one  time  the  peasantry 
— ^which  then  meant  the  majority  of  the  people — ^in  the  three  coun- 
tries were  so  much  alike  as  to  defy  attempts  at  analytical  distinction. 

It  were  curious  to  trace  where  the  divergence  of  national  charac- 
ter became  marked  and  striking ;  how  it  received  its  first  direction 
from  the  bias  and  labours  of  individual  minds,  cooperating  with 
local  circumstances ;  and  how  nations  appropriated  to  themselves 
the  glory  of  achievements,  of  which  botn  the  suggestion  and  the 
achievement  were  due  to  the  earnestness  and  energy  of  a  few. 
What  Thierry  remarks  of  the  English  butcher  and  l^JLer  of  the 
present  century  might  be  extendea  to  the  whole  people.  As  the 
one  class  speak  of  "  their  Norman  ancestors,"  so  the  latter  spcsak  of 
**  their  **  arts,  their  sciences,  their  mechanical  knowledge,  their  en- 
gineering skill,  or  their  political  economy ;  the  truth  bemg  that  the 
latter  have  (as  a  community)  as  much  claim  to  a  share  in  these 
acquirements  as  .  the  former  to  a  connexion  with  the  names,  that 
figure  on  the  Rolls  of  Battle  Abbey. 

Education,  we  know,  is  generally  supposed  to  obliterate  that 
broad  line,  which  marks  off  one  order  of  mmds  from  another.  It  is 
supposed  to  level  in  a  great  degree  those  mental  distinctions,  which 
are  so  prominent  in  ruder  and  more  ignorant  ages.  We  are  not 
about  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  ignorance,  or  to  argue  in 
favour  of  a  barbarous  over  what  is  called  an  educated  age.  We 
would  only  remind  the  people  how  little  has  yet  been  done  by  or 
for  them  to  give  them  collectively  a  portion  of  that  inheritance, 
which  has  been  bequeathed  by  the  genius  and  intellect  of  past  ages, 
and  how  much  remains  to  be  done  by  themselves.  Lord  Ashburton, 
presiding  at  the  anniversary  festival  of  the  Arts  Society,  showed 
now  empty  was  the  national  vaunt  of  diffused  knowledge,  which  we 
have  been  expressing  for  the  last  20  years,  by  the  fact  tiiat  hardly 
any  of  our  mechanics'  institutes  were  self-supporting.  All  of  them, 
or  almost  all,  are  dependent  upon  the  contributions  of  a  class  su- 
perior to  that,  for  which  they  were  originally  designed.  This  is  not 
an  unmixed  evil.  It  only  shows  that  our  assumptions  of  existing 
knowledge  have  been  pitched  too  high.  In  the  same  way  as  many 
little  books  designed  for  children  have  been  found  useless  for  them, 
but  eminently  useful  for  adults,  so,  doubtless,  the  institutions  de- 
signed for  the  instruction  of  the  operative  class  have  been  beneficial 
to  that  of  employers.  But  it  is  a  bad  sign  in  this  respect.  It  shows 
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that  the  operative  classes,  for  whom  these  institutions  were  planned, 
and  who  were  supposed  to  be  so  much  interested  in  their  promo- 
tion, really  care  but  little  about  them,  or  the  knowledge  which  they 
might  be  the  means  of  imparting.  *  This  is  matter  for  deep  regret. 
The  English  operative  has  long  been  such  a  creature  of  speciahties, 
that  he  is  regarded  by  foreigners  almost  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
machinery,  which  he  mbricates  or  regulates.  He  is  looked  upon  as 
a  pinion,  or  a  needle,  or  a  lever,  or  a  cylinder.  He  is  supposed  to 
know  and  care  about  nothing  out  of  his  workshop  or  his  engine- 
room,  save  his  skitUes  and  his  beer. 

The  difficulty,  however,  of  combining  accurate  with  general 
knowledge,  even  in  the  case  of  those  persons,  who  are  not  impeded 
by  manual  toil,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  before  we  con- 
demn even  so  exclusive  and  confined  an  application  as  this.  In  all 
classes  men  must  be  content  to  forego  the  knowledge  of  many 
things,— to  remain  entirely  ignorant  of  some  things  and  imperfectly 
instructed  in  others.  This  is  almost  the  sole  alternative  to  a  pain- 
fully superficial  smattering  in  all  things.  It  is  the  one  condition  of 
unrivalled  preeminence  in  any  one  branch  of  art  or  science  ;  and 
before  we  can  expect  to  see  our  operatives  devoting  themselves  to 
the  cultivation  of  taste  and  a  wider  sphere  of  knowledge,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  inculcate  the  expectation  that  such  a  study  will  '*  pay," 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  vulgar  term.  And  this  is  not 
easy.  As  Lord  Ashburton  remarks,  it  is  worse  than  useless  for  a 
mechanic  to  appreciate  art  when  he  serves  a  master  who  is  ignorant 
of  it ;  or  for  a  master  to  care  about  it  when  his  employers  are  indif- 
ferent to  it.  Mental  superiority  on  the  part  of  a  servant  is  painful 
to  an  employer ;  but  the  employer's  superiority  is  equally  painful  to 
the  great  b6dy  of  his  customers ;  and  it  is  on  the  great  body  of  cus- 
tomers that  all  men  have  to  de^jend.  This  dependence,  indeed,  has 
more  links  than  might  at  first  sight  appear.  Not  only  does  it  foster 
hideous  emanations  of  the  British  loom,  deeply  fascinating  to  the 
savage  mind,  but  it  subjugates  the  painter's  studio,  the  sculptor's 
chisdi,  and  the  architect's  plan.  To  it  we  owe  painful  portraits  of 
cumbrous  old  gentiemen  and  lake-coloured  simpering  ladies ;  to  it 
we  owe  prosaic  likenesses  of  eminent  men  "  done  "  into  stone ;  to  it 
we  owe  streets  and  squares  hea^y  without  substance,  pretentious 
without  magnificence,  costly  without  grace,  that  are  squatting  over 
every  spare  acre  of  suburban  London  ;  and  to  this  we  owe — worse 
than  all  besides — not  only  the  toleration,  which  endures,  but  the 
applause,  which  encourages,  these  dismal  concoctions  of  stucco — 
these  elaborations  of  portentous  inelegance.  While  the  taste  of  the 
persons,  who  order,  remains  where  it  is,  who  can  wonder  at  the  taste 
of  those,  who  administer  to  the  order  ?  Let  Lord  Ashburton  and 
his  friends  begin  at  the  top  and  refine  downwards.  When  the  peo- 
ple, wha  have  made  money  without  the  necessity  of  a  taste,  have 
learnt  to  apply  taste  in  its  disbursement,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
expect  it  m>m  those,  whose  ruder  energies  are  employed  to  gratify 
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the  wishes  of  opulence,  without  questioning  the  refinement  or  the 
judgment,  which  dictates  their  expression. 


DE  SENANCOUR.— OBERMANN. 

A  deux  heures  nous  ^tions  deji  dans  les  hois  a  la  recherche  des 
fraiscs :  elles  couvraient  les  pentes  meridionales ;  plusieurs  ^talent 
a  peine  formees,  mais  un  grand  nomhre  avaient  d^j&  les  couleurs 
et  le  parfum  de  la  maturite.  La  fraise  est  une  des  plus  aimaUes 
productions  natupelles :  elle  est  ahondante  et  saluhre ;  elle  mStiit 
jusque  sous  les  climats  polaires;  elle  me  parattdans  les  firaits 
ce  qu'est  la  violette  parmi  les  fleurs,  suave,  helle,  simple.  Son 
odeur  se  repand  avec  le  l^ger  souffle  des  airs ;  lorsqu'il  s'introduit 
par  iutervalle  sous  la  voiite  des  hois  pour  agiter  doucement  les  buis- 
sons  epineux  et  les  lianes  qui  se  soutiennent  sur  les  troncs  §lev^ 
elle  est  entratnee  dans  les  ombrages  les  plus  §pais  avec  la  chaude 
haleine  du  sol  oii  la  fraise  miirit ;  elle  vient  s'y  meler  a  la  fratcheur 
humide,  et  semhle  s'exhaler  des  mousses  et  des  ronces.  Harmonies 
sauvages !  vous  ^tes  formees  de  ces  contrastes ! 

Tandis  que  nous  sentions  k  peine  le  mouvement  de  I'air  dans  la 
solitude  couverte  et  sombre,  un  vent  orageux  passsdt  librement  sur 
la  cime  des  sapins ;  leurs  branches  fr^missaient  d'un  ton  pittoresque, 
en  se  courbant  contre  les  branches  qui  les  heurtaient.  Quelque- 
fois  les  hautes  tiges  se  separaient  dans  leur  balancement,  et  Von 
Yoyait  alors  leurs  t^tes  pyramidales  eclairees  de  toute  la  lumi^  du 
jour,  et  briil^es  de  ses  feux  au-dessus  des  ombres  de  cette  teire 
silencieuse  ou  s'abreuvaient  leurs  racines. 

Quand  nos  corbeilles  furent  remplies,  nous  quittames  le  bois,  les 
uns  gais,  les  autres  contents.  Nous  all^mes  par  des  sentiers  ^troits, 
k  travers  des  pres  fermes  de  haies,  le  long  desquelles  sent  plants 
des  merisiers  eleves,  et  de  grands  poiriers  sauvages :  terre  encore 
patriarcale  quand  les  hommes  ne  le  sont  plus ! 

J'etais  bien,  sans  avoir  eu  pr§cisement  du  plaisir.  Je  me  disais 
que  les  plaisirs  purs  sont,  en  quelque  sorte,  des  plaisirs  qu'on  ne 
fait  qu'essayer ;  que  Teconomie  dans  les  jouissances  est  Pindustrie 
du  bonheur ;  qu'il  ne  suffit  pas  qu'un  plaisir  soit  sans  remords,  ni 
meme  qu'il  soit  sans  melange,  pour  Itre  un  plaisir  pur ;  qu'il  fkut 
encore  ^u'on  n'en  ait  accepte  que  ce  qui  etait  n^cessaite,  pour  eu 
percevoir  le  sentiment,  pour  en  nourrir  Tespoir,  et  que  Ton  sache 
reserver  pour  d'autres  temps  ses  plus  s^duisantes  promesses.  Cest 
une  bien  douce  volupt6  de  prolonger  la  jouissance  en  ^ludant  le 
desir,  de  ne  point  precipiter  sa  joie,  de  ne  point  user  sa  vie.  L'on 
ne  jouit  bien  du  present  que  lorsqu'on  attend  un  avenir  au  moins 
^gal,  et  on  perd  tout  bonheur  si  Ton  veut  etre  absolument  heureux. 

L'homme  a  change  sa  vie ;  il  a  d^natur§  son  casar,  et  les  ombres 
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colossales  sont  venues  fatiguer  ses  d^irs,  parce  que  les  proportions 
naturelles  des  etres  vrais  ont  paru  trop  exactes  a  sa  folle  grandeur. 
Les  vanites  sociales  me  rappellent  souvent  cette  fastueuse  puerility 
d'un  prince  qui  se  crut  grand  lorsqu'il  fit  dessiner  en  lampions  le 
chiffire  de  Pautocratrice  sur  la  pente  d'une  montagne  de  plusieurs 
lieues. 

Nous  avons  aussi  taille  les  montagnes,  mais  nos  travaux  ont  et§ 
moins  mgantesques*  Us  furent  faits  de  nos  mains,  et  non  de  celles 
des  esciaves ;  nous,  nous  n'ayions  pas  des  maitres  si  recevoir,  mais 
des  amis  k  placer. 

Un  ravin  profond  borde  les  bois  du  chateau ;  il  est  creuse  dans 
des  rocs  tr^s-escarp§s  et  tr^s-sauvages.  Au  haut  de  ces  rocs,  au  fond 
du  bois,  il  parait  que  Ton  a  autrefois  coupe  des  pierres  :  les  angles 
que  ce  travail  a  laisses  ont  et^  arrondis  par  le  temps ;  mais  il  en 
resulte  ime  sorte  d'enceinte  formant  a  peu  pr^s  la  moitie  d'un 
hexagone,  et  dont  la  capacite  est  trds-propre  a  recevoir  commode- 
ment  six  ou  huit  personnes.  Apres  avoir  un  peu  nivel^  le  fond  de 
pierres,  et  avoir  acheve  le  gradin  destine  a  servir  de  buffet,  nous 
ftmes  un  sidge  circulaire  avec  de  grosses  branches  recouvertes  de 
feuilles.  La  table  fiit  une  plancne  posee  sur  des  §clats  de  bois 
laisses  par  les  ouvriers  qui  venaient  de  couper  pr^s  de  la  quelques 
arpents  de  h^tres. 

Tout  cela  Ait  pr^are  le  matin.  Le  secret  fut  garde,  et  nous 
conduisimes  nos  n6tes,  charges  de  fraises,  dans  ce  r^duit  sauvage 
qu'ils  ne  connaissaient  pas.  Les  femmes  parurent  flatties  de  trou- 
ver  les  agr^ments  d'une  simplicity  delicate  au  milieu  d'une  sc^ne 
de  terreur.  Des  branches  de  pin  etaient  allum§es  dans  un  an^le 
du  roc  suspendu  sur  un  precipice  que  les  branches  avancees  des 
hStres  rendaient  moins  emayiant.  Des  cuillers  de  bois  faites  a  la 
manidre  de  Roukisberg,  des  tasses  d'une  porcelaine  ^le^ante,  des 
corbeilles  de  merises  Etaient  placees  sans  ordre  le  long  au  gradin 
de  pierre,  avec  des  assiett^es  de  la  crdme  ^paisse  des  montagnes,  et 
des  jattes  remplies  de  cette  seconde  cr^me  qui  peut  seule  servir, 
pour  le  caf§,  et  dont  le  goilit  d*amande,  tres-legdrement  parfum§ 
n'est  gu^re  connu,  dit-on,  que  vers  les  Alpes.  Des  carafons  conte- 
naient  une  eau  chargee  de  sucre  preparee  pour  les  fraises. 

Le  caf§  n'etait  ni  moulu  ni  g^le.  II  faut  laisser  aux  femmes 
ces  sortes  de  soins,  qu'elles  aiment  ordinairement  a  prendre  elles- 
m^mes :  elles  sentent  si  bien  qu'il  faut  preparer  sa  jouissance,  et,  du 
moins  en  partie,  devoir  a  soi  ce  que  Ton  veut  posseder !  Un  plaisir 
qui  s'offire  sans  etre  un  peu  cherche  par  le  desir  perd  souvent  de  sa 
gtkce,  comme  un  bien  trop  attendu  a  laisse  passer  I'instant  qui  lui 
donnait  du  m^rite. 

Tout  6tait  prepare,  tout  paraissait  prevu ;  mais,  quand  on  voulut 
faire  le  caf§,  u  se  trouva  que  la  chose  la  plus  facile  etait  celle  qui 
nous  manquait:  H  n'y  avait  pas  d'eau.  On  se  mit  a  reunir  des 
cordes  qui  semblaient  n'avoir  eu  d'autre  destination  que  de  lier  les 
branchiBS  apportees  pour  nos  sieges,  et  de  courber  celles  qui  nous 
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donnaient  de  Pombre :  et  non  sans  avoir  cass^  quelques  carafes,  on 
en  remplit  enfin  deux  de  Teau  glaciale  du  torrent,  trois  cents  pieds 
au-dessous  de  nous. 

La  reunion  fut  intime,  et  le  rire  sincere.  Le  temps  ^tait  beau ; 
le  vent  mugissait  dans  cette  lon^e  enceinte  d'une  sombre  profon- 
deur,  oil  le  torrent,  tout  blanc  aecume,  roulait  entre  ces  rochers 
anguleux.  Le  k-hou-hou  chantait  dans  les  bois,  et  les  bois  plus 
eleves  multipliaient  tous  ces  sons  austdres:  on  entendait  k  une 
grande  distance  les  grosses  cloches  des  vaches  qui  montaient  au 
Kousin-ber^.  L'odeur  sauvage  du  sapin  brCd6  s'umssait  k  ces  broils 
montagnard^,  et  au  milieu  des  fruits  simples,  dans  un  asile  desert, 
le  cafe  fumait  sur  une  table  d'amis. 

Cependant  les  seuls  d'entre  nous  qui  jouirent  de  cet  instant 
furent  ceux  qui  n'en  sentaient  pas  Tharmonie  morale.  Triste  &cnlt§ 

de  penser  a  ce  qui  n'est  point  present ! Mais  il  n'^tait  pas 

parmi  nous  deux  cocurs  semblables.    La  myst^rieuse  nature  n'a 

{)oint  place  dans  chaque  homme  le  but  de  sa  vie.  Le  vide  et 
'accablante  verite  sont  dans  le  cceur  qui  se  cherche  lui-mtoe: 
rillusion  entrainante  ne  pent  venir  que  de  celui  qu'on  aime.  On 
ne  sent  pas  la  vanit§  des  biens  poss§des  par  un  autre ;  et,  chacun 
se  trompant  ainsi,  des  coeurs  amis  deviennent  vraiment  heureux 
au  milieu  du  neant  de  tous  les  biens  directs. 

Pour  moi,  je  me  mis  d  rever,  au  lieu  d'avoir  du  plaisir.  Ceuendani 
il  me  faut  peu  de  chose ;  mais  j'ai  besoin  que  ce  peu  soit  d'accord: 
les  biens  les  plus  seduisants  ne  sauraient  m'attacner  si  j'y  d§couvre 
de  la  discordance,  et  la  plus  faible  jouissance  que  rien  ne  fl^trit 
sufiit  a  tous  mes  desirs.  C'est  ce  qui  me  rend  la  simplicity  n^ces- 
saire;  elle  seule  est  harmonique.  Aujourd*hui  le  site  6tait  trop 
beau.  Notre  salle  pittoresque,  notre  foyer  rustique,  un  goiiter  de 
fruits  et  de  ereme,  notre  intimity  momentan^e,  le  chant  de  quelques 
oiseaux,  et  le  vent  qui  k  tout  moment  jetait  dans  nos  tasses  des 
feuilles  de  sapin,  c'etait  assez ;  mais  le  torrent  dans  Tombre,  et  les 
bruits  eioignes  de  la  mcMitagne,  c'etait  beaucoup  trop  :  j'^tais  le  seal 
qui  entendit 


MACAULAY.— HORACE  WALPOLE. 

The  faults  of  Horace  Walpole's  head  and  heart  are  indeed  suffi- 
ciently glaring.  His  writings,  it  is  true,  rank  as  hi^h  among  the 
delicacies  of  intellectual  epicures  as  the  Strasburg  pies  among  the 
dishes  described  in  the  Aunanach  des  Gourmands.  But  as  Xh.%pitii 
de'  foie  gras  owes  its  excellence  to  the  diseases  of  the  wretched 
animal,  which  furnishes  it,  and  would  be  good  for  nothing  if  it  were 
not  made  of  livers  pretematurally  swollen,  so  none  but  an  un- 
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healthy  and  disorganized  mind  could  have  produced  such  literary 
luxuries  as  the  work  of  Walpole. 

He  was,  unless  we  have  formed  a  very  erroneous  judgment  of 
his  character,  the  most  eccentric,  the  most  artificial,  the  most  fastidi- 
ous, the  most  capricious  of  men.  His  mind  was  a  bundle  of  in- 
consistent whims  and  afifectations.  His  features  were  covered  by 
mask  within  mask.  When  the  outer  disguise  of  obvious  affecta- 
tion was  removed,  you  Were  still  as  far  as  ever  from  seeing  the  real 
man.  He  played  innumerable  parts,  and  over-acted  them  all. 
When  he  talked  misanthropy,  he  out-Timoned  Timon.  When  he 
talked  philanthropy,  he  left  Howard  at  an  immeasurable  distance. 
He  scoffed  at  courts,  and  kept  a  chronicle  of  their  most  trifling 
scandals-;  at  society,  and  was  blown  about  by  its  slighted  veerings 
of  opinion  7  at  literary  fame,  and  left  fair  copies  of  his  private  let- 
ters, with  copious  notes,  to  be  published  after  his  decease ;  at  rank^ 
and  never  forgot  for  a  moment  that  he  was  an  Honourable  ;  at  the 
practice  of  entail,  and  tasked  the  ingenuity  of  conveyancers  to  tie 
up  his  villa  in  the  strictest  settlement. 

The  conformation  of  his  mind  was  such,  that  whatever  was  little 
seemed  to  him  great,  and  whatever  wIeis  great  seemed  to  him  little. 
Serious  business  was  a  trifle  to  him,  and  trifles  were  his  serious 
business.  To  chat  with  blue-stockings;  to  write  little  copies  of 
complimentary  verses  on  little  occasions ;  to  superintend  a  private 
press,  to  record  divorces  and  bets.  Miss  Chudleigh's  absurdities 
and  Geoige  Selwyn's  good  sayings;  to  decorate  a  grotesque 
house  wiSi  pie-crust  battlements,  to  procure  rare  engravings 
and  antique  chimney-boards,  to  match  old  gauntlets,  to  lay  out 
a  maze  of  walks  within  five  acres  of  ground, — these  were  the 
grave  employments  of  his  long  life.  From  these  he  turned  to 
politics  as  to  an  amusement.  After  the  labour  of  the  print-shop 
and  the  auction-room,  lie  unbent  his  mind  in  th«  House  of  Com- 
mons. And  having  indulged  in  the  recreation  of  making  laws  and 
voting  millions,  he  returned  to  more  important  pursuits — to  re- 
searches after  Queen  Mary's  comb,  Wolsey's  red  hat,  the  pipe, 
which  Van  Tromp  smoked  during  his  last  sea-fight,  and  the  spur, 
which  King  William  struck  into  the  flank  of  Sorrel. 

In  everything,  in  which  he  busied  himself — in  the  fine  arts,  in 
literature,  in  pm)lic  affairs — he  was  drawn  by  some  strange  attrac- 
tion from  the  great  to  the  little,  and  from  the  useful  to  the  odd. 

About  politics,  in  the  high  sense  of  the  word,  he  knew  nothing, 
and  cared  nothing.  In  truth,  his  talk  about  liberty,  whether  he 
knew  it  or  not,  was  from  the  beginning  a  mere  cant, — the  remains  of 
a  phraseology,  which  had  meant  something  in  the  mouth  of  those, 
from  whom  ne  had  learnt  it,  but  which  in  his  mouth  meant  about  as 
much  as  the  oath,  by  which  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  bind  them- 
selves to  redress  tlie  wrongs  of  all  injured  ladies. 

He  spoke  of  himself  as  a  man,  whose  equanimity  •  was  proof  to 
ambitious  hopes  and  fears,  who  had  learned  to  rate  power,  wealth. 
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and  fame  at  their  true  value,  and  whom  the  conflict  of  parties,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  statesmen,  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  pubuc  opinion, 
moved  only  to  a  smile  of  mingled  compassion  and  disdain.  But 
questions  of  government  and  war  were  too  insignificant  to  detain  a 
mind,  which  was  occupied  in  recording  the  scandal  of  club-rooms 
and  the  whispers  of  the  back-stairs,  and  which  was  even  capable  of 
selecting  and  disposing  chairs  of  ebony  and  shields  of  rhinoceros 
skin. 

He  wished  to  be  a  celebrated  author,  and  yet  to  be  a  mere  idle 
gentleman.  He  avoided  the  society  of  authors ;  he  spoke  with  lordly 
contempt  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them.  He  tried  to  find 
out  some  ways  of  writing  books  as  M.  Jourdain's  father  sold  doth, 
without  derogating  from  his  character  of  gentilhomme.  "  Lui  mar- 
chand !  c'est  pure  medisance ;  il  ne  Ta  jamais  §te.  Tout  ce  qu*il  fai- 
sait,  c'est  qu  il  6tait  fort  obUgeant,  fort  officieux ;  et  comme  il  se 
connaissait  fort  bien  en  etoffes,  il  en  allait  choisir  de  tons  les 
cotes,  les  faisait  apporter  chez  lui,  et  en  donnait  a  ses  amis  pour  de 
Targent." 

What  is  the  charm,  the  irresistible  charm,  of  Walpole's  writings  ? 
It  consists  in  the  art  of  amusing  without  ezciUng.  His  style 
is  one  of  those  peculisur  styles,  by  which  everybody  is  attracted,  and 
which  nobody  can  safely  venture  to  imitate.  He  is  a  mannerist, 
whose  manner  has  become  perfectly  easy  to  him ;  his  affectation  is 
so  habitual  and  so  universal,  that  it  can  hardly  be  called  afiecta- 
tion.  The  affectation  is  the  essence  of  the  man  ;  if  it  were  taken 
away,  nothing  would  be  left.  He  coins  new  words,  distorts  the 
senses  of  old  words,  and  twists  sentences  into  forms,  which  make 
grammarians  stare.  But  all  this  he  does,  not  only  with  an  air  of 
ease,  but  as  if  he  could  not  help  doing  it. 

A  fair  character  of  him  still  remains  to  be  drawn ;  and  when- 
ever it  shall  be  drawn,  it  will  be  equally  unlike  the  portrait  by 
Coxe  and  the  portrait  by  Smollett. 

He  was  a  good-natured  man,  who  had  for  thirty  years  seen 
nothing  but  the  worst  parts  of  human  nature  in  other  men.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  malice  of  kind  people,  and  the  perfidy  of 
honest  people.  Proud  men  had  licked  the  dust  before  him.  Pa- 
triots had  begged  him  to  come  up  to  the  price  of  their  pufied  and 
advertised  integrity.  He  said,  after  his  fall,  that  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  be  a  minister ;  that  there  were  few  minds,  which 
would  not  be  injured  by  the  constant  spectacle  of  meanness  and 
depravity.  To  his  honour,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  few  minds 
have  come  out  of  such  a  trial  so  little  damaged  in  the  most  import- 
ant parts.  He  retired,  after  more  than  twenty'  years  of  power, 
with  a  temper  not  soured,  with  a  heart  not  hardened,  with  simple 
tastes,  with  frank  manners,  and  with  a  capacity  for  friendship. 
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ANNONCES. 

L*lmperiale,  compagnie  anonyme  d'assurances  sur  la  vie.  Si^ge 
Social :  a  Paris,  rue  de  Tivoli,  N*  182.    Capital  social,  6,000,000. 

Caisse  des  Heritages :  La  Compagnie  paie  au  contractant,  pen- 
dant sa  vie,  Tinteret  annuel  de  ses  versemens,  et  a  sa  mort  elle  paie 
a  sea  heritiers  le  capital  qu*il  a  voulu  leur  laisser. — Exemple :  Un 
individu  de  30  ans  verse  100  fr.  par  an;  la  Compagnie  lui  servira 
une  rente  de  3  fr.  la  1^^  ann^e : — de  6  fr.  la  2*  annee,  et  ainsi  de 
suite,  en  augmentant  chaque  annee  de  3  fr.,  et  le  jour  de  sa  mort 
elle  paiera  a  ses  heritiers  la  somme  de  3261  fr.  60  c,  mourClt-il  le 
lendemain  de  la  signature  du  contrat. 


Caisse  des  Rentes  Viag^res  :  La  Caisse  des  rentes  viag^res  donne 
■pour  chaque  100  fr.  versus :  a  60  ans,  9  fr.  89  c.  de  rente  ; — a  65 
ans,  12  fr.  62  c. ;— a  70  ans,  14  fr.  69  c. ;— a  75  ans,  17  fr.  13  c.  ;— 
a  80  ans,  19  fr.  69  c. — Exemple:  Un  individu  age  de  75  ans 
touchera  jusqu'a  sa  mort  une  rente  annuelle  de  1000  fr.,  en  yersant 
6837  fr, 

Caisse  des  Veuves :  La  Compagnie,  moyennant  une  prime  minime, 
paie  a  toute  femme  survivant  k  son  mari,  d^s  le  jour  du  deces  de 
celui-ci,  a  quelque  §poque  qu'il  survienne — Soit  un  capital  deter- 
mine,— ^soit  une  rente  viag^re. — Exemple :  Un  mari  &ge  de  30  ans 
pent  assurer  a  sa  femme  agee  de  20  ans,  dans  le  cas  ou  elle  survi- 
vrait,  une  somme  de  1000  n:.  pour  le  faihle  versement  annuel  de 
19  fr.  16  c. 

Caisse  de  Dotation  des  Enfans :  En  cas  de  d§c^s  prematura  du 
pdre,  le  capital  qu'on  a  voulu  acqu^rir  pour  constituer  la  dotation 
d*un  enfant  est  immediatement  paye  a  la  famille. 

Caisse  des  Offices:  Assurance  contre  le  risque  de  depreciation 
des  offices  ministeriels,  dont  les  titulaires  meurent  dans  I'exercice 
de  leurs  fonctions. 

Henri,  the  Clairvoyant,  is  again  in  London ;  any  three  questions 
of  the  past,  present,  and  future,  will  be  truthfully  answered  by  en- 
closing age,  sex,  and  13  stamps  to  M.  Henri,  98,  Berwick-street, 
Soho,  London.  Sporting  questions  answered. — Know  Thyself: — 
The  secret  art  of  discovering  the  true  character  of  individuals  from 
the  peculiarities  of  their  handwriting  has  long  been  practised  by 
Emelie  Henri  with  astonishing  success.  Her  startling  delineations 
are  both  full  and  detailed,  different  from  anything  hitherto  attempt- 
ed. All  persons  wishing  to  "  know  themselves,"  or  any  friend  in 
whom  they  are  interested,  must  send  a  specimen  of  their  writing. 
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Stating  age  and  sex  (enclosing  thirteen  penny  postage  stampsV 
to  Emelie  Henri,  88,  Berwick-street,  Soho,  London,  and  they  will 
receive,  in  a  few  days,  a  minute  detail  of  the  moral  and  mental 
qualities,  talents,  tastes,  affections,  virtues,  feilings,  &c.,  of  the 
writer,  with  many  other  things  hitherto  unsuspected. 

BLANCHISSAGE  DE  LINGE. 

Ne  pas  confondre  avec  d'autres  modes  de  lessivage,  les  buand- 
ries  §conomiques  de  la  maison  S.  Charles  et  O  seules  recom- 
mandees  par  la  Soci6t§  ffencouragement,  et  seules  placto  au  nom- 
bre  justifie  de  3500.  Lessive  de  2  heures,  sans  soins,  par  la  vapeur 
libre,  sans  alt^rer  ni  salir  le  linge,  comme  dans  les  autres  coulag^ ; 
Economic  de  50  p.  o|o ;  peuvent  aussi  servir  de  baignoires  et  4  la  cuis- 
son  des  legumes.  Prix  depuis  30  jusqu'a  600  fir.  Concessions  en 
province  du  droit  exclusif  de  ven&e.  Experiences  publiques  les 
jeudis,  rue  Furstemberg,  9,  pr^s  la  rue  Jacob,  a  Paris ;  maison  a 
Lyon,  rue  Saint-Domimque,  7. 


THE   MAGISTRATE  AND  THE  THIEF. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  to  tell  the  following  plain  tale  ? — A 
gentleman  sitting  with  two  or  three  friends  in  his  dining-room  is 
all  at  once  informed  by  one  of  his  servants  that  ^  somebody  is 
trying  the  door ! "  On  cautiously  listening,  he  finds  that  there  is 
something  going  on  at  the  door,  and,  on  issuing  suddenly  forth,  col- 
lars a  man  on  the  door-step.  The  cook,  who  has  been  watching  in 
the  area,  swears  the  man  so  collared  is  the  one  who  has  been 
engaged  for  some  time  ''  doing  something  at  the  door."  The  man 
is  given  in  charge,  is  recognised  by  many  of  the  force  as  a  thief  and 
as  a  companion  of  thieves.  Fortunately,  nothing  is  found  upon 
him  but  some  silver,  a  pipe)  a  cigar,  and  some  lucifer  matches.  The 
presiding  mi^istrate  before  whom  he  is  taken  this  morning  is 
astounded  to  hear  that  any  one  could  ever  have  been  locked  up  on 
any  such  charge!  '*The  man  might  have  been  lighting  his  cigar!** 
The  cook  swears  to  him,  the  master  of  the  house  collars  him,  and 
the  police  recognise  him  as  an  old  acquaintance ;  but  at  10  o'clock 
at  night  he  is  only  lightmg  a  cigar  at  the  lock  of  a  street  door. 
The  worthy  magistrate  is  astounded  at  such  a  charge  being  insisted 
on ;  and  the  householder,  who  made  it,  and  the  policeman,  who  took 
it,  are  alike  ignominiously  dismissed. 

So,  sir,  that  when,  on  returning  home  at  10,  11,  or  12  o'clock  at 
night,  I  find  a  dubious-looking  gentleman  performing  certain 
evolutions  on  my  street  door  by  way  of  getting  a  light  for  his  cigar, 
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I  am  to  beg  his  pardon  for  interrupting  him,  and  to  ask  him  politely 
"  what  he  will  take  to  drink.*' 

The  above  occurred  simply  as  it  is  told,  in  Connaught-terrace,  on 
Friday  night;  was  heard  at  the  Marylebone  police-court  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  is  vouched  for  by  one,  who  encloses  his  name  ana 
address,  and  at  the  same  time  subscribes  himself — Cnris. 

VENTE  PXTBLiOUE  D*UNE  MAGNIFIQUE  PEOPRIETE,  A  NAMUR. 

Le  notaire  Buydens,  de  Namur,  vendra  aux  ench^res,  en  son 
^tude,  a  rintervention  de  son  collegue  Demarteau,  de  Gembloux,  et 
a  la  requite  de  ce  dernier  : 

Une  superbe  propri6tfe,  sise  en  la  ville  de  Namur,  rue  Neuve,  No 
3,  et  consistant  en  ime  belle  maison  a  porte  coch^re,  avec  avant- 
cour,  remises,  ^curie,  serre  et  vaste  jardm,  compldtement  entoure 
de  murs,  richement  garni  d'arbres  miitiers,  en  plein  rapport,  et  a 
Textremit^  duquel  se  trouve  un  logement  pour  jardinier,  avec  etable. 

Ce  bien,  qui  recemment  encore  §tait  occupe  par  M.  Colle-Closon, 
est  situ6  au  centre  de  la  ville,  dans  sa  partie  la  plus  agreable,  et 
mesure  en  superficie  90  ares  83  centiares. 

L*adjudication  jpr^paratoire  aura  lieu  le  mardi  27  Janvier  1857, 
et  Tadjudication  definitive,  le  mardi  3  fevrier  suivant,  chaque  jour 
i  10  heures  de  matin. 

S'adresser  au  jardinier-concierge  pour  visiter  cet  immeuble,  et 
pour  prendre  communication  des  titres,  plans  et  cahiers  des  charges, 
auxdits  notaires  Buydens  et  Demarteau. 

DEATH  OF  SIGNOR  CRIYELLL 

It  Is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of 
Signor  Crivelli,  which  took  place  on  Wednesday  last,  Dec.  31,  at 
his  residence,  71,  Upper  Norton-street,  Portland-place.  Signor 
Crivelli  came  to  England  in  the  year  1817,  with  his  father,  who  was 
engaged  as  the  principal  tenor  at  the  King's  Theatre.  Since  that 
time  he  dedicated  himself  to  the  profession  of  teaching  singing,  and 
directly  acquired  a  great  name,  which  he  maintained  with  increasing 
reputation  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death.  Since  the  foundation  of 
the  Koyal  Academy  of  Music,  in  1823,  he  has  been  the  principal 
professor  of  singing  at  that  institution,  and  almost  all  our  present 
singers  have  been  his  pupils.  Signor  Crivelli  has  also  written  a 
method  of  singing,  VArte  del  Canto,  which  is  considered  the  best 
work  extant.  He  leaves  behind  him  a  celebrated  name  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  he  was  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Pour  la  saison  dliiver  savon  k  la  cr^me  de  fraises,  le  plus  doux 
des  savoBS.  L'action  de  ce  savon  sur  la  peau  est  comme  celle  du 
lait,  il  lui  donne  blancheur,  firatcheur  et  velout^,  et  fait  disparaitre 
les  rongeurs  et  les  irritations. 

Cest  aujoard*hui  le  savon  k  la  mode  et  la  pate  privilegice  des 
jolies  mains. 


I'zrlf  A  &£jx  AFi  CTXi.  xrrsza  or  .acqlikuig 


PfsL  faiiC  yvi^i  FJeiunc  Bt  TinimH  Hood.  ''Fw  idQ  hsTe 
•Msb  tfii»  UxML  annoumiA  irhinio:  iwinp  m  frk^  id  wdbane  iL 
Br  iiW  yoetnr  sad  iw  pcvK.  Tdudem.  Bo^  "^  Seocmd  &tiiiedj 
•mor'.HUjoet  iilnweif  to  bt:  idft  fsater'^  kb.* — ^rii  ■«  **  We  gladly 
v«MxiaM:  ti;i»  eou^eetion  of  jueaLrec  xd  our  Quucbim  ibende.  and 
Mtburt:  OUT  rtsvifent  xxxbs.  h  ins  a  t-Juiiia  to  make  a  lan^  day  short. 
Tbere  ic  laacii  Utax  is  beaedxtarr  in  tbeae  paec&>  over  and  abcnre  llie 
eoflDlNJQ&tl<»  ^Y^^  ud  pexkcL* — ^*Jka  .fik£  Hurst  and  Blackett, 
publifeh«r«f  13,  Great  Maxiborongji-smirt, 

MIo^  d'Or. — £n  charge  a  Bordeaux  poor  San-FraiiciBOO, 
Califomle. 

Le  bcrau  na^'ire  fran^ais  U  Smperhej  de  700  tooneaiiz,  doaUi§, 
cloui§  et  ch/erille  en  cuiTre,  par^utement  installs  poor  pusagen 
d'entrepont  et  de  chamhre,  partira  poor  cette  destmatiQa  en  avzil 
pracham. 

H'adretwer  pour  fret,  passages  libres  d'emigrants  associ^: 

A  Paris,  au  siege  de  la  soci^te  VEsperanee,  58,  me  St-Maic, 
Feydcau. 

Bacred  Harmonic  Society,  Exeter-halL — ^The  Committee  hare  the 

?ileasure  to  announce,  that  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the 
)irector8  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  for  a  grand  Handel  Mu- 
sical FcHtival,  of  three  days'  duration,  in  the  central  transept  of  the 
('ryKtul  Palace,  in  the  early  summer  of  1857,  with  a  carefully  se- 
lected orchestra  of  2300  performers.  Full  particulars  will  be  made 
I)ublic  in  duo  time.  The  Committee  are  now  prepsured  to  receive 
olfers  of  really  efficient  amateur  assistance  for  tne  festival,  by  letter 
addroHHcd  to  the  Handel  Festival  Committee,  at  the  office  of  the 
Haorcd  Harmonic  Society,  No.  6,  Exeter-hall. 

Lp8  Arabes  racontent,  dans  leurs  veill^es,  qu*une  souris  rencontra 
un  jour,  dans  le  desert,  un  chameau  abandonn^,  et  resolut  de  se 
Tanpronrier.  I'^Uo  prit  done  dans  ses  dents  la  corde  du  chameau 
qui  truiuait  ^  terro  et  se  mit  a  trottiner  devant  lui.    Le  chameau, 

Ha  nature  humble  et  obeissant,  suivit  paisiblement  son  nouveau 


T' 

dt) 


qm 

iH^usieuH  »  tt>  suivre,  l\i  ne  P<?wx  faire  ton  trou  plus  grand,  et  je  ne 
pu\&  |^!k  me  reduirt>  a  ta  taiUe !  ^    La-dessus  le  chameau  continua 

*<*  rvH^U".     M.  V ne  rappelle-t-U  pas  un  pen  cette  histoire,  lui 

^^i  \^ut  entnkiuer  la  societe  dan»  un  abime?    Cest  du  reste  ce 

^1  ^xrv^uxe  u  ^w«  et  a  posterMfri  dans  une  broehore  qui  a  pour 

^    —  ju^  5WUMI  appeL — J\iris,  DiuhL 

Kyxk^t  W.vift.— We  lewm  frooi  the  iKst  b«trii  of  pftpen  fixr- 
"^  l»  v^  bv  \Htr  i^jL^ucta  conei^HNiide&t,.  that  another  Indian 
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war  is  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out.  Indian  wars  have  been  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  since  the  British  got  footing  in  the  great  Asiatic 
peninsula,  that  this  intelligence  will  not,  of  course,  much  surprise 
our  readers.  But  the  war  which  is  now  impending  there  is  of  an 
extraordinary  and  unique  character,  and  different  in  every  respect 
from  all  that  ever  went  before  it.  It  is  not  against  a  Hyder  Ali  or 
a  Tippoo  Saib  ;  it  is  not  against  the  fanatical  Sikhs  or  the  heroic 
Affghans  that  ^is  war  is  to  be  waged.  The  enemy  with  which  the 
British  will  now  have  to  contend  is  of  a  more  savage  and  sanguinary 
nature  than  even  they ;  and  the  accounts  of  him  which  we  glean 
from  our  Indian  papers  recall  to  our  memory  those  half-discredited 
stories  that  Herodotus  tells  us  about  the  terrific  monsters  which 
spread  dismay  among  the  little  communities  of  Hellas  in  the  mytni- 
cal  ages.  The  war,  in  fact,  which  the  British  tu:e  now  about  to 
wage  in  India  will  be  a  war  against  tigers,  not  men.  It  is  with  the 
quadruped,  not  the  biped,  of  the  forest  that  the  masters  of  that 
great  country  will  now  have  to  do  battle.  Nor  will  this  war  be 
offensive  on  their  part,  but  purely  defensive.  The  enemy  has  been 
in  the  present  instance  the  aggressor.  He  has  rushed  out  of  his 
jungles  and  fastnesses,  and  devastated  their  territory,  and  put  their 
people  to  flight,  so  that  the  land  is  now  a  wilderness,  and  its  in- 
habitants too  poor  to  pay  the  accustomed  tribute.  In  a  word,  an 
army  of  tigers  has  invaded  a  district  of  the  Nerbuddah  territory, 
driven  away  its  occupiers,  taken  forcible  possession  of  their  property, 
and  left  the  Anglo-Indian  Government  minus  a  revenue  which 
amounted  annually  to  a  lakh  and  fifty  thousand  rupees.  Here  was 
surely  a  ciistis  belli  more  valid  than  that  which  had  given  rise  to 
the  Russo-Turkish  war,  and  accordingly  the  Governor-General  has 
proclaimed  hostilities  against  the  invaders,  and  is  at  present  busily 
engaged  drumming  up  volunteers  for  the  contemplated  expedition, 
promising  to  furnish  elephants,  shikaries,  and  all  expenses  to  those 
who  will  come  forward  and  enrol  themselves  as  candidates  for 
glory  in  this  tiger  war.  The  journals  don't  say  what  warrior  is  to 
command  the  Volunteer  Corps,  but  doubtless  some  chief  high  in 
reputation  among  the  Indian  Generals  will  receive  the  appoint- 
ment. Whether  the  felines  will  be  able  to  hold  their  own  aeainst 
the  force  which  is  about  to  be  sent  to  oppose  them  we  shall  not 
venture  to  predict,  but  even  the  Britishers,  who  are  apt  to  under- 
rate the  prowess  and  strength  of  their  foes,  admit  that  it  will  take 
at  least  two  sanguinary  campaigns  to  extirpate  and  overcome  tiger- 
dom.  In  due  season  we  shall  of  course  be  apprized  of  the  result. 
Be  this,  however,  what  it  may,  one  thing  is  already  certain,  that 
never  yet  have  the  English  been  engaged  in  such  another  contest, 
or  with  such  another  enemy,  since  the  day  when  Hengist  and  Horsa 
first  led  them  to  the  conquest  and  colonization  of  Britain.  We 
have  deemed  the  tiger  war  not  unworthy  of  this  brief  notice,  both 
because  of  its  singular  and  abnormal  nature,  and  because  it  reveals 
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a  phase  of  Indian  social  life  not  generally  supposed  to  exist — New 
York  Times. 

A  ceder,  maison  meubl^e  avec  luxe,  pr^s  le  passage  Jouffiroy. 
Produit  net,  25,000  fr.   Prix,  90,000  fr.— M.  Goue,  r.  "^Tienne,  35. 

A  c^der,  lo  ancien  d§bit  de  liqueurs,  gros,  demi-gros  et  detaiL 
Loyer,  1,400  fr.  Bail,  14  ans.  B^n^fices  nets,  10,000  fr.  Prix 
25,000  fr. — 2®  Fonds  en  tous  genres. 

Les  Bains  de  Hombourg  depuis  leur  creation,  il  y  a  dix-sejpt  ans, 
n'ont  pas  cesse  un  seul  instant  de  grandir  dans  la  fiiveur  publique. 
De  tous  les  points  de  TEurope,  la  societe  fashionable  vient  y  cherchor 
le  plaisir  et  le  repos.  D§ja  un  grand  nombre  de  families  aristocra- 
tiques  anglaises,  fran9aises,  allemandes  et  russes,  ont  lEulopt^  cet 
asile  de  predilection  pour  y  ^tablir  leurs  quartiers  dluyer. 

Le  Casino  des  bains,  par  le  luxe  et  la  magnificence  de  ses  salons, 
par  la  variete  de  ses  agrements,  justifie  cet  empressement  de  la  foule 
et  defie  toute  rivalit^. 

L*aile  gauche  renferme  le  Cabinet  de  Lecture,  pouim  des  jour- 
naux  les  plus  renomm^s,  et  les  Salles  de  Conversation,  de  Jeux  de 
Commerce,  de  Roulette  et  de  Trente  et  Quarante,  ouvertes  depuis 
onze  heures  du  matin  jusqu*a  onze  heures  du  soir.  Le  Trente  eC 
Quarante  se  joue  avec  le  Quart  de  Refait,  et  la  Roulette  avec  un 
Seul  Zero  :  ce  qui  presente,  sur  les  autres  banques,  un  avantage  de 
soixante  et  auinze  pour  cent  au  Trente  et  Quarante,  et  de  cinquante 
pour  cent  a  la  Roulette. 

Au  centre  de  I'edifice  s'eldve  la  grande  Salle  de  Marbre,  consaci^ 
aux  fetes,  bals  et  concerts.  Chaque  soir  un  excellent  orchestre  y 
fSut  entendre  la  musique  la  plus  variee. 

L'aile  droite  reunit  le  Restaurant,  le  Cafe-Divan  et  le  vaste  Salon 
Japonais,  ou  chaque  jour,  a  cinq  heures,  la  table  d'hote  est  servie  a 
la  francaise. 

Les  ChasACS  sont  ouvertes  cethlver  surune  §tendue  de  vingt-mille 
hectares  de  plaines  et  de  forets,  oi^  abondent  le  grand  et  le  petit 
gibier. 

L'elegante  cite  de  Hombourg  contient  un  grand  nombre  de  beaux 
h6tels  et  de  maisons  neuves,  ou  les  families  etrangeres  sont  a88ur§es 
de  trouver,  a  des  prix  moderes,  des  habitations  somptueuses  et 
confortables. 

On  se  rend  de  Bruxelles  a  Hombourg  \^  en  vingt-quatre  heures, 
par  le  chemin  de  fer  et  la  navigation  a  vapeur  du  Khm,  en  passant 
par  Cologne,  Mayence  et  Francfort;  2®  En  vingt-six  heures,  en 
pa.ssant  par  Paris,  le  Chemin  de  fer  de  Strasbourg  et  Francfort  Le 
trajet  de  Francfort  k  Hombourg  se  fait  en  une  heure. 

A  Monster  Casting. — ^At  7  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  60  tons 
— 40  cart-loads — of  pig  iron  were  put  into  the  cupolas  of  Finnieston 
Ironworks,  and  by  4  o'clock  of  the  same  day  this  enormous  mass  of 
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metal  was  in  a  condition  to  be  poured  into  the  mould.  This  mould 
contained  in  one  mass  the  engine  bottom,  including  two  condensers, 
two  chambers  to  receive  the  air-pumps,  as  well  as  feed  and  bilge 
pumps,  and  pillow  block  for  main  shafts.  The  length  of  the  mass 
which  had  to  be  cast  was  24  feet  6  inches ;  the  breadth  10  feet  6 
inches,  and  the  height  9  feet.  The  casting,  when  taken  from  the 
mould  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  days,  will  be  47  tons  10  cwt. — 
the  largest  casting,  as  far  as  is  known,  ever  made  in  the  world.  Let 
our  readers  imagme,  if  they  can,  two  huge  cupolas,  employed  from 
7  in  the  morning  until  3  in  the  afternoon,  melting  pig  iron  in  small 
pk>rtion8  of  from  four  to  six  tons  at  a  time,  which  had  to  be  occa- 
sionally removed  in  monstrous  crane-carried  ladles  to  a  hot-air 
receptacle,  to  be  ready  for  running  into  the  huge  and  cavernous 
mould.  Let  them  imagine  the  great  shed  of  Finnieston  Works 
filled  with  anxious  Titans,  with  long  iron  rods  in  hand.  Let  them 
suppose  Mr.  John  Neilson,  calm  and  immovable  as  another  Colus- 
SU8,  standing  beside  a  canal  of  two  feet  wide,  and  as  many  deep, 
through  which  the  fluid  iron  must  run,  and  all  is  ready  for  the 
grand  work — ^the  casting.  Mr.  Neilson  speaks  in  low  but  decisive 
tones — ^the  cauldron  of  fluid  iron  is  tapped,  and  forth  pours  the 
dazzling  stream  of  melted  iron,  while  at  the  same  time  a  crowd  of 
workmen  at  either  end  of  the  foundry  stand  beside  huge  ladles, 
each  containing  about  six  tons  of  melted  metal,  ready  to  ml  up  any 
crevice  which  may  not  have  received  a  supply  from  the  receptacle 
we  have  already  named.  The  word  is  given,  and  on  pours  the 
stream ;  and  no  sooner  has  it  begun  to  fill  the  mould  than  forth 
rush  volumes  of  inflammable  gas  from  a  thick  forest  of  iron  tubes 
which  are  studded  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  covers  the 
mould.  The  workmen  to  whom  we  have  referred  apply  their  white 
hot  rods  of  iron  to  these  ventages,  and  instantly  there  blazes  forth 
a  mass  of  light  blue  flame — ^the  combustible  sas  which  is  thrown 
off  frojn  the  mould  by  the  immense  mass  of  molten  iron  which 
bubbles  and  heaves  below.  This  done,  a  crowd  of  men  commence 
poking  their  iron  rods  among  the  mass  of  iron  in  the  mould  by 
openings  left  for  that  purpose.  By  this  process  they  allow  air  to 
escape,  and  ascertain  whether  the  melted  iron  has  filled  all  the 
crevices  of  the  mould.  Let  our  readers  imagine  this  mass  of  iron 
thrown  into  the  mould,  sixty  tons  in  all,  pouring  in  a  torrent  which 
is  exhausted  in  one  minute  forty-five  seconds,  and  they  will  have 
some  idea  of  a  work  which  all  the  iron-workers  in  England  re- 
fused, the  like  of  which  none  of  the  iron-masters  in  England  ever 
saw,  and  which  was  accomplished  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
John  Neilson,  on  Tuesday,  December  30,  1856.  We  have  only 
further  to  add,  that  this  is  the  second  casting  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  same  work,  and  the  ennnes  for  which  it  was  cast  are  to  be  fitted 
up  for  the  new  Australian  line  of  steam-vessels. — Glasgow  Hei'alcL 

M.  X f  EYOcat,  habitant  du  quartier  Saint-Germain,  etait  hier 
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dans  son  cabinet,  lorsque  s'y  pr^senta  un  monsieur  d'une  quarah- 
taine  d'annees,  aux  mani^res  plelnes  de  distinction,  et  qui  demanda 
a  le  consulter  en  particulier.  "  Monsieur,"  dit-il,  lorsqu'il  fut  seul 
avec  Tavoeat,  **  une  affaire  des  plus  graves  m'am^ne  pr^s  de  vous.  Je 
vais,  en  quelques  mots,  vous  r6v61er  une  horrible  v^rit^.-  II  peut 
arriver  que  Thomme  le  plus  honnete  soit  soudainement  pris  aun 
acc6s  de  folie,  d'une  de  ces  aberrations  inconcevables  qui,  pour  im 
temps  plus  ou  moins  long,  place  cet  homme  sous  le  joug  d'une  id§e 
fixe.  Malheur,  si  cette  idee  est  celle  d'un  crime,  car  u  rex6cute ! 
C'est  ce  qui  m'est  arriv6,  monsieur.  Ma  carri^re,  honorable 
jusqu'alors,  vient  d'etre  souill^e.  Hier  soir,  en  proie  sans  doute  ai 
un  de  ces  acc^s  dont  je  viens  de  vous  parler,  je  me  suis  arm6  d'un 
couteau  de  cuisine  et  j'ai  ^gorge  ma  lemme  et  mes  deux  enfans. 
lis  dormaient  lorsque  je  les  ai  frapp^s,  leurs  cadavres  sanglans  sont 
chez  moi.     Rien  n'est  encore  d^couvert !  " 

"  Alors,  monsieur,"  dit  Tavocat  ^pouvante,  "  je  ne  puis  rien  faire 
pour  vous  quant  a  present ;  allez  vous  livrer  au  commissaire  de 
police." 

"  Eh  quoi ! "  s'ecria  Finconnu,  dont  jusqu'alors  le  ton  et  le 
langage  avaient  §te  des  plus  serieux,  "  vous  refusez  Tappui  de  votre 
talent  a  un  infortun^  criminel  ?  seriez-vous,  comme  tant  d'autresy 
indigne  de  votre  noble  profession  ?  " 

M.  X vit  alors  qu'il  avait  affaire  a  un  fou. 

"  C*est  bien,*'  dit-il,  "  je  vais  etudier  votre  cause :  revenez  dans 
une  heure." 

"  Dans  une  heure !  mais  il  sera  trop  tard !  Venez  au  tribunal  i 
rinstant." 

Et,  s'elan9ant  sur  Favocat,  il  le  saisit  au  collet  et  voulut  I'entrainer. 

"  Je  vais  avec  vous,"  dit  alors  M.  X ;  "  laissez-moi  au  moins 

prendre  ma  robe ! " 

"  Cest  juste,"  repondit  Tetranger. 

Et  il  lacha  prise. 

Prevoyant  qu*il  lui  serait  fort  difficile  de  se  d^barrasser  de  Tim- 
portun,  I'avocat  envoya  sa  bonne  chercher  le  sergent  de  ville  de 
planton  dans  le  voisinage. 

L*aliene,  en  voyant  apparaitre  I'agent  de  la  force  publique,  le  re- 
garda  d'un  air  calme  et  d'un  ton  dramatique ;  il  pronon9a  ces 

§aroles,  qui  terminent  la  demi^re  sc^ne  de  la  fameuse  pi^ce  de  la 
^our  de  Nesle : 

"  Vous  venez  m'arr^ter — moi ! — le  premier  ministre  P  " 
"  Par  ordre  du  roi ! "  repondit  sur  le  m^me  ton  et  en  sMnclinant, 
comme  le  capitaine  des  gardes  du  drame,  Tagent  qui  avait  compris. 
"  Marchons,"  repondit  le  fou. 

Et  il  se  laissa  paisiblement  conduire  chez  le  commissaire  de  police, 
ou  sa  famille  n'a  pas  tarde  k  venir  le  r§clamer ;  il  6'ctait  6chappe  le 
matin  d'une  maison  de  sante. 
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PUNCH. 

Now  that  the  "little  dears'*  of  domestic  life  are  home  for  the 
holidays,  the  cheap  schoolmasters  are  baiting  their  hooks,  and 
throwing  out  their  lines,  in  the  form  of  advertisements  calculated 
to  catch  the  eyes  of  poor  parents  or  grasping  guardians.  We  have 
now  almost  duly  an  entire  column  of  the  Dimes  devoted  to  the 
announcements  of  **  Homes  for  Little  Boys/'  "  Colleges  for  Young 
Ladies,"  "Inclusive  Terms,"  "Parental  Treatment,**  and  other 
advantages,  at  prices  ranging  from  sixteen  to  sixty  guineas  per 
annum.  As  some  of  our  readers  may  be  looking  out  for  a  "  good 
school,"  and  as  there  mav  be  a  few  who  think  no  school  so  good  for 
a  child  as  the  "  school  of  adversity,"  we  place  before  the  public  a 
selection,  from  which  a  choice  mav  be  made  by  those  who  are 
anxious  to  get  a  yoimg  idea  taught  now  to  shoot,  without  any  very 
serious  expenditure  in  shot  or  powder.  To  those  who  are  anxious 
to  bring  up  a  child  cheaply,  or  rather  to  cut  him  down  to  the  very 
lowest  figiu^,  we  think  we  may  safely  recommend  the  following  :— 

Education. — For  £18  per  annum.  Young  Gentlemen  are  Boarded, 
Clothed,  and  Educated.  The  situation  healthy,  in  the  country. 
This  advertisement  is  worthy  the  attention  of  persons  in  want  of  a 
good  schooL    Unexceptional  references  given. 

As  we  presume  the  board  will  be  ample,  we  may  be  justified  in 
estimating  its  very  lowest  cost  at  Is.  per  day,  which,  for  a  year  of 
forty  we^s  (allowing  twelve  for  vacations),  will  amoimt  to  £14 ; 
and  taking  the  education  at  2d.  per  week  (the  price  of  mere  man- 
ners at  the  cheapest  seminary  with  which  we  are  acquainted),  and 
the  same  sum  for  washing,  we  have  a  residue  of  £3  6«.  8d,  a  year 
for  clothing  each  young  gentleman.  There  must  be  something 
rather  diminutive  in  the  wardrobe  to  be  had  for  this  primseval  price, 
and  we  should  say  the  costume  would  not  be  quite  as  modest  as  the 
outlay. 

The  next  advertisement  is  a  curiosity,  even  among  scholastic 
announcements : — 

Education. — ^A  young  lady,  having  a  good  voice  and  taste  for 
music  ^whether  cultivated  or  not)  mieht  be  educated,  for  half  the 
terms,  m  a  first-class  school.     Genteel  parentage  indispensable. 

This  seems  to  offer  an  eligible  opportunity  to  a  family  having 
among  its  members  a  "  regular  screamer  *'  of  the  female  sex,  and 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance.  Why  a  young  lady  with  a  voice, 
"  cultivated  or  not,"  should  be  accepted  at  half-price  in  a  first-class 
school  is  a  marvel  to  us:  nor  do  we  see  how  "  genteel  parentage" 
can  mitigate  the  horrible  effect  of  having  a  female  Stentor  in  one's 
family.  Aristocracy  of  birth  seems  a  strange  kind  of  compensation 
for  plebeian  lungs,  and  as  far  as  our  own  taste  is  concerned,  we 
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should  not  consider  patrician  parentage  a  counterpoise  to  the  Toice 
of  a  coalheaver. 

There  is  something  bold  and  original  in  the  following,  which  to 
that  numerous  class  of  pupils  who  look  on  books  as  a  bore,  and 
who  indeed  had  rather  not  look  at  them  at  all,  will  prove  a  boon  of 
no  ordinary  nature: — 

Education,  chiefly  without  Books. — ^A  gentleman  whose  expe- 
rience has  convinced  him  that  the  usual  routine  pursued  in 
schools  is  very  objectionable  to  the  pupU,  guarantees  to  parents  to 
advance  their  sons  on  a  system  sound  and  expeditious,  at  the  same 
time  most  pleasing  and  easy.    The  situation  is  very  healthy. 

This  idea  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  practice  of  the  late — ^but 
not  by  any  means  lamented — Squeers,  who  repudiated  the  book 
system,  and  proceeded  on  the  soimd,  expeditious,  pleasing,  and 
easv  system  of  setting  a  boy  to  spell  horse  m  the  best  way  he  could, 
and  sending  him  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  his  subject  by  rub* 
bing  the  animal  down ;  so  that  a  lesson  was  obtained  at  the  same 
time  in  orthography  and  natural  history. 

We  have  not  space  for  other  specimens  of  scholastic  advantages 
at  ridiculous  rates,  but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  the  educa- 
tional columns  in  the  Times  at  this  season  of  the  year  will  well  re- 
pay perusal.  We  must  not  omit  to  do  justice  to  the  simple-mind- 
edness of  a  certain  "  principal  *'  of  a  two-and-twenty  guinea  concern, 
who  announces  that  '^  floncultural  pounds  are  fitted  up  for  tibe  re- 
creation of  the  pupils."  Considermg  the  effect  whicn  the  ^re- 
creation" of  exuberant  boyhood  would  probably  produce  on  a 
"  floricultural "  arrangement,  we  cannot  help  comparmg  the  fitting 
up  of  a  flower-garden  as  a  play-ground  for  boys  to  the  preparation 
ot  a  china  shop  for  the  antics  of  a  mad  bull,  or  the  carefiu  collec- 
tion of  a  brood  of  chickens  for  the  express  gratification  of  the 
Terpsichorean  propensities  of  a  dancing  donkey. 


FIFTH   STAGE. 


LEgONS  DE  PEBPECTIONNEMENT. 

Du  Style. — ^Preceptes. 
Imitations. 

Yienz  Style  k  rajeunir — ^Montaigne,  Commines,  Froissart,  Joinyille. 
Yers  i  mettre  en  prose.    Le  Chat  et  la  Souris,  Le  Sanglier  et  le 
B^lier,  Les  Tombeaux  a^riens,  La  Guenon,  le  Singe  et  k  Noix. 
Yieux  Style  rajeuni. 
Yeis  mis  en  prose. 
Sur  le  style  ipistolaire.    Etudes  a  faire. 
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FIFTH  STAGE. 


DU  STYLE. 


LoRSQu'iL  s'wt  de  traiter  un  sujety  il  faut  r§flecliir  d*aboTd,  et 
^crire  ensuite.  Trouver  les  id^es,  les  choisir,  et  enfin  les  classer, 
c'est  composer.  Une  fois  qu*on  s*est  mis  en  possession  de  son  sujet, 
il  faut  le  considerer  sous  toutes  ses  faces,  et  en  tirer  tout  ce  qu*il 
pent  rendre.  La  mani^re  d'etudier  les  lemons  de  ce  coun  montze 
Fapplication  de  cette  th§orie  sur  des  sujets  faciles  k  comprendre,  et 
dans  un  cadre  dejd  trac§. 

Les  idees  n'ont  pas  seulement  leur  source  dans  Timagination, 
mais  aussi  dans  les  connaissances  acquises.  La  lecture  des  bons 
livres  d^veloppe  Tesprit  qui,  d'abord,  s  approprie  d*une  manidre  ser- 
vile  les  idees  qu*il  rencontre  chez  autrui,  puis  en  tire  des  aper9iif 
neufs,  des  points  de  comparaison  avec  ses  id^es  propres. 

Quand  les  idees  sont  trouvees,  il  faut  les  choisir,  examiner  celles 
que  Ton  rejettera,  celles  que  Ton  veut  conserver.  II  faut  laisser  de 
cot^  les  idees  faibles,  parce  que,  plac^es  avant  ou  aprSs  une  id§e 
forte,  elles  otent  i  celle-ci  de  sa  valeur.  Si  yous  montrez  a  un 
homme  qu^il  va  se  deshonorer  par  une  mauvaise  action,  Totre 
langage  sera-t-il  plus  fort  si,  ai  cot^  de  la  honte,  yous  lui  fidtes 
entrevoir  la  perte  d'une  somme  d*argent  ?  II  faut  encore  se  garder 
d'insister  sur  des  id§es  rebattues  et  ces  tirades  banales,  appelees 
lieux  communSf  qui  se  placent  6&;alement  bien,  ou  plut6t  ^galement 
mal,  partout.  Par  exemple,  au  ueu  de  dire  simplement :  "  Le  prin- 
temps  etait  revenu,'*  on  parle  des  souffles  tiedes  du  zSphyr,  de  la 
robe  nouvelle  de  la  terre,  &c.  Les  lieux  communs  consistent  encore 
dans  ces  reflexions  triviales  que  Ton  repete  k  tons  propos,  et  qui, 
pour  etre  vraies,  n*en  sont  pas  moins  ennuyeuses.  Le  Leu  commun 
n'est  supportable  que  lorsqu'il  est  adroitement  fondu  dans  le  sujet, 
et  qu'il  n'y  apparait  point  en  guise  d'omement. 

Ce  qui  importe  le  plus  pour  la  clarte  de  la  composition,  e'est 
Tordre  des  idees.  II  faut  done  reunir  et  presenter  successivement  les 
idees  de  meme  nature,  de  sorte  que  Tesprit  de  celui  qui  lit  est 
d*autant  mieux  dispose  a  se  laisser  convaincre  qu'il  a  a  faire  poor 
cela  moins  d'efforts.     Chaque  sirie  d'idees  §tant  ainsi  disposee,  il 
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faut  les  Her  entre  elles  par  des  transitions,  Elles  sont  de  deux 
sortes.  Les  transitions  d'id^es  consistent  en  des  id§es  interm§diaires 
qui  tiennent  sL  la  fois  au  d6veloppement  qu^on  yient  de  terminer,  et 
a  celui  qu'on  va  entreprendre.  Les  transitions  de  mots  sont  de 
simples  formules  qui  avertissent  de  ce  qu*on  va  faire.  Par  exemple : 
**  Je  viens  de  yous  montrer  combien  votre  r§solution  est  coupable ; 
je  yais  yous  faire  yoir  sL  present  que,  de  plus,  elle  est  contraire  a  yos 
int^rets."  Ces  formules  peuyent  se  yarier  a  Tinfini.  Plus  les 
transitions  sont  courtes,  mieux  elles  yalent. 

Le  genre  ^pistolaire  est  le  seul  qui  puisse  se  passer  de  transition, 
parce  qu*il  ressemble  k  la  conyersation,  et  qu'il  y  gagne  en  naturel, 
en  enjouement,  enint^rlt.  Mais  il  doit  toujours  ^tre  clair,  autre- 
ment  celui  qui  lit  reste  quelque  temps  incertain  sur  le  but  qu'on  se 
propose. 

Douyent  une  narration  inspire  d*autant  plus  d'int§r^t  que  le  d^but 
a,  en  quelque  sorte,  ime  allure  myst^rieuse.  Si  i'on  decrit  un  per- 
sonnage  ayant  de  le  nommer,  pouryu  que  les  traits  sous  lesquels  on 
le  pr^sente,  les  circonstances  dans  lesquelles  on  le  place,  aient  quel- 
que chose  de  frappant,  on  ne  manque  pas  de  piquer  plus  yiyement 
la  curiosite  de  son  lecteur.  Ce  proc§d§,  dont  les  ^criyams  mediocres 
abusent  souyent,  a  6te  admirablement  employ^  par  Lamartine  dans 
le  morceau  sulyant. 

**  Au  printemps  de  Fannie  1471,  au  milieu  du  jour,  par  un  soleil 
brftlant  qui  calcmait  les  chemins  de  PAndalousie,  sur  une  colline  k 
enyiron  une  demi-lieue  du  petit  port  de  mer  de  Palos,  deux  Strangers 
Toyageant  &  pied,  leurs  chaussures  usees  par  la  marche,  leurs  habits, 
oa  I'on  yoyait  les  yestiges  d'une  certaine  aisance,  souilles  de  pous- 
sito,  le  front  baigne  de  sueur,  s'arret^rent  et  s'assirent  k  Tombre  du 
portique  ext^rieur  d'un  petit  monast^re.  Leur  aspect  et  leur  lassi- 
tude imploraient  d*eux-m^mes  Phospitalit§.  Les  couyents  de  francis- 
cains  ^taient,  a  cette  epoque,  les  h6telleries  des  yoyageurs  p^destres 
i  qui  la  Aiis^re  interdisait  d'aborder  d'autres  asiles.  Ce  groupe  des 
deux  Strangers  attira  Tattention  des  moines. 

**  L'un  6tait  wa.  homme  k  peine  paryenu  au  milieu  de  la  yie,  grand 
de  taille,  robuste  de  formes,  majestueux  de  pose,  noblf  de  front, 
ouyert  de  physionomie,  pensif  de  regard,  gracieux  et  doux  de  l^yres. 
Ses  cheyeux,  d'un  blond  l^gSrementbrun  dans  sa  premiere  jeunesse, 
se  teignaient  pr§matur^ment  sur  les  tempos  de  ces  m^ches  blanches 
que  Mtent  le  malheur  et  le  trayail  d'esprit.  Son  front  etait  ^ley6 ; 
son  teint,  primitiyement  colore,  §tait  pali  par  Tetude  et  bronze  par 
le  soleil  et  la  mer.  Le  son  de  sa  yoix  etait  m^le,  sonore  et  penetrant 
comme  Taccent  d'un  homme  habitu§  k  proferer  des  pens^es  pro- 
fondes.  Rien  de  l§ger  ou  d'irrefl§chi  ne  se  r^yelait  dans  ses  gestes ; 
tout  etait  graye  et  symm^trique  dans  ses  moindres  mouyements ;  il 
semblait  se  respecter  modestement  lui-m^me,  ou  n*agir  qu'ayec  la 
r^serye  d'un  homme  pieux  dans  im  temple,  comme  s'A  eUt  ete  en 
presence  de  Dieu. 

« L'autre  §tait  un  enfant  de  huit  k  dix  ans.    Ses  traits,  plus 
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feminins,  mais  d§jsl  m^iris  par  lea  fatigues  de  la  Tie,  avaient  nne 
telle  resemblance  avec  ceux  du  premier  Stranger,  qu*il  6tait  impoiEh 
sible  de  ne  pas  reconnaitre  en  lui  ou  un  fils  ou  un  nrere  de  lliomme 
mur. 

"  Ces  deux  ^traneers  ^talent  Christophe  Colomb  et  Bi^go,  son  fils." 

Supposons  que  1  auteur,  voulant  nous  mettre  au  fait  sur-le-champ, 
exit  dit  simplement :  "  Au  printemps  de  Tannee  1471,  Christopbe 
Colomb  et  I)i§go,  son  fils,  arriv^rent  a  la  porte  d'un  petit  monas- 
t^re  ;  un  soleil  brCdant  calcinait  les  chemins  de  FAndalousie,  &c. ; " 
qui  ne  sent  combien  le  lecteur  s'int§resserait  moins  alora,  malgr^ 
tout  r^clat  du  style,  k  cette  admirable  description  que  termine  le 
grand  nom  de  Christophe  Colomb  P 

De  toutes  les  qualites  du  style,  la  clart6  est  la  plus  essentielle. 
Elle  depend  de  trois  choses :  de  la  correction,  de  la  propri6t§  den 
termes,  et  de  la  construction  des  phrases. 

Par  correction  on  entend  Tobseryation  des  regies  de  la  grammaire, 
et  surtout  de  I'usage  et  des  traditions  des  grands  ^crivains,  car  ce 
sont  eux  qui  fa9onnent  les  langues.  C*est  done  par  une  lecture 
s^rieuse  et  assidue  des  bons  auteurs  qu'on  pent  esp6rer  de  les  imiter, 
et  d'avoir  un  style  correct. 

Dans  une  langue  cheque  expression  a  une  yaleur  propre  et  d6- 
terminee  qui  Pemp^che  de  se  confondre  ayec  une  autre  expression 
quelconque,  d'oil  U  r^sulte  qu'a  proprement  parler,  U  n*y  a  pas  de 
mots  synonymes.  Prenons  un  seul  exemple.  La  langue  tnok^^ae 
a  bien  des  mots  pour  exprimer  le  malaise  de  F^e :  afflictim,  ahatte- 
mentf  langueur,  mSlancotief  peine,  chagrin^  tnttesse,  douleur,  &c  II 
existe  certainement  des  nuances  de  signification  qui  emp^chent  de 
prendre  Tun  de  ces  mots  pour  I'autre ;  mais  ces  nuances  ne  firappent 
pas  tous  les  yeux.  Ce  sont  la,  pour  la  plupart  des  personnes,  de 
y^ritable  s3mon^es.  On  yoit  de  suite,  que  La,  propri^t^  des  termes 
demande  une  mstruction  prealable,  une  grande  connaissance  du 
monde,  en  un  mot,  une  experience  Utt^raire,  scientifique  et  morale 
que  tous  les  ^criyains  sont  loin  de  poss§der. 

Une  tr^s-longue  phrase,  m^me  bien  construite,  fatigue  Pattention. 
Une  serie  de  phrases  trds-courtes  rebute  par  sa  monotonie.  H  est 
cependant  impossible  de  poser  des  rdgles  absolues,  car  on  ne  peut 
pas  plus  limiter  la  lon^eur  des  phrases  que  F^tendue  de  la  p^is^e 
ayant  m^me  qu'elle  soit  formee.  Une  phrase  de  trois  lignes  est  trop 
longue,  si  elle  se  tratne  p^niblement ;  une  phrase  de  yingt  lignes 
est  couxte,  si  elle  ya  jusqu'au  bout,  sans  embarras,  sans  pesanteur. 

Ce  qui  rend  les  periodes  lourdes  et  confuses,  c'est  le  trop  grand 
nombre  de  phrases  incidentes  qu*on  y  fait  quelquefois  entrer.  On 
appelle  phrase  incidente  toute  phrase  qui  ne  tient  pas  essentielle- 
ment  k  la  proposition,  mais  qui  s'y  ajoute  seulement  comme  acces- 
scire,  et  qu'on  pourrait  retrancher  sans  que  la  clartS  en  souffirit 
Dans  cette  phrase :  "  Dieu,  qui  est  juste,  rendra  k  chacun  sdon  868 
oGuvres,"  la  proposition  principale  est  celle-ci:  "Dieu  rendra  a 
chacun  selon  ses  oeuyres ; ''  les  mots  "  qui  est  juste  ^  foiment  one 
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proposition  ou  phrase  incidente  qui  ajoute  quelque  chose  a  la  pro- 
position principale,  sans  que  cependant  sa  suppression  d^truise  cette 
proposition  pnncipale.  Enlevez,  au  contraire,  la  proposition  prin- 
cipale,  et  la  pro^sition  incidente  n*aura  plus  de  sens.  Or,  aune 
part,  les  propositions  incidentes,  trop  longues  ou  multipliees,  ont  Tin- 
convenient  de  d^toumer  trop  longtemps  ou  trop  souvent  I'esprit  de 
ridee  principale,  qu'il  a  h&te  de  saisir ;  d'autre  part,  elles  ne  s'intro- 
duisent  dans  la  phrase  qu'au  moyen  de  certains  mots  qu'il  serait 
facile  de  compter,  et  dont  la  repetition  est  extremement  fatigante : 
quif  que,  qttaif  dont,  quoique,  parce  que,  &c. 

Si  ordinairement  les  longues  phrases  sont  emharrassees  dans  leur 
allure,  il  n'est  pas  rare  cependant  de  trouver  dans  les  phrases  courtes 
les  mSmes  embarras,  bien  plus  choquants  encore,  puisqu'ils  sont 
resserres  dans  un  petit  espace. 

II  n'y  a  point  de  qualite  qui,  si  on  la  pousse  d  Textr^me,  ne  se 
change  en  defaut ;  c  est  ce  qui  arrive  pour  la  precision,  a  force  de 
youloir  Itre  href,  on  devient  obscur.  Comme  la  clarte  est  la  qualite 
essentielle  du  style,  celle  k  laquelle  il  faut  tout  sacrifier,  on  ne 
saurait  trop  recOmmander  aux  jeunes  ei^ves,  non  de  reprimer,  mais 
de  contenir  la  diffusion  si  naturelle  a  leur  age,  par  ime  precision  assez 
etudiee  pour  eviter  rambiguite. 

II  faut,  en  general,  eviter  les  figures  recherchees,  et  rejeter  celles 
qui,  n'etant  pas  n^cessaires  sL  la  lan^e,  sont  devenues  triviales  par 
1  usage  exagere  qu*on  en  fait :  ainsi  le  sentier  de  la  vie,  un  ocSan  de 
fnaux,  ia  trompette  de  la  renommie,  Vhydre  de  Vhirhie,  et  tant 
d'autres  qu'on  trouve  dans  les  compositions  des  personnes  tout-a- 
fkit  inexperimentees,  qui,  faut  de  connaitre  la  valeur  des  choses 
et  des  mots,  prennent  pour  un  omement  de  style  ce  qui  Mse  le  ridi- 
cule.   La  recherche  d§platt  toujours ;  la  simplicity  plait  k  tons. 

Apr^  tout,  il  faut  le  dire,  ce  n'est  qu'au  prix  d*etudes  serieuse- 
ment  faites,  qu'on  parvient  k  savoir  penser  et  a  savoir  ecrire.  Quel- 
que heureusement  qu'on  soit  dou§  par  la  nature,  Tetude  est  n^ces- 
saire.  Bien  parler  et  bien  Ecrire  sont  des  qualites  rares,  mais  k 
elles  seules  elles  distinguent  un  homme,  dans  quelque  condition 
qu'il  Boit. 

La  premiere  etude  pratique  consiste,  ainsi  que  nous  I'avons  deja 
dit,  k  s'exercer  k  imiter  la  plupart  des  morceaux  qui  servent  de  base 
aux  lecons  precedentes.  Si  Ton  s'est  accoutume  k  former  de 
nouvelles  phrases  avec  les  elements  qu'on  avait  k  sa  disposition,  si 
Ton  a  fait  consciencieusement  les  divers  exercices  de  traduction  que 
nous  avons  proposes,  il  faudra  vraiment  un  bien  petit  effort  d'ima- 
gination  pour  adapter  un  fait,  une  anecdote,  au  caique  offert  par  la 
le9on.  Le  plus  souvent,  la  difference  du  pastiche  a  Toriginal  ne  con- 
sistera  qu'en  une  simple  substitution  de  mots ;  le  N°  1  en  donne  un 
exemple.  Apr^s  s'etre  essaye,  par  degres,  k  introduire  des  change- 
ments  dans  un  module,  on  arrive  k  des  imitations  plus  libres  du 
meme  sujet,  qu'on  pent  traiter  d'une  manidre  serieuse  ou  plaisante, 
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selon  le  cas.  Ainsi,  tel  r^cit  peut  parattre  avec  plus  d'ayantage  sous 
la  forme  d'une  lettre  familidre,  que  dans  irn  st^ie  plus  soutenu ;  tel 
autre  donnera  mati^re  a  un  dialogue  yif  et  piquant ;  un  troisidme 
exigera  la  plume  d'un  moraliste.  Sous  le  rapport  de  la  pens^  et  des 
formes  du  style,  le  champ  est  vaste ;  car  apres  avoir  commence  par 
imiter  le  style  d'lm  morceau,  on  peut  ensuite  abandonner  les  formes 
primitives,  et  ne  conserver  que  1  idee  principale,  qu'on  peut  rediger 
selon  son  goikt.  Ainsi  Tanecdote  de  Le  Sage  peut  tader  I'^lve 
i  se  rappeler  de  quelque  trait  de  la  vie  d*un  individu  aussi  yaniteux 
que  les  personnages  dont  nous  avons  parle . 


MODELE. 
(PREMlfeRE  LE5ON,  PAGE  48.) 


Une  dame  de  la  cour,  ayant  permis  i  un  auteur  de  loi  d^er  un 
ouvrage,  en  voulut  voir  la  d§dicace  avant  qu'on  Timprimlity  et  ne 
s'y  trouvant  pas  flattie  ^  son  gr6,  elle  prit  la  peine  d*en  faire  une  de  sa 
£Ei9on,  et  de  I'envoyer  a  Tauteur,  pour  mettre  a  la  tete  de  son  ouvrage. 


IMITATIONS   SERVILES. 


Le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  ayant  permis  a  un  podte  de  lui  d§dier 
une  piece  de  vers,  voulut  la  voir  avant  qu'elle  fiit  imprim^ ;  et 
ne  s'y  trouvant  pas  fiatt§  autant  qu'il  croyait  le  m^riter,  £1  prit  la 
peine  d*y  ajouter  des  louanges  de  sa  fa9on,  et  de  renyoyer  la  pi^ 
a  Tauteur,  pour  qu'il  la  lui  recit&t  quelques  jours  apr^  en  pr6»ence 
de  toute  la  cour. 


La  celebre  M"«  D.,  vrai  moddle  de  laideur,  et  &g^  de  soixante 
ans,  ayant  permis  a  un  peintre  de  la  faire  figurer  dans  un  tableau, 
voulut  Texaminer  chez  elle  avant  qu'on  Fenvoyat  a  I'Expodtion ;  et 
ne  se  trouvant  pas  flattie  k  son  gre,  elle  prit,  elle-meme,  le  soin 
de  se  rajeunir  de  vingt  ans,  et  derenvoyer  le  tableau  ainsi  retouch§ 
au  peintre,  en  lui  recommandant  de  le  faire  placer  dana  Fencboit  le 
plus  apparent  de  FExposition. 


IMITATION  PLUS  LIBRE. 

M.  B.,  tyran  domestique  bien  connu,  ayant  d6sir§  qu*a  I'occasioD 
de  sa  fete,  sa  fille  lui  fit,  a  table,  un  petit  discours,  voulut  le  voir 
par  6crit  avant  qu'elle  le  recitat ;  mais  ne  le  trouvant  pas  toum§  a 
son  gr§,  il  le  refit  en  entier,  y  ajouta  des  louanges  plus  directes,  y 
marqua  des  interruptions  qui  devaient  amener  des  bons-mots  et  des 
r§ponses  piquantes,  et,  ainsi  arrange,  le  renditasa  fille,  pour  qu'elle 
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I'apprtt  par  coeur,  afin  que  le  tout  ett  Pair  d'etre  une  scSne  im- 
promptu— ^pour  r^dification  des  conyiTes. 


PARAPHRASE. 

Mon  cher  Victor,  il  faut  que  je  tous  raconte  un  de  ces  faits  qu'on 
croit  a  peine,  m^me  apr^s  qu'on  en  a  6t6  t^moin.  II  y  a  quelques 
jours,  je  fus  inyite  a  mner  chez  les  R.,  4  Toccasion  de  la  fete  du 
p^re.  Au  dessert,  son  fils  ain^  se  leya  et  lui  adressa  une  esp^ce 
de  discours  de  circonstance,  que  M.  R.  interrompit  deux  ou  trois 
fois  par  des  remarques  assez  spirituelles,  quoiqu'elles  sentissent  leur 
maitre  d*ecole,  et  auxquelles  le  fils  r^pondit  aussi  ayec  esprit.  Je  ne 
trouyai  rien  de  bien  extraordinaire  k  cette  sc^ne  de  famille,  sachant 
d'ailleurs  que  le  yieux  monsieur  est  trSs-sensible  sL  la  louange.  Mais 
le  plus  jeune  des  R.,  qui  est  malicieux  comme  un  singe,  me  dit 
a  Toreille :  "  Mon  cher,  tout  ceci  n'est  <^ue  la  repr§sentation  d'une 
farce  sentimentale,  dont  nous  ayons  eu  ymgt  repetitions.  C*est  mon 
p^re  qui  a  inyent^  le  discours,  imaging  les  interruptions,  ajoute  les 
ripostes — rien  n'y  manque ;  et  au  lieu  de  dire,  comme  jadis  dans 
I'ecole,  *  Un  point  c'est  tout,'  je  me  suis  ecri§  ayec  attendrisse- 
ment, '  A  yotre  sante,  papa ! " 


II  est  encore  d'autres  exercices  d'une  incontestable  utilite :  nous 
placerons  au  premier  rang  ceux  qui  enseignent  k  rajeunir  le  yieux 
style.  Si  Ton  prend,  par  exemple,  le  Cours  de  litterature  de  Tissot, 
et  qu'on  ^tudie  les  morceaux  dans  leur  ordre  chronologique,  on 
▼eira  par  quels  progr^s  notre  langue  a  pass6  depuis  plus  de  dix 
slides,  ayant  de  se  fixer  comme  eUe  Test  aujourd'hui.  Be  plus, 
Torthographe  ancienne,  reproduite  ayec  soin,  aidera  I'el^ye  a  se 
rendre  compte,  d'une  mam^re  plus  logique,  de  certains  details  de 
I'orthograpne  modeme. 

Partout  ou  nous  placons  un  circonflexe,  on  mettait  jadis  un  «,  ou 
Ton  redoublait  la  yoyelle  (tite,  teste ;  c6t§,  cost^  ;  fit,  Jist ;  retour- 
nlimes,  retoumasmes ;  4ge,  aage,  &c.).  Uaccent  circonfiexe  indique 
done  toujours  la  suppression  d'une  a  ou  d'une  yoyelle. 

On  remarquera,  des  les  premiers  morceaux,  que  les  anciens  6cri- 
Tains  supprimaient  souyent  le  pronom  personnel  deyant  le  yerbe  ; 
lis  disaient,  par  exemple, /ure»;^  saisiSf  au  lieu  de  ilsfurent  saists.  II 
faudra  r^tablir  partout  ces  pronoms. 

Certains  mots,  que  nous  r^unissons  aujourd*hui,  formaient 
anciennement  deux  ouplusieurs  mots,  selon  leur  Etymologic.  Ainsi : 
ce  pendant  pour  cependant;  dores  en  avant  pour  dorinavant;  des 
ares  mats  pour  dSsormais,  &c. 

En  general,  on  faisait  peu  usage  des  accents  et  des  apostrophes ; 
il  faut  ayoir  soin  de  les  mettre  partout.  II  en  est  de  meme  pour 
les  traits-d'imion,  dit  il  au  lieu  de  dit-il,  vous  mesmes  au  lieu  de 
votM-metneSf  &c. 
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Les  participes  presents  preDaient  un  <  au  pluriel,  comme  font 
encore  aujourd^hui  les  adjecdfs  verbaux :  pasaans  une  grand  eani' 
paigne  pour  passant  dans  une  grande  campagne.  On  ne  manquera 
pas  de  les  ramener  k  la  rdgle  actuelle. 

Les  troisi^mes  personnes  en  ait  et  aient  s^erivaient  oU  et  oient, 
orthographe  qui  n'a  disparu  que  depuis  Voltaire. 

Ug  rempla9ait  tres-souvent  Vi:  quog,  lug,  serogt,  au  lieu  de  quoi, 
/til,  serait. 

Le  pluriel  des  participes  passes,  et  en  g§n§ral  le  pluriel  des  sub- 
stantifs  et  adjectifisi  non  terminus  par  un  e  muet,  se  formait  en  s 
plutot  qu*en  s:  grandz,  serrez,  au  ueu  de  grands,  serrSs,  H  n*y  a 
g^^re  plus  d'un  demi-sidcle  que  Torthographe  a  6t6  dgfinitiYement 
r§formee  sur  ce  point. 

Au  commencement  des  mots,  partout  o\i  nous  avont  un  j,  on 
mettait  un  t ;  ie  ioue  pour  je  joue,  &c.  De  m^me,  Vu  et  le  v  ne 
faisant  qu*une  seule  lettre,  v  se  mettait  au  commencement  des  mots 

!>our  u  {vn  pour  un),  et  u  se  mettait  au  milieu  des  mots  pour  v 
ouure  pour  ouvre). 

Certaines  lettres  se  supprimaient  quelquefois:  die  pour  dise; 
d*autres  s*ajoutaient :  compaignon  pour  compagnon,  ung  pour  un, 
soubs  pour  sous  ;  d'autres  se  redoublaient :  seuUement  pour  teule- 
ment, 

Enfin,  quelquefois,  mais  rarement  et  surtout  chez  les  plus  anciens 
auteurs,  la  construction  des  phrases  est  un  peu  renvers^e :  ftU  con^ 
duit  le  rog,  au  lieu  de  le  roifiit  conduit, 

Ce  travail  ofirira  un  inter^t  tout  particulier  a  un  Anglais,  en  ce 
sens  qu'il  retrouvera  dans  le  vieux  francais  des  mots  et  des  toumures 
qui  sont  restes  dans  Tan^lais  d'aujourd  hui. 

Ne  pouvant  donner  ici  une  suite  chronologique  de  morceaux, 
ayec  une  traduction,  nous  n'offi'ons  que  quelques  modules  de  ce 
travail,  renvoyant  d'ailleurs  les  eldves  au  cours  ci-dessus  indique,  et 
aux  ouvrages  speciaux,  tels  que  le  Manuel  de  M.  Somner,  dont  nous 
avons  fait  usage. 

L*eldve  fera  done  bien  de  s'essayer  a  mettre  ces  morceaux  en 
fran^ais  de  nos  jours,  puis  de  comparer  son  essai  avec  le  corrig§ 
donne  plus  loin. 


VIEUX  STYLE  A  RAJEUNIR. 

I. — SUB  DEUX  ESTBOPI^. 

Ie  viens  de  veoir  chez  moy  vn  petit  homme  natif  de  Nantes,  nay 
sans  bras,  qui  a  si  bien  fa9onn^  ses  pieds  au  service  que  luy  de- 
buoient*  ses  mains,  qu'ils  en  ont  a  la  v^rit^  a  demy  oublie  leur  office 

*  DevaienU 
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natureL  Au  demourant,  il  les  nomme  ses  mains:  il  tranche,  il 
cliarge  vn  pistolet  et  le  lasche,  il  enfile  son  aiguille,  il  coud,il  escrit, 
il  tire  le  bonnet,  il  se  peigne,  il  ioue  aux  chartes  et  aux  dez,  et  les 
remue  auecques  autant  de  dexterite  que  89auroit  faire  quelqu'atdtre : 
I'argent  que  ie  luy  ay  donne  (car  il  gaigne  sa  vie  a  se  faire  veoir),  il 
I'a  emportS  en  son  pied,  comme  nous  laisons  en  nostre  main,  len 
veis  vn  aultre,  estant  enfant,  qui  manioit  vne  espee  a  deux  mains, 
et  vne  hallebarde,  du  plv  du  col,  a  faulte  de  mains ;  les  iectoit  en 
Tair,  et  les  reprenoit ;  ianceoit  vne  dague,  et  faisoit  craqueter  yn 
fouet  aussy  bien  que  charretier  de  France.— Montaigne. 

n.— UTILITY  DE  L'HISTOIKE. 

Cest,  ce  me  semble,  Vyd.  des  grands  mo'iens  de  rendre  vn  homme 
saige  d'auoir  leu  les  bistoires  anciennes,  et  apprendre  a  se  conduire 
et  guarder,  et  entreprendre  saigement  par  icelles,  et  par  les  exemples 
de  nos  predecesseurs.  Car  nostre  vie  est  si  briefve,  qu'elle  ne  suffit 
a  auoir  de  tant  de  choses  experience.  loinct  aussy  que  nous 
sommes  diminuez  d*aage,  et  que  la  vie  des  hommes  n*est  si  longue 
comme  elle  souloit,*  ny  les  corps  si  puissans.  Semblablement  que 
nous  sommes  affoiblis  de  toute  foy  et  loyault^  les  vns  envers  les 
aultres ;  et  ne  s9aurois  dire  par  quel  lieu  ^  on  se  puisse  asseurer  les 
vns  des  aultres ;  et  par  special  ^  des  grands  princes,  qui  sont  assez 
enclins  a  leur  voulent^,  sans  re^arder  aultre  raison;  et  qui  pis 
vault,  sont  le  plus  souuent  enuironnez  de  gens  qui  n'ont  loeil  a 
nulle  aultre  chose  qu'a  complaire  a  leurs  maistres,  et  a  louer  toutes 
leurs  oeuures,  soit  bonnes  ou  mauvaises;  et  si  quelqu*vn  se  trouue 
qui  veuille  mieulx  faire,  tout  se  trouuera  brouille. — Com  mines. 

m.— BATAILLE  DE  CASSEL  EN  FLANDKE.* 

1. 

Hb  se  partirent  vng  iour,  sur  Fheure  de  vespre,  de  Cassel,  en  in- 
tention et  pour  deconfire^  le  roy  et  tout  son  ost  :^  et  s'en  vindrent 
tout  paisiblement,  sans  poinct  de  noise,^  ordonner  en  trois  batailles  :** 
desquelles  Tvne  s'en  alia  droit  aux  tentes  du  roy,  et  eurent  presque 
le  roy  surprins,  qui  se  seoit®  a  souper,  et  tons  ses  gens.  L'aultre 
bataule  s*en  alia  tout  droit  aux  tentes  du  roy  de  Behaigne,^^  et 
I'eurent  presque  trouu4  en  tel  poinct :  et  la  tierce  bataiUe  s*en  alia 
droit  au  compte  de  Hagnault,"  et  Teurent  aussy  presque  surprins  : 
et  le  hasterent  ^^  de  si  pres,  qu*a  peine  peurent  estre  sesj^ens  arm^s, 
ni  les  gens  de  monseigneur  de  Beaumont  son  frere.    £t  vindrent 

*  Avait  coiitume.  *  Moyen.  *  Frincipalement. 

*  Du  temps  de  Philippe  VI.,  de  Valois,  la  Flandre  s'^tait  r^volt^e  centre 
son  due.  Le  due  de  Flandres  demanda  du  secours  au  roi  de  France,  qui  se 
mit  lui-m^e  &  la  t^  d*une  armee,  et  tailla  en  pieces  les  Flamands  a  la 
bataiUe  de  Cassel,  en  1328. 

*  Battre.  •  Arm^e.  '  Sans  bruit.  *  Corps  d'arm^e. 

*  S'asseyait.  *®  Boh&ne.  **  Hainaut.  "  Serrerent. 
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toutes  ces  trois  batailles  si  paisiblement  iusques  aux  tentes,  qu'a 
grand*peine  purent  ils  estre  armes  assez  a  heure,  ne  les  seigneurs 
assemblez :  et  eussent  est§  tous  les  seigneurs  et  lenrs  gens  morts, 
se^  Dieu  ne  les  eust,  ainsy  que  par  miracle,  secourus  et  aidez. 

2. 

Mais,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  chacun  de  ces  seigneurs  deconfit  sa 
bataille,  si  entierement,  et  tout  en  vne  heure,  qu'oncques  de  seize 
mille  Flamens  il  n'en  ecbappa  mil :  et  fust  leur  capitaine  mort :  et 
ne  sceut  oncques  nul  de  ces  seigneurs  nouuelles  rvng  de  Taultre, 
iusques  a  ce  qu'ils  eurent  tout  faict :  et  oncques  dudict  nombre  des 
Flamens,  qui  morts  estoyent,  n'en  recula  vng  seul,  que  tous  ne  fus- 
sent  tues  et  morts  en  trois  monceaux,  Tung  sur  Taultre,  sans  issir' 
de  la  place,  en  laquelle  ladicte  bataille  commencea ;  qui  fust  Tan  de 
grace  mil  CGO.xxviii,  le  iour  Sainct-Barthelemy.  £t  adone 
yindrent  les  FraD9ois  a  Cassel,  et  y  meyrent  les  bannieres  de  France, 
et  se  rendirent  ceulx  de  la  ville  au  roy :  et  puis  Ypre,  et  tous  ceux 
de  la  Chastellenie  de  Ber^es  ensuyuant:  et  receurent  le  comte 
Louis  leur  seigneur,  et  luy  lurerent  foy  et  loyault^  a  tousioursmais. 
Apres  le  roy  vint  seiourner  a  Paris  et  la  enuiron,  et  fut  moult  pris^ 
et  honore  de  celle  emprinse,*  et  du  seruice  du  comte  Louis  son 
cousin:  et  demoura  en  grand' prosperity,  et  accreut  Festat  royal: 
et  n'auoit  eu  oncquesmais  roy  de  France  (si  comme  Ton  disoit)  qui 
eust  tenu  Testat  pareil  du  roy  Philippe. — F&oissaet.^ 

IV.--DEPART  POUR  LA  GEOISADE. 

Nous  entrasmes  au  mois  daoust,  celuy  an,  en  la  nef '  a  Masseille ' 
et  fust  ouuerte  la  porte  de  la  nef  pour  fere  entrer  nos  chevaulx, 
ceulx  que  deuions  mener  oultre  mer.  Et  quand  tous  furent  entrez, 
la  porte  fust  reclouse  et  estoupp^e,  ainsi  comme  Ion  vouldroit  faire 
vng  tonnel  de  yin :  pour  ce  quant  la  nef  est  en  grant  mer,  toute  la 
porte  est  eaue.  £t  tantost  le  maistre  de  la  nau  ^  s*escria  a  ses  gens, 
qui  estoient  au  bee  de  la  nef :"  "  Est  yotre  besogne  preste  ?  Som- 
mes  nous  a  poinct  ?  "  Et  ilz  dirent  que  oy  ^  yraiement.  £t  quant 
les  prebstres  et  les  clercs  furent  entrez,  il  les  fist  tous  monter  au 
chasteau  de  la  nef,  et  leur  fist  chanter  au  nom  de  Dieu,  que  nous 
youlsist  ^^  bien  tous  conduire.  Et  tous  a  haulte  yoix  commencerent 
a  chanter  ce  bel  hymne :  Vent,  creator  Spirttus,  tout  de  bout  en 
bout.     Et  en  chantant,  les  manniers  feirent  yoille  de  par  Dieu. — 

JOINVILLE. 


1  Si.  •  Sortir. 

'  Jean  Froissart,  n^  a  Valenciennes  en  1333,  mourut  vers  Tan  1400.  II 
^rivit  une  Chroniqtte  de  France^  d'Analeterre,  d'Ecoaae  et  d*BepcMnef  qui 
Taderanl326al'anl400. 

*  II  est  question,  dans  ce  court  morceau,  du  depart  des  Fran^ais  pour  la 
premiere  des  deux  croisades  a  la  t6te  des^uelles  se  mit  Louis  IX.  Le  nam- 
teur  faisait  lui-meme  partie  de  I'exp^dition. 

^  Yaisseau.  *  Marseille.  ^  Yaisseau.  '  A  la  proue. 

»  Oui.  "  Voulut. 
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H  est  un  autre  exercice  qui  consiste  a  remettre  des  yers  en  prosCi 
non  dans  le  but  ridicule  de  d^naturer  les  chefs  d'ceuvre  de  nos 
pontes,  mais  pour  connaitre  en  quoi  les  vers  diffiSrent  de  la  prose.  Ces 
difilrences  peuvent  se  r^duire  d  quatre ;  1^  le  nombre  limite  et  r^- 
gulier  des  syllabes;  2° la  rime;  S^  Tinversion;  4^  Temploi  d'ex- 
pressions  que  n*admet  pas  la  prose.  U  s'ag^t  done  d'extraire  des 
lormules  po^tiques,  la  pens^e  de  Tauteur,  et  de  la  reproduire  dans 
un  ordre  logique.  Nous  allons  donner  seulement  quelques 
exemples. 

VERS  A  METTRE  EN  PROSE. 

I. — LE  CHAT  ET  LA  S0URI8. 

Finette,  gentille  Souris, 
Avait  un  jour  donn^  dans  une  sourici^re : 
Pour  lui  morceau  de  lard  la  voiU  prisonniere. 
Parfois  les  plus  sages  sont  pris. 
Maitre  Matou,  que  cette  odeur  attire, 
S'en  yient  flairer  le  trebucbet ; 
H  y  Yoit  la  Souris  et  du  lard  si  souhait : 

Quel  repas  pour  le  maitre  sire ! 
Pour  I'ayoir,  le  rus^  se  met  sur  son  beau  dire. 
"  Ma  commdre,   dit^il  d'un  ton  de  papelard, 

"  Mettons  bas  la  vieille  rancune ; 
(Test  trop  yivre  ennemis ;  j'en  suis  las  pour  ma  part : 
Si  comme  moi  la  guerre  t'importune, 
II  ne  tiendra  qu'a  toi  que  desormais 

Nous  ne  vivions  en  pleine  paix." 
"  Du  meilleur  de  mon  coeur,"  lui  repondit  Finette. 
«  Quoi,  tout  de  bon  ?  "  dit  Fun.  "  Oui/'  dit  Tautre.  «  Voyons," 
Reprit  le  Chat ;  "  pour  faire  alliance  complete, 
Ouvre-moi  ton  logis,  que  nous  nous  embrassions.'' 
"  Volontiers ;  yous  n'avez  qu'4  lever  ime  planche 
Qui  le  ferme  de  ce  cdt^." 
"  ^a.  ?  '*  dit  le  chat  de  bonne  volonte, 
Et  qui  croit  dej4  dans  sa  manche. 
Souris  et  lard  tant  convoit^. 
De  ses  deux  griffes  il  attrape 
Le  long  morceau  de  bois  oi^  la  planche  pendait. 
n  se  baisse,  elle  l^ve.    Alors  Finette  §chappe 

Avec  le  lard  qu'elle  mordait. 
Le  Chat  court,  mais  trop  tard,  et,  bien  loin  de  son  compte, 
N'eut  ni  lard  ni  Souris,  n'eut  que  sa  courte  honte. 

Lamotte. 
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II. — LE  8AN0LIEB  ET  LE  B^IEB. 

Aux  branches  d*un  champStre  ormeau 

Un  boucher  k  la  main  sanglante 

Venait  de  suspendre  un  agneau. 
Des  timides  Brebis  la  nation  txemblante, 
De  loin,  d'un  ceil  d'effiroi  regairdait  le  bourreau. 
Un  Sanglier  k  la  dent  mena9ante 
Insulte  ainsi  le  desole  troupeau  : 
"  Que  vous  m^ritez  bien  le  sort  qui  vous  opprime ! 
Vous  avez  sous  vos  yeux  le  cruel  assassin 

Qui  depouille  encore  la  victime 

Dont  il  a  dechire  le  sein. 
Vos  frdres,  vos  enfants,  ^gorg^s  sans  defense, 

Appellent  en  vain  la  vengeance, 

Leurs  cris  ne  sont  point  entendus. 

n  n*est  que  des  coeurs  sans  vertus 

Qui  n'assistent  pas  Finnocence. 
"  Je  sais  trop  bien,"  repond  un  vieux  Belier, 
"  Que  nous  ne  brillons  pas  par  un  aspect  guerrier  j 

Si  nous  supportons  les  outrages, 

Nos  coeurs  ne  les  sentent  pas  moins : 

Contre  des  tyrans  si  sauvages, 
£h !  que  peuvent  nos  cris,  nos  inutiles  soins  ? 

Mais  sache  que  leur  injustice 

Dans  Tobjet  de  sa  passion 

Trouve  efie-meme  son  supplice 

Et  sa  juste  punition. 
Notre  peau  de  Themis  alimente  la  guerre. 
£lle  excite  au  combat  les  feroces  humains ; 
Nous  sommes  trop  veng^e  en  foumissant  la  terre 

De  tambours  et  de  parchemins. 

Gat,  traduit  par  Joly.* 

III. — LES  TOMBEAUX  A^RIENS. 

Dirai-je  des  Natchez  la  tristesse  touchante  ? 
Combien  de  leur  douleur  I'heureux  instinct  m'enchante ! 
La,  d'un  fils  qui  n*est  plus  la  tendre  mere  en  deuil 
A  des  rameaux  voisins  vient  pendre  le  cercueil. 
Eh !  quel  soin  pouvait  mieux  consoler  sa  jeune  ombre  ? 
Au  lieu  d^etre  enferm§  dans  la  demeure  sombre, 
Suspendu  sur  la  terre  et  regardant  les  cieux, 
Quoique  mort,  des  vivants  u  attire  les  yeux. 

*  II  ne  serait  pas  sans  inter^t  de  faire  une  nouvelle  traduction  de  la  £ible 
de  Gay,  de  la  comparer  aux  vers  fran^ais  d'abord,  puis  cl  la  prose  qu*on  en 
aura  faite,  et  enfin  au  modele  mis  plus  loin. 
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L;^  souvent  sous  le  fils  vient  reposer  le  p^re ; 
La  ses  sceurs  en  pleurant  accompagnent  leur  mdre  ; 
L^oiseau  vient  y  chanter ;  I'arbre  y  verse  des  pleurs, 
Lui  pr^te  son  abri,  Tembaume  de  ses  fleurs ; 
Des  premiers  feux  du  jour  sa  tombe  se  colore  ; 
Les  aoux  zephvrs  du  soir,  le  douz  vent  de  Faurore, 
Balancent  moUement  ce  pr^cieux  fardeau, 
£t  sa  tombe  riante  est  encore  un  berceau : 
De  Tamour  matemel  illusion  touchante ! 

Delille. 

it.   la  guenon,  le  singe  £t  la  noix. 

Une  jeune  Guenon  cueillit 

Une  noix  dans  sa  coque  verte  ; 
Elle  y  porte  la  dent,  fait  la  grimace— <*  Ah !  certe,** 

Dit-elle,  "  ma  m^re  mentit 
Quand  elle  m'assura  que  les  noix  §taient  bonnes. 
Puis  croyez  aux  discours  de  ces  vieilles  personnes 
Qui  trompent  la  jeunesse.    Au  diable  soit  le  fruit ! '' 
Elle  jette  la  noix.    Un  singe  la  ramasse, 

Vite  entre  deux  cailloux  la  casse, 

L'§pluche,  la  mange  et  lui  dit : 

"  Votre  m^e  eut  raison,  ma  mie, 
Les  noix  ont  fort  bon  go6t ;  mais  il  faut  les  ouvrir. 

Souvenez-vous  que,  dans  la  vie, 
Sans  un  peu  de  travail  on  n'a  point  de  plaisir." 

Flobian. 


MODULES.— VIEUX  STYLE  RAJEUNI. 

I.    SUB  DEUX  ESTBOPIES. 

Je  viens  de  voir  chez  moi  un  petit  homme  de  Nantes,  qui  est 
enu  au  monde  sans  bras,  et  qui  a  si  bien  dress§  ses  pieds  au  ser- 
ice  que  lui  devaient  ses  mains,  qu*en  verity  ils  ont  k  moiti^  oublie 
mrs  fonctions  naturelles.  Au  reste,  il  les  appelle  ses  mains ;  il 
oupe,  charge  un  pistolet  et  le  tire,  enfile  son  aiguille,  coud,  §crit, 
te  son  bonnet,  se  peigne,  joue  aux  cartes  et  aux  d^s,  et  les  remue 
vec  autant  d*adresse  que  personne.  L*argent  que  je  lui  ai  donne 
yox  il  gagne  sa  vie  k  se  faire  voir),  il  I'a  emporte  dans  son  pied, 
omme  nous  ferions  dans  notre  main.  J'en  vis  im  autre,  quand 
§tais  enfant,  qui,  i  d^f&ut  de  mains,  en  pliant  sou  cou,  se  servait 
'une  ^p^e  4  deux  mains  et  d'une  hallebarde,  les  jetait  en  Fair  et 
»  rattrapait,  lan^ait  une  dague,  et  faisait  claquer  un  fouet  aussi 
lien  que  charretier  de  France. — Montaigne. 
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n.  utilit£  de  l'histoi&b. 

CTest,  il  me  semble,  pour  un  homme,  I'un  des  grands  moyens  de 
devenir  sage,  que  d'avoir  lu  les  histoires  anciennes,  et  d'apprendre 
par  elles  et  par  les  exemples  de  nos  pred^cesseurs  a  se  conduire,  i 
se  garder,  a  agir  sagement;  car  notre  vie  est  si  courte  qu'elle  ne 
sumt  pas  pour  nous  donner  Texp^ence  de  tant  de  choses.  Ajoutes 
aussi  que  nous  durons  moins  iongtemps,  que  la  Tie  des  homines 
n^est  plus  si  longue  qu*elle  I'^tait,  et  que  les  corps  ne  sont  plus 
aussi  forts.  De  mime  la  bonne  foi  et  la  loyaut^  se  sont  affiablies 
entre  nous.  Je  serais  fort  embarrass^  de  cure  par  quel  moyen  on 
pent  se  garder  les  uns  des  autres,  et  particulilrement  des  grands 

Srinces,  qui  sont  assez  enclins  a  suivre  leur  Yolont6,  sans  §couter 
'autre  raison;  et,  ce  qui  est  le  pis,  ils  sont  ordinairement  entourte 
de  gens  qui  n'ont  d*autre  souci  que  de  plaire  k  leurs  maitres  et  de 
louer  toutes  leurs  actions,  bonnes  ou  mauvaises ;  et,  s'il  se  trouTS 
quelqu'un  qui  veuille  mieux  faire,  tout  se  trouvera  brouill6. 

Ck>MMINE8. 

m.    BATAILLE  DE  CA88EL  EN  FLANDBE. 

1. 

Us  partirent  un  jour  de  Cassel,  vers  llieure  des  vlpres,  dans  I'in- 
tention  de  detruire  le  roi  et  toute  son  armie :  ils  vinrent  paisible- 
ment,  sans  bruit,  se  ranger  en  trois  corps  de  bataille.  L'un  marcha 
droit  sur  les  tentes  du  roi  et  faillit  le  surprendre ;  car  il  se  mettait  i 
table  pour  souper  avec  tous  ses  gens.  L'autre  corps  marcha  droit 
sur  les  tentes  au  roi  de  Bohlme,  et  le  trouva  presque  dans  le  mime 
Itat.  Le  troisilme  se  dirigea  droit  vers  le  comte  de  Hainaut,  et 
peu  s'en  fallut  qu*il  ne  le  surprit  aussi;  le  comte  fut  tellement 
pressi,  qu'a  peine  ses  gens  et  ceux  de  monseigneur  de  Beaumont 
son  frire  eurent  le  temps  de  prendre  leurs  armes.  Les  trois  corps 
d*arm^e  s'approchlrent  si  doucement  des  tentes,  que  les  soldats 
eurent  peine  a  etre  arm§s  et  les  seigneurs  a  Itre  assembles  assez  i 
temps ;  et  tous,  seigneurs  et  soldats,  auraient  eti  massacres,  si  Dieu 
ne  les  e^t  secourus  et  aidls  comme  par  miracle. 

2. 

Mais,  par  la  grdce  de  Dieu,  chacun  de  ces  seigneurs  battit  un 
corps  ennemi  si  completement,  et  en  une  heure,  que  de  seize  mills 
Flamands  il  n'en  ecnappa  pas  mille.  Leur  general  fut  tul,  et, 
iusqu*a  ce  que  tout  fut  nni,  ces  seigneurs  ne  purent  avoir  Tun  de 
rautre  aucune  nouvelle.  De  tous  les  Flamands  qui  p^rirent  en  si 
grand  nombre,  pas  un  seul  n*avait  recule,  mais  ils  avaient  form!  en 
tombant  les  uns  sur  les  autres  trois  monceaux,  sans  sortir  de  la 
place  ou  avait  commence  cette  bataille :  elle  fut  livree  Tan  de  gr&ce 
1328,  le  jour  de  la  Saint-Barthllemy.  Les  Fran9ais  entrlrent  done 
dans  Cassel,  et  y  planterent  les  bannilres  de  France.  Les  habitants 
se  rendirent  au  roi ;  Yprcs  et  tous  ceux  de  la  ch^tellenie  deBergues 
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se  rendirent  aussi :  ils  re9urent  le  comte  Louis  comme  leur  seigneur, 
et  lui  jur^rent  fid§Iit§  et  soumission  a  jamais.  Ensuite  le  roi  vint 
sojourner  a  Paris  et  dans  les  environs,  et  recueillit  un  grand  hon- 
neur  de  cette  entreprise  et  du  service  rendu  au  comte  Louis  son 
cousin,  n  continua  a  jouir  d'une  grande  prosp6rit6,  et  augmenta 
la  magnificence  royale :  il  n'y  avait  jamais  eu  de  roi  en  France,  a 
ce  que  l*on  disait,  qui  eiit  d§ploy6  autant  de  grandeur  que  le  roi 
PhUippe. — ^Feoissart. 

IV.  depart  pour  la  croisade.* 

Nous  nous  embarquames,  au  mois  d'aoiit  de  cette  annee,  si  Mar- 
seille ;  on  ouvrit  la  porte  du  navire  pour  faire  entrer  les  chevaux 
que  nous  devious  emmener  outre-mer.  Quand  tous  furent  entr^s, 
la  porte  fut  referm^e  et  gamie  d'^toupes,  comme  on  fait  pour  im 
tonneau  de  vin,  parce  que,  quand  le  vaisseau  est  en  pleine  mer,  la 
porte  est  tout  enti^re  dans  Teau.  Alors  le  commandant  du  vaisseau 
demanda  i  ses  gens  qui  §taient  k  la  proue :  "  Votre  besogne  est-elle 
faite?  Sommes-nous  prets?"    Us  r^pondirent  que  oui.     Quand  les 

Sretres  et  les  clercs  furent  entr§s,  il  les  fit  tous  monter  au  chateau 
u  navire  et  chanter,  pour  demander  a  Dieu  qu'il  voulilit  bien  nous 
conduire.  Tous  commenc^rent  k  chanter  d*un  bout  k  Tautre  ce  bel 
bynme :  Vent,  creator  Spiritus :  et  tandis  qu'ils  chantaient,  les  mate- 
lots  firent  voile  de  par  l)ieu. — Joinville. 


VERS  MIS  EN  PROSE. 


1.    ^LE    CHAT    ET    LA    80URIS. 


Finette,  gentille  Souris,  s*§tait  un  jour  laiss^  prendre  dans  une 
sourici^;  la  voil4  prisonnidre  pour  un  morceau  de  lard.  Les 
plus  sages  sont  attrapis  parfois.  Maitre  Matou,  attire  par  Todeur, 
vient  de  son  c6t§  flairer  le  trebuchet;  il  y  voit  la  Souris  et  un  bon 
morceau  de  lard.  Quel  repas  pour  le  sire !  Pour  s'en  emparer,  le 
malin  prend  son  air  le  plus  hypocrite :  "  Ma  commere,^  dit-il  d'un 
ton  papelard,  ''  laissons  de  c6te  notre  vieille  rancune ;  nous  avons 
v^cu  trop  lonfftemps  en  ennemis;  pour  moi,  j'en  suis  las:  si  tu  es, 
comme  moi,  ratigu^e  de  la  guerre,  il  ne  tiendra  qu'a  toi  que  nous 
ne  vivions  Favenir  en  pleine  paix.**  "  Du  meilleur  de  mon  coeur," 
Tepartit  Finette.  "  Quoi,  tout  de  bon  ?  "  "  Eh !  mais  sans  doute !  *' 
"  En  ce  cas,"  reprit  le  Chat,  "  pour  faire  une  paix  complete,  ouvre- 
moi  ta  demeure,  que  nous  nous  embrassions."  "  Volontiers :  vous 
n'avez  qu'sL  lever  la  planche  qui  la  ferme  de  ce  c6t6."  "  ^a  ?  "  re- 
prend  le  Chat  tout  empresse,  qui  croit  deja  tenir  la  souris  et  le  lard 

*  II  est  question,  dans  ce  court  morceau,  du  depart  des  Fran^ais  pour  la 
premiere  d^  deux  croisades  a  la  t^te  desquelles  se  mit  Louis  IX.  Le  narra- 
teur  faisait  lui-mlme  partie  de  Texpedition. 
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tant  convoit^s.  II  poee  scs  deux  griffes  sor  le  moioeaii  de  bois 
qui  fait  jouer  la  bascule,  il  appuie,  la  planche  se  Idve  et  liTre  pas- 
sage a  la  Souris,  qui  decampe  avec  le  lard  qu'elle  moidait.  Le 
Chat  court ;  il  est  trop  tard,  tout  a  disparu :  il  n*a  ni  lard  ni  somisi 
il  en  est  pour  sa  courte  honte. 

II.    LE  SANOLIEB   ET  LE  BKLIEB. 

Un  boucber,  la  main  teinte  de  sang,  venait  de  sospendre  xm 
agncau  aux  branches  d*un  orme  champetre.  Lea  timidea  brebis 
ietaient  de  loin  un  regard  effrav^  sur  le  bourreau,  loraqu'un  Sang- 
lier  a  la  dent  mena^ante  yint  insulter  le  troupeau  d^aol^ :  **  Que 
▼ous  meritez  bien  la  rigueur  de  votre  sort !  Quoi !  voua  avez  derant 
Yous  Tassassin  cruel  qui  depouille  encore  la  yictime  qu'il  yient 
d'cgorger !  Vos  fr^res  et  vos  enfants  immoles  sans  secouTB  demandent 
inutilement  vengeance:  leurs  cris  ne  sont  pas  entendus!  II  nV 
a  que  des  coBurs  sans  vertu  qui  laissent  les  innocents  sans  defense ! 
'*  Je  ne  sais  que  trop/'  repartit  un  vieux  Belier,  **  que  nous  ne  brfl- 
lons  pcM  par  un  air  martial :  cependant,  si  nous  supportons  I'outrage, 
notre  coDur  n*y  est  pas  moins  sensible.  Mais  ces  ^tres  injuates  sont 
punis  par  Tobjet  meme  de  leurs  d^sirs.  C'est  notre  peau  qui 
alimcnte  les  proces,  qui  excite  au  combat  ceshommes  feroces:  nous 
sommcs  trop  vengds,  puisque  nous  foumissons  la  terre  de  tambours 
et  de  porchemins." 


Iir.     LES  TOMBEAUX  AERIENS. 


Dirai-je  la  touchante  tristesse  des  Natchez  ?  Que  llieureux  in- 
stinct de  leur  douleur  me  charme!  Lsl,  une  tendre  mdre  en  deuil 
vient  suspcndre  aux  rameaux  de  Parbre  voisin  le  cercueil  d'un  fils 
qui  n'cst  plus.  Kh!  par  quel  soin  pourrait-elle  mieux  consoler 
cette  jeune  ombre  ?  Au  lieu  d'etre  renferm§  dans  la  sombre  de- 
mcurc,  Ruspendu  sur  la  terre,  regardant  le  ciel,  tout  mort  qu'il  est, 
il  attire  les  yeux  des  vivants.  La,  bien  souvent  le  p^e  vient  re- 
poser  sous  le  fils ;  U  les  soeurs  accompagnent  leur  m^re  en  pleurant; 
les  oiseaux  viennent  y  chanter ;  I'arbre  y  laisse  tomber  les  gouttes 
de  la  rosee,  le  couvre  de  son  abri  et  1  embaume  de  ses  fleurs ;  la 
tombe  so  colore  des  premiers  feux  du  jour ;  le  soir,  les  doux 
zephyrs,  le  matin,  la  douce  brise,  balancent  paisiblement  ce  fiurdeau 
pr6cieux,  et  cette  tombe  riante  ressemble  encore  k  un  berceau: 
dlusion  touchante  de  I'amour  matemel ! 

IV.     LA  QUENON,  LE  8IN0E  ET  LA  NOIX. 

Une  jeune  Guenon  cueillit  une  noix  envelopp^  de  sa  coaue 
verte ;  elle  y  porta  la  dent,  puis  fit  la  grimace.  "  Ah !  **  s'fecria-t-elle, 
**  ma  m^re  mentait  assurement,  lorsqu'elle  m*assurait  que  les  noix 
^taient  bonnes.  Et  puis,  croyez  aux  paroles  de  ces  vieilles  personnes 
qui  trompcnt  les  jeunes  gens !  Peste  soit  du  fruit !  **  Ce  disant, 
elle  jet te  la  noix.  Un  singe  la  ramasse,  la  casse  entre  deux  cail- 
loux,  Tepluche,  la  mange,  et  lui  dit :  **  Votre  mdre  avait  raison,  ma 
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mie;  les  noix  ont  fort  bon  goAt:  seulement  il  faut  les  ouvrir. 
Apprenez  par  ]k  que  duis  k  vie  on  n'a  pas  de  plaisir  sans  peine." 


On  comprendra  bien  que  nous  ne  passerons  pas  en  revue  toutes 
les  formes  de  compositions  litt^raires;  il  ne  s*agit  pas  ici 
d'enseigner  k  faire  des  pieces  d'^loquence,  mais  de  donner  les 
meilleurs  pr^ceptes,  les  meilleurs  exemples  pour  6crire  avee  facility 
sur  des  sujets  qui  se  rapportent  aux  relations  habituelles  de  la  vie. 
Ce  n'est  que  par  la  lecture  fr^quente  et  attentive  des  bons  modules, 
et  une  perseverance  infatigable  a  les  imiter,  qu*on  pent  acqu^rir 
Taisance  du  style.  Cette  qualite  conduira  naturellement  k  I'enjoue* 
ment,  qui  n'est  que  Tefiet  d'une  certaine  adresse  k  presenter  les 
objets  par  leur  c6t6  le  plus  gracieux  ou  le  plus  plaisant,  de  la 
finesse  aes  id^es,  du  cboix,  de  la  propriety,  de  la  8in8;ularit6  des  ex- 
pressions, de  certains  tours  famuiers  et  m^me  bunesques.  Mais 
raisance  et  I'enjouement  ne  doivent  pas  aller  juscj^u'au  manque  de 
convenance.  Pour  clore  ce  chapitre,  nous  conseillerons  k  I'eleve 
de  s'essayer  k  reproduire,  sous  la  forme  de  lettres,  les  morceaux 
les  plus  saUlants  cit^s  dans  ce  cours.  Ainsi,  la  lettre  si  fine  et  si 
causdque  de  J.  J.  Rousseau  au  comte  de  Lastic,  est  un  module  sur 
lequel  on  doit  avoir  du  plaisir  k  essayer  ses  forces.  Voil^,  k  notre 
avis,  comment  on  devra  s'y  prendre.  On  ^crira,  en  peu  de  mots, 
le  suiet,  la  substance  de  la  lettre,  par  exemple : 

**  line  dame  Levasseur,  ayant  appris  qu'un  pot  de  beurre,  k  die 
adresse,  etait  parvenu  au  comte  de  Lastic,  se  pr^sente  chez  lui  pour 
reclamer  son  beurre.  Le  comte  et  la  comtesse  se  moquent  de 
madame  Levasseur,  et  la  font  chasser  par  leurs  gens.  Rousseau, 
qui,  par  charite,  avait  recueilli  la  pauvre  femme,  prend  fait  et  cause 
pour  elle,  et  ecrit  au  comte  de  Lastic  pour  lui  faire  sentir  la  bas- 
sesse  de  sa  conduite."  Puis,  apr^s  avoir  fait  une  lettre  sur  un  cane- 
vas  qui  pr^te  si  bien,  on  la  comparera  au  module.  Sans  doute,  il  j 
aura  loin  de  Tessai  d'un  ei^ve  k  la  lettre  de  Rousseau ;  cependant,  il 
y  a  tant  de  points  de  vue  sous  lesquels  on  pent  envisager  ce  sujet, 
qu'il  n*est  pas  impossible  de  le  traiter  tr^s-bien  tout  en  difierant  de 
Rousseau.    Mais  comme  il  convient  surtout  de  tocher  d*attraper 

Suelque  cbose  de  la  mani^re  d'un  aussi  grand  maitre,  on  fera  bien 
e  s'essayer  plus  d*une  fois  sur  la  donnee  qui  lui  a  servi  k  composer 
cette  lettre. 

Dans  les  morceaux  de  la  3«™«  et  4*™*  parties  on  trouve  une  foule 
de  sujets  qui  alimenteraient  une  correspondance  trds-piquante. 

Nous  le  repetons,  c'est  surtout  au  style  epistolaire  que  les  jeunes 
gens  doivent  s*attacher,  car,  de  sa  nature,  il  tient  k  tons  les  autres. 
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ACCIDENCE  AND  TABLES. 


ON  THE  DIFFERENT  SORTS  OF  VERBS. 

ACTIVE  YEBB. 

1.  The  active  verb  expresses  an  action  performed  by  the  subject, 
and  which  falls  on  an  object,  which  is  the  direct  regimen  or  comple- 
ment of  that  verb. 

Any  verb,  which  admits  after  it  quelqv^un  (somebody)  or  quelque 
chose  (something),  is  an  active  verb. 

Aimer  quelqu'un,                to  hce  somebody, 
quelque  chose,  something* 

PASSIVE  VERB. 

2.  The  passive  verb  presents  the  subject  as  receiving,  or  suffering 
an  action,  which  has  no  direct  object 

Every  passive  verb  has  an  active  verb  for  its  correlative,  so  that 
it  may  be  settled  as  a  principle  that  a  verb  is  known  to  be  active 
whenever  it  may  be  turned  into  a  passive  one ;  and  to  be  passive 
when  it  may  changed  into  an  active  one. 

The  passive  verb  is  not  a  favourite  turn  in  the  French  sentence. 
We  prefer  the  active  verb,  which  does  awav  with  many  little  words, 
which  impede  the  construction ;  and  on  tnat  point  hes  one  of  the 
most  striking  differences  between  French  and  English. 

The  passive  verb  is  conjugated  with  etre. 

NEUTER  VERB. 

3.  The  neuter  verb  differs  from  the  active  verb,  as  it  has  no 
direct  resimen,  and  of  course  does  not  admit  after  it  qtielqu'un, 
quelque  chose^  nor  the  passive  voice.  It  only  affects  its  object  or 
regimen  by  means  of  a  preposition ;  hence  that  object  is  called  iit- 
direct  regimen*    TohUs  d  inon  maltre,  I  obey  my  master. 
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This  is  the  proper  place  to  observe  that  the  same  verbs  are  not 
of  the  same  nature  in  both  languages,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
ascertain,  in  translating,  whether  a  verb  is  equally  active,  neuter, 
passive,  or  reflected  in  English  as  well  as  in  French. 

Some  neuter  verbs  express  an  action  confined  to  the  subject,  such 
as  dormir,  to  sleep ;  Hre,  to  laugh,  &c. 

Among  neuter  verbs  some  are  conjugated  witn  etrcy  and  some  with 
avoir,  when  they  are  taken  actively ;  some  others  take  avoir  or  etre, 
according  to  circumstances^  as  il  est  sorti,  he  is  gone  out ;  il  a  sorti, 
he  has  been  oi^t  (but  he  is  come  back). 

REFLECTED  VERB 

4.  Denotes  an  action,  which  falls  on  the  subject:  Je  mejlatte,  I 
flatter  myself ;  or  is  employed  in  a  figurative  sense,  as,  Vitalien  se 
parte  en  Orient,  Italian  is  spoken  in  the  East 

UNIPERSONAL  VERB 

Is  only  used  in  the  third  person  singular;  hence  it  is  called 
unipersonal,  and  sometimes  impersonal,  because  the  pronoun  il,  the 
subject  of  these  verbs,  does  not  point  out  any  person  ;  it  is  the  true 
neuter  gender :  the  two  denommations  are  equally  correct.  //  in 
those  verbs  does  not  replace  any  name ;  it  is  equivalent  to  ceci,  this, 
that :  Il  est  nicessaire  que  je  sorte,  that  is  to  say,  ceci,  qtteje  sarU, 
est  rUcessaire, 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  ALL  THE  FRENCH  VERBS  IN 
TRIBES  OR  CONJUGATIONS. 

From  the  infinitive  are  formed  five  tenses,  which  are  called 
primitive,  because  they  serve  to  form  other  tenses  and  persons. 
Thus  tne  termination  of  the  infinitive  is  changed  into  that  of  the 
present  participle,  past  participle,  present  indicative,  soidpast  definite. 


Tribe   1. 

Pari 


"  ER,  to  speak, 

ant,  speaking. 

§,  spoken, 

e,  speak, 

ai,  spoke. 


There  are  about  6000  verbs  ending  in  er  ;  among  wliich  the  fol- 
lowing present  some  slight  deviations  from  the  modd : — 


CharActerUtle 
Termlnationt. 

YER 


b:£ER 


d 

e 


g 


lEB 


UER 
OUER 


eler7 

ETERJ 


Exc.  inELER 


1 

m 


o 

p 


Exc.  inETER 


£ler  1 
£:ter) 

£orE 


GER 
CER 


Obtervatioiu. 


y  is  changed  into  i  before  e 
mute.  Except  the  verb 
ffraaaeyeTt  to  speak  thick. 

EK   is  the  termination,  not 

EEE. 

EE  is  the  termination,  not 

lEU. 

E  must  be  kept,  eyen  when  it 

is  not  sounded ;  and  a  die- 

*  rcsis  on  i  which  follows  v. 

This  verb  takes  a  dinresis 
when  V  is  followed  by  s 
mute. 

L  or  T  are  doubled  before  ) 
s  mute.  V 

r 


The  following  take  a 
graye  accent  on  the  pe- 
nult E,  when  the  last  is 
mute. 


TWO 
CONSONANTS 


£1'ER 
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The  following  take  also 
a  grave  accent  on  the 
penult  E,  when  the  last 
IS  mute. 


do  not  double  l  or  t,  but  r 
change  the  e  into  k  when  \ 
the  next  syllable  is  mute.  J 

When  the  last  syllable  of  the 
infin.  is  preceded  by  e  or 
E,  these  letters  receive  a 
grave  accent  when  the 
next  syllable  is  mute. 

E  is  put  before  a  and  o. 

Cedilla  is  put  before  a  and  o. 

A  /s  on  a  penult  vowel  is 
kept  through  all  the  tenses. 


in  the  last  syllable  of  an 
infinitive,  are  retained 
through  all  the  tenses. 


Payer, 
to  pay. 

Agr6er, 
to  agri^. 

Prier, 
iojoray. 

Tuer. 

to  kill 

Jouer, 

to  play, 

Ai^er, 

to  argue. 

Appeler, 

to  call. 

Jeter, 

to  throw. 

Oeler, 

tofrveze. 

Cdler, 

to  conceal. 

Amonceler, 

to  heap. 

Chanceler, 

to  totter. 

Peler, 

to  peat. 

Acheter, 

to  buy. 

Becqueter, 

to  nibble. 

^pousseter, 

to  duet. 
Etiqueter, 
to  label. 
Reveler,' 
to  reveal. 
Rep^ter, 
to  repeat. 
Prtffrer, 
to  prefer. 
Mener, 
to  lead. 

Manger, 

to  eat. 

Percer, 
to  pierce. 

GoQter, 

to  taste. 

Oter,  6tc., 

to  take  away 

Frapper, 
to  strike. 
Chauffer, 
to  warm. 
PlancheVer, 


^1  is  part  of  the  root,  and 
must    retain    the   accents  |    tofioor* 
through  all  tenses. 


Je  paie,  tn  paies,  &c. 
jepaierai. 

J'agr^     j'agr^rai; 

a^^e^,  agveee,  &c. 
Nous     priiooa      (im- 

perf.),  yooa  priies. 
Je  toe,  je  tuerai,q.je 

tue,  q.  nous  tuions. 
Je  jooe,  jejouerai,  q.  je 

joue,  ^.  nous  jonions. 
J'arguerai,     j 'argue- 

rais. 

J'appele,  j'appellerai. 

Je  jette,  je  jettenu. 

II  gdle,  il  g&lera. 

Je  cele,  &c. 

J'amonc^e,  fte. 

Je  chanc^,  &e. 

Je  pSle,  &c. 

J'ach^,  j'achdteraL 

II  becquSte,  &e. 

J'^pousseterai,  &c. 

J*6tiquete,  &c. 

Je  r^vele,  ftc. 

Je  r^pStend. 

Je    prefere,    je   pr6- 
fererai. 
Je  mene,  je  mdnerais. 


Mangeant,  mangeons, 
&c. 
Per^ant,  persons,  &c 

Je  gofite,  je  gofiterai, 

go&te,  &c. 
6tant,  dtons,  &o. 

Frappant,  firappe,  Ac. 

Je  chaufferai,  que  je 

chauffe,  &c. 
Je  plancheVe,  je  plan- 

chfierai,  quil  pUa- 

ch^iat,  &C. 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FIVE  PRIMITIVE  TENSES 
OF  THE  FIRST  SIX  TRIBES  OF  VERBS.* 


1«  Tribe,  in  ee. 


er. 

ant. 

6. 

e. 

ai. 


2nd  Tribe,  in  nt. 
(Pres.  p.,  issant.) 


ir. 

issant. 
1. 
is. 

18. 


3^  Tribe,  in  evoie. 
In  yerbs    in  cevoiry  c  takes  a  « 
cedilla  before  o  and  u. 


4^  Tribe,  in  andbe,  endbe, 

ONDRE,  EBDBE,  OEDBE. 


6^  Tribe,  in  enie. 


6^  Tribe,  in  pbendbe. 


evoir. 
evant. 
u. 
ois. 

us. 

dre. 

dant. 

du. 

ds. 

dis. 

enir, 

enant. 

enu. 

iens. 

ins. 

prendre. 

prenant. 

pris. 

prends. 

pris. 


*  The  teacher  will  ask  his  pupils  to  write  this  table  from  memory,  eitl  er 
on  the  board  or  on  their  slates,  and  to  parse  upon  it  the  verbs  of  the  sixth 
lesson. 
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2. 


B^t 


The  second  tribe  in  ir  (partic. 
twant)  consists  of  about  300 
verbs ;  so  that  the  other  verbs  in 
tr,  which  are  not  found  here, 
belong  to  the  2^^  tribe. 

We  have  now  only  to  point  out  the  verbs  which  refer  to  other 
tribes,  and  those  which  are  irregular. 


flR,  to  build, 
issant,  building, 
i,  built. 

build. 

built. 


18, 


OS. 


Rec 


fEVOm,  to  receive, 
evant,      receiving, 
u,  received, 

ois,  receive, 

us,  received. 

9  before  o  and  u. 


It  includes : — 

Apercevoir,  to  perceive. 
Concevoir,    to  conceive. 
D§cevoir,      to  deceive. 
Devoir,         to  owe. 
Percevoir,     to  collect. 
Redevoir,     to  owe  again. 


Ven 
lUpan' 


T)RE,  to  sell,  to  spilL 
dant,  8elling,spillmg. 
du,     sold,  spilled, 
ds,      sell,  spill, 
dis,    sold,  spilt. 


Like  Vendre. 


Attendre,  to 
Condescendre,  to 
Descendre,  to 
Entendre,  to 
£tendre,  to 

Fondre,  to 

Pendre,  to 

Pr^tendre,  to 
Rendre,  to 

Detendre,  to 
Sous-entendre,  to 
Suspendre,       to 


wait. 

condescend. 

go  down. 

hear. 

spread  out. 

split. 

hang. 

pretend. 

render. 

distend. 

understand. 

suspend. 


Mor 

Per 

R^pon 


DRE,  to  bite,  to  lose, 
to  answer. 

dant,  biting,  losing, 
answering. 

du,  bitten,  lost,  an- 
wered. 

ds,  bite,  lose,  an- 
swer. 

dis,  bit,  lost,  an- 
swered. 


Like  RSpondre, 

Confondre,  to  confound. 

Foncbre,  to  melt 

Refondre,  to  melt  again. 

Correspondre,  to  correspond. 

o    Ti/r  -r    J      (to     be    struck 
Se  Morfondre,  I     ^ith  chUl. 

Pondre,  to  lay  eggs. 

Tondre,  to  shear. 

Like  Mordre. 

DImordre,  to  depart  firouL 

D^tordre,  to  untwist. 

Retordre,  to  twist  again. 

Tordre,  to  twist. 

f  Like  Perdre. 

Reperdre,  to  lose  again. 
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X         rENIR,  to  hold,  to  come. 
^*  enant,  holding,  coming. 

T^  enu,      held,  come. 

V  I  iens,     hold,  come, 
[^ins,       held,  came. 


Like  Tenir, 
S'abstenir,        to  abstain. 


Appartenir, 

Contenir, 

D^tenir, 

Entretenir, 

Maintenir, 

Obtenir, 

Retenir, 

Soutenir, 


to  belonp^ 
to  contain, 
to  detain, 
to  entertain, 
to  maintain. 
to  obtain, 
ta  retain, 
to  sustain. 


Like  Venir, 


Contrevenir, 

Convenir, 

Devenir, 

Disconvenir, 

Intervenir, 

Parvenir, 

Pr6venir, 

Advenir, 

Provenir, 

Revenir, 

Survenu-, 

Subvenir, 

Se  Souvenir, 

Se  Kessouvenir, 


to  inMnge. 
to  agree, 
to  become, 
to  deny, 
to  interfere, 
to  attain, 
to  forewarn, 
to  happen, 
to  proceed, 
to  come  back, 
to  occur, 
to  relieve. 
to  remember, 
to  recollect 


6. 


'"PRENDRE,  to  take, 
prenant,  taking, 

taken. 
tiEike. 
took. 


-|  pris, 

prends, 
Lpris, 


Apprendre,      to  learn. 
Comprendre,    to  understand. 
D^sapprendre,  to  unlearn. 
Rapprendre,    to  learn  again. 
Reprendre,      ;to  take  back. 
Surprendre,     to  surprise. 
Se  Meprendre,  to  make  a  mistake. 
S'Eprendre,      to  be  smitten. 


k  BATE  JlSS  BUVE  WETSOD  OP  ACQmiXO  F 


I 
B 


i 


imAii 


i«illl 


lulii! 


IlilUji 


Ex:  j'ai  pnlt;  j*  nil 


Lili 

M'l^^ 

"  Mi 

II    1 

Hi-' 

. 

^^1 

-  ■    f; 

ij 

llfi 

9 

L-"   i-l 

^1     p-i| 

? 

"  Ifil 

i 

ll!i 

I     *fil 

-^4 


,^l!ii 


I 

^  Misllll 


jlND  TABCES.  203 


in 


tsrlltsjlsil 

ti 

11! 
Ill 

iil 
ill 

Ii! 

i  =      1 

lilililllll 

Illlll 

M! 

ii 

lihi 

titiitift 
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HOW  TO  FORM  ALL  THE  PERSONS 

FROM  THE  FIRST  PERSON 

OF  EACH  TENSK 


rsmaoHfl 

ALBKAUT    SVOWV. 

•     —  — 

ir,  olr,  ra. 

I 

aot 

V 

l.n.ta. 

.  • 

• 

i: 

• 

M 

I 

ont 
ex 

ent 

•ii 

I 

• 
• 

i 

»1 

1 

** 

riii 

riiiM 

4 

• 

^ 

• 
ont 

M 

Vi 

■ 

■ 

e 
ei 

CO 

p 

1 

tons 

lex 

ent 

^  *?** 

Me. 

«    . 

a    ■ 

a  • 

*^ 

Tho  tonnlniitlont  in  the 

mlddlr 

cul.  xrecomnioD 

to  all  Tcrb*.                      1 

Pres.  indicatiTe : — 

I.  If  the  first  person  end  in  «,  «  is  added  to 
the  second,  and  the  third  is  similar  to  the 
first :  je  parlf ,  tu  parl£«,  il  parl«. 

n.  If  the  first  person  end  in  «  or  or,  the 
second  is  like  the  first,  and  the  third  changes 
«  or  :r  into  t :  je  fini«,  tu  fini«,  il  fini<  ;  je  yenxt 
tu  veuar,  il  veu/. 

m.  If  the  first  end  in  ctf,  ds,  U,  or  psy  the 
second  is  like  the  first,  and  s  is  suppressed  in 
the  third,  but  ps  is  changed  into  pt, 

Je  canvainca,  tu  convaincs,  il  convaine  (cofi- 

vaincret  to  convince). 

■ 

Je  vends,  tu  vends,  il  vend, 

Je  mets,  tu  mets,  il  met  {mettre,  to  put). 

Je  romps,  iu  romps,  il  rompt   {rompre,  to 

break). 

The  other  persons  of  the  other  tenses  have 
no  other  terminations  but  those  of  the  next 
table. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  PERSONS. 


PERSONS  SINGULAR. 


I. 


Present 
Indicative 


e 


s 


Imjfer/ect 

Past 
Definite 

Future 


-(      C8 

ds 

^  pa 
ais 

ai 


-i 


18 
US 

ins 
rai 


Conditional       rais 
Pres.  SuV.       e 


ImpcTfect    -< 


asse 

isse 

usse 


n.     m. 


^  msse 


es 
s 

X 

cs 

ds 

ts 

ps 

ais 

as 

is 

us 

ins 

ras 

rais 

es 

asses 

isses 

usses 

insses 


e 


t 

c 

d 

t 

pt 

ait 

a 

it 

ut 

int 

ra 

rait 

e 

kt 

It 

At 

!nt 


PERSONS  PLURAL. 


I. 


ons 


IL 


ez 


ions 

ames 

imes 

limes 

inmes 

rons 

rions 

ions 

assions 

issions 

ussions 

inssions  |  inssiez 


lez 

&tes 

ites 

iites 

intes 

rez 

riez 

iez 

assiez 


ussiez 


•  • 


ra. 


ent 


aient 

^rent 

irent 

urent 

inrent 

ront 

raient 

ent 

assent 


issiez       issent 


ussent 


inssent 


The  only  exceptions  are :  avoir ^  etre^faire,  dire,  alter. 


2§6        A  iATK  JkMO  iCKK  MCTBOD  Of  AOQfCmSS 


t 


d 

mm 

6 

a 
t 
I 


M 


I      I 


9 


8 


j;j;««  5  •  2 

000000  000"S^S  S^P 

^l^lll  el  III!  «-s?||| 

fca.ft,ft,fi£  P*p,fl,&,p,a;*  fefl;,a,£££ 


«S 


'S  1  g  ssoiss  -S-S^^II  ..^gll 

gig  SSS^gS  000000   SS000S 

•    •    •»  .«»5^4»VJS  «V«0«0   ^.S^^*^^ 

H  H  H  HHHHHH  HHHHPH  HHHHHH 


8 


•S'S 


§90 

e  S  • 


'^j  ^n  ^O  ^O  ^D ' 


8  0  0  0  0  0 
4»   »   »   « 


8  0  0   0  0  0 
o  o  o  a»  • 


8  0  0  0  0  0 
«  O  fr  o  • 


>►>>>.>>   ^»>>>   >>>>» 


S    I    8. 


^  8  • 


9  ««•  i  S  s 
l'i'3-s.s'a 


S 


0OOO. 


33 


dS     H     dq     dqi^ffiffiffiffi     Kffiffitiffiffi     nnPSKSK 


ji 


i 

4 


J . 


.9.9 


•a  o  wa 
Jill 


S 


341 


«4  ««  *«  'S 

«9      ^      4      «M<i94040«i44     •ai«(s««g<«<«^      ^404040^«0 

n    m    n    pQAnaaoan    pQpQiiQpQpQn    najnacqa^ 


8 


^   I  M»    vSoSsI  'S'S'lLsl  'aa«j| 


*v 


■3  "S  "5  "SI'S'S'S'S  'SI'SI'SI  ■3"3'311"3 

&4      Cli      Pl4      (I4  Pu  Ou  CU  Ou  II4      Cli  II4 II4  Ou  Ou  PL4      Cli  OL4  OL4  PL4  Pu  CU 


i 


|9  M 


A^:zi>a 
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s 


1 


t9 

cs  a  a  a  a 
2  I  S  g  I 

QU  pL4  Oh  PU  (I4 


ggcxf g 

a  fl  a  d  d  d 

pL4  On  P^  3^  PU  P-l 


-sis 

A  ^  i 


o  S  o  5  K  » 
2  S  2  2  S  S 

PL4  pUi  ^  pUi  pUi  PU 


i.§| 

I  i»  S  S  3 

I  «M  •p4  'S  aa 

PI4  fl4  II4  PI4  pL4  P4 


S         O  '^  § 

flawed 
a>  4)  «  o>  « 


CD    CD  -M    fl    N    S 

|||:§il 

fl  c3  fl  fl  a  d 

V  O   V   O   4)   Q) 


HHHHH  HHHHHH 


a>  S  a>  S  M  a> 
I  d  d  §  S  ^ 


o  o 


HHH     HHHHHH     HHHHE-»H 


N  d 


2  8  22 


*0  ^8  '^       tS  TJ  ^3  'w  'w  TJ 


8  9^  8.1 

•3  '"^  *•*  "^  *2  * 
TS  "^  *©  'O  "w  ' 


d  d  d  d  d 

0)   V   O   Q>   4) 


d  d  d  d  d  d 

4^   4)   4)   4)   V   0) 


S 


dd   dddddd   dddddd 


a  ^  I  "^  S 

F  >>  ►  p  ^ 
S  S  S  8  S 


^9    ^B    d)    ^9    0} 


SSSSS8 
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Dor 


mant, 
mi, 

mis. 


8. 


Sen 


rriR, 


tant, 
ti, 

8, 

^tis, 


to  sleep. 

sleeping. 

slept. 

sleep. 

slept. 


lake  Dormdr. 

Redormir,        to  deep  anin. 
Endormir,        to  get  to  ueep. 
S'endonnir,      to  nil  asleep. 
Se  rendormir,  to     £EdI     asleep 

again. 


CO  feel  (and 
also  se  SMtir, 
to  smell,  to 
scent). 

feeling. 

felt. 

feel. 

felt. 


Likie  Seniir. 


Consentir, 

Pressentir, 

Ressentir, 

Partir, 

D^mentir, 

Se  d^partir, 

Repartir, 

R^partir, 

Sortir, 

Ressortir, 


Se  repentir, 


to  consent. 

to  foresee. 

tofeeL 

to  depart. 

to  ffive  the  lie. 

to  desist. 

to  leave  again. 

to  divide. 

to  go  out 

to  go  out  again, 
to  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  ol 

to  repent. 


9. 

rviR, 

to  serve,  to  wait 

on,   to    serve 

Ser* 

vant, 
vi, 

up. 
serving, 
served. 

8, 

^vis. 

serve, 
served. 

Like  Servir, 

D^servir,         to  serve  again. 
Desservir,        to  clear  away. 


-I  A      p'RIR,  to  offer. 

■^"»      frant,  offering. 

Of^  fert,  offered. 

I  fre,  offer, 

l^fris,  offered. 


Like  Offrir. 

M^offiir,        to  underbid. 
Soufirir,  to  suffer. 


11. 

Ou 


fVRIR, 
vrant, 
vert, 
vre, 
vris, 


to  open. 

opening. 

opened. 

open. 

opened. 


Couvrir, 

D^couvrir, 

Entr'ouvrir, 

Recouvrir, 

Rouvrir, 


to  cover, 
to  discover, 
to  half  open, 
to  cover  again, 
to  open  again. 
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1  O    fAITRE,  to  appear. 
J->^-  I  aissant,    appearing. 
Par -I  u,  appeared. 

I  aiS|  appear. 

[us,  appeared. 


13. 


Cr 


'OiTRE,  to  grow, 
oissant,    growing. 
a,  grown, 

ois,  grow. 

As, ,'         grew. 


Apparaitre, 

Comparaitre, 

Disparaitre, 

Connaitre, 

Meconnaitre 

Beconnaitre, 

Bepaitre, 

Reparaitre, 


to  appear, 
to  appear, 
to  disappear, 
to  know, 
to  disown, 
to  acknowledge, 
to  feed, 
to  reappear. 


Like  Croitre, 

D§croitre,  to  decrease. 
Accroitre,  to  increase. 
KIcroitre,        to  grow  again. 


14. 


PI 


AIRE, 


aisanty 

aiS| 
us. 


to  please,  to 
be  pleasing. 
Piaire  d,  to 
please. 

pleasing. 

pleased. 

please. 

pleased. 


Like  Piaire, 

D§plaire,        to  displease. 
Complaire,      to  humour. 
Taire,  to  conceal 


-I  Pi    r  AINDRE,  to  compel. 

-^^»     aignant,      compelling. 

Contr-<  aint,  compelled. 

ains,  compel. 

aignis,         compelled. 


Like  Contraindre. 

Craindre,  to  fear. 

Plaindre,  to  pity. 


16. 

Att 


HEINDRE,  to  reach,  to 
attain,  to 


eignant, 
eint, 
eins, 
eignis, 


strike, 
reaching, 
reached, 
reach, 
reached. 


Astreindre, 

Ceindre, 

Enceindre, 

Enfreindre, 

Eteindre, 

Feindre, 

Peindre, 

Restreindre, 

Teindre, 


s  2 


to  confine  to. 
to  gird, 
to  enclose, 
to  infringe, 
to  extinguish, 
to  fei^. 
to  paint, 
to  limit. 
to  dye. 
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17. 


OINBRE,  to  rejoin,  to 
join  again, 
oignanty     rejoining, 
oint,  rejoined, 

oins,  rejoin, 

oignisy        rejoined* 


like  JBpbtWne. 

Joindre,  to  join. 

EnjcMndie^  to  enjoin. 


18. 

Sous 


f  CHIRE,  to  subscribe, 
crivant,   subscribing, 
crit,         subscribed, 
cris,         subscribe, 
criyis,      subscribed. 


Conduirei 

Construirei 

Cuire, 

Econduire, 

D§duire, 

Detruire, 

Enduire, 

Induire, 

Introduire, 

Produire, 

Heconduire, 


Dteire, 

Circonscrire, 

Inscrirey 

Ecrire* 

B^crire, 

Prescrire, 

Proscrire, 

Transcrire, 


iq      rUIRE,  to  reduce. 

•*-*^»      uisanty  reducing. 

Bed«  uit,  reduced. 

I  uis,  reduce. 

l^uisis,  reduced. 

Like  lUdtiire, 


to    conduct,     to 
lead,  to  take  to. 
to  construct, 
to  awake, 
to  show  out. 
to  deduct, 
to  destroy, 
to  plaster  over, 
to  induce, 
to  introduce, 
to  produce, 
to  reconduct. 


Kecuire, 

Reproduire, 

S^duire, 

Traduire, 

Renduire, 


to  describe, 
to  circumscribe, 
to  inscribe, 
to  write, 
to  write  again, 
to  prescribe, 
to  proscribe, 
to  transcribe. 


to  bake  again, 
to  reproduce, 
to  seduce, 
to  translate. 
to    plaster  oter 
again. 


Luire,  to  shine. 

Reluire,  to  shine  again. 

Nuire,  to  wrong. 

Make  in  the  past   participle 
/ttt,  nui,  relui. 
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20. 

Tressaillir,  to  start 

21. 

Abattre,      to  pull  down. 
Combattre,  to  fight. 
D^battre,    to  debate. 
6e  d^battre,  to  struggle. 
Rabattre,    to  abate. 
Rebattre,    to  beat  again. 
Se  battre»    to  sport,  to  be  merry. 

22. 

Ebouillir,    to  boil  down. 

D§bouillir,  to  try  the  dye. 

Rebouillir,  to  boil  again. 

BouiUir  is  a  neuter  verb  used 
figuratively,  as,  houiUir  de 
coUre,  In  an  active  sense  it 
takes  the  auxiliary  faire  — 
Faire  houiUir  de  Veau, 

23. 

Exclure,         to  exclude. 

24. 

Suffire,  to    suffice  (Past 

partic.    suffi.) 

25. 

to  unsow. 
to  sow  again. 

26. 

Aocroire  (/a>Ve),  to  make  one 

believe. 
Only  used  with /air*. 

27. 

S^enfuir,         to  run  away. 

Prendre  la  fitite  is  used  in- 
stead of  fair  and  t^enfuir  in  the 
preter.  indicative,  and  imperfect 
6ubj. 


I 


D4coudre, 
Recoudre, 


28. 


Elire, 

Relire, 

Reelire, 


to  elect. 

to  read  again. 

to  elect  again. 


29. 


Admettre,  to 

Commettre,  to 
Compromettre,  to 

D^mettre,  to 

Emettre,  to 

Omettre,  to 

Promettre,  to 

Permettre,  to 

Repromettre,  to 

Remettre,  to 

S'entremettre,  to 

Soumettre,  to 

Transmettre,  to 


admit. 

commit. 

compromise. 

turnout. 

utter. 

omit. 

promise. 

permit. 

promise  again. 

deliver. 

mediate. 

submit. 

transmit 


30. 

Remoudre,       to  grind  again. 
Emoudre,         to  whet 
Remoudre,       to  whet  again. 


31. 


Renattre, 


to  be  bom  again, 
to  revive. 
No  past  partic. 

32. 

The  past  partic.  makes  resoui 
when  it  means  a  thing  changed 
into  another. — Jf^  hrouiUard  s  est 
rSsotis  en  pluUt  a  mist  tamed 
into  rain. 


Sourire, 


33. 

to  smile. 

34. 


Corrompre,     to  conropt 
InteiTompre,  to  intenupt 
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35. 

FourstiiTrei     to  pursue. 
SS'ensuivre,      to  follow, 
(monopers.) 

36. 

Conyaincre,    to  convince. 

37. 

Vetir  is  conjugated  like  bdttr 


the  present  indicative  and  most 
tenses  by  mettre  des  habits^  or 
hahillery  as  se  vetir  by  s^hahiller, 

38. 

Hevdtir,  to  clothe,  to  dress, 
to  array  one*s  self. 

Se  d^v^tir,  to  divest  one's  self. 
Se  deshabiller  is 
used  instead. 

39. 


by  some  authors.  It  is  supplied  in  |  Survivre,         to  survive. 
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nUElEGULAR  VERBS.— Teeminatton  in  ER. 


ALLER,  tofo. 
Allanty  going, 
All^,         gofie, 

Je  Tais,  or  je  vas,  I  go, 

Tu  vas. 

II  va. 

Nous  allons. 

Yous  allez. 

Us  Tont. 

Pallais,  1 1008  going, 
regular. 

Pallaiy  I  went, 
regular. 

rirai,  I  shall  go, 
Tu  iras. 
II  ira. 
Nous  irons. 
Vous  irez. 
lis  iront. 

Pirais,  I  should  go» 
Tu  irais. 
II  irait. 
Nous  irions. 
Vous  iriez. 
lis  iraient. 

Va/  go  thou, 

Allons. 

Allez. 

Que  j*aille,  that  I  may  go, 
tu  allies, 
il  aille. 
nous  allions. 
YOUS  alliez. 
ils  aillent. 


Que  j'allasse,  that  I  might  go, 
regular. 


ENVOYER,  to  send, 
Envoyant^     sending. 
Envoys,         setU. 

J*envoie,  I  send. 
Tu  envoies. 
II  enToie. 
Nous  envoyons. 
Vous  envoyez. 
Us  envoient. 

Penvoyais,  I  was  sending, 

regular. 

J'enyoyai,  I  sent, 
regular. 

J'enverrai,  I  shall  send, 
Tu  enverras. 
n  enverra. 
Nous  enverrons. 
Vous  enverrez. 
Us  enverront. 

J'enverrais,  I  should  send, 
Tu  enverrais. 
n  enverrait. 
Nous  enverrions. 
Vous  enverriez. 
Ils  enverraient. 

Envoie,  send  thou, 

Envoyons. 

Envoyez. 

Que  j'envoie,  that  I  mag 
tu  envoies. 
il  envoie. 
nous  envo^ions. 
vous  envoyiez. 
ils  envoient. 


Que  j'envoyasse,   that  I  might 
regular.  [send. 


*  Va  takes  s  when  followed  by  y  ;  but  if  oiler  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  vert) 
(which  see),  that  euphonic  8  is  dispensed  with.  Va-s-g,  go  thither;  vay 
preparer  tout.    We  say  vais-Je  f  not  vas-je  f 


.( 
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Tebmination  in  m. 

ACmiEBIIt,  to  acquire.    Acqu§rant,  acquis. 

J*acquiers.  Acquiers. 

Tu  acquiers. 

II  acquiert.  Que  j'acqui^re. 

Nous  acqu^rons.  tu  acqui^res. 

Vous  acqu§rez.  il  acqui^re. 

Us  acquidrent.  nous  acquerions. 

vous  ac(|u§riez. 
Pacqu^rais.  ils  acquierent 

J'acquis.  Que  j'acquisse. 


J'acquerrai.  Conqu^rir,  to  conquer. 

S'enquerir,  to  inquire. 
J'acquerrais.  Requerir,  to  require. 

B£Nnt,  to  bless. 

Conju^tedlike  Bfiltir  (Tribe  11.),  but  it  makes  Unit^hSnite,  in  the 
past  participle,  when  it  means  consecrated  by  religious  ceremony. 

BROUm,  to  blight. 
(Tribe  IL)  Used  in  the  3rd  persons  and  the  past  partic.  broui,  brouie, 

COUKnt,  to  run,    Courant,  couru. 

Je  cours.  Que  je  coure. 
Tu  cours.  tu  coures. 

H  court  il  coure. 

Nous  courons.  nous  courions. 

Vous  courez.  vous  couriez. 

lis  courent.  ils  courent. 

Je  courais.  Que  je  courusse. 

Je  courus.  Accourir,  to  run  to. 

Concourir,  to  concur. 
Je  courrai.  Discourir,  to  discourse. 

Encourir,  to  incur. 
Je  courrais.  Parcourir,  to  run  over. 

Recourir,  to  have  recourse. 
Cours,  Secourir,  to  succour. 
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CUEILLm,  eo  ^oO^.    CueiUant,  caeiUL 


Je  cueille. 
Ta  cueilles. 
n  caeille. 
Nous  cueillons. 
Vous  cueillez. 
Hi  coeillent 

Je  cueillais. 

Je  cueillis. 

Je  cueilleraL 

Je  cueilleraifl. 

Caeille. 


Qiiejeeaeille. 
tu  cueilles. 
il  caeille. 
noas  caeillions. 
Toas  caeilliex. 
Os  caeillent. 

Qae  je  caeillisse. 

AccaeiUir,  to  welcome. 
Recaeillir,  to  collect. 
Assaillir,  to  assail. 
Tressaillir,  to  start.. 

These  two  last  make,  in  the 
future  and  conditional,  assailr 
lirai,  assailUrais ;  tressaOUrai, 
tressailUrais. 


FLEUIint,  to  blossom, 

is  conjugated  like  BiLtir  (11.) ;  but  in  the  sense  of  to  Jlourishj  it 
mvike%  Jhrissantf  and  in  the  imperf.  JlorissaiU  Le  commerce  Jloris- 
sait  alors. 


Je  faux.  1 
Tu  faux.  Y 
II  faut       J 

Nous  faillons. 
Vous  faillez. 
lis  faillent. 

Je.faillais. 

Je  faillis. 

Je  faillirai. 

Je  faillirais. 


FAILLm,  to  fail.    Faillant,  feiUi. 

Faille. 

Que  je  faille. 
Queje  faillisse. 


obsolete. 


obsolete. 


Defailliry  to  faint,  tomher  en 
dSfaiUance^  and  faire  faittite^ 
to  be  bankrupt,  supply  the 
tenses  wanting. 
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Ffmit,  to  strike. 

Only  used  in  that  expression,  sans  coup  firir,  without  striking  a 
blow.    In  old  writers  we  find  tiie  past  participle /fru. 


Gisant. 

Hgit.  ^ 
Nous  gisons. 
Us  gisent. 

n  gisait. 
Us  gisaient 


GESm,  to  lie.    Only  the  following : 


It  is  used  in  a  few  sentences, 
as :  ci  git,  here  lies ;  and  em- 
phatically, Sire  fftsantf  to  be 
lying. 


[h  aspirate)    HAIR,  to  hate^    Haissant,  hai. 


Je  hais. 
Tu  hais. 
nhait. 

Nous  ha'i'ssons. 
Vous  hai'ssez. 
lis  haissent. 

Je  haissais* 

Je  hais. 
Tu  hais. 
11  hait. 
Nous  ha'imes. 
Vous  haites. 
Ds  hai'rent. 

Je  ha'frai. 

Je  hairais. 


Hais. 

Ha'issons. 

Ha'issez. 

Que  je  haisse. 
tu  haisses. 
il  hai'sse. 
nous  hai'ssions. 
vous  haissieZk 
lis  haissent. 

Que  je  haisse. 
tu  haisses. 
il  hait. 

nous  hai'ssions. 
vous  haissiez. 
lis  haissent. 


ISSIR,  to  spring. 


Used  only  in  the  past  participle,  issu,  isstiSf  bom,  sprung. 
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MOURIR,  to  die.  Moarant,  nuirt. 

Je  meuTs.  Meun. 

Tu  meurs.  Mourons. 

II  meurt.  Mourez. 

XoiM  mouroDB. 

Vous  mourez.  Que  je  menre. 

lis  meurent  tu  meures. 

il  meure. 
Je  mouraifl.  nous  mourions. 

vous  mouriez. 
Je  mourns.  ils  meurent 

Je  mourraL  Que  je  mourusse 

Je  mourrais. 


OUm,  to  hear,    Oui. 
Past  defin.  j'ouis ;  que  j'ouTsse. — Used  with  Dire :  fai  out  dire, 

QUERIR,  to  fetch  (obsolete), 
is  only  used  in  the  infinitiye,  and  after  aller,  envoyer,  venir, 

S  AILLTB,  to  project^  to  gush  out,    Saillant,  sailli. 

When  it  signifies  to  project^  is  only  used  in  the  3*^  persons  and 
the  infinitive  ^coniugated  like  Batir).  When  it  means  to  gush 
out,  it  is  used  in  tne  3'^^  persons  and  the  infinitive  (conjugated 
like  Tressaillir). 


SURGIR  (used  figuratively,  and  only  in  the  infinitive), 
to  issue,  to  rise,  to  give  rise  to. 


TRANSm,  to  chill,  to  shudder, 

Is  given  as  re^lar  as  B^tir,  but  is  always  supplied  by  its  past 
participle  transi  and  etre.  If  we  say,je  transis,  tu  transis,  U  transitt 
we  gener^y  add,  defroid,  or  depeur,  &c 
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Tebminatiox  in  OIE. 

APPABOnt,  to  he  evident.    (Law  term.) 
II  appert,  it  is  evident. 


S'ASSEOnt,  to  sit  doum,    S'asseyant  and  s'assoyant,  assis. 

Je  m'assieds,  or  m'assois.  Assieds-toi,  assois-toi. 

Tu  t'assieds,  t^assois.  Asseyons-nous,  assoyons-nous. 

II  s'assied,  s'assoit.  Asseyez-yous,  assoyez-vous. 

Nous  nous  asseyons. 

Vous  vous  asseyez.  Que  je  m'asseye,  que  je  m'assoie. 

lis  s'asseyenty  s  assoient. 


Je  m*asseyais,  m^assoyais. 
Je  m'assis. 


Que  je  m*assisse. 


Je  m'assierai,   m'asseyerai,  m'assoirai. 
Je  m'assierais,  m^asseyerais,  m'assoirais. 


Se  rasseoir,  to  sit  down  again. 
Asseoir,  to  jntt  in  a  chair. 
Rasseoir,  to  put  again  in  a  chair. 


CHOm,  to  fall.    (Obsolete.) 

Past  participle,  chu.    Se  laisser  choir,  to  fall  accidentally;  a 
familiar  expression. 


£cnOIIl,  to  expire,  to  fall,    £ch6ant,  echu. 

n  6choit.     n  6chut.     Us  echurent.    H  6cherra.     lis  6cherront. 
U  ^cherrait.    Us  §cherraient.    Qu'il  echi!lt.     Quails  echussent. 
The  other  tenses  are  supplied  by  Stre  and  ^chu. 
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DtCKOlR,  to  decay.    D^chu. 


Je  d^chois. 
Tu  dechois. 
II  d^choit. 
Us  dechoient. 

Je  dechus. 
Tu  dechus. 
II  dechut. 
lis  d^churent. 

Je  d§cherrai. 

Je  d^cherrais. 


Que  je  dechoie. 
tu  d^choies. 
il  dechoie. 
nous  dechoyions. 
yous  d^hoyiez. 
ils  djichoient. 

Que  je  d^chusse. 


Eire  dScHu  is  mdre  frequently 
used. 


Je  mens. 
Tu  mens. 
II  meut. 


MOUVOIEv  to  move.    Mouyant,  mii. 

Mens. 

Mouyons. 

Mouyez. 


Nous  mouyons. 
Vous  mouyez. 
Ils  meuyent. 

Je  mouyais. 


Je  mus. 
Je  momTai. 
Je  mouyrais. 


Que  je  meuye. 
tu  meuyes. 
il  meuye. 
nous  mouyions. 
yous  mouyiez. 
ils  meuyent. 

Que  je  musse. 


Hemuer  ia  in  common  use. 


Bmouyoib,  to  stir  up,  to  move.    Used  in  the  infinitiye  and 
participles. 

TROUOTTVOiRt  to  promote,  infin.  and  past  p!artici|^< 
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POUVOm,  to  he  able.    Pouvant,  pu. 


Je  puis,  je  peux. 
Tu  peux. 
n  peut. 
Nous  pouYons. 
Vous  pouvez. 
lis  peuvent. 

Je  pouvais. 

Je  pus. 

Je  pourrai. 

Je  pourrais. 


Que  je  puisse. 
tu  puisses. 
11  puisse. 
nous  puissions. 
vous  puissiez. 
lis  puissent. 

Que  je  pusse. 

Je  puis  is  more  in  use  than 
Je  peux.  In  asking  questions,  we 
say  puis-je^  not  peux-je. 


VOVBNOTBi^  to  provide.     Pourvoyant,  pourvu. 


Je  pourvois. 
Tu  pourvois. 
H  pourvoit. 
Nous  pourvoyons. 
Vous  pourvoyez. 
Us  pourvoient. 

Je  pourvoyais. 

Je  pourvus. 

Je  pourvoirai. 

Je  pourvoirais. 


Pourvois. 

Pourvoyons. 

Pourvoyez. 

Que  je  pourvoie. 
tupourvoi.s. 
il  pourvoie. 
nous  pourvoyions. 
vous  pourvoyiez. 
ils  pourvoient. 

Que  je  pourvusse. 


D^pourvoir,  to  unprovide,  only  used  in  the  infinitive  and  past 
participle  dSpourvu. 
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PREVOIR,  to  foresee.      Pr^voyant,  pr^vu. 
Je  pr^vois.  Pr6vois. 


Tu  pr6voi8. 
H  prevoit 
Nous  prevoyons. 
Vous  pr§voyez. 
lis  preyoient 


Je  prevoyais. 
Je  pr^vis. 
Je  prevoirai. 
Je  pr§voirais. 


n  pleut. 
U  pleuvait. 
H  plut. 
n  pleuvra. 


Je  sais. 
Tu  sais. 
II  salt. 

Nous  Savons. 
Vous  savez. 
Us  savent. 

Je  savais. 

Je  sus. 

Je  saurai. 


Prevoyons. 
Pr6voyez. 

Que  je  pr§yoie. 
tu  pr6voie8. 
il  pr^voie. 
nous  pr6voyion8. 
vous  pr§voyiez. 
ils  priyoient. 

Que  je  pr^yisse. 


PLEUVOm,  to  rain.    Pleuvant,  plu. 
Monopersonal  verb. 

II  pleuvrait 

Qu*il  pleuve. 

Qu'il  plAt. 

RAVOnti  to  havef  to  get  again. 
Only  used  in  the  infinitive. 

SAYOIR,  to  know,    Sachant,  su. 

Sache. 

Sachons. 

Sachez. 

Que  je  sache. 
tu  saches. 
il  sache. 
nous  sachions. 
vous  sachiez. 
ils  sachent. 


Que  je  susse. 

Je  saiirais. 

We  say  elegantly,  ^le  ne  sache  pas,  ioxje  ne  sais  pas. 
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SEOIK,  to  become    (inf.  obsolete).    Seyant. 

i.  II  si^ra. 

3ent.  lis  8i§ront 

ait.  n  si^rait. 

yaient  lis  sieraient 

MESSEOIR,  not  to  become    (inf.  obsolete). 
Used  also  in  the  above  tenses  as  Seoir. 


VOIR,  to  we, 

to  guess,    Voyant,  vu. 

is. 

Vols. 

lis. 
it 

Voyons. 
Voyez. 

voyons. 

voyez. 

>ient. 

Que  je  voie. 
tu  voies. 
il  voie. 

yais. 

nous  voyions. 

1. 

vous  voyiez. 
ils  voient. 

rrai. 

& 

Que  je  visse. 

rrais. 

Entrevoir,  to  have  a  glimpse  of, 
Revoir,       to  see  again. 

^ULOIRi  to  toillf  to  be  willing^  to  wish,  to  ordain^  to  order,  to 
intend  to,  to  like.    Voulant,  Voulu. 

ux.  Imperative. 

IT    1  f  HiXpressions  oi 

^'  VOUlOnS.  >  t^^^rrx^^A 

1  tr    1  i       command, 

voulons.  Voulez.  > 

voulez.  Veuille.  ')  -c^^^^^^*  „«  ^p 

^^ent  Veuillons.        V^^E^lc 

Veuillez.         J      P^l^teness. 

ulais. 

Que  je  veuille. 
ulus.  tu  veuilles. 

il  veuille. 
udrai.  nous  voulions. 

vous  vouliez. 
udrais.  ils  veuillent. 

Que  je  voulusse. 

T    2 
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Je  vaux. 
Tu  vaux. 
II  vaut. 
Nous  yalons. 
Vous  valez. 
Us  Talent. 

Je  valais. 

Je  yalus. 

Je  vaudrai. 

Je  vaudrais. 


VALOm,  to  he  worth.    Valant,  valu. 

Que  je  TaiUe. 
tu  vailles. 
il  vaille. 
nous  valions. 
vous  yaliez. 
ils  valent. 

Queje  valusse. 


Equivaloir,  to  be  equivalent. 
Kevaloir,  to  return  like  for  Uke. 
The  verbs  Pr§valoir,  topremU 
Se  Prevaloir,  to  take  advantage^ 
make  in  the  subjunctive,  que  je 
prSvale,  queje  me  privak. 


Termination  in  RE  or  DBE. 

ABSOUDRE,  to  absolve,  and  Dissoudre,  to  dissolve,  make  in  the 
past  part,  ahsous,  ahsoute :  dissous,  dissoute :  they  have  no  preterit 
The  other  tenses  are  like  those  of  Rtsoudre, 


Je  bois. 
Tu  bois. 
II  boit. 
Nous  buvons. 
Vous  buvez. 
Ils  boivent. 

Je  buvais. 

Je  bus. 

Je  boirai. 

Je  boirais. 


BOIRE,  to  drink.    Buvant,  bu. 

Bois. 

Buvons. 

Buvez. 

Queje  boive. 
tu  boives. 
il  boive. 
nous  buvions. 
vous  buviez. 
ils  boivent. 

Que  je  busse. 


Reboire,  to  drink  again. 
Emboire,  to   imbibe  (term 
in  painting). 

Imboire,  to  be  penetrated  with  (obsolete),  only  used  in  the 
partic. :  imbUi  imbue. 
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t. 

lient 


BBAIKE,  to  hray. 


II  brairait. 
Us  brairaient. 


tra. 
iiront. 


BRUniE,  to  ruitlet  to  roar,  to  rattle, 

it.  H  bruyait 

lis  bruyaient. 

ae  of  our  best  modem  authors  have  coined  the  partic.  hruissant 
le  deriyative  tenses,  as  if  the  verb  was  one  of  the  2nd  Tribe. 
mtf  hruyantet  is  always  a  verbal  adjective. 


CIRCONCniE,  to  circumcise. 


J  follo?ring  forms : — 

concis. 

rconcis. 

loncit. 

circoncisons. 

circoncisez. 

rconcisent. 

concis. 
circoncfmes. 


Je  circoncirai. 

Je  circoncirais. 

Circoncis. 
Circoncisons. 

Que  je  circoncise. 

nous  circoncisions. 


>s. 

OS. 

t 
)sent. 


CLORE,  to  close.    Clos. 

Je  clorai. 
Je  dorais. 

Que  je  close. 
Enclore,  to  enclose,  has  the  same  tenses. 


COURRE,  to  pursue,  to  run  after. 

second  form  of  the  infinitive  Courir,  used  in  hunting,  and 
itively. 
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Je  dis. 
Tu  dig. 
Ildit 

Nous  disons. 
Vous  dites. 
lis  disent. 

Je  disais. 
Je  dis. 
Je  dirai. 

Je  dirais. 


DIRE,  to  say.    Disant,  dit. 

Dis. 

Disons. 

Dites. 

Que  je  dise. 
tu  dises. 
il  dise. 
nous  disions. 
vous  disiez. 
ils  disent. 

Queje  disse. 


Redire,  to  say  again. 

The  following  make  isez  in  the  second  person  plural  of  th&  in- 
dicative :  vous  midisez. 


Contredire,  to  contradict, 
D6dire,  to  disoum, 
Interdire,  to  forbid. 


.  M§dire,  to  slander, 
Pr^dire,  to  foretell. 


II  §clot 
Ils  ^closent. 

II  eclora. 
lis  ^cloront. 


tCLORE,  to  hatch,    Eclos. 

II  ^clorait. 
lis  6cloraient. 

Qu'il  eclose. 
Qu'ils  eclosent. 


EMPREINDRE,  to  imprint,  to  impress. 
The  infin.  and  past  partic.  empreint,  empretnte. 
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Jefais. 
Tu  fais. 
II  fait 

Nous  faisons. 
Vous  faites. 
lis  font. 

Je  faisais. 

Je  fis. 

Je  ferai. 

Je  ferais. 


FAIRE,  to  make,  to  do.    Faisant,  fait 

Fais. 

Faisons. 

Faites. 

Que  je  fasse. 
tu  fasses. 
il  fosse, 
nous  fassions. 
Yous  fassiez. 
ils  fassent. 

Que  je  fisse. 


Contrefaire,  to  mtmie,  Refaire,  to  do  again, 

Defaire,  to  undo,  Satisfaire,  to  satisfy, 

Redefaire,  to  undo  again,  Surfaire,  to  ask  too  much, 

*Malfaire,  to  do  wrong.       [only.  *Forfaire,  to  trespass, 

'Parfoire,  to  complete  (Infinitive  *MefjEiire,  to  misdo. 

The  verbs  marked  *  are  only  used  in  the  infinitive  and  the  past 
participle,  malfaitfparfaitf  mSfait,forfait ;  the  last  is  invariable. 


MAUDIRE,  to  curse.    Maudissant,  maudit 


Je  maudis. 
Tu  maudis. 
n  maudit 
Nous  maudissons. 
Vous  maudissez. 
Ils  maudissent 

Je  maudissais. 

Je  maudis. 

Je  maudirai. 

Je  maudirais. 


Maudis. 

Maudissons. 

Maudissez. 

Queje  maudisse. 
tu  maudisses. 
il  maudisse. 
nous  maudissions. 
Tous  maudissiez. 
ils  maudissent. 

Que  je  maudisse. 
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Je  pais. 
Tu  pais. 
II  pait. 

Nous  paissons. 
Vous  paissez. 
lis  paissent. 

Je  paissais. 

Je  paitrai. 


PAITRE,  to  froze,     Paisaant,  pu,  inyar. 


Paissons. 
Paissez. 

Que  je  paisse. 
tupaisses. 
il  passe, 
nous  paissions. 
Tous  paissiez. 
ils  paissent. 


Je  paitrais. 
Kepaitre,  to  feed,  has  a  preterite  repuSfSnd  a  past  participle  ri>pt(. 


H  poindra. 


POINDRE,  to  daum. 

n  poindrait. 

SOURDRE,  to  spring  up. 


Only  used  in  the  infin.  and  the  3rd  person  of  the  pres.  indie.    B 
sourdf  ils  sourdent. 

TISTRE,  to  weave.    Tissu. 
"We  say  Tisser. 


Je  trais. 
Tu  trais. 
II  trait. 
Nous  trayons. 
Vous  trayez. 
lis  traient. 

Je  trayais. 

Je  trairai. 

Je  trairais. 


TRAIRE,  to  milk,    Trayant,  trait 

Trais. 

Trayons. 

Trayez. 

Que  je  traie. 
tu  traies. 
il  traie. 
nous  trayions. 
TOUS  trayiez. 
ils  traient. 


Abstraire,  to  abstract, 
Distraire,  to  dicert, 
Extraire,  to  extract, 
Soustraire,  to  substract. 


Raire,  to  hell  (hunting).    The 

infin.  only. 
Rentraire,  to  Join  on. 
Retraire,  to  redeem. 


Attraire,  to  allure,  is  supplied  by  AtHrer. 
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AUXILIARY  VERBS. 


INFINITIF. 


Avoir, 
To  have. 

— «oin,*                    Aimer, 
(7b  take)  care.              To  love. 
PARTICIPB  PASS]6. 

Etre  (aim^,  ie)^* 

mase.  fern. 
To  be     (loved). 

£u,  eue, 

Aim6,  aim^e, 

tt6. 

Had, 

Loved. 
INFINITIF  PASSfe. 

Been. 

Ayoir  eu, 

Ayoir  aim^, 

Ayoir  ^t^, 

To  have  had. 

To  have  loved. 

Having  been. 

PARTICIPE  PRESENT 

B 

Ayant, 

Aimant, 

fetant, 

Having. 

Loving, 
PASSi:  COMPOS^. 

Being. 

Ayant  eu. 

Ayant  aim^, 

Ayant  6t6, 

Having  had. 

Having  loved. 

Having  been. 

INDICATIF  PRESENT 

1 

J*ai  (soin). 
i  Tuas. 
^  11  a. 

%  Nous  arons. 
M  Vous  avez. 

lis  ont. 

J*aime. 
.  Tu  aimes. 
1 11  aime. 
^  Nous  aimons. 

Vous  aimez. 

lis  aiment. 

IMPARFAIT. 

Je  suis  (aim^,  ^e). 

Tues. 
g  11  est. 

^  Nous  sommes  (aim^, 
.  Vous  Stes,           [^es). 

Jk  sont. 

J'ayais  (soin). 
o  Tu  avais. 
;  n  avait. 
j  Nous  ayions. 
M  Vous  ayiez. 

lis  avaient. 

.  J'aimais. 
£  Tu  aimais. 
e  11  aimait. 
«  Nous  aimions. 
1^  Vous  aimiez. 
^  lis  aimaient. 

PASSfl  D^FINI. 

J*^tais  (aim^,  ^e). 

Tu  dtais. 
S  11  ^tait. 

^  Nous    6tions    (aim^ 
^  Vous  etiez.         [^es). 

Ik  ^talent. 

J'eus  (soin). 
^  Tu  eus. 
^  11  eut. 
J  Nous  e^mes. 
M  Vous  ei&tes. 

lis  eurent. 

J'aimai. 

Tu  almas. 
fi  11  aima. 
e  Nous  aim&mes. 
^  Vous  aimlites. 

Ik  aimSrent. 

Je  fus  (aim^,  ^e). 
Tufus. 

i  11  fut. 

^  Nous   f&mes    (aim^s« 
^  Vous  fates,          [^es). 
Ik  fiirent. 

*  This  table  shows  at  one  yiew  the  use  of  avoir  and  Stre :  faiy  with  a 
■ubst.,  marksa  pres.  tense  ;  and  with  a  past  partic.,  a  past  tense ;  the  pa»- 
siye  yerb  is  formed  by  itre  and  a  past  participle. 
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«;  J'ai  eu  (soin). 
\  Tu  as  eu. 
«  11  a  eu. 
«  Nous  aTons  eu. 
%  Vous  ayez  eu. 
^  11b  out  eu. 


PASS6  INDEFINI. 

^  J'ai  aim^. 

^  Tu  as  aime. 

•^  11  a  aim^. 

I  Nous  aTons  aim6. 

•^  Vous  ayez  aime. 

^  lis  ontaim^. 


J'ai  ^te  (aime,  ^e). 
i  Tu  as  eXk. 
■o  11  a  6te. 

►  Nous  avons  6te  (aim^ 
^  Vous  avez  et^.  [^)« 
•^  lis  out  ^te. 


^  J'eus  eu  (soin). 
^.  Tu  eus  eu. 
«  II  eut  eu. 
^  Nous  eiimes  eu. 
2  Vous  eQtes  eu. 
•-•  Us  eurent  eu. 


PASSi!  ANT^RIEUR. 

J'eus  aim6. 
•%  Tu  eus  aim6. 
%  U  eut  aim^. 
rt  Nous  eQmes  aim^. 
A  Vous  etites  aim6. 
*"  lis  eurent  aime. 


.  J'eus  ^te  (aim^  6e). 

S  Tu  eus  ^t6. 

I II  eut  6te. 

«  Nou8eame8  6t^(aime8, 


M  Vous  eutcs  6te.    [^es). 
Ik  eurent  6t^. 


^  J'avais  eu  (soin). 
"S  Tu  avais  eu. 
ij  II  avait  eu. 
«  Nous  avions  eu. 
m'Vous  aviez  eu. 
lis  ayaient  eu. 


PLUSQUE  PARE  AIT. 

,  J'ayais  aim  6. 
t  Tu  avais  aim6. 
o  II  avait  aim^. 
•«  Nous  avions  aim^. 
•c  Vous  aviez  aime. 
^  Ik  avaient  aim6. 


.  J'avak  ^t^  (aim^,  de). 

1  Tu  avais  ete. 
•^  U  avait  ete. 

%  Nous  avions  6t^(aim^ 

2  Vous  aviez  6t^.    [6es). 
Ik  avaient  et6« 


.  J'anrai  (soin). 
>;  Tu  auras. 
■"  II  aura. 
^  Nous  aurons. 
'  Vous  aurez. 
**  Ik  auront. 


FUTUR. 

,  J'aimerai. 
Sf  Tu  aimeras. 
•2  II  aimera. 
^  Nous  aimerons. 
•  Vous  aimerez. 
^  Ik  aimeront. 


Je  serai  (aim^,  ^). 
^  Tu  seras. 

*  U  sera. 

« Nous  serons    (aim^ 

•  Vous  serez.         [^es). 
Ik  seront. 


^  J'aurai  eu  (soin). 
J  Tu  auras  eu. 
^  II  aura  eu. 
J  Nous  aurons  eu. 
a  Vous  aurez  eu. 
J  Ik  auront  eu. 


FUTUR  ANT^RIEUR. 

•%  J'aurai  aim^. 
%  Tu  auras  aime. 
e  II  aura  aim6. 
<i  Nous  aurons  aim^. 
g  Vous  aurez  aim^. 
s  Ik  auront  aim^. 


g  J'aurai  it^  (aim^  €e). 
^  Tu  auras  ete. 

U  aura  ^\A. 

Nous  aurons  ^ 
(aim&,  ^es). 

Vous  aurez  ^t^. 

Ik  auront  ^. 


.c 


CONDITIONNEL  PRESENT. 


^  J'aurais  (soin). 
«( Tu  aurak. 
:S  U  aurait. 
\  Nous  aurions. 
•S  Vous  auriez. 
>-•  Ik  auraient. 


^  J'aimerak. 
^  Tu  aimerais. 
^\\  aimerait. 
1  Nous  aimerions. 
■i  Vous  aimeriez. 
^  Ik  aimeraient. 


Je  serai  (aim6,  ^). 
%  Tu  serais. 
S  U  serait. 

o  Nous  serious   (aim^ 
2  Vous  series.        [6ei). 

Ik  seraient. 
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•«  J'aurais  eu  (soin). 

*  Tu  aurais  eu. 
^11  aurait  eu. 

*  Nous  aurions  eu, 
9  Vous  auriez  eu. 
^  lis  auraient  eu. 


CONDITIONNEL  PASS36. 


► 

o 

S 

St 

1 


J'aurais  aim6. 
Tu  aurais  aim^. 
II  aurait  aime. 
Nous  aurions  aim^. 
Vous  auriez  aim^. 
lis  auraient  aim£. 


g  J'aurais  i\Jk  (aim^,  6e). 
%  Tu  aurais  ^te. 


%  II  aurait  ^te. 
*  Nous 


ss. 


aurions  k\Jk 
^     (aim^s,  ^es^. 
o  Vous  auriez  et^. 
*  lis  auraient  k\k. 


CONDITIONNEL  PASSi:.    SECONDE  FORME. 


m 
« 

•a 

o 

•s 


J'eusse  eu  (soin). 
Tu  eusses  eu. 
II  edt  eu. 
Nous  eussions  eu. 
Vous  eussiez  eu. 
lis  eussent  eu. 


■2 

► 

o 

O 

•a 
I 


J'eusse  aim6. 
Tu  eusses  aim^. 
II  eilt  aim^. 
Nous  eussions  aim^. 
Vous  eussiez  aim^. 
lis  eussent  aim^. 


0  J'eusse  6t£  (aim^,  6e). 

J  Tu  eusses  £t6. 

^  II  edt  it€. 

S  Nous  eussions  ^t^ 

S      (aim^s,  ees). 

o  Vous  eussiez  ^t^. 

•  lis  eussent  ^t6. 


IMPERATIF. 


^  Aie  (soin). 
I  Qu'il  ait. 
9  Ayons. 
%  Ayez. 
»  Qu'ilsaient. 


0  Aime. 

1  Qu'il  aime. 
•  Aimons. 

%  Aimez. 
Qu'ils  aiment. 


Sois(aim^,  ^e). 


Z  Qu'il  soit. 


Soyons  (aim^s,  ^es). 
«  Soyez. 
Qu'ils  soient. 


SUBJONCTIF  PRf:SENT. 


»  Que  j 'aie  (soin). 

m  Que  tu  aies. 

K  Qu'il  ait. 

g  Que  nous  ayons. 

M  Que  Tous  ayez. 

|Q„-il..ient. 


«  Que  j 'aime. 
£  Que  tu  aimes. 
g  Qu'il  aime. 
^  Que  nous  aimions. 
-S  Que  TOUS  aimiez. 
^  Qu'ils  aiment. 


,  Que  je  sois    (aim^). 
i  Que  tu  sois  6t^. 
^  Qu'il  soit. 
i  Que  nous  soyons 
«.      (aimes,  ees). 
fi  Que  yous  soyez. 
Qu'ils  soient. 


«  Que  j'eusse  (soin). 
j3  Que  tu  eusses. 
S  Qu'il  eut. 
^  Que  nous  eussions. 
^  Que  TOUS  eussiez. 
Qu'ils  eussent. 


I 


IMPARFAIT. 

«  Quej'aimasse. 

JS  Que  tu  aimasses. 

2  Qu'il  aim4t. 

^  Que  nous  aimassions. 

M  Que  Tons  aimassiez. 

«  Qu'ils  aimassent. 


^  Que  je  fu8se(aime,  ^e)  • 

Z  Que  tu  fusses. 

|,  Qu'il  f At 

8  Que  nous  fussions 

^     (aim^s,  ^es). 

fi  Que  TOUS  fussiez. 

^  Qu'ils  fussent. 


PASSS. 


• 
.a 


Que  j'aie  eu  (soin).  «     Que  j'aie  aim6. 
Que  tu  aies  eu.  S     Que  tu  aies  aim^. 

Qu'il  ait  eu.  ^^  Qu'il  ait  aim^. 


« 


Que  j'aie  iti   (aim^, 
Que  tu  aies  iik.     [^e). 
„    Qu'il  ait  61^. 
1^  Que  nous  ayons  eu.  g  ^  Que  nous  ayons  aime.  g  |  Que  nous  ayons  ^t^ 
^     Que  TOUS  ayez  eu.    m5  Que  tous  ayez  aime.    -•*      (aimes,  ^es). 
^    Qu'ils  aient  eu.        \    Qu'ils  aient  aim^.         «     Que  tous  ayez  kXk, 
^  H  g     Qu'ils  aient  £t6. 
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PLXJSQUE  PAKFAIT. 

2'Qiiej'eiiMeea(toin).   •    Que  j'eiute  aim^.         •    Que  j'ensM    6t^ 

S  Que  tu  euMes  eo.        «.    Que  tu  eunes  aim6.     «.    Que  tu  eunee  €U, 

t  Qu'il  edt  eu.  %i  Qu*il  eut  aim^.  |,  a  Qu*a  eiit  ^U. 

"&  Que  nous  euasiona  eu.  b  ^  Que     nous     eussions  a  J  Que  nous  euasions  ^ 

1  Que  Tous  eussiez  eu.    Z'^     aim^.  ^        (aim^,  ^). 

S  Qu'ils  eussent  eu.        g    Que  tous  eussiesaini^.  g    Que  tous  euasiei  ktk, 

p  Qu'ils  eussent  aim6.     ^    Qu'ils  eussent  £t^. 


ENDINGS  OF  PAST  PARTICIPLES. 
The  past  participle  has  no  other  terminations  but  the  following:- 

like     parUf  iU,  nit  &c. 

—  Jmi,  dormi,  aortic  &c. 

—  regti,  vendu,  lu,  &c. 
4,  —    aint       —      craint,  plaint,  contrairUf  &c. 

—  femtf  peintf  &c. 

—  compris,  mis,  &c. 

—  icrit,  prescrit,  &c. 

—  faitf  extrait,  &c. 

—  reehiSf  inelus,  &c 

—  chs,  encloSf  &c. 

—  risous,  absotts,  &c. 

—  mort,  &c. 

—  (mvertf  offert. 

—  joint,  &c 

—  (J'ai)  «i. 


1.  in 

e 

2. — 

• 
1 

3.— 

u 

4.— 

aint 

5.— 

eint 

6. — 

is 

7.— 

it 

8.— 

ait 

9.— 

us 

10.— 

OS 

11.— 

ous 

12.— 

ort 

13.— 

ert 

14.— 

oint 

15.— 

eu 
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SECOND  CLASS  OF  AUXILIARY  VERBS. 

1.  There  is  a  class  of  auxiliary  verbs  which  have  been  overlooked, 
though  they  play  an  important  part  in  the  construction  of  most 
sentences.  We  mean  those  verbs  which  form  with  other  verbs,  and 
without  the  help  of  a  preposition,  a  complex  idea  often  translated 
in  English  by  one  single  word,  as:  to  order,  f aire  f aire  ;  to  fetch, 
aller  cnercher  ;  to  mean,  vouloir  dire,  &c.  We  eive  here  a  complete 
list  of  them,  adding  at  the  same  time  a  verb  auer  these  auxiliaries, 
in  order  to  show  how  they  are  to  be  translated  when  they  appear  in 
that  capacity. 

Il  vaut  mieux  Sttidier  que  perdre  son  temps,  it  is  preferable,  or 
better,  to  study  than  lose  one's  time.  {II  vaut  mieux  que  ....  re- 
quires the  subjunctive.) 

Aimer  mieux,  to  prefer,  to  like  better,  to  choose  rather,  to  have 
rather,  to  have  best.  Taime  mieux  lire  que  jouer,  I  like  better  to 
read  than  to  play ;  I  like  reading  better  than  playing. 

Il  faut  etre  exact,  it  is  necessary  to  be  punctual.  (See  H 
faut,  p.  288.) 

Pouvont  lire,  to  be  able  to,  to  be  possible  to,  to  be  probable  to, 
to  have  the  permission  to,  read.  The  verbs  can  and  may  are  used 
in  other  tenses  than  the  infinitive. 

Vouloir  travaiUer,  to  will,  to  intend  to,  to  be  pleased  to,  to 
choose  to,  to  wish  to,  to  like  to,  work. 

Devoir  payer,  to  ought  to,  to  be  a  duty  to,  to  be  obliged  to,  to 
be  (intend)  to,  pay.     Should  and  must  are  also  used. 

Laisser  /aire,  to  allow  to,  to  suffer,  to  permit  to,  do ;  and,  also, 
to  let  (one)  do. 


entendre  d  quelqtCun,  to  g^ve  a  person  to  understand. 


Savoir  icrire,  to  know  how  to,  to  be  accustomed  to,  to  be  able 
to,  write. 

FAiREyatV^  queUrue  chose  d.  quelqvfun,  to  cause  one  to  do  a  thing, 
to  get  a  person  to  do  a  thing. 

hiitir  une  maison,  to  have,  to  get,  a  house  built. 


renoncer  ^ ....  to  compel,  to  oblige,  to  force  ....  to 

renounce. 

passer  pour  .  .  .  to  set  up  for. 

/aire,  to  order. 
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Faibe  entendre,  to  give  a  broad  hint. 

en  aller,  to  send  away. 

Faillir  oublieTf  to  have  neariy  forgotten,  to  liETe  like,  to  be  near, 
to  forget. 

Voir  danser  quelqtCun,  to  see  one  dance. 

OSER  parler,  to  dare  to  speak. 

ALLV.K  parler  J  to  be  going  to  speak,  to  be  on  the  point  of  speaking. 

—  chercher,  to  fetch. 

voir,  to  %o  and  see,  and  look  at. 

S'en  Aller  chercher,  to  go  and  fetch. 

voir,  to  go  and  see,  and  look  at. 

Envoyer  chercher,  prendre,  to  send  for. 

paitre,  projnener,  to  send  ofSi,  to  send  about  one's 

business. 

Venir  voir,  to  come  and  see. 

Entendfe  dire,  to  hear,  to  hear  say. 

parler  de,  to  hear  of. 

Pref6rer  boire,  to  prefer  to  drink,  to  prefer  drinking. 

Daioner  parler,  to  deign,  to  condescend,  to  speak. 
GOURIR  appeler,  to  run  and  call. 

Pretendre  lire,  to  pretend  to  read,  to  be  reading. 
Para{tre  aimer,  to  seem  to  like,  to  be  fond  of. 
Sembler  icrire,  to  seem  to  be  writing. 
D£SiRERjt>ar/(^r,  to  wish,  to  be  willing,  to  speak. 
Compter  partir,  to  intend  to  set  off. 
EsPERER  s'en  allery  to  hope  to  go  away. 
Penser  venir,  to  think  of  coming. 
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S*IMAGINEE 
Se  FIGURER 

Croire 


>  faire,  to  believe  that  one  is  doin^. 


2.  When  two  verbs,  an  auxiliary  and  its  correlative,  are  not  trans- 
lated in  English  by  a  single  verb,  as,  to  mean,  vonloir  dire,  the  repe- 
tition of  the  pronoun  before  each  verb  must  be  avoided  by  putting 
the  second  verb  in  the  infinitive,  instead  of  making  of  it  a  tense 
similar  to  that  of  the  first  verb,  as  in  English. 

crots  queje  dots, 
croyaia  qtieje  devais. 


I  think  I  ought.  Tie  crois  devoir  )  .     .     a   pS*^^ 
I  thought  I  ought,  je  croyais^  |  msx^&a  ol  |  j^ 


REFLECTED  VERBS  OF  COMMON  OCCURRENCE. 
(They  take  etre  in  their  compound  tenses.     See  S*en  alter,) 


S'abonner, 
S'abstenir  de, 
S'accorder, 
S'accouder, 

S*accroupir, 
S'adonner, 

S'agenouillcr, 
S'attacher, 
Se  baigner, 
Se  baisser, 
Se  blottir, 
Se  cairer, 
Se  coucher, 
Se  debattre, 
Se  d^border, 
Se  d^dire  de, 
Se  deiier  de, 
Se  d^p^cher, 
Se  demettre, 
Se  deshabiller, 

Se  desister  de, 
S'etonner, 
S'evanoTiir, 
S'evaporer, 
S'6vertuer, 
Se  farder, 
Se  fier  a, 
Se  figurer, 
Se  fletir, 
Se  fondre, 
Se  formaliser, 
Se  glisser, 
Se  hater, 
S'imaginer, 


to  attbscribe. 

to  abstain. 

to  aaree. 

to  lean  on  one*8 

elbows. 
tosgtuU. 
to  give  one's  self 

to. 
to  kneel, 
to  stick, 
to  bathe, 
to  stoop, 
to  cower, 
to  strut, 
to  go  to  bed, 
to  struggle, 
to  flow  over, 
to  retract, 
to  distrust, 
to  make  haste, 
to  resign, 
to  undress    one's 

self, 
to  desist, 
to  wonder, 
to  faint  away, 
to  evaporate, 
to  strive, 
to  paint, 
to  trust, 
to  fancy, 
to  fade  away, 
to  melt, 
to  flnd  fault, 
to  creep  in. 
to  hasten, 
to  fancy. 


S'insinuer, 
S'ingerer, 
Se  liquefier, 

ecnw, 
S'^lancer, 
S'emparer, 
S'empresser, 
S'cndormir, 
S'enfuir, 
S'enhardir, 
S'enraciner, 
S'enrhumer, 
S*enrichir, 
S'entretenir, 
S'envoler, 
S'epanouir, 
S'esquiver, 
Se  marier, 
Se  mefier  de, 
Se  m^prendre, 
Se  moquer  de, 
Se  mutiner, 
Se  piquer, 
Se  plaindre, 
Se  promener, 
Se  ratatiner, 
Se  raviser, 

Se  r^jouir, 
Se  rengor^er, 
Se  repentir, 
Se  reposer, 
Se  ressouvenir  de, 
Se  revolter, 
Se  soumettre, 
Se  souTenir  de, 
Se  Tanter, 


to  steal  in. 

to  intermeddle. 

to  liquify, 

to  cry  out. 

to  spring  forward, 

to  seize  upon. 

to  be  eager. 

to  faU  asleep, 

to  run  away. 

to  grow  bold. 

to  take  root. 

to  catch  cold. 

to  grow  rich. 

to  discourse  with. 

to  fly  away. 

to  blow. 

to  steal  away. 

to  marry. 

to  distrust. 

to  mistake. 

to  laugh  at, 

to  mutiny, 

to  prick  one's  self. 

to  complain. 

10  walk. 

to  shrivel  up. 

to     alter    one's 

mind, 
to  rejoice, 
to  bridle  up. 
to  repent, 
to  rest, 
to  remember, 
to  rebel, 
to  submit, 
to  remember, 
to  boast. 
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MONOPERSONAL  VERBS. 


FALLOIR, 
Must,  should,  ought,  to  be  necessary,  to  be  obliged,  to  require. 

This  verb,  which  is  used  as  an  active  one  in  English,  is  monoper- 
sonal  in  French. 


It  is  necessary. 
It  is  needful, 
It  is  of  consequence. 
It  concerns. 
It  is  fit,  proper, 
It   is  expedient,  suit- 
It  becomes,         [able. 


II  paut,  or 

Jl  est  n^cessaire        queje  I  must 

//  est  indispensable  que  tu  thou  must 

11  est  important        qu*il  he  must 


H  importe 
n  est  apropos 
II  est  convenable 
Ilconvient 


que  nous  we  must 
que  vous  you  must 
quHh       they  must 


parte. 

paries, 
•^parle, 
^parlions. 
'^  parUez. 

parlent. 


These  expressions,  the  equivalents  of  Ufaut,  might  be  used  with  de 
instead  of  que. 


DIFFBBBNCBS. 


Monopersonal  verbs,  used  with  de 
and  an  infinitive. 


II  faut  parler,  wr 
II  est  necessaire 
II  est  indispensable 
II  importe 
II  est  important 
II  est  a  propos 
II  convient 
II  est  convenable 
II  appartient  a  moi,  or 
il  m'appartient  de 


de  parler,  or 


Monopersonal  verbs,  used  with  qm 
and  the  subjunctive. 

II  faut 

II  est  necessaire 

II  est  indispensable 

II  est  important 

II  importe 

II  est  k  propoe 

II  convient 

II  est  convenable 


que  je  parle. 


n  fallait 
II  fallut 
II  faudra 
II  faudrait 
II  a  faUu 
II  avait  fallu 
II  aura  fallu 
II  aurait  fallu 


parlasse 
parlasse 
parle 
queje  parlasse 
parlasse 
parlasse 
parle 

parlassse,  or  que 
j'eu88eparl6 


I  was  obliged 

I  shall  be  obliged 

I  should  be  obUff  ed 

I  have  been  obliged 

I  had  been  obliged 

I  shall  have  been  oblk;ed 

I  should  have  been  obliged 


1.  II  pleut, 
II  bruine, 
II  gele, 
II  de^^le, 
II  neige, 
H  vente, 
II  tonne, 
II  §claire. 


it  rains, 
it  drizzles, 
it  freezes, 
it  thaws, 
it  snows, 
it  is  vnndy. 
it  thunders, 
it  lightens. 
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"froid, 

^cold. 

sombTCy 

dark. 

beau, 

fine. 

sec, 

dry. 

2.  n  fait  ^ 

crott6, 

doux, 

chaud, 

^touffant, 

&c. 

» 

itis    * 

dirty, 
miid, 
warm, 
sultry^ 
l^c. 

'  du  soldi, 

th^  sun  shines. 

du  vent, 

it  is  windy. 

de  la  poussi^re, 
de  la  boue. 

dusty, 
dirty. 

# 

du  verglas,  , 

the  rainfalls  frozen. 

un  froid  vif. 

the  cold  is  keen. 

un  soleil  ardent, 

the  sun  is  burnittg. 

3.  n  fait ' 

une  chaleur  extreme 

i,    the  heat  is  intense. 

du  brouillord, 

it  is  foggy. 

nuit. 

night. 

jour. 

daylight. 

> 

grand  jour. 

broad  daylight. 

flair  de  lune. 

the  moon  shines. 

un  temps  superbe. 

it  is  charminp  weather. 

^  mauvais  temps. 

the  weather  %s  bad^  - 

1 

"  beau  de. 

it  is  ajme  thing  to  ,  ,  , 

4   n  e8t-( 

1  digne  de  vous  de, 

it  becomes  you  of,  ,  . 

1  juste  que. 

it  is  but  just  that  ,  .  . 

1 

'&c. 

^c. 

5.  Hya 

(Page  307,  308.) 

6.  Cest 

(See  page  306.) 

1 

( 

'  de  la  pluie, 

rain  is  falling. 

7.  11  toxnbe  < 

de  la  gr^e. 

hail  is  falling. 

( 

^  de  la  neige. 

snow  is  faUing. 

8.   H  arrive, 

it 

happens. 

11  convient, 

X 

it  becomes  f 

n  est  &  pro{ 

KM, 

it 

isfUj  proper. 

n  impoite, 

it  matters,  it  concerns. 

n  semble, 

it 

seems. 

Ilparait, 

it 

appears. 

n  sied. 

it 

is  becoming. 

n  messied, 

it 

is  unbecoming. 

n  s^en  suit  c 

lue. 

it  follows  that  ,  .  . 

n  s'agit  de, 

the  matter  isto  , ,, ,  the  question 

tsto  ,  ,  ,  , 

n  Taut  miev 

LX  que  je  rie. 

it 

is  better  for  me  to  laugh. 

u 
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II  ne  tieot  pas  a  moi  que, 

n  m'ennuie, 

H  plait  a  monsieur, 

n  se  peut  que, 

II  se  peut  faire  que, 

n  sumt  que, 

II  y  va  de  la  vie, 

n  se  tint  hier  une  stance, 

n  s'en  va  trois  heures. 


} 


it  %»  not  my  favU  if  ,  .  .  . 
it  tires  fne  to  ,  .  . 
itpleasesthe  gentleman  . .  .  ;  the 
gentleman  chooses  .  .  . '. 

it  may  be  that  .... 

it  is  enough  that  .  .  . 
U/e  is  at  stake, 
a  sitting  was  held  yesterday, 
it  is  going  to  strike  three. 


APOSTROPHE. 

£lision  of  E. 
l^  In  the  following  monosyllables : 


Je 

Me 

Te 

Se 

Le 

Ce 

De 

Ne 

Que 


)■ 


before  a  vowel  or  h  mute  are 
written 


J' 

m' 
tf 


s 


c' 
d' 
n' 


2o  In  lorsque,  puisque^  qtioique,  before  H,  eUt,  on,  un  (adjective) : 
hrsqtCil,  &c. 

3<>  In  ^Ique,  quel  que,  before  tm,  autre,  il,  elle :  quelqu'un,  &c 

49  Injusque  before  a  and  id :  jtt8qt/d,ju8qu*ici,  ^ 

5^  In  entrSf  whenever  it  enters  in  the  composition  of  another 
word  beginning  with  a  vowel :  entt^ouvrir, 

69  In  presque,  in  the  vtotA  presqt^ile, 

1^  In  grande,  before  a  few  words:  grand^mire,  grand^tante^ 
grand^saUe, 

The  vowel  e  is  never  suppressed  before  oui,  onze,  huit,  and  their 
derivatives ;  nor  before  un  (the  figure  1).  Le  onze,  le  huitiifne,  &c. 
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8«  Elision  of  A 
In  le,  la,  the ;  and  la,  her,  it:  Vor,  VabU,je  V attends, 

9«  Elision  of  I 
Before  U,  ik,  the  i  of  si  is  cut  off :  ^S*il  veut,  s'ils  ont 

IQo  Elision  of  oi. 

Jtfot  and  toif  following  an  iniperatiye,  are  contracted  into  m%  f,  before 
en  pronoun,  but  never  beiore  en  preposition,  nor  y :  Parle-m^en, 
Sera-fen,    (See  Pronouns.) 


PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 


Tu, 
II, 


Nominative, 

I.  Me, 

thou.        Te, 

•>«.•»•  {ir 

EUe,     she,  it.  |  g^^» 

Nous,    we.  Nous, 

Vous,    you.         Vous, 

2?;     J  they.  \  Leur, 

^^^«')       ^  Ise, 


Dative. 

to  me. 

to  thee. 

to  him,  to  her,  to  it. 

to  himself,  to  itself. 

to  him,  to  her. 

to  lierself,  to  itself. 

to  us. 

I 

to  you. 
themselves, 
to  themselves, 
themselves. 


Accwative. 

me. 
thee, 
him,  it. 
himself,  itself, 
her,  it 
herself,  itself. 


Me, 

Te, 

Le, 

Se, 

La, 

Se, 

Nous,  us. 

Vous,  you. 

Les,     them. 


DISJUNCTIVE  PRONOUNS. 


MoL 

ToL 

Lui. 

EUe. 

Soi. 

NominatiYe 
AcQusatiye  .    . 

me. 

thou, 
thee. 

he. 
him. 

she. 
her. 

one*s  self. 

Nous. 

Vous. 

Eux. 

Elles. 

Soi. 

Nomiuatiye 
Accusative  . 

.    .    toe. 

.    .    tu. 

you. 
you. 

they, 
them. 

they, 
them. 

themselves. 

They  are  governed  by  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  and  used 
after  the  verb  i^est,  and  in  answering  questions.    (See  next  article.) 

u  2 
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Je 

To 

II 

BUe 

Noof 

Youf 

111 

BUet 


MECHANISM  OF  THE  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

1.  SUBJECT  OB  NOMDIATIYE  CASE. 


Flatter,  tojlatter, 

I 

Thon 

He 

She  >  flatter 

We 

You 

They 


FLATT 


e 

onf 
es 

ent 


USE  OF  TWO  PRONOUNS. 

2.   ACCUSATIVE  OB  DIBECT  BEGDIEN. 


Nomin. 
Je       MB,  te,  le,  la, 
Toui,  let 

Tu       TB,  me,  le,  la, 

nous,  let 
II        8B,  me,  te,  le, 
Elle        la,         nous, 

▼out,  let 

Nout   Xfous,  te,  le,  la, 
T0U8,  let. 

Vout  you8,me,le,la, 
nous,  let 

lit       8B,  me,  te,  le. 
Biles       la,         nout, 
▼out,  les 


Be  flatter,  toJUOter  one*$  self. 


e 

et 
e 

ont 

eA 

ent 


Thou 

He 

She 


We 

You 
They 


est 

t 

8 


►I 


mTael^thee,hiii, 

her,    it,    yon, 

them. 
Hiytelf,  me,  him,^ 

her,  it,  U8,  them, 
himaelfl    herself, 

me,  thee,  him, 

her,  it,  ut,  you, 

tiiem. 
ourtelTet,     thee, 

him,    her,    it, 

you,  them, 
yourself,       yoii> 

selyet,  me,  him, 

her,  it,  us,  them. 
themiselTes,    me, 

thee,  him,  her, 

it,     us,     you, 

them. 


8.  IMPEBATIYE. 


Flatte— TOi,  moi,  le,  la,  nout,  let. 
Flattont— Nors,  le,  la,  let. 
Flattei— Tout,  moi,  le,  la,  nout,  let. 


Flatter  thyself,,  me,    him, 

ner,  it,  ut,  them. 

Let  ut  flatter    oiutdvet,  1dm,  htfi 

it,  them. 

Flatter  younelTes,  me,  him, 

her,it»ut,tiiMt. 
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4.  PBONOUK  OOYEBNED  BY  THE  FBEPOSITION  de. 


Parlor  de  ....  to  apecik  of  ,  ,  ,  , 


NominatiTe. 


Je 

Tu 

II 

Nous  ons 

ez 


e    -) 


e 


Voua 

lis 

EUes 


ent 


Preposition  cfeand 
indirect  regimen. 


de  moi,  de  toi,  de 
lui,  d'elle,  de 
nous,  de  toos, 
d'eux,  d'elles. 


I 

Thou 

He 

She         , 

We  "P«»^ 

You 

They 


est 

8 
8 


of  myself,  of  thee 
of  nim,  of  her, 
of  us,  of  you,  of 
them. 


5.  IMFEBATITE  FOLLOWED  BY  AN  INDIBECT  BEQIMEN. 


Parle  i  de  moi,  de  toi,  de  lui. 
Parlous  >  d'elle,  de  nous,  de  tous, 
Paries  )      d'eux,  d'elles. 


Speak  thou  >  of  me,  of  thyself,  of 
Let  us  speak  v  him,  of  her,  of  us, 
Speak  ye        )      of  you,  of  them. 


6.  PBONOUN  OOYEBNED  BY  THE  FBEPOSITION  iL 
Parler  &  ....  to  »peak  to  ...  . 


Nom.  Preposition  and 
indirect  regfi- 
men  or  dative. 


Je 


Ttt 


n 

£lle 


ME,  te,  lui, 
TOUS,  leur 

TE,  me,  lui, 
nous,  leur 

BE,  me,  te,  lui, 
nous,  TOUS, 
leur 


Nous    NOUS,  te,  lui, 
Yous,  leur 


Yous    YOT78,  me,  lui, 
leur 


lis        BE,  me,  te,  lui, 
BUm      nous,       TOUS, 
leur 


es 


e 


ons 


02 


ent 


I 
Thou 


He 
She 


We 


You 


They 


est 


s 

8 


>-8 

QQ 


^to  myself  to  thee, 
to  him,  to  her, 
to  you,  to  them. 

to  thyself,  to  me, 
to  him,  to  us, 
to  them. 

to  himself,  to  her- 
self, to  me,  to 
thee,  to  him,  to 
her,  to  us,  to 
you,  to  them. 

to  ourselyes,  to 
thee,  to  him,  to 
her,  to  you,  to 
them. 

to  yourself,  your- 
seWes,  to  me,  to 
him,  to  her,  to 
them. 

to  themselyes,  to 
me,  to  thee,  to 
him,  to  her,  to 
us,  to  you,  t9 
them. 


k  BATE  AND  8UBE  UETEOD  OF  ACQUISINa  P&ERCH. 


T.    IMFE&ATr 

Fkrlons-uon),  lui,  len 
Fkrlei-moi,  M,  nous, 


B   OOTEBNINO   THE   DATIVE. 


otinelTet,     bjm, 
J      her,  them. 
myielf,  him,  her, 


8.  rSE  OF  THBEE  PKONOTTNS, 
ler  qnelqne  choM,  to  givt  one'i  telf  tomtthing. 


-■  *  I  " 

' 

s 

i" 

en    Thou 

t   He 

She 

onB    We 

■■%■ 

» 

s 

J 

el    Ydd 

to  kunMlf, 
me,  thM,  tn 
heiwlf,  Ton. 

(o  onrudna, 


Vou» 
IIb 

EUea 


Donnoiu- 
DdineE- 


9.  Conner  qnelqu 

Chora 

ACCTU,"!           DmiTe.          1 

-           S 

ea 

-3!           i 

■     J'        ■ 

^-          2 

„" 

if-. 

1  to 


10.  ImperatiTa. 
f  moi,  Ini,  lenr. 
J  Ini,  lenr, 


Donne- 

Donnon 
DonneE-TDi 


1_  f  moi,  Ini,  lenr.  I  giTB            -j  B  f  to  Die,  him, 

a  i  Ini,  lenr,              let  us  gire  >  "  <  to  hiiD,  her,  t 

S  (.  Ini,  leor,          I  gire          J'"  {.  toliim,hST,l 

foi        ■)  I  gi™           1             f  to 

noui      L  le,la,le"               letaigiTsUt,         J  to 

i-Doui     f  (them    fto 

Tou«       J  ]  gi»e           -'             ^tfl 


omielTfli' 
yoBiwli"- 
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1 1 .  EN,  of  him,  of  her,  ofU,of  them  ;  some  ;  some  of  it, 

of  them,  &c. 

En  is  principally  used  as  applied  to  animals  and  things. 


Observe,  that  in  deeompounding  a  yerb  which  admits  en  before  it,  you 
find  that  en  is  the  equivalent  of  de  cela.  So  that  in  answering  to  a  question 
in  which  there  is  a  verb  followed  by  de  cela,  &c.,  as  parlez-vous  de  cela, 
the  answer  will  of  course  he,j*enparle. 


r 

Tu 

II 

tUe 

Nous 

Vous 

lis 

Elles 


EN  PARL 


e 

I          1 

es 

Thou 

e 

He 

1 

j     ons 

She 

We 

ez 

You 

ent 

They 

h 

« 

>  speak 


est 

s 

8 


^  about  it,  of  it, 
>        &c. 


12.  ImperatiTe. 


Every  second  person  sing,  of  the  imper.  which  does  not  require  «,  takes 
it  however,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  before  the  pronoun  kn  and  the  pro- 
noun T ;  but  as  that  s  does  not  in  reality  belong  to  the  verb,  it  must  be  put 
between  two  hyphens. 


Parle-s-en, 
Parlons-en, 
Parlez-en, 


Speak  about  it. 

Let  us  speak  about  it. 

Speak  about  it. 


Je 
Tu 

n 

EUe 
Nous 


m*,    t',     r, 

r,  TOUS 


t', 


m' 


13.  EN  preceded  by  an  accusative. 
I 
Thou 


1', 


r,  nous,  les 

8',  m%  t',  r, 

r,       nous, 
vous,  les. 
nous,    t',   r, 
r,  vous,  les 


Vous   vous,  m*,  1*, 

r,  nous,  les 

lU       8*,  m',  t',  r, 

Elles       r,      nous, 

vous,  les 


Tire-t'en, 

Tirons-nous-en, 

Tirez-vous-en, 


H 


e 


es 


e 


ons 

ez 
ent 


He 
She 

We 


You 
They 


St 

s 
s 


^8, 


^myself,  thee,  him, 

her,  you. 
thyself,  me,  him, 

ner,  us,  them, 
himsdf,      herself, 

thee,  him,  her, 

us,  you,  them, 
ourselves,       thee, 

him,  her,    you, 

them, 
yourself,  me,  him, 

her,  us,  them, 
themselves,      me, 

thee,  him,  her, 
.    us,  you,  them. 


■3 


% 


14.  Imperative. 


G^t  thyself  out  of  it. 

Let  us  get  ourselves  out  of  it« 

Get  yourselves  out  of  it. 
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15.  EN  preceded  by  a  datire. 


Je       m', 

t',    lui,  1 

r    • 

I 

1 

r  to  myself!  thee,  ^ 

Toui,  leur 

1      him,  her, yon, 
,       them 

Tu       t',  m',     lui, 

es 

Thou 

est  .  to  thyself;  me. 

nous,  leur 

him,  her,  us, 
them 

11         8',  m',  t',  lui, 

e 

He 

■ 

to  himseU;  her- 

EUe       nous,  toiu, 

She 

s 

self,        thee. 

leur 

^ 

him.  her.  us. 

«• 

t 

'i 

you,  them 

Nouf   nous,  t'f  lui| 

ons 

We 

'I 

1 

to       ourselyes. 

1 

▼QUI,  leur 

6* 

thee,       him. 

H 

her,         you, 

Yous   TouB,  m',  luiy 

es 

You 

to     younelyea, 

leur 

me,  him,  her, 

lit.      •%  m\  tS  lui, 
Ellet       nous,  yous, 

ent 

They 

to    themselyes^ 

me,  thee,  him. 

leur 

her,  us,  you. 

J 

^         1 

^    them              -* 

Parle-       C  m*en,  t*en,  lui 

en,  nous 

Speak 

r  to  me,  thyself,  him,  ^ 

en,  leur  en, 

her,  us,  them 

• 

Parloi.s-  J    nous  en,  lui  en 

,  leur  en, 

Let  us 
speak 

to   ourselyes,  him. 

1 

^ 

her,  them 

Parlez- 

m'en,  yous  en, 

nous  en, 

Speak 

to  me,  yourself,  us. 

lui  en. 

leur  4 

3n, 

<. 

him,  her,  them     j 

17.  Y  is  essentiaUy  an  adyerb,  and  as  such  is  translated  by 

Oieref  thither. 

When  used  as  a  pronoun,  it  means,  to  him,  to  her,  toU;  €Uit,hy  it;  and 
upon  it ;  and  the  same  obseryation  principally  applies  to  animals  and  things. 


J'              "^ 

r  ® 

I               ^ 

Tu 

es 

Thou 

11 

e 

He 

Elle 

She 

Nous 

>     T  COMPT      - 

ons 

We 

*dep 

Vous 

02 

You 

* 

lis 

ent 

They 

EUes 

d 

V.             •                         -/ 

18.  Imperatiye. 

Compte-8-y, 

Depend 

Comptons-y, 

Let  us  depend 

Comptez-y, 
&c.  &c. 

Depend 

It 

s 
■ 


I 


} 


npoait 
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19.    Y  preceded  by  an  accusative. 


Je       m',  t',    r,  r, 
▼one 

Tu      t',  m',  r,  r, 
nous,  lea 

II        8',  m%  t',  r,  r, 
EUe         noii8,TOii8,les 


Nona    nous,  t'.  V,  V, 
Toii8|  les 


YovB   Yous,  m*,  1*,  1', 
noii8|  les 

lU       8',  m',  t',  r,  r, 
Elles       noiu,Toiu,  les 


r 


e 


es 


>l< 


ons 


es 


&at 


1 
Thou 


He 
She 


We 

You 
They 


St 


8 
8 


I 


^  myself,  thee,  him, 
ner,  you,  in  that 
place,  there. 

thyself,  me,  he, 
him>  us,  tiiem, 
in  that  place. 

himself,  nerself, 
me,  thee,  him, 
her,  us,  you, 
them,  in  that 
place. 

oursdlyes,  thee, 
him,  her,  you, 
them,  in  that 
place. 

yourself,  me,  him, 
her,  us,  them, 
in  that  place. 

themselyes,  me, 
thee,  him,  her, 
us,  you,  them, 
in  that  place. 


20.    Imperatiye. 


Amuse-s-y-toi, 

Amusons-nous-y, 

Amusez-Youa-y, 


Amuse  yourself  there. 

Let  us  amuse  ourseWes  there. 

Amuse  yourselyes  there. 


Je 
Tu 

n 

Elle 
Nous 


t',  Youa 
m',  t',  nous 


21.    Y  preceded  by  a  dative. 


m',  a',  t',  nous, 

yous 
t*,  noua,  youa 


Voua    youa,  m',  nous 

lis        a',  m',  t',  nous, 
EUea       yous 


e 

ona 
ez 
ent 


I 

Thou 

He 
She 
We 

You 

They 


eat 


n 


a 
s 


f  to  thee,  you,        "^ 
tome, to  thyself, 

tons, 
to    me,   himself, 

herself,  us,  you, 
totheCf  ourselyes, 

yooi 
to        yourselyea, 

me,  us, 
to       themselyes, 

me,    thee,    us, 
.    you, 


22.    Imperatiye. 


Parle-nous-y 

Parlon»-nous-y 

Parlez-yous-y 


Speak  to  us  there. 

iJet  us  speak  to  ourselyes  there. 

Speak  to  yourselyes. 


23.    Bemark  on  the  use  of  en  and  Y.    (See  Syntax.) 


1^ 
^  5  -5 
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24.    Ellipsis  of  a  preposition  in  emphatical  sentences. 

Moi,je  "^  re  arabe    1        f  me.  I  ^        f        Arabic 

Toi,  tu 

Lui,  il 

£Ue,  elle 

Noxu,  nous 

Vous,  vous 

£ux,  ils 

EUes,  eUes 

Moi,je  parle  arabe,  stands  for  quant  a  moifpour  mot,  je  parle  arabe.  The 
prepositions  as  to,  with  respect  to,  and  the  like,  are  often  understood  in 
English,  as  well  as  the  second  pronoun  which  follows ;  thus  the  aboye 
sentence  may  also  be  translated,  /  speak  Arabic. 

25.  The  adjective  mime  is  often  joined  to  Uie  disjunctive  pronouns, 
to  mark  a  more  complete  distinction  between  persons,  or  to  express 
that  they  do  something  by  thetn^elves. 


rearabe    1 
es 

e 
e 
ons 

l4 

< 

'  me,  I          1 
thee,  thou 
him,  he       "^ 
her,  she 
us,  we 

Bpeak 

est 

8 

ez 

ent 
Lent          J 

you,  you 
them,  they 
.them,  they' 

Moi-mdme,  myself. 
Toi-m^me,  thyself. 
Lui-mSme,  himself. 
Elle-m6me,  herself. 
Soi-mSme,  one's  self. 


Nous-m^es,  ourseXyes. 
Vous-m^mes,  yourselyes. 
Eux-mSmes,  tnemselyes. 
Elles-mlmes,  themselyes. 


II  yint  me  trouyer  lui-m^me,  he  came  himself,  or  of  his  own  aceordf  or 
ftersonally,  to  see  me. 


POSITION  OF  THE  NEGATIVES  AND  PRONOUNS  IN 
THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE  VERB. 

JVe  and  pas  or  point  answer  to  the  negative  notf  and  are  also  in 
French  one  negative,  even  when  separated  in  two  parts  by  one  or 
several  words.  Ne<,  which  is  never  used  alone,  is  placed  before  the 
verb,  and  pas  or  point,  which  are  adverbs,  are  put  after  the  verb,  if 
the  tense  is  simple. 


Parlez 

1.  NE  PAS  yite. 

2.  Jb        comprends  bien. 

Je  NE        „  PAS 

NE       „  -jePAS    „? 


ft 


II 


? 


f> 


Do  not  speak  fast 

I  understand  very  welL 

Do  I  ..  ..      ? 

I  do  not 
Do  I  not         M  ..      ? 


II 


If 


n 


»> 


n 


n 
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If  the  tense  is  compound,  ne  comes  between  the  pronoun-subject 
aud  the  auxiliary  verb,  and  pas  between  the  auxiliary  and  the 
participle,  or  the  auxiliary  and  the  adverb. 


bien  compris. 


» 


S.J'ai 
Ai-je  „ 

JeN'aiPAS    „         „ 
N'ai-jePAS   „ 


? 


$t 


I  have       understood  very  well. 
Have  I  ..  11  ? 

I  haye  not 
Haye  I  not        i,  „  ? 


It 


)i 


t} 


ft 


it 


Ne  comes  not  only  before  the  verb,  but  even  before  the  pronoun- 
regimen,  direct  or  indirect 


bien. 


tt 


? 


4.  Je  yons     comprends 
Vous  „        -je 

JeNEvons       „         PAS     „ 
NEyoua  „        -jePAS,,   ? 


I  understand  you  very  well. 

Do  I  „  „         „    ? 

I  do  not 


Do  I  not 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


? 


6.  Je  yous  ai 

Yons  ai-je  „ 

JeNE  yons  ai  PAS  „ 

NE  yons  ai-je  PAS  „ 


bien  compris. 


tt 


tt 


tt 


? 


I  have       understood  you  very  well. 


Have  I 
I  have  not 
Haye  I  not 


tt 


tt 


tt 


*t 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


6.  Je  lui     en  parle  totgours. 

Lni  „  parl^.  je  „       ? 

Je  NE  lui  „  parle  PAS      „ 
NE  lui      „  parl^  je  PAS  „      ? 


I  alwajTS  speak  to  him  about  it 

Do  I  „  „  ..        ? 

I  do  not 


Do  I  not 


I) 


tt 


» 


tt 


It 


tt 


tt 


? 


Farles-lui  en    toigours. 
NE  lui  en  „       PAS 


tt 


Speak  to  him  always  about  it. 
Do  not  tlwajs  speak  to  him  about  it. 
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7.  Je  lui  en  ai  pail<  hier. 

Lui  en  ai-je  „ 

Je  NE  lui  en  ai  FAS    „ 


9t 


? 


NE  lui  en  ai-je  PAS 


>} 


t» 


ft 


I  liaye 
Havel 
I  haye  not 
Haye  I  not 


spoken  to  h&a  yesterday 
[about  it. 


ft 


tt 


t$ 


n 


It 


tt 


tt 


ft 


t> 


When  the  verb  is  in  the  present  infinitiye,  ne  pa$  or  ne  point  come 
together  before  it,  or  before  any  pronoun  which  may  be  before  it 


ft 


If 


donner  quelque  chose. 

8.    NE  PAS        „ 

Jeyoudrais  NE  PAS  lui 
lamaison, 

Je  youdrais  NE  PAS  la  lui     ,, 
Pourquoi  NE  PAS  lui  en  parler  ? 


to  giye  sometliiiig. 


Not 


ff> 


tt 


I  wish  I  were  not  obliged  to  give 
him  the  hoaae. 

I  wish  I  were  not  obliged        „ 
it  to  him. 

Why  not  speak  to  him  about  it  ? 


The  following  negatives  come  also  before  the  infinitive : — 


9.    Je  yous    '' 

prie  de 
(Tribe  I.e.) 


NE  POINT    1 
NE  JAMAIS 
NE  RIEN 
LNE  PLUS 


00 


^X 


I  beg  of  you    < 


r  not  to  write  at  aU. 
never  to  write, 
to  write  nothing, 
to  write  no  more. 


The  verb  may  be  also  inserted  between  the  two  words,  M  witli 
ne  and^a«  ;  this  is  an  emphatical  turn. 


10. 


fNE  bitir  POINT, 


II  yaudrait 
mieux 


NE 


)) 


JAMAIS, 


NE    „     RIEN, 
NE    „     PLUS, 


It  would  be  better  not  to  buildatiQ* 

never  to  build, 
to  build  nothing. 


» 


ft 


tt 


ft 


It 


ft 


notto  build  any 
more. 
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11.  The  following  uegatiyes  are  always  divided  by  the  verb  :• 


NE 

guMe, 

I  scarcely  see. 

NE 

PERSONNE, 

I  see*  nobody. 

NE 

N^^'       J    avantagea 

I  see  no  adTaatage    in  remaining 

NE 

ATJCUN,)      rertorU, 

there. 

NE       NULLBMENT     ^  g  g" 

Je    vols                          S  g  8 

NE       AUOUNEMBNT  3  g  g 

I    by  no  means   gness  what  yon 
mean. 

NE 

NTJT JiE  PAET  co  grand 
Taiflseau, 

I  see  that  great  ship  nowhere. 

NE 

NX  n'entends  fortbien  {^it 
trSs-bien), 

I  neither  see  nor  hear  yery  well. 

NE 

QUEtous, 

I  only  see  yon. 

AU  maItre. 

Dds  ^ue  les  Sldyes  auront  bien  saisi  le  mecanisme  des  nSeatiyes, 
et  la  distinction  des  mots  qui  jouent  un  r61e  important  dans  la 

{ihrase,  il  fitut  lenr  faire  §crire  successiyement  les  exemples  de 
'article  pr^c^dent  (de  1  i  11),  sur  un  grand  tableau  qui  puisse 
admettre  de  longues  lignes,  afin  que  les  mots  de  ces  exemples 
paraissent  en  gros  caractdres  dans  chaque  phrase  d'une  ligne, 
tranchant  davantage  au  milieu  des  propositions  incidentes  que  le 
maitre  fera  ajouter. 

Get  exercice  souyentr6p§t§  pr^parera  les  ^l^yesi  Tanalse  logique 
de  la  phrase,  et  comme  u  partem  &  Tesprit  autant  qu'aux  yeux,  il 
§pargnera  une  foule  d'exphcations. 

Comme  ce  trayail  pent  ^tre  consid§r§  sous  bien  des  points  de 
yue,  en  raison  de  la  force  des  eldyes  nous  nous  bomerons  a  donner 
ici  quelques  exemples  gradu§s. 

PAUL  COMPREND  BIEN. 

PAUL,  cet  excellent  ^colier,  COMPREND  fort  BIEN  la  lecon. 
Ce  jeune  PAUL,  cet  excellent  ^colier  de  Blois,  NE  COMPREND 
PAS  BIEN  la  lecon  d'aujourdTiui. 
Le  jeune  PAUL,  cet  excellent  ecolier  de  Blois,  qui  gagne  toujours 
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le  ])rix,  NE  COMPREND-IL  pas  la  le9on  que  fai  dict^e  ce 
matin? 

Ma  chdre  EMILIE,  cette  bonne  et  studieuse  petite  Francaise, 
dont  Yous  m*avez  souyent  entendu  parler,  NE  COMPREND  rAS 
les  trois  demieres  le9on8  de  Manzoni  que  nous  ayons  traduites 
pendant  qu'elle  etait  malade. 

Pourquoi  le  jeune  Anelais  OSWALD,  cet  eldve  nouyellement 
arrive  d^York,  NE  COMFREND-IL  PAS  aussi  bien  que  ses  con- 
disciples  un  morceau  d'Horace  qu'il  a  tant  de  fois  copi^  appris  et 
r6p6ti§,  a  sa  pension  et  ici  ? 

Dans  d'autres  occasions  on  §crira  de  longues  pbrases  du  m^e 
oatact^re,  et  que  les  ^l^ves  auront  k  r^duire  k  leva  plus  simple  ex- 

Eression ;  et  les  mots  essentiels,  ils  les  souli^nieront,  ou  les  r§criront 
eaucoup  plus  gros,  pour  que  la  phrase  sim^e,  portant  un  num^  a 
part,  tranche  au  miheu  des  incioentes. 
Voici  une  tr^s-longue  phrase  disposee  de  cette  manidre. 

1  2  8    1.  4 

Ah!     pardon,  mon   cher,  VOUS    PABLIEZ,    ET    JE    NE   dOU- 
5  6  7   u. 

PRENAIS   PAS  un  seul  mot,  de  ce  que  yous  disiez;  CAB  JE  DOBS 

8  9  10  m. 

ENCOBE  DEBOUT,  un  obU  ferm^,  et  I'autre  a  moiti6  ouyert,  ET  LE 

11  12  IS 

VACABME  que  yous  ayez  fiut  k  la  porte,  pendant  que  les  domestiques 

14  15  16  17 

m&les  et  femplles,  les  chiens,  les  chats,  criaient,  hurlaient,  miaulaient  tons 

ensemble,  AVAIT  A  PEINE  INTEBBOMPU  MON  SOMMEIL, 
i»  y.  #.  _t  20  21  yi.  ,  22 

LOBSQUE  VOUS  ETES  ENTBI)  ici  POUB  ME  b6vEILLEB  a  six 

23  24  25  2f 

heures  du  matin,  dans  le  coeur  de  l*hiyer,  moi,  yotre  yieil  ami,  que  toos 

27  28  29 

sayiez  malade,  et  confin^  au  Ut,  depuis  plus  de  douie  jours,  aprds  une 
operation  douloureuse. 


RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 


^Applies  to  persons 
l.Nofflin.Q„i,      u,>,o,u,hich,au,t  I     ^i^J 

numbers. 

De  qui,  from  whom, 

Dont,     ofwhom^  of  which,  whose. 

A  qui,    io  whom,  whose, 

Accus.    Que,       whom,  whtcMhat,  [^^d^^*^' 
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Singular.  PluraL 

Maso.         Fern.  Masc.         Fern. 

2.  Lequel)  laquelle,       lesquels,  lesquelles,  which, 
Duquel,  de  laquelle,  desquels,  desquelles,  of  ot  from  which, 
Auquel,  a  laquelle,    auxquels,  auxquelles,  to  which, 

Quoi,  which,  that, 

De  quoi,  of  which,  of  what;  something,  anything;  wherewith, 

Oii,     where,  in  which, 

D'oii,  whence, 

QUI. 

3.  Le  fr^re  qui  chante>  the  brother  who  singe. 
La  B(Bur  qui  rit,  the  sister  wlio  laughs, 
Le  soleil  qui  brille,     the  sun  which  shines, 

Q^i  must  be  repeated  before  every  verb  governed  by  it. 


Cest  une  actrice  qui  chante,  qui 
danse,  et  qui  joue  si  ravir. 


She   is    an  actress   who  sings, 
dances,  and  performs  to  per- 
fection. 


Qui  preceded  by  a  preposition  is  translated  by  whom,  and  applies 
to  persons. 

Les  personnes  avec  qui  je  joue,  the  persons  with  whom  I  play, 

DONT. 

4.  Dont  appears  with  verbs  and  colloquial  phrases  followed  by 
de ;  it  is  used  for  both  genders  and  numbers,  and  refers  to  persons 
and  things. 

La  femme  dont  je  parle,    the  woman  of  whom  I  speak, 
Les  vins  dont  ib  parlent,  the  wines  of  which  they  speak. 

In  case  of  possession,  if  the  thing  possessed  were  a  notninative  to 
the  following  verb,  dont  should  be  rendered  by  whose, 

L'ami  dont  les  livres  sont  chez  moi. 
The  friend  whose  hooks  are  at  my  house. 

But  if  the  object  possessed  were  in  the  accusative,  dont  should 
come  before  the  verb  governing  that  case. 

L'officier  dont  je  dresse  le  cheval, 
ITie  officer  whose  horse  I  am  breaking. 

Should  the  noun  of  the  object  possessed  be  followed  by  a  verb 
attended  by  a  preposition,  that  noun  ou^ht  to  precede  the  relative 
pronoun  and  the  preposition,  and  de  gut  should  be  used  instead  of 
dont. 
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L'officier  aux  enfants  de  qui  je  I  The  officer  to  whoee  children  1 
donne  des  le9ons.  |      give  lessons. 

In  similar  sentences  duquel,  &c./must  replace  de  qui,  if  things  are 
spoken  of. 


La  Yoiture  aux  roues  de  laquelle 
j'ai  mis  des  clous. 


The    carriage   to  Ihe  wheels  of 
which  I  have  put  nails. 


QUE 

6.  Always  refers  to  its  antecedent. 

La  dame  que  yous  aimez,  the  lady  whom  gou  love, 

Les  hommes  que  yous  connaissez,  the  men  whom  you  know, 
Les  poires  que  yous  mangez,         the  pears  which  you  eat, 

TFhomf  which,  that  are  often  left  out  in  Engfish ;  but  que  is  not 
only  expressed,  but  repeated  in  French  before  eyery  Yerb. 


Le  mattre  que  yous  estimez  et 
que  YOUS  payez  bien. 


The  teacher  you  esteem  and  pe% 
weU, 


LEQUEL,  &c. 

6.  The  preposition  goYcmed  by  the  yerb  always  goes  befbare 
lequel,  &c.,  which  apply  to  persons  and  things. 

Le  yaisseau  sur  lequel  je  suis  parti. 
The  ship  in  which  I  set  out. 
La  lorgnette  ayec  laquelle  je  regardci 
The  opera-glass  with  which  I  am  locking, 

QUOI 

7.  Refers  to  things  preyiously  alluded  to,  and  when  used  as  a 
mere  relatiye  pronoun,  is  often  preceded  by  ce^  c^estf  or  votid,  and  a 
preposition. 

Ce  i  quoi  je  pense,  what  I  am  thinking  of. 

C*est  sur  quoi  je  compte,       tJiat  is  what  I  rely  upon, 
Voila  avec  quoi  je  m'amuse,  see  what  I  am  amusmg  myself  wHk 
U  a  de  quoi  yiyre,  he  has  enough  to  live  upon, 

ot 

8.  Refers  to  a  substantiye  implying /7^C6,  time^  end, 

L'^tat  ou  il  est,  the  condition  which  he  is  in, 

Le  but  ou  il  t^id,         the  object  he  aims  at, 
Cest  un  procds  d'ou  depend  ma  fortune, 
It  is  a  law-suit  on  which,  my  fortune  depends. 

The  same  pronouns,  except  dont,  are  used  at  the  beginning  oi 
mterrogatiye  sentences. 
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OF   INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS. 


SPEAKING  OF  PEK80NS. 


SPEAKING  OF  THINGS. 


Noinin.  Qui 

qui  est^ce  qui 

dequi 
&qui 


Accuis.    qui 

qui  est-ce  que 


WITH  NO  ANTECEDENT. 

Que 


vfhot 


of    or   from 

tohomf 
to  whom? 
tohotef 


I  tohomf 


quoi 

qu'  est-ce  qui 

de  quoi 

at  quoi 


,j 


what? 


of  or  from 

whatf 
to  what  t 


que  ) 

quoi  \  tohatf 

qu'est-ce  que     ) 


SPEAKING  OF  PEBSONS  AND  THINGS,  NOT  FOLLOWED  BY  A  NOUN. 


SINGULAR. 

Mas.  Fern. 

Lequel  laquelle 

duquel  de  laquelle 


auquel 


a  laquelle 


PLUBAL. 

Mas.  Fern. 

Lesquels        lesquelles 

desquels         desquelles 


which  t 
of  or   from 
which  i 


auxquels        auxqueUes        to  which  t 


SPEAKING  OF  PEBSONS  AND  THINGS,  FOLLOWED  BY  A  NOUN. 


Quel                 quelle 

Quels             quelles              whatf 

de  quel              de  quelle 

de  quels         de  quelles         ^-^y^^lt  t^ 

a  quel                a  quelle 

a  quels           a  quelles           to  what  f 

oa, 

where f  in  which  placet 

D'ou, 

whence? 

Qui  ^tait-ce  ? 

Who  was  it  f 

Qui  est-ce  qui  tous  parle  ? 

Who  was  speaking  to  youf 

Qui  aimez-70U8  ? 

Whom  do  you  love  t 

Que  fait-elle  ? 

What  is  she  doing  t 

De  quoi  parliez-vous  ? 

What  were  you  speaking  oft 

Lequel  des  deux  youlez-vous  ? 

Which  of  the  two  will  you  have  ? 

Quel  instrument  est-ce  ? 

What  instrument  is  it? 

Qu'est-ce  que  tous  lisez  ? 

What  are  you  reading? 

A  quel  homme  tous  adressez-^ 

rous  ?         What  man  shall  you  apply  to  f 

Ou  irez-TOus  ? 

Where  will  you  got 

D'ouTient-il? 

Whence  does  he  comet 

Par  oil  passeres-TOus  ? 

Where  shall  you  go  through  f 
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INTERROGATIVE  FORMS. 

llie  verbs  C*est,  U  is,  and  II  y  a,  there  is,  included  in  a  recapitula- 
tion of  the  yorious  ways  of  asking  questions. 


QuMtlonSi 

QiMMiona. 

Ktpoaam. 

AiMvan. 

Is  it? 

Est-ce  .  .    .? 

■> 

Is  it  not? 

N*eat-ce  pas  .  .  .  ? 

What? 

Que  . . . .  ? 

What  is  it  ? 

Qu'est-ee  ? 

Who  is  it? 

Qui  est-ce? 

^  C'est,  or 

Itis,«r 

Who  is  it?  (whom) 

Qui  est-«e  que . . .  ? 

Oen'eatpaa .  . 

It  Is  not. 

What ? 

Qtt'est-ce  qui . .  •  ? 

What ? 

Qu*est-ce  que ? 

What  is  it? 

Qu'est-ce  que  c'eat  ? 

^ 

Is  it? 

8ont-ce ? 

Ce  sont .... 

It  is. 

Was  it? 

Etalt-ce  . . . .  ? 

•^ 

Was  it? 

Etaient-ce  . . . .} 

" 

Was  it  not  ? 
What  was  it  ? 

N'tftait-cepas? 
Qu«tftait-ce  ? 

-  C'rftalt, 

It  was. 

Who  was  it? 

Qui  4tait-ce  ? 

What  was  it? 

Qu'est-ce  que  c'tftait? 

V 

Was  it? 

Fnt-ce  . . . .  ? 

CefUt,  or  f'atfttf 

It    was;    it    ha^ 

or  ce  fiirent. 

been. 

Will  it  be? 

Sera-ce . . . .  ? 

^ 

What  will  it  be  ? 
Who  will  it  be  ? 

Que  sera-ce  ? 
Qui  sera-ce  ? 

r  Ce  sera, 

ItwiUbe. 

Wm  it  not  be  ? 

Ne  sera-ce  pas? 

J 

Will  it  be  ? 

8eront-ce  . . .  •  ? 

Cc  seront, 

It  will  be. 

Had  it  been  ? 

Eiit-ce  M,...} 

Ceat  dti, 

It     would    have 

beea. 

1 

Would  it  be  ? 

Serai  t-ce  ? 

-N 

Would  it  not  be  ? 

Ne  serait-ce  pas  ? 

I  Ce  seralt,  wr  ce 

It  would,  «r  would 

What  would  It  be  ? 

r  Que  serait-ce  ? 

'-  Qu'est  ce  que  ce  seralt  ? 

ne  serait  paa, 
J 

not  be. 

Would  it  hare  been? 
Would  it  not  have  been  ? 

Anrait-ce  kti ? 

N'auraitce  pas  4vii  ? 

] 

.  Cawmit  to. 

It     would     lUT« 
been. 
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■m-rt  -Duld  B^.. 

ThFJ. 
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Quest!  nu. 

QoMdoBa. 

R^pODMS. 

How? 

Comment . . . .  ? 

How  is  It  ? 

Comment  se  falt*il  que  ? 

Why? 

Pourqnoi . . .  .  ? 

Farce  que. 

Because. 

Whea? 

Qnand  . .  .  .  ? 

How  long  ? 

Depuis  qnand . . . .  ? 

Depuis  •  • .  • 

Slaea. 

How  long ;  till  when  ? 

Jasqa'4  quand . . . .  ? 

Jusqn*4 .... 

TilL 

Where;  whither? 

Oh} 

Whence  ?  where  firom  ? 

D'oA? 

UO    m    »    •    • 

Prook 

Through  what  place  ? 

Par  oik? 

Par  .  .  . 

Throngli. 

Howfkr? 

Josqu'oik . . . .  ? 

Jusqut  .... 

As<kraa..mpt«. 

How  u  it  that  ? 

D'o4  Tient  que . . . .  ? 

Cest  que .... 

ItlsbeeaaM. 

How  much  ? 

Oomhien  ? 

8  francs. 

Sftvnea. 

How  much  is  it  ? 

Comhienest-ce? 

e  francs. 

Sfraaea. 

How  long  ? 

Oomhien? 

•  heures. 

6  hours. 

How  far? 

Oomhien ; 

8  milles, 

Smiles. 

How  many  ? 

1 

Oomhien  de  poire*  ? 
Oomhien  de  ? 

Oinq, 

FITS. 

Oomhien  de  fols  ? 

Qoatre  fols, 

POvr  tfanes. 

How  for  is  it  ? 

Oomhien  y  a-t-il  ? 

n  y  a  8  lienes. 

There  are  81eagiir« 

How  much  money  is  there  ? 

Oomhien  ya-t-11? 

n  y  a  60  francs. 

There  ax«  60  frsnct 

How  long  is  it  ? 

Oomhien  y  a-t-ll  ? 

n  y  a  4  heuies. 

4  hours. 

How  many  ? 

Oomhien  y  a-t-il  de  die- 
raox? 

Ifenf, 

Nine. 

In  how  much  time  ? 

En  oomhien  de  temps? 

En  1  henre, 

Within  n  hour. 

How  long  is  it  nince  ? 

Oomhien   y    a-t-il  depuis 

ny a    ... 

ThM«  is . . .  there 

que? 

are. 
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DIFFERENT  SHADES  OF  EXPRESSION  IN 
INTERROGATIVE  SENTENCES. 

Est'Ce  .  .  .  .  ?  is  the  simplest  way  of  putting  a  question,  and  is 
used  to  ascertain  the  person  or  ohject  in  view :  JSst-ce  vous  f  Is 
it  you  ? 

In   saying  Est-ce  que  .  .  ,f  yre  mean,  Is  it  possible  that  ,  . 
Est-ce  que  vous  Stes  Tartare  f  You  are  a  Tartar,  are  you  ?  or,  Surely 
you  are  not  a  Tartar,  are  you  ?    Is  it  possible  you  ^e  a  Tartar  ? 

Est-ce  is  also  used  in  the  inversion  of  a  monosyllabic  verb  in  the 
present  indicative,  as,  Est-ce  que  je  sers  f  Do  I  serve  ?  instead  of 
sers-je ;  for  these  verbs  would  often  produce  an  absurd  pun. 

It  must  also  be  observed  that  this  way  of  speaking  is  used  to 
prevent  people  from  believing  what  is  said ;  so  that  Est-ce  que  je 
dors  (we  often  add  the  pronoun  disjunctive,  Est-ce  queje  dors,  nun  J) 
is  equal  to,  I  do  not  sleep  ;   Do  you  think  lam  sleeping  f 

Est-ce  que  c^est  .  .  .  ,  like  Est-ce  que,  expresses  also  astonish- 
ment :  Est-ce  que  c'est  avjourd^hui  votrefete  f  It  is  not  your  birth- 
day to-day,  is  it  ?    Can  it  be  your  birthday  to-day  ? 

N^est-ce  pas,  added  to  an  affirmative  proposition,  implies  a  pre- 
vious knowledge  from  the  speaker,  who  merely  wants  to  ascertain 
whether  he  is  right  or  not :  //  viendra,  rCest-ce  pas  f  He  will  come, 
will  he  not  ?     llnciffe,  n* est-ce,  pas  f    It  snows,  does  it  not  ? 

N* est-ce  pas  que  ...  is  used  when  the  speaker  seems  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  another  person,  as :  On  me  dit  que  vous 
ne  viendrez  pas  le  9  ;  n'est-ce  pas  que  vous  viendrez  f  I  am  told  that 
you  will  not  come  on  the  9tt ;  you  will  come,  will  you  not  ?  Que 
dites-vous  de  cette  piece  f  n^est-ce  pas  qu^elle  est  fausse  f  What  do 
you  think  of  that  coin  ?  it  is  bad,  is  it  not  ? 


VARIOUS  MEANINGS  OF  THE  VERB-SIGNS, 

Do,  did,   will,  shall,  would,  should,  may,  might,  can,  could,  must, 

let,  ought. 

1.  Do  and  did,  as  we  have  seen,  when  construed  with  a  verb,  are 
mere  signs  to  express  its  present  and  past  action  more  energetically. 
But  when  conjugated,  they  take,  like  other  verbs,  their  appropriate 
signs. 

2.  Will  and  would  denote  the  time  to  conde,  when  placed  before 
verbs.  When  used  in  the  sense  of  willing,  they  imply  order,  coin- 
matid,  determination,  and  are  rendered  by  the  correspondent  tenses 
of  vouloir.  When  s?mII  and  should  follow  the  pronoun  in  the  2<*  and 
3*  persons,  they  imply  command  from  the  person  who  speaks,  and 
are  translated  by  inverting  the  sentence,  and  using  also  vouloir. 
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I  tcillf  Je  veux. 

We  wiUy  Nous  voulons. 

Thou  shalt,  Je  veux  que  tu  ...  or  il  fisiut  que  tu  .  .  . 

He  shally  qu*il  ....  qu*il  .  .  . 

You  shall,  que  vous  .  .  que  vous  .  . 

They  shail,  quails  .  .  .  qu'ils  .  .  . 

I  will  have  you  do  so,  Je  veux  que  vous  fassiez  ainsi. 
I  would  Iiave  you  —  Je  youdrais  que  vous  fissiez  ainsi. 

3.  Would  is  translated  by  plat'se  (may  it  please),  in  exclamations 
like  this  :  Would  to  God  I  could  have  seen  her  J  Plaise  a  Dieu  qu«^ 
je  Teusse  vue ! — It  also  precedes  a  verb  which  is  to  be  translated 
by  the  imperfect  in  French,  when  it  means  I  used  to,  I  was  in  tite 
habit  of:  I  would  sometimes  "phij,  je  jouais  quelque/ois. 

Shall  is  translated  hyje  veux  que,  when  it  impUes  command .-  You 
shall  speak  French,  je  veux  que  vous  parliez  fran^ais. 

If  would  implies  determination,  vouloir  is  the  appropriate  verb  to 
be  used. 

She  actually  said  she  would  Elle  a  dit  formellement 
not  take  it,  qu'elle  ne  voulait  pas  le  prendre. 

4.  Should  generally  denotes  the  necessity  and  duty  of  doing  a 
thing.  It  implies  and  stands  for  must  or  ought :  and  is  translated 
by  the  conditional  tenses  of  devoir,  or  the  imperfect,  if  the  sentence 
begins  in  French  by  si. 

We  should  spenk  Italian,  Nous  devrions  parler  italien. 

They  should  have  built  the  Us  auraient  dH  oatir  la  maison 
house  on  the  right,  a  droite. 

Should  you  fail,  apply  to  me,  Si    vous    ne    reussissiez  pa^ 

adressez-vous  a  moL 

5.  Can  and  could  denote  power,  faculty ;  may  and  might  imply 
right,  possibility,  permission :  and  are  generally  taken  in  the  sense  of 
being  able,  and  translated  in  French  by  pouvoir,  avoir  le  pouvoir, 
permettre. 

They  could  not  read  it,  lis  ne  pourraient  pas  le  lire. 

She  could  or  might  come,  Elle  pourrait  vemr. 

/  can  or  may  do  it,  Je  puis  le  faire. 

Such    things    may    or    might  De   telles  choses  peuvent  or 

happen,  pourraicDt  arriver. 

6.  The  above  signs,  used  in  this  capacity,  are  rendered  in  French 
by  the  conditional  o{ pouvoir,  vouloir,  and  devoir. 


I^^'Vl  I  **^^^               je  pourrais  lire. 

I  would  —  je  voudrais  — 

IshouU  \  iedevrais      ^ 

I  ought  to  ]  jeaevrais      — 


defaire 
cela. 
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7.  Before  a  compound  tense  of  the  infinitive,  they  must  be  trans- 
lated by  the  compound  of  the  conditional. 

I  could  i  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^***  J'aurais  pu  faire  cela. 

I  would  voulu     

/  should  }  , . 

I  ought  to  S          ""          

8.  We  could  nerfectly  translate  the  English  idiom  with  the  verb 
avoir  or  etre  ana  a  substantive. 

^n  6tait  or  il  aurait  §t^  de^ 
mon  droit 

f '"^^^^  }  have  done  this,  \  J'avais  or  j  Wis  eu  le  ^^^^ 
I  could    S  '   I       or  la  possibility 

J'avais    or  j'aurais    eu   le 
1^     pouvoir  or  la  faculte 

I^onld  \  J'avais     or    jWis  eu  la 

(      volonte  or  le  desir 

3fust  is  given  at  full  length  (page  288). 

9.  When  to  he  implies  a  future  action,  it  is  expressed  by  devoir ; 
and  when  possibility,  it  is  rendered  by  pouvoir, 

EUe   doit    ^tre   marine    dans  She  is  to  he  married  in  three 

trois  jours,  days. 

On      peut    or     on    pourrait  Money  is  to  be  made  by  that 

gagner  de  Targent  k  ce  metier-14,  trade. 

On  ne  fait  pas  or  on  ne  saurait  A  large  fortune  is  not  to  be 

faire  une  grande  fortune  par  de  made  by  such  means. 
tels  moyens. 

10.  In  all  other  cases  these  idiomatic  verbs  are  nothing  but  mere 
signs,  which  are  expressed  in  French  together  with  me  verb  to 
which  they  are  prefixed  by  the  person  of  any  tense,  simple  or  com- 
pound, in  which  they  appear. 

11.  But  when  they  are  used  in  English  by  themselves  by  way  of 
answer,  they  are  for  the  Englishman  energetic  ellipses,  whose 
meaning  he  very  well  comprehends  ;  so  that  we  have  only  to  warn 
him  never  to  translate  them  literally  (which  would  have  no  sense  at 
all),  but  either  to  use  an  affirmative  or  negative  expression,  or  write 
at  full  length  the  verb  understood  by  the  English  ellipsis,  and  add 
to  that  verb  the  pronouns  le,  en,  and  y,  as  the  case  may  be. 

12.  Now  that  the  learner  is  fully  aware  of  the  full  meaning  of 
these  words,  he  does  not  want  to  be  told  that  le  is  an  accusative 
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regimen  of  an  actiye  verb ;  that  an  is  a  genitive,  and  refers  to  a 
yerb  followed  by  the  preposition  de  ;  and  that  y  is  a  datiye,  and  is 
yoked  to  a  verb  requiring  d, 

Aimez-vous    le    sucre  ?      Je  Do  you  like  sugar  f    I  do. 
Taime. 

Mangez-vous  du  sucre  ?    J*en  Do  you  eat  sugar  f    I  do, 
mange. 

Y  pensez-vous  ?    J*y  pense.  Do  you  think  of  it  f    I  do. 

This  subject  is  fully  illustrated  by  the  following  examples : — 


FORMS  OF  INTERROGATION— ENGLISH  ELLIPSES. 

Use  of  LE  signifying  cela. 

Voulez-vous    ^tre    heureux?  Do  you  wish  to   be  hapjjyP 

Eh  bien,  croyez  que  vous  Tetes.  Well,  you  have  only  to  think 

that  you  are  so. 

Que  vous  ^tes  rouge! — Le  How  red  you  are ! — Ami? 
suis-je  ? 

Etes-vous  m^decins  ?  —  Oui,  Are  you    physicians  ?  —  Yes, 

nous  le  sommes.  we  are. 

Est-elle  m^re  ? — Oui,  elle  Test  Is  she  a  mother  ? — ^Yes,  she  is. 

Sont-ils  ing§nieurs?  —  lis  le  Are  they  engineers? — They 

sont.  are. 

Sont-elles  Fran9aises  ? — ^Non,  Are    they    Frenchwomen? — 

elles  ne  le  sont  pas.  No,  they  are  not. 

Sont-elles  c^Ubataires  ? — Oui,  Are  they  unmarried  ladies? 

elles  le  sont.  — ^Yes,  they  are. 

Etaient-ils      riches  ,    Tann^e  Were  they  rich  last  year? — 

demidre  ? — lis  Tetaient  They  were 

Le  variable. 

Etes-vous  la  mdre  de  J.  ? — Je  Are  you  the  mother  of  Jules  ? 

la  suis.  — I  am. 

Sont-ce  la  les  deux  soeurs  de  Are  those  ladies  the  two  sisters 

C.  ? — Ce  les  sont.  of  C.  ? — ^Yes,  they  are. 

Est-ce  la  la  fille  de  Z.  ?— Non,  Is  this  lady  the  daughter  of 

ce  ne  Test  pas.  Z.  ? — ^No,  she  is  not 

Ah !  vous  ^tes  les  medecins  de  Ah !   you    are    my   mother's 

ma  mere  ? — Nous  les  sommes.  physicians  P — ^We  are. 

Monsieur,  vous  etes  la  cause  Sir,  you  are  the  innocent  cause 

inuocente    de   tout  ceci. — Cest  of  all  this. — ^That 's  tmei  I  am. 
vrai,  je  la  suis. 
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Other  exercises  with  the  other  verb-signs. 

Avez-vous  mes    livres? — ^Les  Have     you     my     books? — 

ai-je  ?  Have  I  ? 

Vouler-vous    faire  cela  ? — Je  Will  you  do  this  ? — I  will, 
le  ferai. 

Pourriez-vous    traduire   cette  Could     you     translate     this 

lettre  ? — Je  le  peux,  or  je  peux  letter  ? — I  could, 
la  traduire. 

Pouvez-vous    danser  ? — Je  le  Can  you  dance  ? — ^I  can. 
puis. 

Pensez-vous    qu'ils    ach^tent  Do  you  think  they  will  buy 

cette  terre? — Us  le  pourraient.  that  estate? — ^They  might  per- 
haps. 

Use  of  EN. 

Est-ce  ]k  un  paletot  francais  ?  Is  this  a  French  paletdt  ? — 

— Cen  est  un.  It  is. 

Etait-ce  une  fleur  ? — Ce  n'en  Was  it  a  flower  ? — It  was  not. 
6tait  pas  une. 

Mangez-vous  de  la  salade  ? —  Do  you  eat  salad  ? — I  do. 
J'en  mange. 

Est-ce    de    la    musique  que  Is  it  music  you  are  reading  ? 

vous  lisez  ? — Cen  est,  monsieur.  — It  is,  sir. 

Etait-ce    de    TaUemand    que  Was    it    German   you   were 

vous  copiiez  ? — Ce  n'en  §tait  pas.  copying  ? — It  was  not. 

Est-ce  li    du   Lamartine  ? —  Is  this  Lamartine's  ? — It  is. 
Cen  est. 

Cette  lettre  n'est-elle  pas  tir^e  Is  not  this  letter  taken  from 

de   Courier  ? — Oui,  elle  en  est  Courier's  ? — ^Yes,  it  is. 
tiree. 

N'etes-vous  pas  de  P^zenas  ? —  Are  you  not  from  P^z§nas  ? — 

J^en  suis.  I  am. 

Avez-vous    du   bordeaux  ? —  Have    you    some   claret  ? — I 

J'en  ai.  have. 

Voulez-vous  im  verre  de  vin  ?  Will  you  take  a  glass  of  wine  ? 

— J'en  veux.  — I  will. 

Pourrlez-vous  faire  du  ponche  ?  Could  vou  make  some  punch  ? 

— J'en  pourrais  faire.  — I  could. 

Use  of  Y. 

Allez-vous  k  Paris  ? — J*y  vais.  Are  you  going  to  Paris  ? — 

I  am. 

Pensent-ils  k   moi  ?  —  lis   y  Are  they  thinking  of  me  ? — 

pensent.  They  are. 

n  visait    i    cette  place. — ^Y  He  was  aiming  at  that  situa- 

visait-il  ?  tion.  — ^Was  he  ? 
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Vous    fieriez-vous  a  lui? — Je  Would    you    trust    him? — ^I 

xn'y  fierais.  would. 

Vous  n'y  ^tes  pas ! — N'y  suis-  You  did  not  hit  it  right. — ^Did 

je  pas  ?  I  not  ? 

Dinerai  -  je  ici  ?  —  Vous  y  Shall  I  dine  here  P — ^You  shaU. 
dinerez. 

Vous  gagnerez  a  cela. — Y  You  will  gain  by  it. — Shall  I  ? 
gagnerai-je  ? 

When  the  answer  does  not  admit  L£,  en,  or  Y,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  complete  the  answer  by  some  words  which  refer  to 
the  question,  as : 


Ont-elles  din6?— EUes  n'ont 
pas  dine. 

Vous  habillez-vous  ? — Oui,  je 
m'habille. 

Allez-vous  sortir  P — Je  vais 
sortir. 

Ma  fille,  est-ce  vous  qui  ^tes 
fiSlchee  centre  moi  ? — Cest  moi. 

N'est-ce  pas  lui  qui  a  joue  ce 
tour-la  ? — C*est  lui. 

N*est-ce  pas  la  la  femme  dont 
vous  parliez  ? — C'est  elle. 

Ce  domestique  ne  serait-il 
pas  utile  a  son  maitre  ?- — Oui,  il 
lui  serait  utile. 

Qu'il  est  beau  de  mourir  pour 
sa  patrie ! — Oui,  c'est  beau. 

N'est-ce  pas  Paul  qui  est  votre 
commissionnaire  ?  —  Oui,  c'est 
luL 


Have  they  dined  ? — ^They  have 
not. 

Do  you  dress  yourself  ?— Yes, 
I  do. 

Are  you  going  out  ? — ^I  am. 

Is  it  vou,  daughter,  who  are 
angry  with  me  ? — ^Yes,  it  is. 

Is  it  not  he  who  played  that 
trick  ? — ^It  is. 

Is  not  this  lady  the  person  of 
whom  you  spoke  ? — ^It  is. 

Would  not  this  servant  be 
useful  to  his  master  P — ^Yes,  he 
would. 

How  noble  it  is  to  die  for 
one's  country ! — Yes,  it  is. 

Is  not  Paul  your  porter? — 
Yes,  he  is. 


Ellipses  used  in  exclamations  or  emphatical  sentences. 


lis  se  croient  spirituels. 

Vraiment  ? 

Je  ne  peux  pas  le  croire ! 

Mais  je  vous  I'assure. 

Ce  n'est  pas  vous  qui  soigne- 
riez  si  bien  un  malade. 

Non,  je  I'avoue,  or,  ce  ne  serait 
pas  moi. 

Mrs,  V, — Louisa  a  devor§  le 
p^te. 

C'est  comme  je  vous  le  dis  ! 

Mrs,  R, — Serait-ce  possible  ? 


They  think  themselves  witty. 
Do  they  ? 
Not  they ! 
That  they  do. 

You  are  not  the  man  to  nurse 
a  sick  person  so  well. 
Not  I. 

Mrs,  V, — ^Louisa has eatenup 
the  pie. 
She  has ! 
Mrs,  J2. — Has  ^e  indeed  ? 
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Mrs.  V. — ^Tenez,  voiR  le  plat  Mrs,  V, — ^Look !   here  is  the 

vide.     Avais-je  raison  ?  empty  dish.    Has  she  not,  now  P 

Mrs.   It.y   it  Louisa. — Quelle  Mrs.    JR.,    to  Louisa. — You, 

fille  Yous  etes !  miss ! 


Vous  ne  pouniez  pas  faire  cela,        You   could  not  do  it,  could 
n*est-ce  pas  ?  you  ? 

Oh,  que  si !  Could  I  not ! 


TABLE  DE  CORRESPONDANCE   DES  MODES  ET  DES 
TEMPS  DE  LA  CONJUGAISON  FRAN^AISE. 

BAPPOBTS  DES  TEMPS  DE  l'iNDICATIP. 

1.  Le  present  correspond 
d,  son  propre  temps  et  au  preterit  indi/lni : 

J,  .      f  quand  vous  aimez. 

*-  quand  yous  avez  aiin6. 

2.  Vimparfait  correspond 
d  son  propre  temps f  au  prit^rit  dSfiniy  et  au  prSthit  indifini : 

i  quand  vous  aimiez. 
quand  yous  aimates. 
quand  yous  ayez  aim€. 

3.  Le  preterit  defini  correspond 

au  prMSrit  antirieur : 

Quand  j*eusfini,  yous  parutes. 

4.  Le  plasque-parfait  correspond 

au  pritSrtt  defini,  au  preterit  ind^Jini,  au  pritSrit  antirieur  et  a 

Vimpar^ait : 

r  quand  yous  par&tes. 

J'ayais  dine  3  ^^*"^^  ^®^*  ^^^  paru. 

"i  quand  yous  fQtes  bless^. 

V  quand  vous  paraissiez. 

5.  Lefutur  anterieur  correspond 

aufatur  ahsolu : 
Quand  j 'aural  fini,  vous  paraitrez. 

6.  Le  preterit  indSfini  sur-composS  correspond 

au  prSt^rit  xnd^Jini : 

Quand  j'ai  eu  din4,  vous  ^tes  paru. 
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7.  Le  preterit  antSrieur  sur-compose  corretpond 

au  prStSrit  dijini : 

Quand  j*eu8  eu  din6,  tous  parutes. 

8.  Le  fuiur  anterieur  aur-compose  cori'espond 
auJtUur  absolu : 
Quand  j'aurai  eu  dine,  tous  entrerez. 

9.  Lefutur  absolu  correspond 

au  present : 

Yous  partirez,  si  je  yeux. 

10.  Lefutur  anterieur  correspond 

au  preterit  indent: 

II  sera  parti,  si  tous  Tayez  touIu. 

RAPPORTS  AU  CONDITIONNEL  ET  DU  CONDITIONNEL. 

11.  Xtf  plusque-parfatt  sur-composS  correspond 

au  conditionnel  passe  : 

Si  j'arais  eu  plus  tdt  din^,  je  serais  parti. 

1%  Le  conditionnel  passS  sur-composS  correspond 

au  plusque-parfait  sur-composS: 

J'aurais  eu  din6  ayant  vous,  si  je  n'avaispas  6t6  d6rang^. 

IS,  Le  conditionnel  present  correspond 

d  Pimparfait  et  au  plusque-par/ait : 

Vous  partiriez  si  je  le  voulais.  • 
On  dirait  que  vous  avez  dine. 

14.  Le  premier  conditionnel  passe  correspond 
au  plusque-parfaitf  et  au  second  conditionnel  passS : 

Vous  seriez  parti,  si  je  I'avais  voulu. 
Vous  seriez  parti,  si  je  I'eusse  touIu. 

15.  Le  second  conditionnel  passe  correspond 

a  son  propre  temps : 
Vous  fussiez  parti,  si  je  I'eusse  voulu. 

16.  Le  conditionnel  present  correspond 

a  son  propre  temps : 

Vous  auriez  bien  dine,  que  vous  voudriez  manger  encore. 
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17.  Xe  conditionnel passS  correspond 

a  son  propre  temps : 

Je  serais  all^  chez  tous  quand  j*aurais  eu  dine. 

18.  Ze  present  de  Vindicatif  correspond 

a  son  propre  temps  : 

On  dit  que  yous  partez  pour  Rome. 

au  fuiur  ahsolu  : 
On  dit  que  tous  partirez  demain. 

St  Vimparfait :  •*" 

On  dit  que  tous  partiez  hier  quand  .... 

auprStSrit  indSJlni : 
On  dit  que  tous  ^tes  parti  ce  matin. 

au  plusque  par/ait : 
On  dit  que  tous  ^tiez  parti  hier  aTant  moi. 

au  conditionnel  present : 
On  dit  que  tous  partiriez  aujourd'hui  si ... . 

au  premier  conditionnel  passe : 
On  dit  que  tous  seriez  parti  hier  si 

au  second  conditionnel  passS: 
On  dit  que  tous  fuasiez  parti  plus  t6t  si .  .  .  . 

19.  LHmparfait  de  Vindicatif  correspond 

a  Vimparfait :  on  disait  "J 

au  preterit  dejini :  on  dit  f  que  vous  partiez 

au  prSterit  indSfini :  on  a  dit  T     aujoura'hm. 

au  plusque  parf ait :  on  avait  dit  ) 

20.  Le  preterit  indSfini  correspond 

aufutur  ahsolu  :  on  dira  \  que  -vous  ^tes 

aufutur  antirieur :       on  aura  dit         \        parti. 

2\,  Le  conditionnel passS  correspond 

a  Vimparfait :  je  croyais 

au  prStSrit  d^ni  :  le  crus 

au  preterit  indefini:  ^ai  cru  V  que  voub  seriez  parti 

au  plusque  parf  ait :  ^avais  cru 

au  mime  temps :  j'aurais  cru 
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22.   LE   PRESENT  DU   SUBJONCTIF 

Correspond  aux  temps  suivants  de  Vindicatif : 

au  present :  II  veut  "J 

aufutur  ahsolu :  II  voudra         >  que  vous  partiez. 

aafutur  antirieur :  II  aura  voulu  J 

23.  L'imparfait  du  suhjonctif  correspond 
aux  temps  suivants  de  Tindicatif : 

d  Vimparfait :  je  voulais         ^ 

au  preterit  defini:  je  voulus 

au  prStSrit  indefini :  j'ai  voulu 

au  conditionnel  passi :  j'aurais  voulu 

au  second  conditionnel  passS :  j'eusse  voulu 


«■  que  vous  partissiez. 


24.  Le  conditionnel  prhent  correspond 

aux  temps  suivants  du  suhjonctif: 

d.  Vimparfait : 

Je  Toudrais  que  vous  partissiez. 

au  j^tisque  parfait : 
*    Je  Toudrais  que  vous  fussiez  parti. 

25.  Le  plusque  parfait  du  suhfonctif  correspond 

au  jrremier  conditionnel  pausS :     J'aurais  voulu  )  que  vous  fussiez 
au  second  conditionnel passi  :       J'eusse  voulu  )  parti. 


ARTICLE. 

Le  (mascuUne),  la  (feminine),  les  (plural) — the. 
1.  Compound  articles, 
Formed  by  their  contraction  with  ^,  to,  and  cfe,  of,  from. 
Au  (stands  for^  du  (instead  of  '^ 

Aux^\stand8  [  *°  *«'  de8^(£Lad  of  [  "^  <»•  *«"»  '^■'- 

for  a  les),     )  de  les),  ) 

2.  Elision  of  the  article. 

Le,  la,      before  a  consonant  or  h  aspirate, 
r,    r,        before  a  vowel  or  h  mute, 
du,  au,      before  a  consonant  or  h  aspirate, 
de  V,  k  P,  before  a  vowel  or  h  mute. 
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Le  monsieur, 
Le  hasard, 
L'or, 

L'homme, 
Da  monsieur, 
Au  monsieur, 
De  I'or, 
A  rhomme, 


The  gentleman. 
The  chance. 
The  gold. 
The  man. 
Of  the  gentleman, 
lo  the  gentleman. 
Of  the  gold, 
lo  the  man. 


La  dame, 
La  haine, 
L'amiti^, 
L'heure, 
Du  hasard, 
Au  hasard, 
De  Tamiti^, 
A  rheure. 


The  lady. 
The  hatred. 
The  friendship. 
The  hour. 
Of  the  chance. 
To  the  chancfi. 
Of  the  friendship, 
lathe  hour. 


3.  LCf  Itty  leSi  are  never  omitted,  except  in  case  of  long  enumera- 
tion, and  peculiar  circumstances ;  and  when  there  are  several  sub- 
stantives, one  article  will  not  serve  for  Hiem  all :  as.  La  femme 
et  labile,  the  wife  and  daughter. 

4.  'S. 

*S  is  what  remains  of  the  old  Saxon  possessive  case,  which  has 
been  gradually  changed  from  es  into  is  and  '«.  As  there  are  no 
cases  in  French,  we  translate  such  a  sentence  as  **The  king's 
crown,"  by  reversing  the  words,  and  using  the  preposition  <S. 
Za  couronne  du  roi» 

5.  Un,  une,  a,  an,  which  is  put  in  grammars  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  indefinite  article,  is  nothing  but  an  adjective,  as  it  is  in 
Latin,  from  which  we  borrowed  it. 

6.  Du,  de  la,  de  F,  des,  before  a  substantive  taken  in  a  partitive 
sense. 

Du,  des,  &c.,  are  compound  words,  formed  with  the  preposition 
de  and  the  article,  and  accordin'gly  have  a  double  meaning.  The 
function  of  (2e  is  to  extract  from  the  generality  of  the  species. 
AVhen  we  say:  Des  gens  tres-hubiles  sent  quelqvefois  dupis  par 
les  sots  (very  clever  men  are  often  duped  by  fools),  it  is  equivalent  to 
UN  NOMBRE  de  trSs-habiles  gens  sont  quelquefois  dup^s  par  UNE 
AUTRE  PARTIE  des  sots  ;  SO  that  by  the  use  of  de,  the  species  gens 
is  reduced  to  the  tres-habiles  only,  and  the  general  mass  des  sots, 
only  to  a  part.  .  The  function  of  these  words  only  serves  to  point 
out  that  there  is  an  ellipsis  in  such  sentences. 

Consequently  the  English  expressions  some,  any,  a  few,  apart  of, 
so  much  of,  so  many  of,  and  the  like,  whether  expressed  or  under- 
stood, ought  to  be  translated  by  du,  dela,  de  P,  des. 

7.  De  before  a  substantive  taken  in  a  partitive  sense,  and  preceded 
by  an  adjective. 

In  this  case  the  preposition  is  used  without  the  article. 

De  bon  vin,  (some)  good  unne, 

De  belle  ^toife,  (some)  beautiful  stuff. 

De  gros  abricots,  (some)  liy  apricots. 
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8.  Uie  of  the  article  du,  dee,  &c.,  or  simply  de. 


"With  the  article 
(special  idea). 
Le  palais  du  prince, 
The  palace  of  the  king,  or  the 

king*  8  palace. 
Les  jeux  des  enfants, 
The  children's  plays. 

Here  the  article  makes  us 
consider  le  prince,  and  les  en- 
fants, as  being  completely  deter- 
mined. 


With  the  preposition 
(general  idea  of  qualification). 
Un  palais  de  prince, 
A  kingly  palace, 

Des  jeux  d*enfants, 
Childish  plays. 

Prince  and  enfants  offer,  by 
means  of  the  preposition  de, 
nothing  but  a  single  idea  of 
qualification,  since  the  adjec- 
tives princier  and  puerils 
mi^ht  be  substituted  for  de 
prince,  denfanU, 


9.  Use  of  the  article,  or  simply  a. 

The  principle  explained  above  applies  to  the  use  of  au  for  h,  and 
vice  versA. 


J'ai  vu  lliomme  k  la    longue 

barbe, 
I  saw  the  man  with  a  long  beard. 


J'ai  vu  des  hommes  k  longue 

barbe, 
I  saw  long-hearded  men. 


10.    Article  before  a  substantive,  when  the  sentence  is  negative 

or  affirmative. 


With  the  article. 
Du,  des,  &c.,  sofne  or  any, 

Avez-vous  du  papier  ? 
du  vin,? 
des  enfants  ? 
Have  you  some  paper,  some  wine, 
some  children  f 


With  the  preposition. 
Ne  (verb)  pas  de,  no,  not  any, 

before  a  noun. 
Je  n'ai  pas  de  papier, 
de  vin. 
d'enfants. 
I  have  no  paper,  no  wine,  no 
children. 


The  same  difference  exists  between  the  following  sentences : — 


% 


N'avex-vous  pas  du  papier  ? 

du  vin  ? 
des  enfants  ? 
(With  the  article,  you  signify 
that  he  has  paper,  wine, 
children.)  Hare  you  not  some 
paper,  &c.,  or  You  hare  some 
pap*T,  wine,  children^  have  you 

HOtt 


N'aveiovous  pas  de  papiorP 

de  vin? 
d'enfimtsP 
(Without  the  article,  you  express 
only  a  doubt;    it  is  a  simple 
question.)    Save  you  not  any 
paper,  wme,  children  t 
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SUBSTANTIVE. 

Of  Gender. 

There  are  two  genders,  the  masculine  and  the  feminine,  which 
are  used  either  for  persons,  animals,  or  things. 

We  give  at  the  end  of  this  book  the  Traite  complet  du  genre  des 
substantifsy  par  'JLemare,  and  to  it  we  refer  the  pupil,  as  soon  as  he 
is  able  to  translate  it  into  English,  which  is  not  a  work  of  diffi- 
culty ;  in  the  mean  time  we  lay  down  a  few  general  rules. 

Masculine  Noims. 

All  nouns  relating  to  males. 

Most  of  those  denved  from  masculine  or  neuter  Latin  nouns, 

All  adjectiyes  and  verbs  substantively  used, 

All  trees  and  shrubs. 

All  names  of  days,  months,  and  seasons, 

All  names  of  metals,  minerals,  and  colours. 

All  names  of  winds,  towns,  and  mountains. 

Feminine  Nouns. 

All  nouns  relating  to  females, 

All  those  derived  from  feminine  Latin  nouns. 


FEMININE  OF  SUBSTANTIVES. 

1 .  The  feminine  of  substantives  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  e  mute 
to  the  end  of  the  word. 

2.  Substantives  in  er  are  changed  into  ere  : 
Berger,  thepherd;  berg^re,  shepherdess. 


EXCEPTIONS. 


BacheUer, 
Bachelor, 

bachelette, 
lasSf  damsel. 

of  a  mixed  breed, 

m^tisse, 
of  a  mixed  breed. 


paysan, 
peasant. 

paysanne, 
peasant  tooman. 


vieillot, 
oldish  man. 

yieiUotte, 
oldish  woman. 


sot, 
siUy. 

BOtte, 
silly. 


due, 
duke. 

duchesse. 
duchess. 


juif, 
jew. 

juive, 
Jewess. 


▼euf, 
widower, 

veuve, 
widow. 


vieux, 
old  man. 

vieille, 
old  tooman. 


xnalin, 
cunning  man, 

maligne, 
cunning  woman. 


quaker,      quakeresse, 
quaker,      quakeress. 

Y 
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3.  Substantives  in  £,  I,  u,  take  E  mute. 


Ain6,  atnee ; 
eldest. 

ami,  amie 
Javourite. 

;               inconnu,  inconnue ; 
unknoum. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Bailli, 
Oailif. 

roi, 
king. 

faTori, 
favourite. 

abb^, 
abbot. 

bailliTe, 
bailiff's  wife. 

reine, 
queen. 

fayorite, 
favourite. 

abbesse, 
abbess. 

Maitre, 
nMster. 

maitressc, 
mistress. 


4.  Substantives  in  £  mute  do  not  change : 
ElSve,  eldve,  pupU, 

BXCEPTIONB. 

ogre,  n^gre,  prince,  Suisse,  &ne, 

ogre.  negro.  prince.  Swiss.  ass. 

ogresse,        negrease,         princesse,        Suissesse,         ^uesse, 
ogress,     negro  woman,     princess.         Swiss.  she-ass. 

5,  Substantives  in  eau  make  ELLE : 
Jumeau,  jumelle,  twin, 

6.  Substantives  in  EN,  ON,  ET,  double  the  final  consonant  and 
take  E  mute : 

Oardien,  fripon,  sujet, 

keeper^  rogue,  suSfect, 

gardienne.  friponne.  sujette. 


Compagnon, 
companion, 
compagne. 


EXCEPTIONS. 

patron, 
patron, 
patrone. 


indiscret, 
one  who  is  not  discreet, 
indiscrete. 


7.  Substantives  in  EUR  form  their  feminine  in  euse,  as : 


Flatteur, 
flatterer, 
flatteuse. 

ricur, 
laugher,  gigglcr, 
rieuse. 


Ambassadeur, 
ambassador. 

ambassadrice, 
ambassadress. 


parleuT, 

talker, 

parleuse. 

Toleur, 

thief, 

voleuse. 


coiffeur, 
hairdresser, 
coiffeuse. 

p^cheur, 
fisherman, 
picheuse. 
jUshwoman. 


8.  Or  in  rice,  as : 


acteur, 
actor, 

actrice, 
actress. 


protectour, 
protector. 

protectrice, 
protectress. 


trompeur, 
deceiver, 
trompeuse. 

joueur, 

gambler, 

joueuse. 


bienfiuteur, 
benefactor. 

bienfiiitrice, 
benefactress. 
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conducteur,  persecuteur,  admirateur, 

conductor,  persectUor,  admirer, 

conductxice.  pers^cutrice.  admiratrice. 

9.  Or  in  ebebse,  as : 

Yengeur,               enchanteuri  p^cheur,  devineur, 

avenger,                 enchanter,  sinner,  diviner, 

yengeresse.            enchanteresse,  p^cheresse.  deTineresse. 

enchafUress. 

10.  Substantives  in  x  make  SE,  as: 

]^poux,  jaloux,  gueux, 

spotise,      jeaunts  person^  beggar, 

epouse.  jalouse.  gueiise.     Yieille  ia  the  feminine  of  Yieux. 


11.  PLURAL  OF  SUBSTANTIVES. 

The  general  rule  is,  that  every  word  ending  with  a  vowel  or  a 
consonant  takes  8  in  the  plural : 

Homme,  hommes ;  ruban,  rubans. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Pou,  caiUou,  hibou,  genou,  chou, 

louse,  pebble,  owl,  knee,  cabbage, 

poux.  cailloiix.  hiboux.  genoux.  choux. 

12.  The  following  change  ail  into  AUX : 

Ml,  Boupirail,  vantail,  corail, 

garlic,  air-hole,  ventail,  folding  door,       coral, 

aux.  soupiraux.  yantaux.  coraux. 

bail,  travail,  ^mail, 

lease,  work,  enamel, 

baux.  travaiix.  6maux. 

B^tail,  cattle,  and  bercail,  sheepfoldj  have  no  plural. 

Ciel,  ceil,  aieul, 

heaven,  eye,  grandfather, 

,     cieux.  yeux.  aieux, 

ancestors. 
Travails  means  hrahe,  trave, 
Ciels,  tester^  roof  {of  a  quarry),  sky  {in  a  picture). 

The  word  totd,  the  whole,  as  a  substantive,  takes  8  in  the  plural, 
otherwise  the  t  is  dropped :  tous  les  rois,  all  the  kings. 

T  2 
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13.  Substantives  in  EAtr,  and  in  AU,  take  x  in  the  plnial : 

Tableau,  corbeau,  boyau, 

picture,  raven,  bowel, 

tableaux.         corbeaux.         boyaux. 

14.  Substantives  in  EU  take  X,  as : 

Feu,  feux ;  jeu,  jeux.    Bleu  makes  bleus. 
jire.  P^-         ^^'^» 

15.  Substantives  in  al  make  atjx  : 

Riral,  rivaux,  hdpital,  hdpitaux. 

rival,  rivals.  hospital. 

16.  Substantives  in  s,  x,  and  z,  are  alike  in  tbe  plural : 

Un  fils,  des  fils,  une  noix,  des  noix,         un  nez,  deux  nez, 

a  son,     sons,  a  ntU,       nuts.  a  nose,  two  noses. 


FORMATION  OF  THE  FEMININE  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

Ill  adjectives  the  feminine  is  generally  formed  by  adding  an 
£  mute  to  the  masculine ;  poli,  polie,  pohte ;  ffrand,  grande,  great, 
&c.     Except : 

1.  Adjectives  in  eb 

Take  a  grave  accent  on  the  e  which  precedes  r  .•  Stranger,  etran- 
gire,  stranger,  foreigner. 

2.  Adjectives  in  GU 

f 

Receive  a  diaeresis  on  the  u :  aigu,  aigiie,  acute. 

Ihi,  owed,  and  crii,  increased,  take  also  a  circumflex  in  the 
feminine :  dAe,  crue, 

3.  Adjectives  in  E  mute 

Do  not  change  in  the  feminine :  Jiomme  agreable,  femme  agreahle, 
an  agreeable  man,  an  agreeable  woman. 

4.  Adjectives  in  x 
Change  it  into  se :  heureux,  heureuse,  happy. 

5.  Adjectives  in  F 
Change  it  into  ve :  vif,  vive,  quick. 
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6.  Adjectives  in  ETXR 

Change  it,  1®  into  KU8E : 

Menteur,       h(mdeur,       causeur,       flatteur,        ffrondeur,        rongeur, 
lying.  pouting.        talking.        flattering.        scolding,       gnawing 

trompeur,  voyageur,  parleur, — make  mentetuef  bottdeuse,  &c 

deceitful.  traydUog.  talkatiye. 

2°  into  RICE : 

Imitateur,  conaolateur,  exeetUeur,  protecteWf 

imitative,     consolatory,  consoling.        executiye.  iprotecting. 

make  tmitcUrice,  &c. 
3°  into  ERE8SE : 

P^cTieur,  devineur,  enchanteur,^make  picheresse,  &c. 

sinning.  divining.'  enchanting. 

4°  into  EURE : 

Superieur,  majeur,  ext^rieur,  inthieur,  meiUeuTf — make  supSrieiiref  &c. 
superior,    major,     exterior,    interior,    better. 

7.  Adjectives  in  el,  en,  et,  on, 

Double  the  last  consonant  in  the  feminine  : 

Cruel,  ancien,  muet,  hon, 

cruel,  aAcient,  mute,  good, 

cruelle.  ancienne.  mueite,  bonne. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Complet,  diacret,  inquiet,  repUt,  secret, 

complete,  discreet,  anxious,  fat,  secret, 

complete.  discrete,  inquiete.  replete.  secrete. 

The  following  double  the  consonant  in  the  feminine  : 

Pareil,  vermeil,  nonpareil,  gros, 

hke.  silver  gilt.  nonpareil.  big. 

has,  las,  gentil,  ipais, 

low.  tired.  gentle,  pretty.  uiick. 

profes,         expres,       sot,         tneiUot,    paysan,-^paysanne,  sotte, 
professed  (fHar).  positive,     silly.         oldish,    peasant-like.  [&o. 

8.  Adjectives  with  two  terminations  in  the  masculine : 

Beau,  bel,   nquveau,  nouvel,   vieux,  vieil,    mou,  nv>l,     fou,  fol, 
beautiful,  new,  old,  soft,     foolish;  mad, 

belle.  nouvelle.  vieille.  moUe.  folU. 

The  first  form  is  used  before  a  consonant,  the  second  before  a 
vowel  or  h  mute. 

Beau  succes,  bel  honime,  *^V^^  emplAtre, 

beautiful  success.         handsome  man.  new  plaster. 

9.  Adjectives  in  c 
Form  their  feminine  in  QUE ;  some  others  in  CHE. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

lo    Public,        caduc,        turc,  grec, 

public,        decrepit,    Turkish,  Greek, 

publique.      caduque.     turque.  grecque. 
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20    Bhme, 
white, 
blanche. 


JranCy 

frank, 

franehe. 


dry, 
tccke. 


jfxmc  (nataon  of  people). 
Franky 
framqmB* 


10.  AdjectiTes  whose  feminine  is  formed  by  special  mles. 


Fauxy 

false, 

fauue. 

frtrsh, 
fraiche, 

oblong^ 

oblong, 

oblongue. 


Umg, 

long, 

tongue. 

benirif 
bougn, 
b^nigne. 


doux, 
sweet, 
douee. 

malin, 
maliciolu, 
nuUigne, 


cot. 


still,  snug, 
coite. 


reddish, 
rousse. 

^aloux, 
^eaknis, 
jahuMe. 

nuueat, 

mnsca^ 

mutcade. 


Jwrnnte. 


thiid, 
tieree. 

oAsoMs, 
abeolTed, 
abetmte. 


The  following  have  no  feminine : 

Faif  chatain,  Umoin, 

foppish.       chestnut.  testifying. 

h£breUt  partisan^ 

Hebrew.  partisan. 


^  diapos,  risouSf 

nimble,  agile.  ruolTed. 

artisan,  veUn, 

artizan.         made  of  veUnm. 


11.  PLURAL  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

The  plural  is  generally  formed  by  the  addition  of  an  «  to  the 
sin^lar:  grand,  arands,  grande,  grandes,  great;  peiity  petiis, 
petite,  petites,  small. 

12.  Adjectives  in  s  or  x 

do  not  change :  un  homme  heureux,  a  happy  man ;  dea  hommes 
heureux,  happy  men;  un  homme  pervers,  a  perverse  man;  des 
hommes  pervers,  perverse  men. 


change  it  into  AUX,  as : 

Capital, 
capital. 

rural,        royal, 
rural.         royal. 

Or  into  als  :  in— 


13.  Adjectives  in  al 


immoral, 
immoral. 

social, 
social. 


liberal, 
liberal. 

national- 
national. 


partial,  moral, 

partial.  moral. 

-capitattx,  Uberaux,  &c. 


final, 
final. 


frugal, 
frugal. 


Amical,  bancal,  fatal, 

friendly,  amicable,    bandy-legged.        fatal. 

filial,  initial,  natal,  matincd  pascal, 

filial.  initial.  native.  early.  paschaL 

pinal,  th^dtral amiccUs,  finals,  &c. 

penal.  theatrical. 

14.  Adjectives  in  EAU 
take  X  :  beau,  beaux,  beautiful. 
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15.  Bleu,  fou,  mou 
make  hleus,fou8f  mouSf  blue,  foolish,  mad,  limp. 

16.  Agreement  of  adjectives. 

The  adjective  agrees  in  gender  and  number  with  the  noun  to 
which  it  relates. 


Un  Fran^ais  instruit, 
Une  Anglaise  instruite, 
Des  habits  anglais, 
Des  modes  anglaises, 


A  learned  Frenchman. 
A  learned  Englishwoman. 
English  coats,  dresses. 
English  fashions. 


17.  Of  the  placing  of  adjectives. 
Adjectives  are  often  placed  after  the  noun  to  which  they  relate. 

18.  One  after  an  adjective. 

Onef  ones,  following  an  adjective  are  translated  by  en,  un :  en,  de. 

This  is  a  good  one. 
I  have  a  good  one. 
He  has  a  set  of  walking-sticks,  short 

and  long. 
Give  me  two  of  the  long  ones. 


En  Toici  un  bon, 

J 'en  ai  un  bon, 

II  a  un  assortiment  de  Cannes,  des 

courtes  et  des  longues, 
Donnez  m'en  deux  des  longues. 


One,  ones,  following. an  adjective  preceded  by  le,  la,  or  les,  is  not 
to  be  translated. 


Lequel  de  ces  deux  chevaux 
prendrez-vous  ?  —  le  blanc  on  le 
noir? 

Vendez-Yous  les  chevaux  noirs  ou 
les  blancs  ? 


Which  of  these  two  horses  will  you 
take  ?  the  white  one  or  the  black 
one  ? 

Do  you  sell  these  black  horses,  or  the 
white  ones  ? 


19.  Of  Comparison. 

The  adjective  expressing  only  the  quality  of  a  being  or  a  thing 
is  in  the  positive :  beau,  beautiful.  In  the  comparative,  plus,  more, 
or  moins,  less,  precede  the  adjective :  plus  beau,  more  beautiful ; 
mains  beau,  less  beautiful.  The  English  comparative  is  often  ex- 
pressed by  er  added  to  the  adjective ;  but  the  French  comparative 
nas  but  one  form. 

In  the  superlative,  the  adjective  is  preceded  by  le,  la,  or  les  plus, 
the  most ;  or  le,  la,  or  les  moins,  the  least :  le  plus  beau,  the  most 
beautiful ;  la  plusjolie,  the  most  pretty ;  les  plus  instruits,  the  most 
learned ;  le  moins  habile,  the  least  clever ;  la  moins  spiriluelle,  the 
least  witty;  les  moifis  aimahles,  the  least  amiable.  The  English 
superlative  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  est ;  but  in  French  it  is 
expressed  only  in  the  above  manner. 

The  following  table  will  show  all  the  shades  of  comparison : — 
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Positive. 
Adjectives : 
Bon,  good. 
Mauvais,  b(td. 

Petit,  little. 
Adverbs; 

Bien,  toeU. 
Mai,  bcuUy. 

Peu,  little. 


21.  EXCEPTIONS. 

Comparative. 

Meilleur,  better. 

Fire,      plus     mauvais, 

worte. 
Moindre,  plus  petit,  less. 

Mieux,  better. 
Pis,  worse. 

Moins,  less. 


Superlative. 

Le  meilleur,  the  best. 
Le   pire,    or    le    plus 

.mauvais,  thetoorst. 
Ld  moindre,  the  lecut. 

Le  mieux,  t?ie  beet. 

Le     piS(     or     le    plus 

mauvais,  the  worst. 
Le  moins,  the  least 


SUBSTANTIVES  AND  ADJECTIVES  OF  DIMENSION. 

1.  The  ways  of  expressing  in  French  the  dimensions,  height, 
length,  &c.,  are  these : — 


{haut  de  200  pieds, 
de  200  pieds  de  haut, 
de  200  pieds  de  hauteur, 
{est  haut  de  200  pieds, 
a  200  pieds  de  haut, 
a  200  pieds  de  hauteur, 


a  steeple 
this  steeple 


200  feet  high. 
200  feet  in  height 
is  200  feet  high. 


*» 


in  height. 


2.  These  yarious  ways  apply  to  the  following  substantives  and 
adjectives ; — 


'de  hauteur, 
de  longueur, 
de  largeur, 
d'^paisseur, 
de  profbndeur, 
de  circonference, 


^height,       or  haut  de  50  pieds. 


.S 


S 


breadth 
or  width, 


60  pieds  de  naut, 

ag  de   50   pieds, 

50  -pieds  de  long, 

^e  de  50  nieds, 

0  pieds  de  lai^e. 


length,       or  long  de   50   pieds, 

"    Ic 


fhigh. 
long. 


thickness,  or  ^pais  de  50  pieds, 
depth,        or  profond  de  50  pieds, 
circumference. 


"8 
o 


broador 
wide, 
thick. 

deep. 


3.  De,  fbllowing  an  adjective  of  dimension,  &c.,  after  a  compara- 
tive, corresponds  to  the  English  by : 


II  est  plus  gros  de    beaucoup,  de 
cinq  pouces,  de  toute  la  tSte,  &c. 


He  is  bigger  by  much,  by  five  inches, 
by  the  whole  head. 


4.  Sur  corresponds,  in  English,  to  by  or  and,  used  in  speaking  of 
length  and  breadth : 
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Une  baignoire  de  trois  pieds  de 
large,  sor  six  et  demi  de  long, 

Lea  mnra  de  la  salle  de  bain  ont 
denx  pieds  d'epaiaseor,  sor  donze 
de  bauteur. 


A  tob-batb  tbree  feet  in  widtb,  by 

six  and  a  balf  in  length. 
The  walls  of  the  bath-room  are  two 

feet  thick,  and  twelve  high. 


ON  COMPABATIVES  AND  8UPERLATITES. 

5.  When  the  verb  that  follows  than  in  English  is  not  in,  nor  can 
be  translated  by,  the  infinitiye,  it  must  take  in  French  ne  before  it : 


n  est    jduB    habile  que   je  ne  le 
croyais. 


He  is  more  skiUiil  than  I  thought 
him. 


6.  After  plus  or  moins,  the  term  of  the  comparison  is  de  before  a 
number. 

II 7  arait  pins  de  dix  penonnes,         I  There  were  more  than  ten  persons. 
Je  n'en  prendr^i  pas  moins  de  nenf,  |  I  shall  not  take  less  than  nine. 

7.  The  article  which  precedes  the  two  terms  of  comparison  is  not 
left  out  in  French. 


Pins   on    est    riche,    plus  on    est 

heureux, 
Moins  le  jour  est  long,  moins  la  nuit 

est  oourte. 


The  richer  men  are,  the    happier 

they  are. 
The  shorter  the  day,  the  longer  the 

night. 


8.  The  same  idea  may  be  expressed  by  tTauiant  plus — que,  so 
much  the  more ;  and  tTautant  moins — que,  so  much  the  less. 


On  est  d*autant  plus  heureux  qu'on 

est  plus  gai, 
Les  joumees  sont    d'autant   moins 

agr^bles  que  les  nuits  sont  plus 

fatigantes, 

9.  Uautant  plus  or  tPautant  mieux,  the  more  so,  so  much  the 
more  so,  much  the  better,  the  rather — as,  because. 


Men  are  so  much  the  more  happy 
as  they  are  more  merry. 

The  days  are  so  much  the  less  pleas- 
ant as  the  nights  are  more  trying. 


Je   Testime  d'autant    plus    qu'elle 

est  6trangere, 
Je  Tous  d^ai  tout,  d'autant  mieux 

que  je  tous  crois  discret, 


I  esteem  her  the  more  because  she  is 

a  stranger. 
I  will  tell  you  the  whole  of  it,  the 

rather  because  I  take  you  to  be  a 

discreet  man. 


10.  En,  for  it,  which  in  French  immediately  precedes  the  verb, 
is  thrown  in  English  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  even  after  the 
terms  of  comparison. 


II  n'en  est  que  plus  sot, 
EUe  n'en  est  pas  moins  belle, 
Je  Ten  aime  d'autant  mieux, 


He  is  the  more  stupid  for  it. 

She  is  not  the  less  handsome  for  it. 

I  loTe  him  the  better  for  it. 
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NUMERAL  ADJECTIVES. 


1.  N0MBRE8. 

NUMBERS. 

Nombres  cardinaxus. 

Cardinal  numbers. 

Zero. 

Nought. 

Un. 

One. 

Deux. 

Two. 

Trois. 

Three. 

Quatre. 

Four. 

Cinq. 

Five. 

Six. 

Six. 

Sept. 

Seven. 

Huit. 

Eight 

Neuf. 

Nine. 

Dix. 

Ten. 

Onze. 

Eleven. 

Douze. 

Twelve. 

Treize. 

Thirteen. 

Quatorze. 

Fourteen. 

Quinze. 

Fifteen. 

&>eize. 

Sixteen. 

Dix-sept. 

Seventeen. 

Dix-huit. 

Eighteen. 

Dix-neuf. 

Nineteen. 

Vingt. 

Twenty. 

Vingt  et  nn. 

Twenty-one. 

Vingt- deux,  &c. 

Twenty-two,  &c. 

Trente. 

Thirty. 

Quarante. 

Forty. 

Cinquante. 

Fifty. 

Soixante. 

Sixty. 

Soixante-dix. 

Seventy. 

Soixante  et  onze. 

Seventy-one. 

Soixante-douze,  &c. 

Seventy-two,  &c. 

Quatre-Tingts. 

Kighty. 

Quatre-Tingt-dix. 

Ninety. 

Cent. 

A  himdred. 

Cent  un,  &c. 

A  hundred  and  one,  &c. 

Cinq  cents. 

Five  hundred. 

Mille. 

A  thousand. 

Mille  un,  &c. 

A  thousand  and  one,  &c. 

Mille  six  cents. 

A  thousand  six  hundred. 

Deux  mille. 

Two  thousand. 

Un  million. 

A  million. 

Nombrea  ordinaux. 

Ordinal  numbers. 

Premier,  l** 

1st. 

Second,  2e 

2nd. 

Troisieme,  3e 

3rd. 

Quatrieme,  4^ 

4th. 

Cinqoieme,  6« 
Sixieme,  6© 

6th. 

6th. 

Septi^me. 

7th. 

HuitSme. 

8th. 

Neuyi^e. 

9th. 

U^k. 


Cent  vBienke. 


MUlioDieme. 
L'aTanit-denufer. 
Le  dernier. 

3.  yombret  eoUeeUfs, 

Une  eoo^^  one  pcize. 
Deux  paures. 
Une  doozaioe. 
Une  demi-dcmzaiiie. 
Une  d(mzaiii£  et  demie. 
Une  ringtaine. 
Uneeentaine. 
Deux  eentainet. 
UnmilUer. 
Deux  millien. 

4.  Nombre9  fraetictmairet. 

La  moitie. 
Letien,  un  tien. 
Un  quart. 
Un  cinqoi^me. 
Un  sixieme,  &c. 
Deux  tien. 
Troii  quarts. 
Quatre  cinquiemes,  &c. 

6,  Nombres  ffroportionnelt. 

Double. 
Triple. 
Quadruple. 
Quintuple,  &c. 
Centuple,  &c. 


17^ 


!h-. 


lOOtihL 

lOlM. 


*    lOOOdu 
l,000.000di. 
Tike  list  bat  ooe. 


A  couple,  a  pair. 

Two  pain. 

A  doam. 

Half  adoam. 

A  donn  and  a  half. 

A  leare. 

A  bundred. 

Twobundreds. 

A  tbonsand. 

Two  tiionsandB. 

Fhutiomal  nwmben. 

Tbeball 

Tbe  tbird,  a  tbird. 

A  fourtb,  a  quarter. 

Afiitb. 

A  sixtb,  &c. 

Two-tbirds. 

Tbree-fouitba. 

Fonr-fiftbs,  &c 

Proportional  numbers. 

Double. 
Treble. 
Fourfold. 
Fivefold,  &c. 
Hundredfold,  &c. 
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6.  Nombres  de  repitition. 

Une  fois. 
Deux  fois. 
Trois  fois. 
Quatre  fois,  &c 


Numbers  of  repetition. 

Once. 

Twice. 

Thrice,  three  times. 

Four  times,  &c. 


7.  Addition. 


89 
67 
36 

192 


9  and  7  are  16,  and  6  ?  23,  put 
down  3  and  carry  2 ;  8  and 
2  are  10,  and  6  ?  16,  and  3  ? 
19,  put  down  19. 

8.  Subtraction. 

8765 
3792 

4973 

2  from  5,  3  remain ;  6  from  9  you 
cannot,  say  9  from  16,  7  remam  ; 
7  from  16,  9  remain;  3  from  7, 
4  remain. 


9  et  7  font  16,  et  6  ?  23,  je  pose  3  et 
je  retiens  2 ;  8  et  2  font  10,  et  6  ? 
16,  et  3  ?  19,  je  pose  9  et  j'ayance  1. 


Soustraction. 

8765 
3792 

4973 
De  5  6tez  2,  reste  3 ;  de  6  6tez  9, 
cela  ne  se  peut,  dites  de  16  6tez  9, 
reste  7  ;   de  16  dtez  7f  reste  9 ;  de 
7  dtez  3,  reste  4. 


9.  Multiplication. 

5  times  8  are  40,  put  down  0  and  I  5  fois  8  font  40,  je  pose  z^ro  at  je 
carry  4,  &c.  I      retiens  4,  &c. 


6  in  36  goes  6  times. 


10.  Diyision. 

En  36  combien  de  fois  6  ?  6  fois. 


1.  iPOSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS. 


SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

Masc* 

FeTn, 

Masc.    Fern, 

Mon, 

Ma, 

Mes, 

Ton, 

Ta, 

Tes. 

Son, 

Sa, 

Ses, 

Notre, 

Nos, 

Voire, 

Vos, 

Leur, 

Leurs, 

my. 

thy. 

his,  her,  its. 

our. 

your. 

their. 

2.  Man,  ton,  son,  are  also  used  before  a  femihine  noun  or  an  ad- 
jective beginning  with  a  vowel  or  h  mute ;  ma,  ta,  sa,  before  a  sub- 
stantive 6t  adjective  beginning  with  a  consonant  or  h  aspirate. 

Mon  amie,  ton  humeur,  son  asr^able  conversation,  &p, 

myfri^uL  thy  temper,  hie  or  Tier  ttgreeable  conversation 
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ta  pudeur,  ma  harpe,  ta  belle  maison,  &c., 

thy  bashftUness.  my  harp,  thy  fine  house, 

3.  The  pronominal  adjectives  agree  with  the  thing  possessed,  not 

with  the  possessor,  as  in  English. 

Sa  mere,  hU  or  her  mother.  Sa  table,  hU  or  her  table. 

Son  pdre,  hia  or  her  father.  Son  piano,  hie  or  her  piano. 

Motif  ton,  son,  &c.,  must  be  repeated  before  every  noun  : 

II  est  le  fayori  de  son  fr^re  et  de  sa     He  is  the  pet  of  his  brother  and 
8<Bur,  sister. 

4.  In  addressing  our  friends  and  relations,  we  make  use  of  the 
possessive  pronoun  before  pere,frere,  ami,  &c. 

Yes,  father,  Oui,  mon  p^re. 

Look  at  me,  friend !  Regarde  moi,  mon  ami  ! 

5.  We  have  seen,  p.  319,  that  the  '«,  as  a  mark  of  the  possessive 
case,  supplies  the  preposition  de  in  French  ;  thus  the  translation  of 
sentences  similar  to  the  following  present  an  inversion  in  English : 

La  Yoiture  de  mon  fr^re.  My  brother's  carriage. 

Les  cheyaux  de  mes  soeurs.  My  sisters'  horses. 

But  when  the  word  fnaieon  ^louse,  dwelling,  home)  is  the  subject 
of  the  sentence  in  French,  it  is  generally  expressed  in  English  by 
the  elliptic  sign  *8  added  to  the  name  of  the  possessor  of  that 
house,  dwelling,  home : 

II  est  dans  lamaison  de  mon  pere,         He  is  at  my  father's  house,  or  at  my 

father's. 

And  dans  la  maiaon  de  may  be  supplied  by  the  elliptic  preposition 
chez,  at,  to  the  house  of,  at,  to  ... .  *8.     Chez  Paul,  at  Paul's. 

6.  Out  of  politeness,  we  prefix  the  qualifications  of  monsieur, 
madame,  &c.,  in  speaking  of  persons  whom  we  hold  in  estimation. 
Thus  we  should  say : 

Comment  se  porte  monsieur  yotro  How  is  your  father  ? 

pere  ? 

£t  madame  yotre  tante  ?  And  your  aunt  ? 

Ou  sont  messieurs  vos  frfires  ?  "Where  are  your  brothers  ? 

Et  mesdcmoiselles  vos  filles  ?  And  your  daughters  ? 

£t  mesdames  yos  soeurs.  And  your  sisters  ? 


1.  DISJUNCTIVE  PRONOUNS. 

SINOULA.R. 

PLURAL. 

Masc, 

Fern. 

Maec, 

Fern, 

Le  mien. 

la  mienne. 

les  miens. 

les  miennes, 

mine. 

Le  tien. 

la  tienne, 

les  tiens, 

les  tiennes, 

thine. 

Le  sien, 

la  sienne. 

les  siens. 

les  siennes. 

his,  hers. 

Le  n6tre. 

la  ndtre. 

les  n6tres, 

les  ndtres, 

ours. 

Le  votre. 

la  v6tre, 

les  v6tres, 

les  y6tres, 

yours. 

Le  leur, 

la  leur, 

les  leurs. 

les  leurs, 

theirs. 
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2.  The  article,  when  preceded  by  de  or  d,  is,  of  course,  contracted 
into  dUf  de  la,  des,  &c. ;  or  au^  ^  la,  aux,  &c. :  du  7nien,  dee  tiennea  ; 
au  sieHf  aux  Uurs,  &c. 


DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

1.  Ce,  cet,  cette,  this  or  that,  and  ces,  these  or  those,  are  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  noun. 


2.    Ce 


>» 


Cet 


tf 


Before  a  consonant, 
„    aa  h  aspirated, 
„    an  A  mute, 
a  Towel, 


»» 


Ces 


livres, 

h6ros, 

hommes, 

ordres, 

femmes. 


Celivre, 
Ce  heros, 
Cet  homme, 
Cet  ordre, 
Cette  femme. 


these  or  those 


/-book. 

hero. 
■<  man. 

order. 

woman. 


books, 
heroes, 
men. 
orders. 
,  women. 


3.  Cect,  this,  and  eela,  that,  refer  to  an  object  which  is  not 
named,  and  are  only  applied  to  things : 


Ceci  est  rouge, 
Cela  est  vert, 


This  is  red. 
That  is  green. 


4.  With  ct  and  2d,  and  the  verb  voir,  are  formed  void  and  voild. 
Void  is  translated  by  see  here,  behold,  here  is,  here  are,  this  is, 

these  are,  the  following  ts,  the  following  are, 

Voild  means  see  there,  behold,  ihere  is,  there  are,  here  is,  here  are, 

that  is,  those  are,  such  (what  precedes)  is,  such  are. 


Le  voici !    Voici  mon  pSre, 
Yoici  mon  livre  et  mes  plumes, 
Voici  la  cause  de  cet  ^yenement, 

Le  Toila  !    Les  Toila ! 

Me  voila ! 

"Woilk  les  effets  de  ces  causes. 


Here  he  is !  Here  is  my  father. 
Here  are  my  book  and  my  pens. 
Such  is,  the  following  is  the  cause  of 

this  event. 
There  he  is!    There  they  are  ! 
Here  I  am ! 
Such  are  the  effects  of  those  causes. 


5.  One  means  also  celui,  celle,  &c. ;  celui  qui  est,  . .  or  le,  la,  &c. 


Donnez-moi  un  autre  canap6  ;  celui 

que  j'ai  est  mauvais, 
Prenez  le  rouge  (celui  qui  est  rouge), 


Give  me  another  sofa ;  the  one  I  have 

is  a  bad  one. 
Take  the  red  one. 


One  added  to  the  noun  of  any  material  is  translated  by  celui  en, 
ceUe  en,  &c. 

Voici    deux    cravates,    voulez-vous    Here  are  two  cravats,  will  you  have 
ceUe  en  soie  ou  celle  en  mousseline .'        the  silk  or  the  muslin  one  ? 
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6.  a,  here,  and  Ul,  there,  are  sometiines  added  to  the  substantive 
which  follows  ce^  to  point  it  out  more  especially :  as 

Ce  livre-ci,  this  book.  I         Ce  liyre-la,         that  book. 

Ces  tables-ci,       these  tables.       |         Ces  tables-la,      those  tables. 

7.  To  avoid  the  repetition  of  a  substantive,  we  use 

Celni,  m.  s.,    celle,       fern,  a,,       this,  that 
Ceux,  m /?/.,   celles,     jem.  pL,      these,  those. 


Mon  cheval  et  celui  de  mon  oncle, 
Mes  Yoitures  et  celles  de  ton  pere, 
Vos  livres  et  ceux  du  prince, 
Ta  soeur  et  celle  de  Jmes, 


My  horse  and  that  of  my  nnde. 
My  carriages  and  those  of  thy  father. 
Your  books  and  those  of  the  prince. 
Thy  sister  and  that  of  Jules. 


8  The  *«,  which  we  have  already  seen  standing  for  of  the  and  his, 
supplies  also  that  of,  this  of;  in  French,  celiti  or  ceUe  de. 

Lequel  de  ces  deux  cheraux  achate-  I  Which  of  those  two  horses  will  you 
rez-Tous;  celui  de  votre  ami,  ou  I  buy;  your  friend's  or  my  sister's  ? 
celui  de  ma  soeur  ?  * 

9.  Ce  is  often  followed  by  a  relative  pronoun. 

Ce  qui,  what,      or  that  which. 

Ceque,  what,      „  that  which. 

Ce  dont,  of  what,  „  that  of  which. 

Ce  a  quoi,  to  what,  „  that  to  which. 


Ce  qui  m'amuse, 
Ce  que  vous  lisez, 
Ce  dont  elle  parle, 
Ce  a  quoi  je  vise, 


That  which  amuses  me. 
What  you  read. 
That  of  which  she  was  talking. 
What  I  am  aiming  at. 


10.  a  or  Idf  added  to  celui,  refers  to  one  or  more  objects  pre- 
viously mentioned,  according  to  their  distance  from  the  person 
speakmg. 

Donnez-moi  celui-ci,  I  Give  me  this  one. 

Prenez  celui-14,  |  Take  that  one. 

11.  Celui,  celle,  &c.,  when  followed  by  a  relative  pronoun  are 
translated  as  follows : — 


8PEA.KING  OP  BEINGS.  OP  THINGS. 

^®ljii       ^           /-he  "V              i^the  one,  or,  that  which. 

S®^®        C  oui   J  ®^«  I  wiiA      )  the  one,  or,  that  which. 

Ceux        ^^^'Kthey  >^^°'    S  those  which. 

CeUes      J          (they  J              (those  which. 

Celui  que,             he  %              r  the  one,  or,  that  which. 

Celle  que,              she  J.  whom,  \  the  one,  or,  that  which. 

Ceux  que,             they  3              ( they  whom,  or,  those  whidi. 

Celui  qui  chante,  i          He  who  sings. 

Celle  qui  pleure,  She  who  weeps. 

Celle  que  je  hais,  I         She  whom  I  Iwte. 
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INDEFINITE  PKONOUNS. 

1.  On  or  l'on,  wie^  somebody  f  pecplct  matif  men,  we,  you,  they,  &c. 

2.  QuicONQUE,  whoever,  whosoever,  any  person  that,  all  those  who, 

3.  Pebsonne  . .  NE,  nobody,  no  one. 

4.  QuELQi]r*nNy  some  one,  somebody, 

5.  Chacun,  every  one,  every  man, 

6.  Tel,  he  who,  many  a  (sing.),  many  (plur.). 

7.  Tout,  all,  every,  each,  any, 

8.  NuL  . . .  NE,  none,  no  person,  no  one,  nobody, 

9.  AncuN,  none,  not  one. 

10.  AUTBEB,  others* 

11.  ATJTBm,  other  people. 

12.  Plubiexjbs,  several,  many. 

13.  L*UN  l'autbe,  one  and  the  other,  some — some,  one  another, 

one  to  the  other,  each  other, 

14.  L'uN  et  l'autre,  both. 

16.  L'UN  ou  l'autre,  either,  or. 

16.  Ni  L*UN  Nl  l'autre  . . .  ne,  neither,  nor. 

n.  On  marks  indefinitely  one  or  several  persons,  but  only  joins 
-with  verbs  in  the  third  person  singular. 


On  croirait,  One  would  think. 

On  dit,  They  say,  it  is  iai< 

On  me  I'a  dit,  I  was  told  so. 


This  way  of  reversing  the  order  of  the  French  sentence,  and  turn- 
ing the  objective  case  into  the  subject  in  English,  is  in  general 
use  in  books  and  in  conversation ;  each  sentence  is  truly  idiomatic, 
and  the  learner  must  bear  them  in  mind  when  he  has  to  turn  Eng- 
lish into  French,  and  vice  versA. 

In  French  the  neuter  verbs  are  never  used  in  the  passive  form* 
nor  those  which  govern  a  preposition. 

18.  The  correlative  pronouns  of  on,  quiconque,  chacun,  ntd,  &c., 
are  se  and  soi. 

On  doit  parler  rarement  de  soL  People  should  very  seldom  talk  of 

themselves. 
Chacun  pour  soi,  et  Dien  pour  tons.     Every  man  for  himself,  and  Ood  for 

us  all. 
z 
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19.  Personne  is  either  subject  or  regimen,  and  comes  before  or 
after  the  verb  accordingly.  We,  which  follows  it,  ought  to  be  put 
before  the  verb. 

Persoime  ne  se  plaint  de  son  esprit,       No  one   complains    of  his   under- 
standing. 
Je  n'ai  blesse  personne,  I  wounded  no  one. 

20.  One,  ones,  in  the  sense  ofquelqi/un,  is  not  translated  in  French. 
Such  an  accident  is  calculated  to  sober  one,  un  tel  accident  est  fait 
pour  digouter  ^understand  qtielqtiun).  What  shall  one  do  ?  Q^e 
fairef  {que  doit  f aire  un  homme  ?). 


INDEFINITE  ADJECTIVES. 

1.  Tout,  aU,  whole  (plur.  masc,  tous  ;  fem.,  toute,  touies). 

2.  Chaque,  each. 

3.  Nql,  no,  not  any,  null,  of  no  force,  void, 

4.  AucuN,  any ;  {with  ne),  no,  or  none. 

5.  Maint,  many,  many  a. 

6.  Certain,  certain,  some. 

7.  Tel,  such,  like. 

8.  Quel,  what. 

9.  Quel  que,  whatever. 

10.  Quelque,  fome,  any. 

11.  QuELCONQUE,  whatever,  any  whatever,  any. 

12.  Pas  un,  not  one,  none,  not  any. 

13.  Heme,  same. 

14.  AuTEE,  other. 
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FORMATION  OF  THE  ADVERBS  IN  MENT. 

1.  When  the  masculine  adjective  ends  with  a  sounded  vowels 
ment  is  added  to  it : 

ais^,        ais^ment,        poli,        poliment, 
6€t8y.  easily.        polite,      politely. 


EXCEPTIONS. 

beau,  nouTeau,  fou, 

beautiful.  new.  fooliahf  mad. 

bellement,  nouvellement,  follement, 

gently f  beatUifully.         newly.  fooliehlyf  madly. 


mou, 
soft. 

mollementi 
softly. 


2.  When  the  masculine  adjective  ends  in  e  mute,  it  receives  the 
syllable  ment : 

juste,  justement,  traftre  makes  trattreusement, 

JzAst.       Just f  precisely f  justly,    treacherous ^        treacherously. 

3.  When  the  adjective  ends  with  a  consonant,  the  adverb  is 
formed  from  the  feminine  by  adding  ment  to  it :  Jiautf  haute,  high ; 
hautementj  &c.  Gentil,  pretty,  gentle,  makes  gentimetitf  pretUly, 
gently.  In  the  following,  the  e  mute  of  the  feminine  is  changed 
into  S,  and  ment  is  added  to  them : 


Commune, 
common. 

obscure, 
obscure,  dark. 


confuse, 
confused, 

precise, 
precise. 


importune, 
importunate. 


dilSuse,  expresse, 

disuse.  express. 

profoude commun^ment,  &c. 

deep. 


lent,  lentement, 
sloWf    slowly. 

vehement, 
vehement. 


EXCEPTIONS. 

present,  pr^sentement, 
present,     at  present. 

T^h^mentement, 
strongly  {Law). 


4.  The  adjectives  in  ant  and  ent  change  nt  into  mment :  eUgant, 
elegant,  elegamment ;  prudent,  prudent,  prudemtnent. 

There  are  three  adverbs  derived  from  obsolete  adjectives: 
nuitamment  (by  night),  notamment  (especially),  sciemment  (know- 
ingly). 


POSITION  OF  ADVERBS. 

Adverbs  generally  come  after  the  verb ;  but  bten,  well,  right, 
mal,  badly,  wrong,  mieux,  better,  toujours,  always,  are  placed 
before  the  infinitive  after  a  simple  tense,  and  in  a  compound  tense 
between  the  auxiliary  and  the  participle. 

z  2 


A  lAfK  MMD 


TABLE  OF  THE  FBIXCIPAL  ADTEBB& 
6DiPI£  ADTESB8. 


d.  flawd  before  IB  advcs^ 

AiDevn, 


AkitB, 


dftJS. 

AoptnTut,       befrRybefav 
alw. 


d,  Aotaat, 


M  modi,  M 


d.BetMconp, 
Bleu* 

Certet, 

Ci, 

CkMnbien, 
d.  Combien, 

Comment, 
d,  Darantage, 

Demain, 
D^fonnaiSy 
Dor^naTant, 
Encore, 
Enfin, 
Ensemble, 
Ensuite, 
Fort, 
Oratii, 
d,  Oudre, 
Uier, 
Id, 
Incognito, 


wdL 

here. 

indeod* 

hen. 

how  inch. 

how  many. 

how. 

more. 

already. 

to-morrow. 

henceforth. 

henceforth. 

again. 

at  last. 

together. 

afterwarda. 

much. 

gratis. 

but  Uttle,  few. 

yesterday. 

here. 

incognito. 


d.  Quelqne  chose, 

Qnelquefois, 
d.  Qnoi .  . . 
<^.Rien, 

Sciemmenty 

SouTent, 

Sortouty 
cf.Tant, 

Tard, 

Tdt, 

Toujoon, 
rf.Trop, 

YolontierB, 


what,  .(aqiianttty 
of). 

aomething. 


what..  . 

nothing. 

knV»winglj. 

often. 

aboTO  aU. 

80  much,  80  many. 

late. 

soon. 

always. 

too   mneh,   too 
many. 

willingly, 


ADVERBS  DERIVED  FROM  ADJECTIVES. 

Distinctement,  distinctly,     Ais^ment^  easQy,      l^^amment,  elegantly, 
«o-  &c.  &c. 
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A  jamais, 

for  ever. 

Alafoisy 

together. 

A  I'eiiTii 

in    emulation  of 

one  another. 

A  la  rigueur, 

strictly. 

A  loisir, 

leisurely. 

A  peine, 

scarcely. 

Avant-liier, 

the    day    before 

yesterday. 

Avec  soin, 

carefully. 

Aprds  demain, 

the  day  after  to- 

morrow. 

A  present, 

at  present. 

A  regret, 

reluctantly. 

A  tort, 

wrongfully. 

Avec  peine, 

with  difficulty. 

Avec  raison, 

with  a  cause. 

9a  et  la, 

here  and  there. 

Ci-apres, 

hereafter. 

Ci-indus, 

here  enclosed. 

D'abord, 

at  first. 

D 'accord, 

agreed. 

D'ailleurs, 

besides. 

De  m^me. 

in  the  same  man- 

1 

ner. 

De  plus, 

besides. 

Desidte, 

directly. 

De  nuit. 

by  night. 

De  jour, 

by  daylight. 

ADVERBIAL  EXPRESSIONS. 

D 'ordinaire, 

D'ou, 

Du  reste, 

Du  moins, 

En  ayant, 

En  arri^re. 

En  vain, 

Ensus, 

Une    fois    pour 
toutes, 

Jusque  Ik, 

L4-dedans, 

Longtemps, 

Nullepart, 

Parhasard, 

Par  id, 

Parli, 

Pele-mlle, 

Peut-^tre, 

Plus  tdt. 

Plus  tard, 

Quelque  part. 

Sans  doute, 

Tot  ou  tard, 

Tour  a  tour. 

Sens     dessus 
dessous. 

Tout  d'un  coup, 

Mai  k  propos, 


mostly. 

from  hence. 

besides. 

at  least. 

forward. 

backward. 

in  Tain. 

over  and  above. 

once  for  alL 

so  far. 

within. 

a  long  while. 

nowhere. 

by  chance. 

this  way. 

that  way. 

pell-mell. 

perhaps. 

sooner. 

later. 

somewhere. 

undoubtedly. 

sooner  or  later. 

by  turn. 

topsy-turvy. 

on  a  sudden, 
imseasonably. 


WORDS  TAKEN  ADVERBIALLY. 


Chanter^^d, 
Voir  clair, 
Rester  court, 
Cofiter  cher, 
Parler  baa, 
TnLpper  fort, 
Ure  haut, 
Chanter  faux, 
"Rirejaune, 

Tenir  6of», 


to  sing  true. 

to  see  dearly. 

to  stop  short. 

to  cost  dear. 

to  whisper. 

to  strike  hard. 

to  read  aloud. 

to  sing  out  of  tune. 

to  laugh  the  wrong 
side    of    one's 
mouth. 

to  hold  on. 


Marcher  droit,       to  walk  straight. 
Marcher  incline,    to  stoop ; 
and  other  adjectives  taken  adverbially. 
Quelqtie  grands,     whatever  great. 


D^mi-nus, 
II  ose  mime, 
iVtf-pieds, 
ATu-tSte, 
II  dit  apres. 


half  naked. 

he  even  dares. 

barefooted. 

bareheaded. 

he  said  afterwards. 


Comme  il  parle,     as  he  speaks, 
n  va  derriere,        he  goes  behind. 
II  est  proche,  he  is  near. 
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Ifo/fiut, 

badly  made. 

Ten  viens. 

I  came  from  that 

11  vient  espriSy 

he  comes  on  pur- 

place. 

pose. 

Fvas-tu? 

do  you  go  there  ? 

Oii  vas-ta  ? 

where     are     you 

Je  plaide  ponr^ 

I  plead  for. 

going? 

11  s'en  va  avec. 

he  goes  away  with 
it. 

TABLE  OF  THE  PREPOSITIONS. 

SIMPLE  PREPOSITIONS. 

A, 

to. 

Entre, 

between. 

Aprds, 

after. 

Envers, 

towards. 

Avant, 

before. 

Hormis, 

except. 

Avec, 

with. 

Malgr^, 

in  spite  of. 

Chez, 

at,  at  the  house  of. 

Nonobstant, 

notwithstanding 

Contre, 

against 

Outre, 

besides. 

Dans, 

in. 

Par, 

by. 

De, 

of. 

Parmi, 

among. 

Depuis, 

since. 

Pour, 

for. 

Derriere, 

behind. 

Sur, 

on,  upon. 

D^, 

from. 

Sans, 

without. 

Devant, 

before. 

Selon, 

according  to. 

En, 

in. 

Vers, 

towards. 

PREPOSITIVE 

EXPRESSIONS 

• 

A  c6t^  de, 

by  the  side  of. 

A  la  faveur  de. 

by  favour  of. 

A  cause  de, 

on  account  of. 

A  I'abri  de. 

under  the  shelter 

Au-delaL  de, 

beyond. 

of. 

Aupr^s  de, 

near. 

A  la  mode  de. 

in  the  fieishion. 

Autour  de, 

around. 

A  I'insu  de, 

unknown  to. 

An  travers  de. 

through. 

A  Topposite  de, 

fiEicing  to. 

De^a, 

on  this  side  of. 

A  rexolusion  de, 

with  the  exclusion 

Jnsqu'a, 

as  far  as. 

% 
* 

ot 

Loin  de. 

hx  from. 

A  raison  de. 

on  account  of. 

Par-deU  de. 

beyond. 

Au  p^ril  de, 

at  the  peril  of. 

Par-dessus  de. 

above. 

Aux  d^pens  de. 

at  the  expense  of. 

Pr^  de, 
Vis-a-vis  de, 
Faute  de, 
A  convert  de. 

near, 
opposite, 
for  want  of. 
under  cover  ofl 

Aux  environs  de, 

Le  long  de, 
Quant  a, 
Proche  de, 

in  the  neighbour- 
hood of. 

along. 

as  to. 

near  to 

A  fleur  de, 
A  force  de, 

level  with, 
by  dint  of. 

Hors  de, 

out  of. 
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WORDS 

A  mSme  de» 

Attenant, 

Concemant, 

Durant, 

Except^, 

Joignant, 

Moyennant, 

Pendant, 


OCCASIONALLY 

able  to. 
close  by. 
concerning, 
during, 
except, 
adjoining, 
by  means  of. 
during. 


USED  AS  PREPOSITIONS. 

Plain,  a   fbll  bottle, 

(la  bouteille,  la      pocket,  Ac. 
poche,  &o.) 


Proche, 

near. 

Sauf, 

save. 

•Suivant, 

according  to. 

Suppose, 

admitting. 

Toucbant, 

concerning. 

TABLE  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIONS. 

SIMPLE  CONJUNCTIONS. 

The  t.  wbich  precedes  the  conjunction  means  that  they  require  the  next 

yerb  in  the  subjunctiye. 


Et, 

Ni, 

Ott, 

Que, 

Si, 

Car, 

Or, 

Done, 

Ainsi, 


and. 

nor. 

or,  either. 

that 

if. 

for. 

now. 

then. 

so. 


Comme, 
Lorsque, 
Mais, 
Puisque, 
Quand, 
t.  Quoique, 
Sayoir, 
Totttefois, 


as. 

when. 

but. 

since. 

when. 

though. 

namely. 

yet 


CONJUNCTIVE  EXPRESSIONS. 


s.  Soit  que,  whether. 

8.  Bieu  que,  though. 

Des  que,  as  soon  as. 

Sitdt  que,  so  soon  as. 

Aussitdt  que,  as  soon  as. 

Ayant  que,  before. 

Apres  que,  after. 

Tandis  que,  whilst. 

Pendant  que,  during. 

s.  Aifin  que,  in  order. 

Si  ce  n'est  que,  except. 

s.  Suppose  que,  admitting. 

Bien  entendu  it   being    under- 
que,  stood. 

A  condition  que,  on  condition  that 

Attendu  que,  whereas. 

Parce  que,  because. 


8,  Pouryu  que, 
s.  En  cas  que, 
8,  A  moms  que, 

Sinon  que, 
8,  Encore  que, 


proyided. 

in  case  of. 

unless. 

saye  that. 

although. 

De  m^e  que,    in  the  same  man- 
ner as. 

Ainsi  que,  so  as, 

Depuis  que       since. 

8,  Jusqu*a  ce  que,  until. 

De  manidre  que,  so  that. 

Quand  mSme,     although. 

Quand      bien    though  eyen. 
m^me, 

D'ou  yient  que,  how  comes  it. 

Sans  que,  without. 
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WORDS  OCCASIONALLY  USED  AS  CONJUNCTIONS. 


TonjouzB, 

alwayi. 

Ainsi, 

80,  thus. 

Encore, 

again. 

Anasi, 

also. 

Cependant, 

howerer. 

D'aillean, 

from  some  other 

N^anmoins, 

neyerthelefls. 

cause. 

Pourtant, 

howcTor. 

Bien  plua, 

beside. 

SIMPLE  INTERJECrnONS. 


Ah! 

ah! 

Hem! 

hem! 

Bah! 

pshaw! 

Hein! 

hey! 

Chut! 

hush! 

Hu! 

gee!  gee  ho  I 

Crac! 

in  a  second;  be- 

Hum! 

hum ! 

fore  you  could 
say   Jack   Ro- 
binson. 

H^! 
0! 

hoy!  I  say! 
0!  hey! 

Dia! 

hoi! 

Oh! 

oh! 

Eh! 

ah!  weU! 

Ouais! 

bless  my  heart. 

Fi! 

fie! 

Ouf! 

ah! 

Oare! 

out  of  the  way  1 

Parbleu ! 

sounds! 

Ha! 

9 

ha! 

Pouah! 

poh! 

H^las! 

ah!  alas! 

Pouf! 

plump! 

Heu! 

hoi! 

St! 

here! 

UoIh! 

holloa!  holla! 

Sus! 

come! 

Ho! 

ho! 

Zest! 

fiddlestick ! 

INTERJECTIVE 

EXPRESSION 

S. 

Fi  done  ! 

for  shame ! 

Orca! 

now! 

Eh  bien! 

well. 

Plait-il  ? 

what  do  you  say  ? 

Ouida! 

indeed ! 

Tout  beau ! 

stop ! 

WORD 

S  OCCASIONALLY  1 

JSED  AS  INTERJECTIONS. 

Aliens! 

come! 

Misericorde ! 

mercy  on  me ! 

Bon! 

good,  right ! 

Paix! 

peace! 

<?a! 

here! 

Peste! 

plague! 

Courage! 

cheer  up  ! 

Quoi! 

what! 

Ciel. 

good  heavens ! 

Silence! 

silence,  hush! 

Ferme! 

cheer  up ! 
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THOUSANDS  OF  WORDS  IN  A  FEW  PAGES. 

The  initial  syllables,  deriyed  from  Greek,  Latin,  or  French,  are  to 
be  found  in  words  which  are  alike  in  French  and  in  English. 
These  initial  syllables  admit,  in  composition  with  other  words, 
slight  alterations  which  euphony  requires. 

Anti,  Greek,  against,  contre. 

Antienne,  anthem. 
Antidote,  antidote. 
Antipathie,  antipathy. 


A,  Latin,  ^om,  de. 

Ayersion,  ayersion. 
Abuser,  to  abuse. 
Abstraire,  to  abstract. 

Ad|  Latin,  to,  near,  towards,  vers. 

Adherer,  to  adhere. 
Adduction,  adduction. 
Accent,  accent. 
Agglom^rer,  to  agglomerate. 
Appr^cier,  to  appreciate. 
Annihiler,  to  annihilate. 
Attirer,  to  attract. 

A,  Latin,  in  (tendency). 

Amaigrir,  to  emaciate, 
Anobhr,  to  make  noble. 

A,  Greek,  un,  sans. 

Anonjrme,  anonymous. 
Anomalie,  anomaly. 
Atdme,  atom. 
Ath6e,  atheist. 

Axnbo,  Latin,  two,  deux. 
Axnphi,  Greek,  around,  alentour. 

Ambiant,  ambient. 
Ambidextre,  ambidexter. 
Ambigu,  ambiguous. 
Ambition,  ambition. 
Ampbibie,  amphibious, 
Amphibologie,  amphibology. 
Amphith^&tre,  amphitheatre. 

Ana,  Greek,  aside,  k  part. 

Anachor^te,  anchorite. 
Anachronisme,  anachronism. 

Ante,  Latin,  before,  ayant 

Ant^^ent,  antecedent. 
Antidate,  antedate. 
Ant^diluyien,  antediluyian. 


Apo,  Greek,y9*ofn,  de. 

Apocryphe,  apocryphal. 
Apologie,  apology. 
Apoplexie,  apoplexy. 

Arche,  Greek,  chief,  chef. 

Archey^que,  archbishop. 
Archiduc,  archduke. 
Archi-fou,  arch,  arrant  fool. 

Bis,  Latin,  twice,  deux  fois. 

Biscomu,  double-homed,  odd. 
Bigamie,  bigamy. 

Cata,  Greek,  against,  contre. 

Catalepsie,  catalepsis. 
Catastrophe,  catastrophe. 

Centum,  Latin,  one  hundred, 
cent. 

Centimetre,  centimeter. 
Centigramme,  centigramme. 

Circum,  Latin,  around, 
k  I'entour. 

Circonspect,  circumspect. 
Circonstance,  circumstance. 

Cum,  Latin,  toith,  ayec. 

Condisciple,  school-fellow. 
Condure,  to  condude. 
Conversation,  conversation. 
Combiner,  to  combine. 
Coordonner,  to  co>ordinate. 
Convent,  convent. 
Collection,  collection. 
Corruption,  corruption. 
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Contra,  Latin,  mfomatj  centre. 

Contradiction,  contndietMm. 
Contre-tempti,  miwhaDce. 
Contre-aminU,  rear-*dmiral. 
ControTene,  controreny. 
Contrehftlancer,  to  ooanterbttlanee. 
Cfmtralto,  contr'ftlto,  counter  tenor. 
Controuver,  to  eontriTe  ialaely. 

De,  Latiii,/rom,  de. 

D^mcntir,  to  ffive  the  lie. 
D^  pricier,  to  depreciAte. 
D^Migr^able,  diMgreeable. 
DigreMion,  digreMiun. 
Difflcilo,  difficult. 
DifTorme,  deformed. 
Dingr&cc,  disgrace. 

Deca,  Greek,  ten^  dix. 

D^camutre,  decameter,  ten  meters. 
Decalitre,  decalitre. 

Deci,  Latin,  isn^  dix. 
D^clmdtrc.  decimeter. 

Dia,  Greek,  through  au  travers. 

Dinlert,  dialect. 
Dialogue,  dialogue. 
Diagrammo,  diagram. 

Dis,  Greek,  twicer  deux  fois. 

DiRCordc,  discord. 
Dilcmme,  dilemma. 

E,  Latin, /rom,  de. 

Emigrcr,  to  emigrate. 
Kffhmtcrir,  effrontery. 
Escompter,  to  discount. 
Kxhumcr,  to  exhume. 

In,  Latin,  m,  dans. 

S'enorgueillir,  to  bo  proud. 
S*cncanailler,  to  keep  moan  com- 

p<\nv. 
Rmbcllir,  to  embellish. 
Kmbrasser,  to  embrace. 

Inter,  Latin,  hetwetn^  entre. 
Entresol,  entresol. 


S*cntr'auner,  to  love  one  aoodier. 
Greek,  tQMm,  sar. 


EpigrawmiP,  eiHgnm. 
EpiaiMle,  episode. 

.Sqims,  Latin,  eqmaly  §gaL 

Equality,  equality. 
Equivalent,  equiTalent. 

En,  Greek,  tcefl^  bien. 

Euphonic,  euphcmy. 
ETangile,  good  tidmgi,  goqpeL 

E,  Grreek,  out  of ^  from,  de. 

Exer^e,  exergue. 
Exotique,  exotic. 
Exultation,  exultation. 
Ex-ministre,  ex-minister. 

Extra,  Latin,  out  of  hors  de. 

Extraordinaire,  extraordinary. 
Extravagant,  extravagant. 

Forifl,  Latin,  ot^,  dehors. 

Forfaire,  to  forfeit. 

Se  fourvover,  to  go  out  of  one's  way. 

Fourbu,  foundered. 

Hecto,  Greek,  one  hundred, 
cent 

Hectolitre,  hectolitre. 
Hectogramme,  hectogram. 

Huper,  Greek,  beyond,  au-deli 
Hyperbole,  hyperbole. 

H3rpo,  Greek,  under,  sous. 

Hypocrite,  hypocrite. 
Hypoth^,  hypothesis. 

In,  Latin,  tin,  dans,  m  (noQ,  «•• 

Indispose,  indisposed. 
Incoiporer,  to  inoorporBte. 
Illusion,  illusion. 
Ignoble,  ignoble. 
Impar£ut,  imperfect. 
Impartial,  impaitiaL 
In4solu.  irresolute. 
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Juzta,  Latin,  against,  contre. 
Juxtaposition,  juxtaposition. 

Inter,  Latin,  between,  entre. 

Interrompre,  to  interrupt. 
Introduire,  to  introduce. 
Interroger,  to  interrogate. 
Intelligence,  intelligence. 

Kilioi,  Greek,  thousand,  mille. 

Kilogpramme,  a  thousand  grams. 
Kilometre,  a  thousand  meters. 

Male,  Latin,  hadli/,  mal. 
Misos,  Greek,  hatred,  baine. 

Malfaire,  to  do  ill. 
Maugreer,  to  grumble. 
Maudire,  to  curse. 
Megarde  (par),  inadvertently. 
M^priser,  to  despise. 
Mesuser,  to  misuse. 

Meta,  Greek,  beyond,  au-deli. 

M6taphore,  metaphor. 
Metamorphose,  metamorphosis. 

Dimidiiun,  Latin,  half,  demi. 

■ 

Mi-aoiit,  middle  of  August. 
Mi-chemin  (a),  half-way. 
Mi-parti,  bi-partite. 

Monos,  Greek,  one,  single,  seuL 

Monolog^ie,  monologue. 
Monopole,  monopoly. 
Monopersonnel,  monopersonal. 

Myria,  Greek,  ten  thousand, 
dix  mille. 

Myriamdtre,  miriameter. 
Myriade,  a  number  of  10,000. 

Ob,  Latin,  against,  before,  for, 
eontre,  devant,  pour. 

Objecter,  to  object. 
Occasion,  occasion. 
CSusquer,  to  darken. 
Opposer,  to  oppose. 


Para,  Greek,  against,  close  by, 
slc6t^. 

Parasite,  parasite. 
Paradoxe,  paradox. 

Per,  Latin,  ,/yr,  through,  pour, 
a  trayers. 

Par  Paris  (aller),   to   go    through 

Paris. 
Pers^cuter,  to  persecute. 
Parvenir,  to  reach. 
Parcourir,  to  travel  all  over. 
Poursuivre,  to  pursue. 

Peri,  Greek,  around,  k  Tentour. 

Pdriphrase,  periphrasis. 
P6ripat6ticien,  peripatetic. 

Poly,  Greek,  several,  plusieurs. 

Polygene,  polygon. 
Polygotte,  polyglot. 

Post,  Latin,  after,  aprSs. 
Posthume,  posthumous. 

Pras,  Latin,  before,  devant. 

Predominant,  predominant. 
Pref&er,  to  prefer. 

Pro,  Latin, /rom, /or,  before, 
de,  pour,  devant. 

Profane,  profane. 
Proc^der,  to  proceed. 
Preeminent,  prominent. 
Promettre,  to  promise. 
Promulguer,  to  promulgate. 
Provenir,  to  come  from. 
Proconsul,  proconsul. 

Rursus,  Latin,  a  second  time, 
une  seconde  fois. 

Relire,  to  read  again. 
Ravoir,  to  get  again. 
Repetition,  repetition, 

Seorsmn,  Latin,  asun<2er,  a  part. 

Secret,  secret. 
Seduire,  to  seduce. 
S'^carter,  to  ramble. 
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Sab,  Latin,  under,  sous. 


Subjuguer,  to  subiogate. 
Souasigner,  to  unaeniffn. 
Subdiviser,  to  subdiyiae. 


Sujet,  subject. 
Sneezer,  to  succeed. 
Sugg^rer,  to  surest. 
Supporter,  to  support. 
Soumettre,  to  submit. 

Sabter,  Latin,  under, 
au-des80U8. 

Subterfuge,  subterftige. 

Super,  Latin,  above,  au-dessus. 

Superficiel,  superficial. 
Sourcil,  eyebrow  (cilium,  lashes). 
SumatureX  supernatural. 
SuA-nomm^,  aboye-named. 

Syn,  Greek,  with,  ayec. 

Synagogue,  synagogue. 
Syntaxe,  syntax. 


SyUabe,  syllable. 
SympatMe,  sympathy. 

TraziB,  Latin,  beyond,  au-deli. 

Transition,  transition. 
Trayerser,  to  go  through. 
Tr^pas,  death. 

Trds    marks  absolute    superlatiye: 
tr^bon,  yery  good. 

Tre«,  Latin,  three,  trots. 

Tr^ied,  tripod. 
Trilogie,  trilogy. 
Triangle,  triangle. 

intra,  Latin,  beyond,  outre. 

Outrer,  to  oyerstrain. 
Outrage,  outrage. 

Vice,  Latin,  change,  eiead, 
changement. 

Vice-president,  yice-president. 
Vioe-roi,  yiceroy. 
Vice-amiral,  yice-admiral. 


ENGLISH  PREFIXES. 


A,  i,  de,  en,  au. 

Part,  part.    Apart,  &  part. 
Side,  cdt^.    Aside,  de  c6t^. 
Long,  long.    Along,  au  long. 
Slope,  pente.   Aslope,  en  pente. 

After,  apr^s. 

Noon,  midi.   Afternoon,  i^r^midi. 
Taste,    goi&t.     After-taste,    arriere- 
goat. 

Back,  arri^re,  derri^re. 

Shop,  boutique.    Back-shop,  arriere- 

boutique. 
Door,   porte.     Back-door,   porte  de 

derriere. 

Be  often  changes  the  sense  of  an 
active  verb  into  another  more 
complete. 


To    paint,  peindre.     To    bepaint, 
couyrir  de  peinture. 

Changes  a  substantive,  or  an  ad- 
jective, into  a  verb. 

Dew,  ros^.  To  bedew,  humecter.  ^ 
Dust,  poussiere.  To  bedust,  couyiir 

de  poussiere. 
Dim,  obscur.   To  bedim,  obacuioir. 

By,  aupr^s,  k  c6t^. 

Lane,  ruelle.  By-lane,  ruelle  ^cart^. 
Law,  loi.   By-law,  lol  particuli^. 

For  gives  to  a  word  quite  a 
diffierent  sense  from  its  original 
meaning. 

To  bid,  ordonner.  To  forbid,  U- 
fendre. 
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To  give,  donner.   To  fingiye,  par- 
doxiner. 

Fore  marks  anteriority. 

Father,  pdre.   Forefathers,  ancdtres. 
To  see,  yoir.    To  foresee,  pri^roir. 

Mis  corresponds   to    mal,    mS, 
miSf  in  Irench.  (See  Male.) 

Reckoning,  compte.  Bfis-reckoning, 
mioompte. 

Out,  dehors ;  au-deUL 

To  liye,  yivre.  To  outliye,  suryiyre. 
To  run,  courir.    To  outrun,  courir 

plus  yite. 
Post,  pass^.    Outpost,  poste  ayanc6. 
Root,  racine.    Outroot,  d^raciner. 

Over,  par-dessus. 

Power,  pouyoir.    Oyerpower,  domi- 
ner. 


To  chaige,  charger.    To  oyerchaxge, 

surchar^r. 
Nice,  d^hcat.     Oyer-nice,  trop  d^ 

licat. 

Tin,  privative  particle,  in. 

Known,  connu.  Unknown,  inconnu. 
Skilful,  habUe.    TJnikilM,  inhabile. 

Under,  sous,  au-dessous. 

Officer,  officier.     Sub-officer,  sous- 

officier. 
To  bid,  ofirir.    To  underbid,  mh- 

offrir. 

Up,  en  haut 

To  stand,  se  tenir.    To  upstand,  se 

dresser. 
Land,  pays.    Upland,  pays  €leY€. 


ENGLISH  TERMINATIONS,  WITH  THEIR  CORRE- 
SPONDENTS IN  FRENCH. 


able — adorable,  favorable,  &c. 

ace — popidace,  place. 

age — courage,  outrage,  village. 

al — Tocal,  final,  national,  &c., 
and  in  a4jectiyes  ending  in  French 
in  el,  artificial,  artificiel ;  criminal, 
criminel ;  formal,  formd. 

ance — chance,  vengeance,  ignor- 
ance. 

ant — constant,  important,  in- 
stant 

ar---vulgar,  vulgaire;  popular, 
populaire,  &c.  It  corresponds  also 
to  ier,  in  familiar,  familier;  sin- 
gular, singulier. 

ary — contrary,  contraire ;  secon- 
dary, secondaire ;  salary,  salaire,  &c. 

ate— to  abdicate,  abdi^uer;  to 
indicate,  indiquer;  to  initiate,  ini- 
tier;    adyocate,  avocat;  candidate^ 


candidat ;  climate,  dimat ;  obstinate, 
obstin^ ;  moderate,  mod^r€. 

cle — corresponds  to  cle  or  CUle 
in  French.  Obstacle,  miracle, 
oracle.  Pellicle,  pellicule  ;  vehicle, 
v^hicule. 

cy — celibacy,  c^libat;  delicacy, 
d^licatesse ;  supremacy,  supr^macie  ; 
infancy,  enfance ;  demency,  d^- 
mence;  intimacy,  intimity ;  con- 
spiracy, con^iration,  &c. 

eer — engineer,  ing^nieur;  mus- 
keteer, mousquetaire ;  volunteer, 
volontaire,  &c. 

ence  —  innocence,  providence, 
silence,  science,  patience,  &c. 

ent  —  accent,  innocent,  urgent, 
talent,  patient,  &c. 

er — September,  septembre ;  Octo- 
ber, octobre  ;  sober,  sobre ;  order, 
ordre,    &c.      Gardener,    jardinier; 
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mercer,  mercier ;  officer,  officier,  &c. 
Geographer,  g^sraphe ;  philoso- 
pher,  philosophe,  &c. 

Oiy — ry.  Prudery,  pruderie  ; 
mockery,  moquerie,  &c.  Cavidi7, 
cayalene ;  penury,  p^nurie. 

6t — ralet,  bracelet,  billet,  violet, 
&c.  Comete,  trompette,  bayonnette, 
amulette,  are  reduced  to  comet, 
trumpet,  bayonet,  amulet  It  is 
often  translated  by  a  diminutiye 
in  French;  eagle,  aigle;  eaglet, 
aiglon. 

fy — to  rarify,  rar^fier ;  to  qualify, 
qualifier, 

g^aphy — is  changed  into  gra- 
phic.     Calligraphie,     lithograpnie, 
geographic,     &c.         Orthography,  ] 
makes  orthographe. 

lan.  —  corresponds    generally  to 

len.     Logician,  logicien;  optician, 
opticien,  &c. 

ible  —  invincible,  terrible,  flex- 
ible, possible,  &c. 

^C  —  cubic,  cubique  ;  metallic, 
m^tallique ;  botanic,  botanique ; 
music,  musique,  &c. 

ical — pontifical,  radical,  vertical, 
&c.  In  a  great  number  of  words 
it  corresponds  to  ique.  Magical, 
magique;  ironical,  ironique;  tragi- 
cal, tragique. 

ICS — mechanics,  mecanique ;  phy- 
sic, physique ;  mathematics,  mathe- 
matiques;  tactic,  tactique;  optics, 
optique. 

lee— office,  edifice,  police,  justice, 
&c. 

id — solid,  solide;  timid,  tipiide, 
&c. 

lie — docile,  fertile,  fragile,  &c. 

Uie  —  discipline,  machine,  &c. 
Aquiline,  aquilin ;  clandestine,  clan- 
destin ;  masculine,  masculin. 

ion  —  contagion,  vision,  coc^ml- 
sion,  invasion,  &c. 

ise— concise,  concis;  enterprise, 
entreprise,  &c.  Naturalise,  natural- 
iser ;  tyrannise,  tyranniser. 

ism — anglicism,  anglicisme ;  gal- 


licism,    gaUicisme;      sophism,    so- 
phisme,  &c. 

iflh. — to  abolish,  abolir ;  to  finish, 
finir ;  to  perish,  perir,  &c 

ist  —  sophist,  sophiste ;  fatalist, 
fataliste,  &c. 

ity — capacity,  capacite ;  solidity, 
solidity  ;  quality,  quality,  &c. 

ive — ^persuasive,  persuasif ;  pas- 
sive, passif ;  active,  actif,  &c. 

logy — analogy,  analogie;  my- 
thology, mythologie,  &c. 

ment  —  testament,  monument, 
regiment,  &c. 

OOn — bufibon,  bouffon ;  dragoon, 
dragon;  balloon,  ballon;  bassoon, 
basson,  &c. 

or — successor,  successeur ;  em- 
peror, empereur ;  terror,  terreur,  &c. 

ory — glory,  ^loire ;  illusory,  illu- 
soire ;  victory,  victoire  ;  history,  his- 
toire,  &c. 

ose  —  verbose,  verbeux ;  vene- 
nose,  ven^neux ;  rugose,  rugueux. 

our — candour,  candeur ;  rigour, 
rigueur ;  favour,  faveur,  &c. 

OUS  —  precious,  precieux ;  glo- 
rious, glorieux ;  delicious,  delicieux ; 
generous,  g^nereux,  &c.  In  some 
scientific  words,  OUS  is  replaced  by 
6  :  cetaceous,  c^tacl ;  cutaneous,  cu- 
tan^,  &c. 

ress  —  ambassadress,  ambassa- 
drice ;  actress,  actrice ;  benefactress, 
bienfaitrice ;  portress,  portiere. 

sis — basis,  base ;  synthesis,  syn- 
thase ;  ellipsis,  ellipse,  &c. 

ty — piety,  pi6t6;  difficulty,  dif- 
ficult^ ;  liberty,  liberty,  &c. 

ude — rectitude,  longitude,  grati- 
tude, aptitude,  &c. 

um — memorandum,  opium,  mil- 
lenium.  Asylum,  asile;  museum, 
mus^e;  apogeum,  apog6e. 

ure  —  verdure,  figure,  nature, 
culture,  &c. 

US  —  rebus,  sinus,  chorus,  &c 
Genius,  g^nie;  phosphorus,  phos- 
phore. 
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TRAITE  COMPLET  DU  GENRE  DES  SUBSTANTIFS, 

D'APRfeS  LEMARE. 

PROBLiME : 

Etant  donn6  un  mot  qttelconque  de  la  langue  uaueUe^^  dire  attssitdt,  satu 
recourir  au  dictionnairej  si  ce  mot  est  masculin  ou  feminin :  tel  e^t  le 
probl^me  que  nous  allons  complbtement  r^soudre. 

SOLUTION  : 

L'abb^  Girard,  le  p^re  Chiflet  et  I'abb^  L^vizac  ont  donn^  des  trait^s 
du  genre ;  mais  ces  trait^s  sent  extr^mement  incomplets.  II  n'est  pas  rare 
d'j  trouver  ce  d^solant  refrain:  Jlfaut  excepter  tel  ou  tel  mot^  et  autres 
que  V usage  apprendra,  D'ailleurs,  ils  sont  si  longs,  si  compliqu^s  de 
regies,  d' exceptions,  et  de  sur-exceptions,  que  ce  sont  comme  des  esp^ces  de 
labyrinthes  oi  Ton  se  perd. 

Urbain  Domergue,  dans  son  manuel  des  strangers,  a  cru  devoir  faire  le 
m^me  travail.  La  marche  qu'il  suit  est  claire  et  bien  ordonn^e.  II  montre 
non  seulement  le  genre  des  noms,  mais  il  y  joint  des  exemples  trbs-int^res- 
sants,  et  une  critique  fort  judicieuse.  H  a  consacr^  ^  ce  travail  170  pages 
in-8o,  ou  il  examine  successivement  pr^s  de  cina  cents  terminaisons. 

Le  genre  d' analyse  que  nous  nous  sommes  lait  nous  a  donne  d' autres 
mo^ens  d'arriver  au  m^me  r6sultat ;  et  quelques  pages  doivent  contenir  un 
traits  du  genre,  aussi  complet  qu'il  est  possible  de  le  d^sirer. 

On  pense  vulgairemeht  qu'il  n'y  a  que  Tusage  qui  puisse  donner  la  con- 
naissance  du  genre.  Mais  quelles  lenteurs  entraine  cette  voie,  et  h.  quelles 
hesitations  elle  condamne! 

On  dit  Que  les  Cbinois  les  plus  lettr^s  meurent  avant  d' avoir  su  tout 
Talphabet  de  leur  langue.  On  en  pent  dire  autant  des  Franqais  les  plus 
habiles,  par  rapport  au  genre  des  substantifs.  Mais  telle  est  la  puissance 
de  Tanalyse,  qu'apr^s  quelques  jours  d'excrcice  sur  notre  traite,  il  n'est  pas 
un  mot  dont  un  enfant  de  aouze  ans  ne  puisse  connaitre  le  genre. 

'  La  langue  usuelle  se  compose  de  tons  les  mots  contenus  dans  le  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  TAcaddmie.  Kos  regies  les  comprendront  tons,  excepts  quel- 
ques termes  d'omithologie,  d'ichthyologie,  d' anatomic  .  .  qui  s'apprennent 
avec  les  sciences  auxquelles  ils  appartiennent. 

Nous  suivrons  ici  comme  ailleurs  notre  division  accoutumde.  Le  1«' 
donAera  la  liste  des  mots  Isolds  ou  monog^nes ;  le  2«,  oligog^nes,  c'est-^i- 
dire  les  regies  particuli^res ;  3®,  les  regies  g6n6rales.  Ainsi,  lorsqu'un  mot 
quelconque  donn^  ne  sora  ni  dans  la  grande  liste  des  monogdnes,  ni  soumis 
k  I'une  des  rdgles  particulidres,  il  sera  jug6  polygine^  et  s'Icrira  selon  la 
grande  analogic. 


.A  ';^- 


^ 
^ 


4 


« 
« 


'  >4//7^,  jiH/i  |M/nr  Toif^aa  de  oe  Bom,  et  an  i^g;iii^  est  miKiilm :  am  aifk 
imfffiiufustf  I'indwre  ilait  un  aigle.  litOM  on  dit  fet  mglet  rmmmtMy  ttigk 
itnntritiUi. 

■  On  flit  ftu  plnnV] :  Un*y  a  point  de  Uddet  amoun.  Mais  an  siiigiilier 
amffur  ttni  niMtmYin  :  il  Ve»t  amri  an  plmiel  dans  oette  phrase :  Let  petit 
Amimm  mUiymi  atUaur  de  VSnui. 

^  Carpef  pariie  do  la  main,  est  mascolin ;  earpef  poisson,  es*  iSSminin. 
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caustique, 

o^notaphe, 

ceme, 

chairey  f. 

chambranle, 

chancre, 

change, 

chanson,  f. 

chanvre, 

chartre,  i, 

chattx,  f . 

chiffre, 

chwurme,  f. 

choBur, 

choree, 

chose/ 

ciboire, 

eicatricey  f. 

cidre, 

clerg6, 

cime,  f. 

cimeterre, 

cimetidre, 

cinabre, 

cippe, 

eirculatre,  f. 

cirqne, 

cistophore, 

clef,  f  . 

cloaque, 

cloison.  f  . 

coche  (voit,  d^eaiU), 

cochemar, 

cocyte, 

code, 

codicille, 

codille, 

coenr, 

coffre, 

collar, 

colloqne, 

collyre, 


oolosse, 

oolure, 

comble, 

comestible, 

comity, 

commerce, 

compte, 

compulfloire, 

comt6, 

conciMabule, 

conclave, 

concombre, 

concourme,  t, 

cdne, 

congre, 

conte, 

controle, 

corpnscule, 

coryphee, 

cdtl, 

cothnme, 

coude, 

couple,* 

cour,  f. 

coutume,  f  . 

crabe, 

cr&ne, 

crime,  f. 

crdpe,* 

cr^uscnle, 

crible, 

croiz,  f. 

cube, 

cuillier,  f. 

cuiason,  t, 

cnlte. 


cygne, 
cylmdre. 


J}. 


Danube, 
dartre,  t. 


dib&cle,  f. 

d^boire, 

d^calog^e, 

d6combres, 

d^crottoire,  t 

d6dale, 

d^lice,* 

d^lire, 

d^livre, 

€lent,  f. 

dentaire,  f. 

dentelaire,  f. 

d^shonneur, 

d^sordre, 

dextre,  f. 

diacode, 

dialecte, 

dialogue, 

didse, 

dime, 

diocdse, 

dis^ue, 

distique, 

dythyrambe, 

dividende, 

diyorce, 

dogue, 

domaine, 

dot,  f. 

doute, 

dragme,  t 


Eau,  f  . 
dbre, 

Scritoire,  f. 
icume,  t, 
ell^bore, 
^lys^e, 
^m^tique, 
empire. 


*  Quelque  chose,  ^niifiant  une  certaine  chose,  est  masculin :  quelque 
chose  m'est  arrivi.  Hors  de  1&,  il  est  du  f(6minin :  quelque  chose  ^U  ait 
faite. 

*  Couple  est  masculin,  lorsqu'il  d^signe  deux  dtres  unis  par  Tamour  ou 
le  manage :  voUd,  un  been*  couple.  Hors  de  1&,  on  dit :  Une  cwiple  d^ceufs, 
une  couple  de  chapons. 

*  Cripe,  sorte  d'^toffe,  est  masculin:  cripe,  sorte  de  p&te,  est  f(gminin. 

*  Diliee,  au  singulier,  est  masculin:  <fest  un  delice:  au  pluriel,  il  est 
£gminin :  ce  sont  tnes  plus  chires  dUiees. 

2  a 
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f. 


^pOogue, 


1 

^pt/ns,  f. 
^qaflibre, 
eqnmoxe, 

frysip^le. 


esdandre. 


estime^  f. 

^rangile,* 

eoj^orbe, 

eufrfiratey 

exemple, 

exergue, 

exode, 

exorde. 

F. 

Fafouy  f. 
famty  f. 

fauXf  oufaulxj  f. 
fenetrej  t. 


ile, 


fOK, 


fanm€y  L 
fimdre,' 

fiVtUy    L 

G. 

^onusoii)  I. 
genre, 

^0ll<,  f  . 

gingembie, 

girofle, 

gite, 

giTie  (^e2e»), 

glaire, 

glaive, 

^obole, 

golfe, 


liftk» 

As^c,  I. 

hSio^ope, 

h&niqilUre, 

h^miancfae, 

hdre, 

hi^roglyphe, 

Aittotne,  f. 

hombre, 

honnenr, 

horloge, 

horoscope, 

hudUy  f. 

AttUre,  f . 

hydaspe, 

hymen^ 


'  On  dit  d'une  fille  une  heUe  enfant,  et  d'nn  gar^on  un  hel  enfant, 

*  Evangile  est  toujours  masculin;  il  font  laisser  anx  enfims  die  choenr,  Ui 
demi^re  evckngile,  une  belle  hymne;  et  anx  maitres  d'^critnre,  de  bdle* 
exemples. 

*  Foudre  n'est  masculin  que  lorsqu'il  designe  un  foudre  de  guerre,  im 
foudre  d'Sloqitence:  pris  pour  la  foudre,  il  est  fi^minin,  sanf  le  droit  des 
podtes. 

*  Gent  est  toujours  f^minin  an  singnlier,  la  gent  (coUire.  An  plnriel,  il 
est  masculin  ou  feminin  selon  Tanalogie  des  phrases  suiyantes :  Vot  gem 
8ont  bavardsy  je  lea  ai  vus,  tous  cet  honnites  gens. 

Ces  bonnes  gens  sont  tous  bavards ;  toutes  Us  vieilles  gens  sont  son^ 
fonneux. 

*  Le  greffe  d'nn  tribunal,  la  greffe  d'un  arbre. 

*  Un  gxiide,  celui  ou  celle  qui  conduit.  //  est  on  elU  est  man  guide,  H 
y  a  une  guide^  qui  est  une  espdce  de  rSne. 
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hypallflge, 
hypMondre. 


iajuitice,  f. 
immilU,  f. 

intenoMe, 
iDterralle, 


fudiciaire,  t. 


Km,  f. 

We, 
lata,t. 

litht^hjta, 


himbes, 
limtrt,t.* 

ij/t^.  {tinttt 


Unge, 

laticlave, 

fMtre,t. 

lfyitinu,t. 

Initiqiie, 


mausol^, 


'  Uo  bean  lagvi  de  la  Cliiiiu     de  la  belie  lapa,  g 

*  (7n  livrt  kien  £r>C,  tine  Ih-re  dt  beam,  ou  idh 

*  Loutre,  oninial,  est  fi^minin     iouire,  chapeau,  e 

*  Xi  manche  itmt  inilrumeiil,  la  nuincAe  dun  hi 

'  JfeFCi  efit  raaaculin  dane  1e  aoits  de  remercicr. 
'  Made,  numiira  d'ftie,  nt  tnascuUn ;  moife,  Togi 

*  M/nffit,  ponlie,  Mt  maacn^D  ;  irinu/i,  g«iit,  est 

*  Uoult,  modde,  eat  nmacnlin  ;  moult,  pomson,  e 
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navire, 
nef,t 
neigSy  f. 
n^goce, 
nimbe, 
noixy  f. 
notice,  f. 
nombre, 
nuit,  f  . 

O. 

Oaxe, 

ob^lisque, 
OBuvre,* 

r, 

ombre  (Jeu), 

on,* 

ongle, 

opprobre, 

opuscle, 

orbe, 

ordre, 

orge,« 

OTale, 

otUrey  f. 


P. 


Pacte, 
pactole, 
page,  f. 
pa^e, 
jpatrcy  f. 


paixj  f. 

paiestrBy  t. 

palmcy  {.* 

pampre, 

panache, 

pancrace, 

pan^gyrique, 

pantographe, 

pantamimey  f. 

paradoxe, 

pan^raphe, 

paraUdle,* 

paraphe, 

paraplnie, 

parjure, 

pamasse, 

paroiy  f . 

party  f . 

parterre, 

pftti, 

patrimoine, 

peatty  f . 

paumey  f. 

p^cnle, 

p6cule, 

peigne, 

p^loponndse, 

Penates, 

pendule,* 

pdne, 

pentacorde, 

pentateuQue, 

perdrixy  I. 

p6rig6e, 


p^rin^, 

p^riode,' 

p^toine, 

permesse, 

personne,' 

pestey  f  . 

p<§tale, 

penple, 

phaxe, 

ph^nomdne, 

phoque, 

phosphore, 

pinde, 

pist€y  f. 

pitiS,  f. 

plagcy  t 

planifiphdre, 

plebiscite, 

pleura,  pi. 

plumey  f. 

podle,* 

poivre, 

poixy  f  . 

pole, 

policBy  f. 

polype, 

polypode, 

pomniBy  f. 

ponte  {terme  dejeu)y 

pore, 

porche, 

porphyre, 

portique, 

postSy  f.'« 


'  On  dit :  Le  grand  oeuvrSy  le  premier-ceuvre  de  GrStry  ;  et  une  bonne 
(Buvre. 

'  On  est  heuretix  quand  on  eat  hien  portant ;  on  est  hettreuae  quand  on 
eetfille  ;  on  est  igaux  quand  on  t^aime.  Voy.  dans  la  syntaxe  les  mots  on, 
genSy  ceuvrey  &c. 

'  Or  gey  d'aprds  Domergae,  et  son  Etymologic  hordeumy  est  tonjours 
masculin. 

*  Palmey  prix  de  la  yictoire ;  un  paXme,  mesure. 

^  On  dit :  Faire  parallile  entre  defix  chosesy  et  tirer  une  paralUhy  c^eet- 
&-dire  une  ligne  parall^le  &  une  autre. 

*  Pendulcy  poids  ]^ndu  &  une  verge  et  qui  se  meut,  est  masculin ;  jMn- 
duUy  sorte  d'horlo^e,  est  f6minin.  ' 

'  P^iodCy  demier  point  d!une  piriodey  est  masculin. 

•  Per  Sonne  n'est  m^content  de  sapersonne. 

•  Poiley  on  poile  n'est  f^minin  que  dans  \&poile  dfrire. 
*®  II  est  k  sonpostey  k  laposte  auz  lettres. 


> 
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ponce, 

pourpre/ 

poutrCf  f. 

pramey  f. 

pr^ambule, 

precepte, 

pr^cipit^, 

prdche, 

pr61ade, 

premiceSf  f.  pi. 

pr6texte,* 

primSf  f. 

prologae, 

prone, 

protocole, 

pygm^e, 

pylore, 

pyr^n^es. 

a. 

QuadragSnmey  f. 
qnadrille  {jeu), 
gtuuimodo,  f. 
qnateme, 
qninconce, 
quine. 

B. 

R&ble, 
roffCf  f. 
ramey  f. 
rancon,  f. 
rSfonnej  f. 
rdgne, 
r^gnle, 
rel&che,* 
remdde, 
rencontrey  f. 
renne, 
reproche, 
rfive, 


r^Tcrbdre, 

sourire. 

rhone, 

souris,* 

reinSf  f. 

spadille. 

risque, 

spondee. 

r61e. 

squelette, 

rouable, 

squirre. 

rouble. 

stade. 

stigmate. 

S. 

store, 

«#• 

subside. 

Sable, 

Sucre, 

sabre. 

surdent,  f. 

sacerdoce. 

symbole. 

sacre, 
serffe,  t. 

synode. 

scamandre. 

f 

scandale. 

X 

scmpnle. 

Tarse, 

tcrojulaire,  f. 
seigle, 

tArtare, 
t^l^graphe, 

teimey  f. 

telescope, 

s^natus-consulte. 

temple. 

s^pulcre. 

t^nare. 

sexe. 

teme, 

texts,  f.  (heure  ca- 

thyrse. 

noniale). 

tibre. 

signe, 
silence, 

tiffCy  f. 

timbre. 

simple  {plante), 

tintamarre. 

simulacre. 

tithymale. 

singe, 

toge,  f. 

sirvente. 

tonnerre, 

site. 

torse, 

socque. 

tour,V 

toif,  f . 

tOUXy  f. 

solde,* 

toxique. 

tomme,  f.' 

trait^. 

soUloque, 

frame,  f. 

songe. 

trifle. 

tottbreveste,  f. 

tribUy  f. 

souffle. 

trireme,  f. 

soufre. 

triomphe,* 

'  La  pourpre  ne  defend  pas  du  pourpre;  Toilk  du  beau  pourpre. 
'  C^sar  chercha  un  pritexte  pour  prendre  la  pritexte. 

*  Les  marins  disent:    Une  reldche,  comme  les  enfans  de  chceur,  une 
demise  Svangile,  &c. 

*  On  dit:  le  tolde  d'un  compte,  et  la  solde  de  I'arm^e. 

*  Dcrmir  un  somme ;  hors  de  Ik  il  est  f^minin. 

*  Souris,  petit  animal,  est  f^minin ;  aouris  pour  sourire  est  masculin. 
'  Tottr,  Edifice,  est  f6minin  ;  hors  de  k,  il  est  masculin. 

*  C'est  son  iriomphe  quand  il  joue  a  la  triomphei 
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trochiflquey 

trodne, 

tr6iie, 

trope, 

trophy 

tropiaoe, 

tronblei 

tourtrey  f. 

tube, 

tubercTile, 

tuilej  f. 

tumiiltey 

tuorbe, 

type. 


TT. 


Ulcere. 


V. 


Foriee,  f  . 

yase,* 

Tanderille, 

T^hicule, 

yentriciilei 

v«pre,« 

yerbe, 

yerre, 

veriUy  f. 

vette^  f. 

yegtibule, 

y^saye, 

yiatiqoe, 

vietimej  f. 


yide, 
vigiiej  t 
yignoble, 
yinaigre, 
yiolonoeUe, 
vw,  f. 
vitre,  f. 
voUge,  t, 
yiflcdre, 
yoile^* 
voix^  f  . 
yuhiibaire. 


Z. 


Zde, 
zodiaqae. 


'Ha  laiss^  tomber  un  vcue  dans  la  vote. 

*  Je  yooB  soubaite  le  bon  v^pre,  c'est-k-dire  le  bonsoir;  hon  de  U  on 
dit :  les  viprety  et  on  fi^minise  ce  mot :  les  vipret  ticiUennei, 

'  Voiley  seryant  k  cacber,  est  masculin ;  seryant  k  mouyoir,  il  est  ftgmixiin: 
voUit  un  beau  voile;  voguer  dpleinee  voUet. 
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II.  OLIGOGENES,  OU  REGLES  PARTICULIEEES, 

DONT  CHACUNB  dItBBMINE  LB  OBKBE  D'UN  OBOUPE  DB  8UB8TANTIF6. 


SONT  MASCULINE, 
Uapria  le  rapport  idiologique,^ 

Alexandre,  Ane,  et  antres  noms  ezprimant  des  objets  miles. 

Borisy  angey  gSnie,  cerUaurey  et  autres  noms  d^signant  des  objets  qu'on 
a  coutume  de  se  figurer  comme  mftles. 

CerUimey  grammey  stdre,  UtrSy  et  autres  noms  de  la  nomenclature  d6ci- 
male. 

Dimanchey  decembrey  vendSmtairCy  et  autres  noms  de  jours  et  de  mois. 

Etaifiy  manganiaBy  plaHney  et  autres  noms  de  m^taux  et  demi-m^taux.' 

FriiWy  hi^Uy  et  autres  noms  d'arbres  et  d'arbrisseaux.^ 

GruySre  {du),  du  malvoisie,  du  ngouviey  un  caehemirey  et  autres  noms 
de  lieux  employes  pour  exprimer  leurs  productions  de  genre  masculin, 
comme /roma^0,  vifi,  drapy  Sec* 

HuUiime  (&),  le  quantiimey  un  guadrtqiley  et  autres  adjectifs  pris  sub- 
stantiyement  pour  exprimer  une  partie  ou  un  multiple  d'un  tout. 

Iroquois  (it  sait  F),  le  bcugtiBy  et  autres  mots  designant  un  langage  ou 
idiome. 

Jaune  {le)y  le  rouge,  le  juste,  et  autres  adjectifs  pris  substantiyement  et 
abstractiyement  pour  designer  ce  qui  estjauney  &c. 

Coiffe-jaune  (tm),  un  eroe'en-jambey  et  autres  mots  composes  ou  le  mot 
principal  exprim^  ou  sous-entendu  est  masculin. 

>  L'immortel  r^formateur  de  lalangue  chimique,  qui  &it  tousles  m^taux 
du  genre  masculin,  n'excepte  point  le  platine. 

Get  oracle  est  plus  sQr  que  celui  de  Calchas.  . 

*  n  &ut  aussi  masculiner,  comme  Tobserre  M.  Butet,  tons  les  corps  dite 
^l^mentaires,  l^oxig^e,  Vhydrogeney  &c.,  et  les  composes  binaires,  comme 
les  eulfates  et  les  atUfUea^  les  nUratea  et  les  nitritesy  &c. 

'  Dans  notre  premidre  edition  nous  n'ayons  excepts  qrx^aubSpiney  Spine, 
roncBy  yeuse.  M.  Butet,  qui  nous  a  communique  son  trayail  encore  in^dit 
sur  le  genre,  et  dont  nous  empruntons  les  belles  rdgles  G  et  Y,  nous  a  fait 
ajouter  la  bimrdaine  et  la  viqne. 

*  Cette  regie  ne  serait  pomt  applicable  si  les  produits  6taient  fi^minins, 
comme  de  la  toiky  des  denteliee;  car  on  dit  de  la  belle  croUme,  une  belle 
valencienne. 
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Jjove-nunns  {un)  etmpe-p&U,  et  •ntret  mots  eonmwea  doat  le 
•ft  Terbe.i 

Manger  {US  le  baire,  un  car,  tm  m,  tm  qt^en  dira-4-cmf  eC  aaiics  mots 
oa  phnuet  ittMtantifi^  par  acadent. 

BAPPOBT  LKXIQUE. 

Ni-tre^  mtme-tre,  et  aatres  mots  en  ...  tbb.* 

Orif-ice^  et  aatres  mots  en ice. 

Preshy-tiref  et  aatres  mots  en tssk.* 

Cri-me^  dra-me,  et  aatres  mots  en  .  vs. 

Re-BtSy  et  aatres  mots  en sn. 

SU-ele,  miracle,  et  aatres  mots  en         .        .        .  ciiB. 

Tetri-toire,  et  aatres  mots  en toise. 

Uea-ge,  et  autres  mots  en ox. 

Volat-Ue,  conc'Uey  et-yle,  et  antres  en         .        .        .  ilk. 

SONT  FEMININS, 
D*apr^  le  rapport  ideologigue : 

Xantippef  AlecUmy  brebU,  et  autres  noms  d^signant  im  sexe  £§mmm. 
Yves  {la  Sainte)^  la  mi-aoHtj  la  mi-carimey  la  toua-eauU^et  antres  noms 
de  fete.* 

BAPPOBT  LEXIQUE. 

Artdi-tSf  aapiri-Uy  et  aatres  mots  en  ...  te.* 

Binidic-tioHy   combue-tiony  contusion^  conne-xion  et 

autres  mots  en  ....    tion,  sion,  xiok.* 

Comparai'tony  cloi-aon,  et  autres  mots  en  .        .  son.' 

DoU'leury  dou-ceuTy  et  autres  mots  en   •        .        .        .  eub.* 

*  L'Acad^mie,  contre  toute  analogic,  fait  du  f6minin  quelqnes-uns  deoei 
compoH^s,  tclB  (jue  patse'Vagey  paeee-pierrCy  perce-feuiUey  perce-nei^. 

*  iiC8  oxcoptions  8ont  fondues  dans  la  grande  liste  alphab^tique  des 
monogbncs. 

■  Artire  seul  est  excepts. 

*  M.  Butot  n'excepte  que  iVbe7,  eamavaly  Pdgue  ou  Pdquea,  jour  de  la 
r^flurroction  :  quand  Pdque  ou  P&quea  sera  venu,  Mais  au  ploriel  on  dit 
rdqttes  flettrieay  Pdques  close»y  faire  de  bonnes  Pdques;  la  P^que  des  Juifi 
est  toujours  du  fSminin. 

'  Los  seuls  masculins  sont  aparti,  arritiy  comitSy  comtS,  c6tiy  iti,  pdiiy 
prSoipitiy  ot  traits. 

*  II  n'y  a  de  masculins  que  bastion  et  scion. 

'  Bkuony  diapasony  gazon^  horizony  oison,  poison,  et  tison  sont  seals  mss- 
oulins. 

*  II  n'y  a  d'oxccpt^s  que  bonheury  chcmry  contr,  konneur,  labeuTy  malheufy 
pleur,  un  pleur  Stemel,  jBossubt. 
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m.  POLYGiOTSS,  OU  RfiGLES  OfiNERALES. 

Escalier,  et  antres  substantifis  non  termm^s  par  un  e  muet,  que  nous 
appelleFons  aonoriformesj  sont  mascnlins,  k  moins  qu'ils  ne  soient  compris 
dans  les  monog^nes  on  dans  les  otigog^nes. 

Feuilley  oublie,  embagety  et  antres  noms  terminus  par  nn  e  muet,  qne 
nons  appellerons  mutiformeay  sont  f^minins,  &  moins  qu'ilsne  soient  compris 
la  liste  des  monogbnes,  on  dans  les  regies  des  ol^ogdnes. 

MANliBE 

lyapprmdre  enpeu  dejoura  le  genre  de  toue  lee  evbetanttfs  fran^aie^ 
tTaprie  le  trait S  que  notu  venons  de  dormer. 

Nos  24,000  substantifs  y  sont  distribn^s  en  trois  ordres ; 

Savoir  :  l^  les  monog&neb,  qui  n'en  forment  pas  la  30«  partie ;  ^ 

20  Les  OLiooa&NES  on  groupes  de  mots,  soumis  &  desrdglespaiticulidres, 
an  nombre  de  28,  dont  les  vingt-quatre  premidres  sont  num6rot^s  depuis  A 
jusqu'it  T,  et  les  quatre  demidres  par  A,  B,  G,  D  bie.  lis  comprennent  un 
trds  grand  nombre  de  mots ; 

30  Les  POLYOiNifiB,  rhgUs  par  les  mots  eeccUier  etfeuille,  qui  forment  la 
trds-grande  majority  des  substantifs. 

Ire  OBSEBYATiON.  Toutes  les  rdgles  des  oligogdnes  fondres  sur  le  rapport 
id^ologique  sont  sans  exception,  et  n' exigent  jamais  le  recours  &  la  uste ; 
elles  sont  au  nombre  de  15. 

11^  OBSERVATION.  Les  rdgles  a,  b,  0,  d  6m,  quoique  fondles  sur  le  rapport 
lexique,  n' exigent  jamais  non  plus  le  recours  k  la  liste. 

IlJe  OBSEBYATION.  La  liste  si  effrayante  pent  etre  plus  ou  moins  r^duite 
en  cette  sorte  :  on  se  fait  dieter  tons  les  mots  de  cette  liste.  On  rejette, 
10  tons  les  mots  inutiles  ou  trop  pen  usit^s ;  2°  tons  ceux  dont  on  connait 
d^J&  le  genre ;  et  Ton  fait  des  autres  une  plus  ou  moins  petite  liste,  bientdt 
on  la  rait  encore  moindre.  Alors  il  ne  reste  plus  k  connaitre  que  les 
oli^og^nes  et  les  deux  rdgles  g^n^rales. 

l\^  OBSEBYATION.  Tous  Ics  oligos^ues  sout  montr^s  par  des  chefs  de 
file,  dont  Tordre  est  marque  par  celui  des  lettres  de  1' alphabet.  II  est  done 
toujours  facile  de  se  rappeler  toutes  leurs  regies,  en  parcourant  TA,  B,  C, 
TA  donne  Alexandre;  le  B,  Boree,  &c.;  le  G,  du  gruyere^  &c. ;  I'A  6m 
donne  Aridite,  &c. 

V«  OBSEBYATION.  Les  rdglcs  g^n^rales  des  polygenes  ne  pr^sentent 
d'id^es  positives  qu'autant  qu'on  connait  les  monogbnes  et  les  oligogbnes, 
et  qu'on  sait  que  le  mot  donn^  n'est  compris  ni  dans  les  uns  ni  dtuis  les 
autres. 

Par  exemple,  on  ne  sait  qu' e«ca/»er  est  masculin,  que^m^  est  fgminin, 
qu'autant  qu'ils  ne  sont  pas  dans  la  liste  des  monogenes,  et  qu'ils  ne  sont 
soumis  it  aucune  des  regies  particulibres  A,  B,  C,  1),  E,  F,  (i,  &c.  A,  B, 
C,  D  6w. 
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La  marche  one  nou  aToot  ndrie  est  done  la  senle  li^;itime.  A  qooi 
DOiif  eut  lerTiae  placer  en  tete  la  r^^g^n^rale?  UneteDei^glene8^;mfie 
jamais  rien  que  qnand  on  sait  les  r^^es  particiili^res  et  les  exeeptions  qm  y 
a«rog«nt.  I^  ch\mm  I.  ^os  eoart^  ^  toqooi.  de  eo^^oer^  ki 
mots  irr^gulien,  et  d'en  fonner  ime  liste  i  con^lter,  de  domner  ensoite  les 
r^^es  particolidres,  et  de finir  par  od  I'ona  tonjonrs cootnme  de  oommenoer. 

Boient  donntt  les  mots  sniTans,  dont  on  rent  saroir  le  genre :  eontagionj 
amulettej  SrabUj  pupUre,  mmigUrej  mi-cout,  ambition.  Jeeherdied'abord' 
dans  la  liste  des  monogdnes ;  j'y  trouTe  amulette  et  eontoffum^  je  ne  TtoB 
pas  plus  loin.  Dans  la  mMhode  contraire,  j'aorais  commence  par  la  r^le 
g^n^rale,  qui  m'eOt  enseign^  ^u'k  moins  d' exceptions,  eonioffion  est  da 
masculin,  et  amulette  dn  f^inm ;  j'aorais  done  6ti  oblige  de  oompnlser 
les  28  rbgles  particnli^res,  et  la  liste  des  monoe^nes. 

Les  autres  ayant  nn  genre  d^termin^  par  rid^logie,  on  n'^tant  point 
dans  liste  des  monogdnes,  je  cherche  dans  les  oligog^nes,  et  je  Tois  qn'sRABLS 
suit  le  genre  defrine;  pupitbb,  celui  de  nitre;  kinistebe,  celui  depret- 
bjftire ;  mi-aout,  celui  de  la  Sainte-Yvet ;  ambition,  celui  de  benedie- 
turn. 

Celui  qui  a  r^uit  et  poss^de  bien  cette  liste  est  pass^  maitredans  la  oon- 
naissance  des  genres.' 

*  On  nous  demander  a  pourquoi  nousn'ayons  pas  nous-m^mer^uit  cette 
liste.  C'est  que  tels  ou  teLs  mots  sont  inutiles  pour  les  uns,  et  utiles  pour  les 
autres ;  c'est  que  tel  n' ignore  de  toute  la  liste  que  le  genre  de  cinquante 
substantifs,  un  autre  en  ignore  le  double,  un  autre  le  triple,  &c.  £t  puis,  si 
nous  n'avions  pas  donn^  une  liste  compUte,  on  serait  rest^  dans  une  ^temdle 
inquietude,  ne  sachant  si  le  mot  donn^  deyait  ^tre  ou  ne  pas  etre  dans  la 
liste. 


BOOK  or  BBPBILENCE.— ACCIDZNGB  AND  TABLBt, 


LISTE 
DES  HOTS  IXS  PLDS  UBITka  oij  U.  LETTSK  H  ESI  ASPIKKE. 


Uabler,  et  K*  Adiylt,  puler  bean- 

coDP  ATefl  ortcptatjon, 
Haetau,  lucher,  bwhette. 
Uuhnns  (term  de  gnTUre,  ternu 

da  bUion). 

Hue  (cIStute). 

Ubio,  -eris  iea  charretien. 

Hulton. 

Hame  at  tei  dtiiji*. 

Hmin. 

Halcge,  ution  de  tirer  nn  balora. 

HMe  et «  d^Tii. 

Halcluit,  hal«ter. 

HaUiige,  diuit  dc  hiUIe. 

HsUeborde,  pique  gamii. 

HalliBT,    buuion  epuiaj    Cdoi    qui 

guide  une  hiille. 
fialoir,  IJeu  oii  sJclie  le  cIlanTra. 

uuu. 

Hunoo,  c*p4oe  ds  lit  nupendu. 

Hameau. 

Hmnche. 

Hangar. 
UanDOtoa. 
Ilanter,  frequcnlei 


Haque  '■ 


UuUeJ 


cavale   da 


Hantogn*  st  m*  cUriv^. 

Ham,    lien    dtttint    i    loger  d«i 

Hai^ei. 

Hardi  et  tet  dtiiitt. 

Harem,  lim  oi  mat  nnfermjea  lea 


Harmgoti 
Hvengen. 
Uai^eoi. 
Hanont,  plants, 


itriiH. 


HarnachemeDt. 
Bamacher. 

Harp  in,  croc  de  bataliei. 
HarpOD,  eipice  de  dord. 


HauMs  et  Ml  dMite. 

Haii»e-«aL 

Hant. 


Uautbord,  noia  qae  I'oa  donne  aux 

grandB  voisseauit. 
BautHJo-chaiuses. 
UsuU-contro,  termo  de  miuiqiie. 
Haule-lice,  fufarique  de  tapioetiea. 
Uaale-paia. 
Hauteae. 
HautaoT. 
Hire,  pUe  et  UBgari. 


[tBimt  de 


ne). 


nonce  hanir). 

Hfrnut,  officier  d'un  priuse  on  d'lm 

^lat  souyernin. 
Hate  (terme  de  mipria). 

HtriBon. 
Hemiaire. 
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H^ron. 

H6ro« 

Hene  et  ses  d^riT^s. 

H6tre.  grand  arbre. 

Hibou. 

Hio,  principale  difficult^  d'une  af- 

fidre. 
Hideiisement. 
Hideux. 
Hie,  Borte  d'instroment  dont  on  se 

sert  ponr  enfoncer  lea  par^. 
Hi^rarchie. 
Hisser. 
Hochet. 
Hola. 

Homard,  ffrosse  ^revisse  de  mer. 
Hongre,  cQeval  cMtre. 
Honnir,  bafouer. 
Honte  et  ses  deriy^. 
Hoquet. 

Hoqueton,  archer. 
Horde,  peuple  de  Tartares  errans 
Horion,  coup  rude  d^harg^  sur  la 

t^te  ou  sur  les  ^paules. 
Hors. 
Hotte. 
Hott^e. 

Hottentot,  habitant  de  TAfiique. 
Houblon  et  ses  d^riv^s. 


Houe,  instrument  ponr  remuer  la 

Houille.  [terre. 

Houle,  yague  apr^  la  temp^te. 

Houlette. 

Houleux  (terme  de  marine). 

Houppe. 

Houpnelande. 

Houraage,  maqonnage  grossier. 

Hourvari  (terme  de  cheese). 

Houspiller. 

Honssaie,  lien  ou  il  croH  beancoup 

de  houx. 
Houssard  ou  hussard. 
Honsse  et  ses  d^riT^ 
Houssine. 
Houssoir. 
Houx,  arbre. 
Hoyau,  sorte  de  houe. 
Huche,  grand  coffre. 
Hu^  et  ses  d^riv^s. 
Huguenot,  ealTiniste. 
Humer. 
Hune,  hunier,  gu^rite  au  hant  d'nn 

m&t. 
Huppe,  hupp4. 
Hure. 
Hurlement. 
Hurler. 
Hutte,  se  hutter. 
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SYNTAX. 


1.  ADJECTIVE.  Syntax  of  I 
qualificative.  —  Agreement  of 
the  adiectiye  with  a  substantiye. — 
The  acgectiye  agrees  in  gender  and 
numbtf  with  the  noun  which  it 
Qualifies:  Grand  homtiMf  grande 
jemme  ;  and  that  agreement  takes 
{dace  even  when  the  adjective  is 
separated  from  the  noun  by  other 
words :   Let  iif  clinations  qui  aont 

BONNES. 

—  With  several  substan- 
tives of  the   same  gander. 

When  an  adjective  is  preceded  or 
followed  by  substantives  united  by 
etf  it  is  generally  put  in  the  plural : 
L'oreilU  et  la  voixfausses. 

2.  — With  several  substan- 
tives of  different  genders. 
Such  adjective  must  be  put  in  the 
plural  masc.,  whether  it  precede  or 
follow  the  substantive,  or  be  separat- 
ed from  them  by  a  verb.  Taste  re- 
quires sometimes  that  the  masculine 
substantive  should  be  put  before  the 
feminine :  Une  noblesse  et  un  gout 
PA&FAiTS,  not  un  gout  et  une 
NOBLESSE  PARFAiTS,  which  jars. 

3.  —  And  two  substantives 
united  or  not  by  et.    it  agrees 

sometimes  with  the  last  substantive, 
Ist  when  the  substantives  are 
synonymous,  or  when  the  writer 
wishes  to  qualify  the  last :  Un  talent^ 
U1M  kabiietS  peu  commune;  les 
pieds  et  la  tete  nue ;  2^  whenever 
there  is  gradation  in  the  words :  Le 
/eVf  le  bandeaUf  la  flamme  est  toute 
prite;  or  when  the  mind  is  more 
especially  impressed  by  the  last 
substantive.  In  every  instance  the 
adjective  is  understood  after  each 
substantive. 


4.  —  Which  only  refer  to 
the  last  substantive. — When 
an  adjective,  preceded  hj  two  or 
seyeral  substantives  united  by  «<,  only 
qualifies  the  last,  there  is  no  ellipsis, 
and  the  adjective  remains  in  the 
singular :  Un  habit  et  un  pantalon 
blanc  ;  un  bouquet  et  un  vase  dori, 

5.  —  Preceded  by  several 

substantives    separated   by 

OU. — It  agrees  with  the  last  sub- 
stantive, when  the  writer  only  wishes 
to  qualify  one  of  them ;  it  agrees  with 
the  two  substantives,  when  the  quali- 
fication applies  to  two  objects,  two 
persons,  lo  Cest  un  homme  ou  uns 
femme  noyee.  2o  On  demande  un 
homme  ou  une  femme  Aals. 

6.  — Peculiarities  of:— lo 
L'Eglise  grecque  et  rl)glise  latine; 
2o  T£glu>e  grecque  et  la  ladne; 
3°  I'EgUse  grecque  et  latine;  4^ 
les  i^^glises  grecque  et  latine.  These 
four  locutions  are  adopted. 

7.  —  ^ualii^^g  the  first 
or  the  second  substantive. 

An  adjective  may  qualify  sometimes 
the  first,  sometimes  the  'second,  of 
several  substantives  united  by  de  ;  it 
depends  entirely  on  the  choice  of  the 
substantive,  which  is  to  bear  the 
modification:  Des  anneaux  d^or 
MASSIF ;  des  anneaux  d'or  leobbs  ; 
six  paires  de  bas  de  soie  blancs  ; 
des  troupes  d'hommes  Ytrvs 
d' habits  de  guerre. 

8.  —  Preceded  by  several 
substantives  separated  by— 
ainsi  que,  conune,  avec, 
aussi  bien  que,  de  m^nie  quo, 
non  plus  que. — it  agrees  with 
the  firat  only  when  tiie  object  is  to 
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make  acoxnpariflon,  ortopointout  a  blexj-olaib  (of  the  colour  called 

means;    Le  capitaine,  aveo  ctn-  light  blue). 

quantehommeStiriLiTTiLRVKxvate  16.    Compound    —    ivres- 

rendre  maitre  de  la  mile.    Uncapi-  morts,  dead-drunk:   nouyeaux- 

tatne,  avec  ctn^uante  hommee  gui  nIs,  new-born,  &c.-When  the  first 

itaumt   venus    pour    saw>er  Elie,  reniinsinyariible^itisconaideredag 

purent  c<m8um6»  par  le  feu  du  ^  ^^^^^  .   j^  ^^  ^yj,^  ,^^ 

^**i*         _,                       T        .  VI  veathfUe  de*  Negree ;  2o   Lee  nou- 

y-  —  *7^>     ^*®*       Invariable  veaux  cww /wr«n<  Wen  recue, 

1^^^^^.'^;^t,  IT-  Of^^  of  -  with  tl»e 

Feu  ma  sceur^  my  late  sister;    la  word  air.— £Zte  a  Vair  campa- 

/ew  rctn«,  the  late  queen.  onabd  (though  she  Utcs  in  a  town, 

10.  —  Nu,  naked,  bare.  —  Nu-  *^«  ^"  "*®  appearance  of  a  country- 

mc£fo,owd»-nt«,  barefoot:    nu^tite,  ^^oman),  Elle  a  Patr  campagnarde 

Ute-nue,  bare-headed.  C^^®  shows  that  die  is  a  countrjr- 

ll.--Demi,half.-Z7n..d«n;.  ra?;;S^eem^en?is1i':S::rd:S'cr^^ 

Ueue.  half  a  leairue:    une  Iteue  et  "^»'' »»*'''^"*^"^«  "*  "*^^**'~'*'"  "'"^ 

»««*•«,  u(UA  •  ««w5u« ,    WW*  »*^*w  «'•'  orood  taste.    We  do  not  say,  avoir 

denuef  one  league  and  a  half;  une  %^  rZ^'  «Jj V^  inJl.  kJ*  T«2irl 

.   .^2.  --.^a««6,    excepts,    Ci-  EUe parait  bosaue. 

jomt,  d-inOuB,  y  compns,  ^g  __  variable     when    it 

franc  de  port,  mi-,  BupposS,  modifies  a  substantive,  and 

do  not  vary  when  they  precede  the    . .  ,  ,^   .j.^^   za.  ,^Jax4x^^ 

substantive,  and  agree   when  put  invariable   when  it  modifies 

after  it:  Vous  trouverez  ci- joint  la  a  verb  : — Lee  Polonaia  ne  trouvent 

note,  you  will  find  the  note  herein  pat  Vhuile  bonne,  ei  elle  ne  sent  bien 

enclosed ;  dane  la  note  ci-jointe,  in  fobt,  Poles  do  not  think  oil  good 

the  enclosed  letter.  unless  it  has  a  strong  smell.    Vette 

13.  Frodb.e,  possible :  B  liqueur  tent  ^««-maut;aM,  this  liquor 

iua  le  plus  d'hommee  possible,  he  smells  offensive. 

killed  as  many  men  as  he  could.  19.  Place  of —  Thepronominai 

Tone  lee  monstree  possibles  «« rtf-  a^ective    generally     precedes    the 

duieent  H  troie'ckutee,  all  possible  noun,  with  the  exception  of  queU 

monsters  are  reduced  to  three  claMCs.  coivjue :   Une  table  quelconmte,  une 

Used    as    adverbs,    they     do   not  raieon  quelconque,  any  table,  any 

agree.  reason  whatever. 

14.  —  In  appearance,  and  20.  The  numeral  _  generally 
invariable  substantive  in  precedes  its  substantives,  except  in 
reaUty :  —  VStu  d'une  robe  vio-  "j^  *>f  quotations :  -  L«  premier 
LETTE.  Lee  eouleure  du  caeque  If pr e,  le  second  hwe  ;  hvre  premier , 
«on<  AUBOBE.  F»o&««  is  a  real  id-  j^we  aecond,  book  first,  book  second, 
jective,  and  it  agrees  with  the  sub-  J^«  numeral  adjective  uniformly 
stantive.  ^wr^^  ought  to  remain  fcUows  proper  names ;  CAar/e*  ^e- 
invariable ;  because  it  is  a  substan-  '"•T*  ^'"(f »  *>«««; 

tive,  and  makes  a  part  of  a  qualifi-  ^^'  veroal  —  formed  from  the 

cative    and     elliptical     expression,  present  participle  generaUy  follows 

which  means  de  /a  coiUeur  aurore,  t^e  substantives  x^Une  personne  s6- 

15.  Compound— bleu-clair,  duisanUy  an  attractive  person ;  ex- 

gris.obscur,&c.-Thetwoadjec.  %'^^!S?fi      f^rm^  ^r.  iY.. 

tives  vary  when  they  quaUfy  both  *^-  Ji-^c^  formed  from  the 

the  substantives  to  wlilcK  the/refer :  P"*  partipiple  follows  its  noun ;-  Un 

Dee     cheveux      chatains-bbxjns.  ^^o      *"«n.'  -u 

Etqfea  bleues-claibes  (of  a  blue  ^^'  —  Which   express  ge- 

colour  and  a  light  tissue.)    Etoffee  neral  qualities,  originating  in  the 


luttBre  of  Uw  thiiifs  themietTU, 
generally  precede  l£o  aoim  they  I 
quality,  wbtn  Che  intentian  of  the 
■peaJcer  is  to  identiij  them  with  the 

ion  /lomme,  una  pelile  femmt. 
Tlim  we  Bay  honnHe  homme  of  one, 
who  poiBosMs  all  the  wUd  qualitiei 
that  coosCitute  an  estimable  chaiae- 
ter,  and  Aomme  honiiiU  uf  one,  who 
nems  anuoua  to  pleaae  by  his  polite- 

24.  —  In  the  l&ngu&ge  of 
pMsion,  odnuratio      ~    ~"~ 

^aerally  precedea  the 
mdchant     hommtf     un«    mauiwHp 
ftmnu :     quelle     triitt    opvraiion ! 
quelttjoliffilU  • 

25.  —  Which.  Bometiinei 
precede  and  sometiioea  fol- 
low the  noun.  There  mnit  be 
•ame  analogy  between  Che  sdjectiTe 
and  the  noun,  to  admit  of  the  former 
Oonitruction ;  thui  we  cannot  my 
wn  tag»  homm*,  because  homme 
doea  not  neceaaajily  infer  any  idea  of 
wisdom,  though  we  can  aay  m  t»gt 
magiMlralt  both  upon  a  principle  of 
analogy    nd  harmony. 

26.  —  Expreaaing  a  quality- 
n&tural  to  th*  noun  may  be 
placed  before  it : — Bon  ctn. 

27.  —  SzpreBmmg  acci- 
dental quality  fotlowB  the  noun : 
—  Vin  roage.  If  another  adjectiTO  or 
any  additional  circumstance  accotn- 

enjthe  firstclaBSof  adjectiTes,  they 
th  generally  follow  the  noun:  Une 
belteville,U7HvilhlMilleet9rande.  If, 
howeier,  both  adjeotiTos  are  equally 
io  harmony  with  the  idea  eipressetl 
by  the  noun,  they  both  may  precede 
it ;  Un  illuttrt  tt  grave  auttur, 
though  we  cannot  aay  wt  iUuttre 
«t  clatikiite  auteur,  because  claiiiqui 
beara  no  aeeeaaary  aduiity  with  thi 

28.  Buoh  adjectiTeB  as  de- 
note the  impreeBionmade  on 
MM  by  external  ot^ects  QCTei 
precede  the  noun :  Du  via  blaiK 
When  we  aay  une   noire  trahiion 


-  Whioh  expreaa  the 


form  of  objoota  aneir  praotda 
the  noun :   Vn»  taiU  earret. 

30.  —  Which  pexfbnn  he 
part  of  Bubstantive  Darei  pn- 
ceda  the  noun :  Pomp*  royaJa  (of  a 
liing). 

31.  — Expressing  the  point 
of  view  in  which  ire  conaidar 
thin^  and  persona  omr  pn- 
«da  the  noun:  (7tw  HUtUtcnrmt. 
We  say,  Itoh  morlellai  linH,  bitt 
tnortelit  put  in  Ulb  aeoM  of  (arfiWi 

"2.  ~  Ezpreaainytheitate 

aituation  of  pamma  and 

thin^,  or  habita,  n«Terpree«de 

the  noun :     Vn  Aomaia'  eatmi;  d> 

ekampagmglaci. 

"1.  —  Expreasing  outward 
accidental    ^n  n^  Ifl  AaHftn 

follow  the  noun  i  Ua  homiKt  bmu; 
un  KUtl  garni. 

34.  —  Kerely  diatiugvidf 
ing    objects    by    genua    or 

■peoiea  always  follow  the  noun:  Th 
animai  raUonm^lt,  im  homms  noir, 
luu  modt  anglait*,  un  vtri*  aCUf. 
36.  —  ToUowed  by  i: 
Ptomft,  agrlable,  cA«r,  favonik, 
'  iplnelraSe,  oduux,  •  "  *' 
— ■'-   -'lumiible,  enctin,  « 


faeiU,  xHieniible,  i , , 

amfbrme,  formidadle,  tuBuMi, 
nget,  dipdte,  inouintrnWe,  prapi, 
aitentif,  fanatt,  ctrntTain,  nhN*, 
propice,  anterieur,  aUi,  iniit- 
peiuablt,  atcautum^,  ardent,  exact, 
nuitiile,  redoutaile,  poetcrivr, 
nicetiatrt,  ban, 

36.  —  Followed    by    da: 

Digne,  plein,  M^brent,  eedaee, 
glorieuXj  Jatigu^,  r■aeaani^  adteni, 
jaloux,  iniiigne,  rempli,  entiita, 
exempt,  hontma,  tamei,  taigmat, 
iloigni,  ientprri,  amtmt,  tapMi, 
ambiliettx,  fier,  compUce,  lot,  tir, 
avide,  agtigi,  miconttnt,  wteapablt, 
impatient,  fou,  ivTe,  vietime,  oitU, 

37.  —  Preoeded  by  il  est 

require  DE.    It  ett  betm  dejmn  da 

bien.  II  ett  utile  de  voyactr.  It 
eit  cruel  de  iuer  ton  wniiJsUB. 

38.  Two  a^joctivea  pre' 
ceding  a  substantive,  and 
raqninng  diilfarent  preposi- 
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tions. — ^A  sulMtantive  may  follow 
two  adiectiTes,  provided  the!^  are 
gayemed  by  the  same  preposition. 
When  the  preposition  differs,  each  ad- 
jective must  be  followed  by  the  pre- 
position it  requires.  Cepere  eat  wtUe 
et  cher  a  aafimiUe.  You  could  not 
say,  Ce  pere  est  utile  et  chert  de  aa 
famiUef  but  ee  pere  eat  utile  it  aa 
famille  et  en  eat  che&i.  This  father 
is  useful  to  his  fiunily,  and  is  beloved 
by  them. 

39.  Formation  of  the  de- 
gree of  coznpariBon  in  the — 

(A 4^^®<^®<^  ^7  ^® 

plus,    le    mieux,   le  znoins. 

If  le  modi^^  a  substantive,  it  varies ; 
if  it  modirjr  an  adjective  or  a  par- 
ticiple, it  is  uncLuigeable.  Lea 
livrea  les  plus  aobeables  et  les 
pltu  utiles.  Lea  livrea  qui  vaua 
aont  LE  PLUS  agr^ables. 

40.  —  Which  do  not  admit 
comparison.  Such  are  those 
which  express  an  absolute  quality,  as, 
divin^  etemelf  exeellentf  extreme, 
suprSme,  imtnenaef  premier j  &e. 

DEMONSTRATIVE  AD- 
JECTIVES. Ce,  followed 
by  substantives  or  adjec- 
tives. Ce  ouffht  to  be  repeated 
before  every  suMtantive  and  every 
adjective.  But  if  the  adjectives  re- 
fer to  one  single  noim,  ee  will  be  ex- 
pressed once  only.  Je  prenda  ces 
tables  et  ces  chaises;  ces  bons  et 
CES  mauvais  conseils;  ce  sot  et 
prieieux  jargon. 

yXTMEBAL  ADJEC- 
TIVES. 1.  Cardinal  numeral  ad- 
jectives are  invariable,  except  un, 
which  makes  une  in  the  feminine, 
and,  with  the  article,  les  uns,  Us 
vnes, 

2.  Numeral  adjectives  called  ordi- 
nal have  the  two  genders  and  nimi- 
bers. 

3.  Vingt  and  cent  remain 
invariable  when  they  mark  20  or 
100  units,  or  when  tney  are  multi- 
plied by  a  nimiber,  and  followed  by 
another.  But  they  take  the  mark  of 
plural,  if  being  multiplied  they  are 
not  followed  by  a  numeral  adjective. 

2  B 


J*ai  sept  cents  franca;  en  Van  sept 
cent;  vingt  sous;  quatre  vingts ; 
quatre  vingts  hommea  ;  quatre  vingt 
deux. 

4.  Mille  is  invariable ;  but  mtZfej 
a  mile,  is  a  common  substantive. 
Mil  is  used  in  the  computation  of 
the  years  of  our  era.  L*an  mil  huit 
cent  troia.  But  in  mentioning  an 
epoch  anterior  to  the  Christian 
era,  or  nosterior  to  our  own,*  we 
write  mille.  Van  deux  mille  de  la 
criation. 

5.  Douzaine,  miUier,  cen- 
taine,  million,  &c.,  are  substaur 
tives. 

6.  Cardinal  adjectives  are 
used  instead  cf  ordinal  adjectives, 
in  speaking  of  an  individual  in  the 
series  of  Kings,  &c. :  Louis  ome, 
Charlea  douze^  &c.  But  we  say, 
Franfoia  premier  ;  and  in  speaking 
of  Charles  the  V.,  Charlea  Quint; 
and  the  pope  Sixtus  the  Y.,  Sixte 
Quint,  The  cardinal  adjective  is 
used  for  a  date :  Le  huit  mat ;  but 
we  8ay,  le  premier  mai. 

7.  Tin  is  repeated  before  two  or 
more  substantives  united  by  et, 
imless  it  points  out  two  qualities  in- 
herent in  one  person.  Un  roi  et  un 
empereur  ;  un  empereur  et  roi. 

8.  Tin  is  repeated  or  left  out 
vrith  two  substantives  imited  by  ou. 
If  we  want  to  point  out  two  or 
more  distinct  things,  we  repeat 
UN  ;  if  we  only  single  out  one  thing, 
it  ought  not  to  be  repeated.  On 
e^pu  trouver  un  Polybe,  vn  Dio- 
dore,  ou  un  Plutarque  plus  com- 
plets  que  nous  ne  les  avons.  II  y  a 
aurdessus  de  aeapoila  un  dxtvet  ou 
FEUTEE  trea-doux. 

9.  Tin  with  two  adjectives 
united  by  bt.  It  is  repeated  in 
speaking  of  two  things.  II  y  a  UN 
Iwn  et  UN  mauvaia  go{Ui  there  is  a 
good  taste  and  a  bad  taste. 

10.  Tin  with  two  adjectives 
united  by  ou.  Same  principle  as 
before.  Peu  lui  importe  une  bonne 
ou  UNE  mauvaiae  adminiatration. 
Soua  UN  prince  faible  ou  peu 
laborieux. 

11.  TJHj  une,  are  used  or  sup- 
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prated,  as  teste  decides,  before  a 
substantive  preceded  by  an  a4jec» 
tive.  Aprh  vn  mur  examen  ;  apret 
mur  examen.  Ceei  est  <fun  meiueur 
ffoiit ;  cela  n*ett  pa»  d^ excellent  gout. 

12.  L'mi    de,    and  un  de. 

IJn  de  is  used  to  express  unity  pure 
aiid  simple ;  and  l'un  db  where,  be- 
sides that  unity,  we  want  to  give  an 
idea  of  determination.  Cinna,  un 
de  sea  lieutenants^  se  rendit  a 
Rome.  RousseaUf  l'un  des  tcrivains 
lesplua  eloguents  du  18«  siicle. 

13.  L'un  de,  un  de,  when  the 
sentence  is  not  incidental.  IJne 
de  mes  chances  ctait  d^  avoir  dans 
mes  liaisons  des  femmes  auteurs.  La 
perte  cruelle  de  l*un  des  auteurs  de 
mes  jours. 

Apj^CTTVEB  (POSSESS- 
IVE). 1.  — before  substantiyes, 
united  by  et.  Ressemblez  a  Yos 
peres  et  meres.  EUe  a  perdu  bon 
^i^e  ET  BA  mere.  The  repetition 
implies  distinction. 

—  before  substantives  united  by 
ou.  When  the  substantives  repre- 
sent different  objects,  the  pronoun  is 
repeated.  Sa  moderation  ou  SA 
Constance.  Leubs  camarades  ou 
amis. 

2.  —  with  two  adjectives  united 
by  et.  Same  principle  as  above. 
•ravais  it  coew  la  publication  de 
mon  dernier  et  metlleur  ouvrage. 
Ma  bonne  et  ma  mauvaise  humeur. 

3.  —  with  two  a4jectiyes  tmited 
by  ou.  Notre  bonne  ou  notre 
mauvaise  fortune  depend  de  notre 
conduite.  Chacun  sera  jugi  selon 
ses  bonnes  ou  mauvaises  ceuvres. 

4.  —  Leur,  adjective.  Leur, 
pronoun.  Leur,  adjective,  is  united 
to  substantives,  and  in  the  plural 
takes  the  s.  Leur,  pronoun,  precedes 
the  verb,  except  in  the  imperative ; 
it  never  takes  the  s.  En  usurpant 
vos  avantoffeSj  elles  abandonnent  les 
LEURs.  En  leur  peiffna$it  les  hom- 
mest  peignez'les  leur  tels  quails 
sont. 

6.  —  Use  of  the  article,  or  the. 
J*ai  tnal  a  la  tete^  au  bras^  &c.  Here 
the  personal  pronoun  is  suflicient  to 
mark,  that  in  speaking  of  any  part  of 
the  body  the  use  of  the  pronoun 


would  be  redundant.  But  in  speak- 
inff  of  a  part  of  the  body  usually 
aching,  the  possesdve  adjective  >• 
used:  uon  bras  me  fait  mat. 

6.  —  Son,  sa,  aes,  lenr, 
leurs  are  used  instead  of  en, 
when  the  substantives  which  they 
define  refer  to  proper  names  or  per* 
sonified  objects.  If  they  refer  to 
names  of  things,  they  must  be  de- 
fined by  fe,  la,  les.  La  Joie  ds 
Vhomme  rend  ba  vte  phu  lonaus. 
L*auteur  d'un  bienfait  est  cehu  gui 
EN  recueille  lb  f&uit  Ispku  donx. 

7.  —  Mon,  ton,  son,  or 
mien,  tien,  sien,  preceded  bw 
UN.  II  y  a  des  poulets  auiour  as 
MA  maison.  Au  travers  d'un  mibk 
pr£  certain  dnon  passait.  This  last 
form  is  familiar  and  jocose. 

8.  —  Le  mien,  le  tien,  Ac 
Compared  with  mien,  tien,  Ae. 
Mon  erreur  sera  la  miennb.  O  Un, 
9*i*un  instant  fosai  appeler  miennb. 
This  last  turn  is  eitner  emphatiesl 
or  jocose. 

OBJECTIVES  (DSmEFl- 
mrS).  1.  Tout  agrees  wtdi 
the  substantive  which  it  defines, 
and  with  the  pronouns,  noue,  vous, 
eux,  elles,  le,  la,  les,  ceei,  cela,  k 
notre,  &c.  Tout  Vunivers,  touts  U 
terre,  tous  les  Jours,  toutes  les  Joist; 
tous  les  votres,  tous  lee  miens  ;  nous 
tous,  eux  tous  ;  totis  ceux-ci,  &e. 

2.  —  Tout  is  invariable  when 
it  signifies  entirely,  except  befors  s 
feminine  adjective  beginning  with  s 
consonant  or  h  mute.  EUe  e^  tout 
entiere  a  son  ouvrage.  EUeestTOxm 
fanee.  EUe  est  tout  heureim. 
EUe  est  tout  honteuse.  •  EUes  sont 
tuutes  rouges.  lis  sont  tout 
oreilles. 

3.  —  Tout  before  autre 
remains  invariable  when  it  may  be 
translated  by  entirely,  1»  Voui 
miritez  une  tout  autre  destut^ 
You  deserve  a  destiny  (auteb  ds 
tout  point)  different  in  every  re- 
spect Irom  that  in  whidi  you  are. 
2o  Telle  est  ma  methode,  et  U 
faudrait  la  pr^ferer  a  tout 
AUTKE,  Such  is  my  method,  and 
you  should  prefer  it  (d  touts  (xe- 
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thode)  autre  que  la  mienne)  to 
eTery  other  method  but  mine. 

4.  —  Tout,  signifying  chaque, 
takes  the  gender  of  the  noun  which 
follows  it,  when  it  marks  distribution, 
as  chague :  En  tout  lieu,  which  is 
equal  to  dans  choffue  lieu.  When  it 
expresses  generahty,  totality,  as,  en 
tous  lietix,  which  means  dans  tous 
lea  lieux,  it  agrees  with  the  follow- 
ing substantives,  before  which  the 
article  lee  is  understood:  En  tout 
genre  ;  de  tous  genres, 

—  Tout  ce  qui,  tout  ce  que, 
are  translated  by  all  that,  or  every- 
thing  which.  Tout  ce  qui  plait 
n* est  pas  bon,  all  that  pleases  is  not 
good.  TotU  ce  que  vous  demandez, 
je  vous  le  donne,  everything  that 
you  ask,  I  give  you. 

—  Tout  corresponds  also  to 
anything,  everything^  all  things. 
Tout  va  bien,  everything  goes  on 
smoothly. 

5.^ —  Tout,  referring  to  a  sub- 
stantive already  expressed,  can  be 
used  with  an  ellipsis  of  that  noun, 
but  in  agreeing  with  it  in  gender 
and  number.  Il  en  est  des  hommes 
wmme  des  plus  vils  animaux,  totis 
peuvent  nuire,  it  is  with  men  as 
with  the  vilest  animals,  all  can  be 
hurtful. 

6.  —  Tout,  taken  substantively. 
Z.6  tout  est  plus  grand  que  la  partte. 
In  that  sense  we  say,  des  touts, 

7.  —  Tout,  before  several  sub- 
stantives or  adjectives.  No  precise 
rule  as  to  its  repetition:  analogy 
and  synonymy  must  be  consulted, 
but  taste  decides.  Tout  le  del  et  la 
terre,  Tous  les  rois  et  les  peuples. 
Tous  les  soldats  et  tous  les  offieiers. 

8.  —  Tout,  before  the  name  of 
a  town.  Tout  Rome  est  desoU, 
^construe :  tout  le  pevple  de  Borne 
est  dtsol^.  If  the  name  is  preceded 
by  the  article,  the  feminine  should 
be  used :  toute  la  superbe  Borne, 

9.  —  Tous  deux,  and  tous 

les  deux;   both   are  used  indis- 
criminately by  the  best  authors. 

10.  —  Plusieurs,  sevetal, pre- 
cede the  substantive. 

11.  —  Chaque,  each,  is  used 
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before  a  substantive.  It  is  of  both 
genders,  and  has  no  plural,  t  Chaque 
tivre ;  chaque  nouveau  livre.  It 
precedes  the  noun.  But  chacun, 
each,  is  used  in  an  absolute  or  rela- 
tive sense :  Chacun  de  nous  ;  chacun 
de  ces  livres  coute  6  /. ;  ils  coutent 
6  f.  chacun.  Some  authors  write  6/. 
chaque,  which  is  as  incorrect  as, 
J*en  ai  pris  quelques,  instead  of 

QUELQUES  UNS. 

12.  —  Nul  comes  before  the 
substantive,  and  agrees  with  it. 
Nul  secours,  nulls  ressource.  When 
NUL  marks  invalidity,  nullity,  it 
follows  the  substantive  ;  Un  acts  nul, 
a  deed  which  is  null. 

13.  —  Aucun  comes  before 
the  substantive,  and  sometimes 
emphatically  after  :  Aucune  crainte  ; 
sans  crainte  aucune,  without  any 
fear. 

14.  —  Maint,  many,  many  a, 
only  used  in  familiar  poetry  and  con- 
versation, agrees  with  the  substan- 
tive.   Maint  avocat ;  maintes  fois, 

15.  —  Certain,  some,  certain, 
comes  before  the  substantive,  and 
me9Xi%  quelque.  Certain  juge  decida 
ce  point,  some  judge  decided  the 
point.  After  the  substantive  it 
signifies  indubitable,  siir,  certain. 
Une  certaine  madame  C,  a  certain 
Mrs.  C.  Un  fait  certaifi,  a  cer- 
tain fact. 

16.  —  Tel,  tfticA,  agrees  with  the 
substantive.  In  comparison  it  is 
followed  by  que.  Une  telle  fille,  une 

file  telle  que  celle-la. 

17.  —  duel,  what,  agrees  with 
the  substantive.  Quelhomme  !  quelle 
femme!  Quel  followed  by  severid 
substantives  of  different  genders.* 
united  or  not  by  et,  is  put  in  the 
plural  masculine.  Quels  sont  les 
lieux,  les  temps,  les  images  chtries, 
&c. 

18.  —  duel  que,  followed  by  a 
verb,  agrees  with  the  substantive  or 
pronoun  which  it  modifies.  Quel 
que  soit  votre  plaisir,  whatever 
may  be  your  enjoyment.  Quelle  que 
soit  sa  crainte ;  quels  que  soient  ses 
amis. 

19.  —  When  followed  by  several 
nouns  united  by  et,  it  is  put  in  the 


of  diifeteut   f 


it  takea 


Ctgaiiti  dt  (on  taractir*,  irhat- 
e*er  might  be  the  wmtvearm  and 
■Tennen  of  hu  temper.  Qdbu 
(tCE  laitnl  leur  dgt  et  la  earrtere  i 
laquetla  iU  u  dalinmi,  whsteTer 
m>f  be  theii  age  and  the  career  to 
which  they  deBtJne  themcelvn. 
Quel  qhb  urii  lebui  ou  raeantoft 
d'wu  choMt,  -whaXenex  Toay  b«  the 
objector  adTButage  of  a  thing. 

20.  —  Quelqua,  khm.  placed 
beibre  a  tubatantive  foUowed  or  not 
by  ^u»,  i>  like  an;  other  a^jectiTe 
tnding  in  s  mute.  It  ii  the  ume 
when  it  is  preceded  by  the  article. 
Outlive  aeit ;  juelquei  atit.  Let 
fuelow)  letlrts  fut  voum  avee  (crUa, 
the  few  letterfl  you  hare  written. 

21.  —  Quelqiie,  before  an  ad- 
jective followed  by  qut,  ii  variable  if 
the  B^jectiie  ia  immediately  followed 
by  a  aubstantiTe  :  Qiul^i  grandi 
avantagei  gut  vow  aytz,  however 
f[reat  advBntages  you  may  have.     It 

an  adjectiTe  or  a  partictplet  imme- 
diately followed  by  gue :  Quelque 
~ '-' — ■-  '-B  latent   Ui  homt — 


michantt  g 

Qdelove  Jidelta   amit  qu'a 
however   faithful  fHetida   om 

22.  —  auelqae  before 
'    ■     'Dvsriable ;   QcEtau: 


ly   be. 


■t  aguM 


I,  howev. 


badly 


■  Quelque, 

arrmu,  la  invariable ;    J 

toixanle  ana  ISai  60  ana  (a)  quel^ue 
ttmpipni),  1  am  about  ^tjf. 

24.  —  Quelconque,  vihaintr, 
like  other  adjectivea  in  a  mute.  L'n 
homme  qwkanqat  i  deux  hommet 
fuelconqv^a. 

25.  —  Pae  un,  not  one,  awrlo 
a  greater  ricluBion  'Van  aucun.  It 
may  he  followed,  or  not  followed,  by 
a  mbstantive.  Pai  un  ileve;  pen 
une/emme.    Jt  n'tn  aifoe  un.     It 


fbre  or  after  a  ■abatantive,  ia  an  td- 
jeetiTe  which  anaM  wiOk  it.  Cat 
ia  mIhe  vertu,  it  ia  the  auna  virtnt ; 
c'ett  la  vertu  MtMB,  it  ia  virtoi 
itKlf.  In  the  flnC  poutioa  it  denoM 
■imilarity,  in  the  Kcond  ident^. 

27.  —  Htene,  before  a  are- 
noun, idikewin  an  a^jecdve:  Aw>- 
mfmei,  eUe-mtmai  a,  hyphm  mut 
divide  the  worda.  8oinitim«i  tla 
idea  of  unity  ia  attached  to  the  pre- 
noBD  Hoiu  and  nnil,  aa  aoca-nuii, 
TOtJe-MlHB,  and  of  coune  Aa  kImi 
remain!  in  tike  aiiignlar.  JCow  wm- 
mim^  en  jnAtiasU  ceci. 

28.  —  Le  mAme,  la  mAme, 
lei  memea,  give  the  idea  (rf  i 
■ubrtantive  underatood.  Letat^ 
tagei  nefurtntpat  lbs  mIhh. 

29.  —  H6iiie,  even,  tAjmb,* 
invariable:  Let  hominet,  tf  Idba 
let  animaux,  ntaC  wfuiUu  oaix  Mn- 
fiatt.  It  ia  even  lo  when  pat  bt- 
fore  or  after  an  adjective  or  a  |W- 
ticiple :  Le>  ierivam*  kIkb  teste 
eiUbrtt;  lei  icrieaim  ttrnmut  liba 
du  mi.     In  abort,  wbenevei  Mlal 

traiuJated 
a%,  aiiD,  &c 

30.  —   Tttaaa,     foUowed  Ipy 

X,  ctUet,  &c.,  temaini  invarialjlt 
variei,  according  to  tlie  idea  «t 

11.   —   Autre,     otAer:     ui 

ADTOK,  anoMsr,'  1,'AiTia*,  lib 
Bt/ier.     C'ett   L'AniM  JMXW;  iid 


AuTHB   Mt     la  mlie  it 


™  of  Tienn 

ing,  and  the  towa  cf  1 
lupiunf    ia     another. 


mannen.     In  both  CL^ 
there  i>  both  iavenion  and  d 

ASVZKBB    (Obaemitiou 
i).     1.  Aujonxdlini,  bt^. 
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preceded  by  jusqub  or  jtjsques, 
tiU,  may  be  written  in  four  ways ; 
Jusqu^auJourcThuit  Jtuqttea  a  au- 
jourd^huiy  jus(m*h  at^our(Phui, 
Jtuqttes  aujourd'hui. 

2.  —  Alentour,  around,  (See 
preposition,  AtUour.) 

3.  —  Auparavanty  before^ 
before  noWf  ere  now,  thiSfJirat.  (See 
preposition,  Avant.) 

4.  —  Aussi,  likewise,  aho, 
too,  80,  <u.  (See  coiyunction,  Non 
plus.) 

5.  —  Comme :  froid— glace, 
as  cold  aa  ice ;  fais — moi,  do  like  me ; 
void— on  nous  gouveme,  see  how  we 
are  gOTcmed ;  rien  n^est  contagieux 
— Vexemple,  nothing  is  contf^ous 
like  example ;  — le  vuse  est  odteux  ! 
how  odious  vice  is ! 

6.  —  Ck>xzuiiexLt,  how^  may  be 
used  for  comme,  in  sentences  like  this : 
Void — on  nous  gouveme.  Differ- 
ence :  Vogez  comment  il  travaiUe, 
see  how  he  works ;  voyez  comme  xl 
travaiUe!  see  how  much  he  has 
worked! 

7.  — •  Dessus,  on,  upon,  over, 
above,  uppermost. 

8.  —  DessouSy  under,  under- 
neath,  below,  undermost. 

9.  —  Dedans,  inside,  in, 
within. 

10.  —  Dehors,  outside,  out, 
without.  (See  prepositions,  «ur|«(m«, 
dans,  hors.) 

11.  —  Beaucoup  de,   Bien 

de,  a  great  deal,  a  great  many. 
The  first  expresses  simply  a  large 
Quantity ;  the  other,  a  quantity  larger 
than  was  expected.  II  y  a  beaucoup 
de  monde  id,  the  company  is  nu- 
merous. H  y  a  bien  du  numde  id  ! 
what  a  crowd  of  people  here ! 

12.  —  De  loin  en  loin,  or 
de  loin  &  loin,  wide  apart, 
asunder,  at  distance  at  great  inter- 
vals, at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
at  long  intervals. 

13.  —  Au  moins,  or  du 
moins,  at  least.    Same  meaning. 

14.  —  Plus  t6t,  sooner; 
Plutdt,   rather. 


15.  —  auand,  when;  Cluant, 
as  to. 

16.  —  Au  reste,  however ; 
Du  reste,  nevertheless.  Vdla 
mon  avis;  au  reste,  vousfrrez  ce  qui 
vous  conviendra,  such  is  my  advice ; 
however,  you  will  do  as  you  please. 
//  est  caprideux,  du  reste,  honnete 
homme,  he  is  capricious,  neverthe- 
less he  is  an  honest  man. 

17.  —  De    suite,    one  after 

another;  Tout  de  suite,  imme- 
diately. 

18.  —  Tout-&-COup,  sud- 
denly, on  a  sudden;  Tout  d'un 
coup,  aU  at  once,  at  once. 

19.  —  Ici,  here ;  L&,  there. 

NEGATIVE  EXPRES- 
SIONS. 1.  Non  and  ne.  Non 
represents  the  whole  or  part  of  a 
proposition ;  ne  enters  always  as  an 
element  of  a  proposition.  Jites-vous 
richef  Non.  Est-il  savant  t  Je  ne 
sais. 

2.  Pas  and  point.  Pas 
means  less  than  pdnt ;  it  expresses 
simphr  the  negative  sense :  je  ne  lis 
pas,  I  do  not  read ;  the  other  affirms 
absolutely ;  je  ne  lis  point,  I  do  not 
read  at  aU.  Analysis  will  prove 
that  j9a«  and  pdnt  are  mere  substan- 
tives. Ne  bougez  pas  stands  for 
ne  bougez  d*unpas  ;  ne  bougez  point, 
for  ne  bougez  d*un  point.  It  is  the 
same  with  il  ne  vdt  personne,  il  ne 
vdt  rien,  il  ne  voit  goutte,  il  rCen 
veut  mie,  il  n*y  en  a  brin:  these 
words  are  substantives  which  modify 
Ihe  negation. 

3.  Pas  and  point  are  sup- 
pressed :  lo  when  a  verb  has  several 
complements  connected  by  ni.  II 
ne  craint  ni  les  dieux  n%  les  re- 
proches  de  sa  conscience. 

2o-  When  one  of  the  following 
words,  ou&re,  nul,  aucun,  nul- 
lement,  personne,  rien,  jamais, 
and  PLUS  make  a  part  of  the  sen- 
tence :  je  n'en  ai  guere  ;  jamais  il 
ne  lefera;  nul  n*y  croit,  &c. 

3o.  With  POUVOIR,  OSER,  SAYOIR, 

cesser,  followed  by  another  verb  in 
the  infinitive,  and  also  with  bouaer, 
Elle  n*osa  rentrer  ;  il  neput  y  afler, 
&c. ;   ne  bougez  de  la  !    But  when 
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you  want  to  lay  a  stress  on  the  nega- 
tion, you  may  xxaejKU  or  point. 

40  When  NB  is  followed  hy  que  ; 
because  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  autre 
choaet  autre  peraonne :  Je  n*aime 
que  vous  ;  il  ne  sert  qu*d  cela, 

4.  Ne  is  ele^ntly  left  out:  1° 
When  two  propositions  are  connected 
together,  and  when  one  of  them  is 
affirmative  and  tiie  other  negative; 
then  the  words  pointy  rien^  &c.,  com- 
plete the  negation.  Prenda  ceci, 
mate  point  cela;  faUes  tout,  lui 
rien. 

2o  In  sentences  of  familiar  style, 
which  are  at  the  same  time*  inter- 
rogative and  negative.  Voyez-votu 
pas  8*enfuir  ce  arole  f 

5.  TXse  of  ne  after  some  verbs 
and    peculiar    expressions.      After 

CRAINDRB,  APPRBHENDEB,  AYOIR 
PEUR,  TREMBLER,  and  IL  EST  DAN- 

OEREUX,  ne  is  used  in  the  subordin- 
ate proposition,  when  the  principal 
proposition  is  affirmative;  but  if 
this  proposition  were  n^ative,  ne 
should  not  be  used  in  the  secondary 
proposition.  Je  n*ai  pas  peur  qu*il 
change  d'avie ;  vous  avee  bien  peur 
que  Je  ne  change  d^avis.  Tremble 
que  ie  n' arrive  !  je  ne  tremble  pas 
qu*il  arrivCy  &c.  If  you  wish 
that  the  thing  expressed  by  the  verb 
of  the  secondary  sentence  should 
happen,  you  should  put  ne  pas  in  it. 
Difference :  Je  crains  que  monfrere 
n'arrivCy  I  fear  my  brother  will 
come ;  je  crains  que  mon  frtre 
n* arrive  pas,  I  fear  my  brother  will 
not  come. 

In  sentences  both  interrogative 
and  affirmative,  it  is  easy  to  know 
whether  ne  ought  or  ought  not  to 
enter  into  them,  by  resolving  them 
into  positive  sentences.  Craignez- 
vous  qu*il  ne  soit  penduf  means 
that:  vous  craignez  quHl  ne  soit 
pendu. 

6.  In  sentences  both  interrogative 
and  negative,  ne  may  be  suppressed 
or  expressed  in  the  subordinate 
proposition.  Ne  craignez-vous  pas 
que  la  foudre  ne  tombe  or  tombe  sur 
vous, 

7.  When  the  verbs  dotjter,  con- 

TESTRR,    NIER,    DI8C0NVENIB,    DE- 

8ESPERE&     are     used    negatively, 


ne  should  be  repeated  in  the  «nb- 
ordinate  proposition.     Je  ne  doute 

rsquevousnevousfasaiezkoimeur, 
do  not  doubt  that  you  will  do 
credit  to  yourself.  If,  however,  yon 
want  to  express  a  podtive  £Bict,  ne 
might  be  omitted :  Je  ne  nie  pat 
quit  ait  raison. 

8.  When  the  rerbs  dotttbb, 
NIER,  &c.,  are  used  affirmatively, 
the  second  propositioii  does  not 
admit  ne.  Je  nie  qu'il  soit  vetm. 

9.  When  they  are  used  interrogsr 
tively,  ne  is  not  omitted  in  the  sub- 
ordinate proposition.  Peut-<m  hkt 
que  les  bonnes  nuBt/tra  ne  mrieiU 
essentieUes  h  la  dur£e  dea  empires  f 

10.  After  the  verbs  prbvdu 
GARDE,  OARDER,  meaning  to  takt 
caire,  to  beware,  to  take  care  not  (e, 
&c.,  ne  is  used  in  the  sabord^iatt 
proposition.  Prenda  garde  qu*Um 
suf^enne  les  jugea ;  gardez-voua  is 
crotre  qu*elle  tie  soit  paajuate.  It  ii 
the  same  with  ^viter,  EicpicHSB, 
whether  the  sentences  axe  affinnft* 
tive,  negative,-  or  intenrogatiTe : 
Evitez  quHlne  vienne.  As*  to  TBim, 
meaning  to  depend,  the  qm  of  die 
subordinate  proposition  it  alwajfi 
followed  by  ne,  either  in  n^atire 
sentences,  or  in  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive sentences  which  can  be  resolT^ 
negatively:  A  quoi  tient-U  we 
notts  ne  portions  f  But  in  any  other 
cases  the  negative  is  used :  //  tient 
a  moi  one  cela  se  fosse  ;  ne  tieiUM 
pas  a  eile  que  cela  se  fosse  t 

11.  D^fendre  signifies  to  fir- 
bid,  and  of  course  does  not  admit  fut 
in  the  subordinate  proposition.  Jt 
defends  qu* on  prenne  les  armes. 

12.  n  a'en  faut  biex^  il 
s'exL  faut  pen.  When  il  s'bit 
FAUT  is  not  accompanied  by  a  na- 
tive, or  any  word  having  a  negatiTe 
sense,  such  as  peu,  guere,  pre^Wy 
rien,  &c.,  the  subordinate  proposi- 
tion does  not  admit  ne.  II  sen  faut 
bien  qu*il  y  meure  defaim,  he  is  &r 
from  starving  there. 

13.  But  if  tl  s^  en  faut  was  followed 
by  the  negative,  or  some  of  these 
words,  peu,  guere,  &e.,  tilie  second 
proposition  a^dmits  ne.  Peu  Ven 
fautU  qu*il  ne  mourut  de  faim, 
he  was  not  far  from  starring. 
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14.  Avant  que,  sans  que, 
do  not  require  ne.  ConUnen  de 
aiecles  se  aottt  tcouUa  avant  que  lea 
hommes  aient  pu  revenir  au  ffout 
des  ancieru^  H  meurt  aant  queje  me 
aois  vengi. 

15.  Autre,  autrement, 
tout  autre,  tout  autrement, 
plus  t6t  que,  plut6t  que, 
require  ne  after  them  in  the  second 
proposition,  unless  the  first  be  nega- 
tive. hPagiaaez  paa  aueremerU  que 
wnuparlez;  on  ae  voU  cTtm  autre 
ceil  qu*on  ne  voit  aonprochain. 

16.  Noil  seulement,  maifl 
encore.  Non  aeuiement  ought  to 
precede  the  part  of  the  sentence 
which  refers  to  that  which  follows 
maia  encore,  Non  aeuiement  on  lui 
o&^,  maia  on  aime  h  lui  ob6ir ;  la 
patience  eatnonaeulement  neceaaaire, 
maia  utile.  In  the  first  example, 
non  aeuiement  is  followed  by  a  verb, 
and  maia  by  another ;  in  the  second 
example,  non  aeuiement  is  followed 
£y  an  adjective,  and  maia  by  another, 
llierefore  it  would  be  wrong  to  say : 
On  a*eatime  non  seulement  avant 
tout,  MAIS  on  eatime  encore  toutea 
lea  ehoaea  que  Von  aime.  It  must 
be :  Non  seulement  on  8*eaiime, 
&c.,  MAIS  on  eatime,  &c.,  not  only 
we  esteem  ourselves,  &c.,  but  not — 
we  esteem  not  only  ourselves,  &c. 

17.  Si  and  aussi  Auaai  is 
used  in  positive  sentences,  and  ai  in 
others.  L  AUemagne  eat  auaai 
peuplte  qwi  la  France ;  la  France 
n'eat  ^aa  aipeuplee  que  la  Chine.  Si, 
meanmg  so,  is  used  in  positive  sen- 
tences: Ena'approchant  dea  gravida 
hommea,  on  a*6tonne  de  lea  trouver  ai 
petite. 

18.  Aussi  and  autant.    The 

first  is  joined  to  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs ;  the  second  to  nouns,  verbs, 
and  participles ;  when  it  is  joined  to 
two  adjectives,  it  is  placed  between 
them.  L*dne  eat  auaai  patient  que 
le  cheval  eaifier.  Etudie  auaai  Umg- 
tempa  que  tu  pourraa.  II  y  a  autant 
d*Spinea  que  de  Jleura.  II  faut 
autant  noua  cacher  que  noua  aauver. 
Eerivain  habile  autant  que  modeate, 
il  6tait  autant  aim^  qu'eatime. 


19.  D'autant  plus,  or  d'au- 

tant  mieux,  the  more  ao,  ao 
much  the  more,  much  the  better,  the 
rather.  Je  Veatime  d*autant  plua 
qu*il  eat  pauvre,  I  esteem  him  the 
more  because  he  is  poor.  Je  Ven 
aime  d'autant  mieux,  I  like  him  so 
much  the  better  for  it.  On  meurt 
d^ autant  plus  volontiera,  qu*on  eat 
homme  ae  bien,  the  better  a  man 
lives,  the  more  willingly  he  dies. 

20.  D'autant  znoins :  /;  en 
eat  d^atUant  moina  a  craindre,  he  is 
the  less  to  be  feared  for  it.  //  m^rite 
d'autant  moina  voa  bontta  qu*ilparait 
en  Jaire  peu  de  caa,  he  is  so  much 
the  less  entitled  to  your  kindness,  as 
he  appears  to  attach  little  value  to  it. 

21.  Autant  and  tant.  Au- 
tant is  used  before  substantives 
to  express  aa  many  .  . .  aa;  before 
adjectives  or  verbs,  it  signifies  <u 
much  aa,  aa  well  aa.  Vamour-pro- 
pre  fait  autant  de  tyrana  que 
Pamour.  Soyez  franc  autant  qu'un 
honnete  homme  doit  PStre.  Je  voua 
aime  autant  que  Je  puia.  Tant 
before  a  substantive  is  translated  by 
ao  much,  ao  many  ;  before  adjectives 
or  verbs,  it  means  €U  long  aa.  Voua 
mangez  tant  defruita  que  votta  aerez 
malade.  On  voua  aimera  tant  que 
votu  aerez  riche.  Soyez  franc  tant 
que  votu  vivrez. 

22.  Si  and  tant  have  both  the 
same  meaning,  teUement  (so) ;  but  ai 
always  modifies  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs, and  tant  modifies  verbs.  // 
n*e8t  paa  ai  riche  que  voua,  he  is  not 
so  rich  as  you  are.  H  ne  ae  porte 
paa  ai  bien  que  voua  ditea,  he  is  not 
so  well  as  you  say.  Je  ne  haia  rien 
tant  que  lea  contortiona,  I  hate  no- 
thing so  much  as  contortions. 

where  tant  means  both,  aa  well, 
together,  it  is  used  with  adjectives : 
Tant  petite  que  granda,  both  small 
and  great;  tant  bon  que  mauvaia, 
good  and  bad  together.  2o  When 
thero  is  both  inversion  and  exclama- 
tion :  tant  lea  oreillea  aont  diiicatea  ! 
so  delicate  are  ears!  3o  When  it 
precedes  the  particle  of  action :  Cea 
accuaationa  furent  tant  renouveliea, 
these  accufiations  were  so  often  re- 
newed.   Should  the  participle  ex- 


pTM  a  mtre  feeling,  ii  miut  be  ued  ; 
}*  ntU  n  louche,  ti  imu,  1  am  lo 
much  affected,  ho  much  moved. 

23.  The  more  or  Uie   lew 
for  it  ia  eipruHd  in  a 

Ciiliar  mj :  II  n'en  ati  yut  plus 
nilr.he  is  the  mare  honeat  for  it. 
For  it  lUnd)  for  m,  Ihsre  i>  an  in- 


BTMIAX. 

nied.      Pbit  (ft  moOa 


It  the  1m  to  bi! 


24.  Plua,    moina,    mieux, 

may  be  repeated  with  or  without  et. 
J>^  on  lie  Boiuitau,  pliu  on  j'orf- 

more  we  read  Uouaaeau,  the  more  nr- 
admire  him.  Taate  and  the  degret' 
of  emphaaia  decide. 

•25,  Cotnparieona  between 
beingra  or  thinga  of  difbrent 
Reader  take  place.  L'uiofft  ni 
piuM  puitiant  yu  la  S^axt,  cuMom 
i>  more  powerful  than  Syntai; 
la  vertu  til  plu*  prieimm  qut  ror^ 
yirtue  is  more  preoioui  than  gold: 
ce  eheval  tit  plot  biau  que  cetlt 
Jumnt,  this  horse  is  haodaomer  than 
that  mare. 

26.  SCeux  que,  jdua  que, 
pia  que,  &c.,  (bllowed  or  not  fol- 
lowed bj  DE.  Both  wajt  are  ad- 
missible. Ilvat4  mieux  ts  taire  que 
Srler  or  que  de  parler  mal  a  propoe. 
It  de  geuersJIy  marks  an  ellipais : 
J'aime  mieux  n'fire  jAut  que  da 
viere  evili,  I  had  rather  be  dead 
than    live    dlsbonoured— stands  for 

plut  que  la  hoatt  de  tipre  aviti,  H 
Eout  mieux  ritquer  de  ptrdre  la 
fortune  que  de  ptrdre  la  reput- 
ation —  stands    for  que  de    ritquer 

de  perdre  la  fortvne  que  tatturer 
par  una  lichete,  stands  for  . 
vaut)  l\ 


clitti.      Thus,  whe 
by  \    """^^     " 


foUowed 

rcpoaiuon,   tniB    prepositioii 

repeated  after  que. 

27.  Fliu   d*&   moitig,   plus 

d'A  demi,   plua  qu'i  moiti6, 

plua  qu'a  demi.      The  first  two 

L'xpreuioiu   ate    mote    bequenllr 


dead,  half  rained. 

28.  Plus  qua,  "■"t»'f  que, 
mienx  que,  fiiliowed  or  not  (bl- 
lowed  by  nb.  When  the  first  pot 
of  (he  comparison  is  affiimatiTt,  the 
sHond  ought  to  be  sagttiTa:  £■ 
plm  htunute  eie  a  piut  da  ptitm 
•pi  eUa  n'o  de  piaUirt.  If  the  fiiH 
part  it  negative,  intemgatiTe,  at 
dubilatiTe,  the  second  part  moH  bs 
affltmaiive;  Celte  guerre  ne  fid  pu 
moini  keureuM  qu'elle  £tiat  ju^ 
Howerer  the  use  of  ne,  eien  in  thii 
case,  depends  entirely  on  the  idn 
wbich  we  want  to  oonTey.  PSniwpl* : 
It  ne  lait  pai  plue  de  grtc  que  k 
sow  de  UUtn,  1  know  as  mneh  Lit- 
M  ha  knows  Greek  j  ij 

Shu  de  grte  que  Jena  t, 
e  knows    no    mon    about 
than  I  do  about  Latin. 

29.  Plua  de  la  an  eOipsb: 
Cela  eti  plui  long  rf" tm  pimca,  sU^ 
for  cela  eti  plut  long  (qua  ceei  for  ta 
longueur)  (Tub  ponce,  this  b  fonn 
by  an  inch.  Cela  ne  vaut  pot  Ai 
da  troti  icut,  stands  for  eela  ne  tc»t 
pat  pha  (que  la  aaleur)  de  troit  eeui, 
this  is  not  worth  more  than  tluN 

30.  Plua  and  mleox.    pju 

is  used  in  case  of  eitenilon,  quantity  i 
and  mieux  to  upreaa  perftctiMi. 
Prlvoil  a  plut  ierit  qui  Fiueioii; 
mate  Finaum  a  mieux  ecrit  fut  Prt- 

31.  Plua  and  moius. 


fij; 


je  raimi,  the  i 


UleH.FlutjeUve 


A^Ai 


Mcini  il  m 


tnoint  il  dipenes,  tha  las  he  eanis, 
the  less  he  spends.  PLVa  and  MOixt, 
before  a  lubstantiTe  or  an  adjectiTa, 
ere  also  rendered  by  the  lame  way. 
Plut  le  jour  eit  long,  plum  laiaittd 
courta,  the  longer  the  day,  tba 
shorter  the  night. 

32.  Plua     and    davantaga 

are  synonymous  eipresaionB ;  bal 
liaeatUagt    Is    never    followed    by 

— 'ler  words  which  modiiy  it. 

-"itrary,  jiJih  rcquiin  fat, 


On  the  I 


brings  in  tha    iKond  part 


Valphu  gut 
lui;  ileii  riclis,  mati  lonftin  (eat 
davantage,  he  ia  rich,  bat  lui  biothBr 
ia  atill  more  bO'  Some^mea  the  ■ewnd 
term  of  cmnpariton  ia  lefl  out  tttei 

Daviintape  ia  aimply  lU  and  the 
■ubBtHDtdTe  avaniagt.  li  ut  rie/u, 
maia  son  ^rertf  I'est  de  maniere  i 
avoir  Vavaniage  aur  lui. 

33.  When  psiticiples  or  Teiba  re- 
quire de  or  quBt  theae  are  not  to  be 


>   the  c  .., 

davantage,  thoogh  the; 


the  aom^ementa  of  lerbt  vhich  pre- 
cede them,  are  often  uied  pro- 
miacnoual J ;  La  Fontaint  a'adreaat 
datanlagi  ata  vica ;  Holiire 
aemble  8*itra  phta  attache  aua  ridt- 

34.  De  pliu  may  alao  replui 


•erii.     Que 
I  deplmf 


wbut  elia  do  jon 

35.  Trda,  moat,  very,  mighty, 
ia  prefliod  to  an  miljective  or  bh  ad- 
verb, to  mark  the  excellence  or  ei- 
,    qnality.      Tria-kvmble, 


tria-honor6. 


■eaily 


36.  ObsBTTB  tha'        _,      _ 

alone  in  Eagliah  aa  an  anawer  or 
afBrmatJon,  ouaht  not  to  be  trona- 
lated  in  Preach  oy  tria,  which  haa  no 
meaning  except  when  preRxed  to  an 
a4jectiTe  or  adTerb.  So  that  very 
ia  DoIhiDg  elae  hot  an  ellipiia  which 
most  bo  rendered  by  repeating  the 
flnl  lentenoe   whene<er  the  words, 

fort,  beaiicoupitxtTlTneTnent.prfciai- 
ment.juatement,  and  the  like,  woeld 
not  do.  N'eat-elle  pat  joliet  a  aha 
not  pretty? — Yea,  Teir,'  "" "  — 
lainemmti  or  out,  elit 

37.  Bieaugnifieatma,  Ac. 


I  jolie. 


veri/,  &"■),  ia,  like  that  adretb,  not 
to  be  used  alone  in  an  ansver.  li 
eat  bien  laid,  he  la  Tery  ngly — Yea, 
lery,  ma,  bisn  laid. 

38.  Rien,  nothing,  nought,  re- 


/(  ni  fait  rtm,  he  doe*  notl 
rien  de  pha  beau,  nothing  i 
Rien  aigniEea  also  choae,  gu 
ehoae,  tbiog,  something;  it  ten 
of  ila  Latin  origin  —  ret,  tl 
Y  a-t-it  rien  de  plut  beaut  i>  1 
anything  finer ! 


It  de  rii 


>,  a  hoiee  would  be 
0  uie  to  me  (both 
t  should  terre  many 


purpoaea).     I'otM 

votre  monire;  ellenevouaaertir 

yoa  neTer  wind  up  your  watch ; 

but  one  purpoaf 
the  hour).  Foi 
lunetlea  m  voui 


^Meof' 


tveugle;  dea 
>uld  be  of 


(elaasca,  which  ai 


for  the  purpose  ol'  eight,  ar 
UKlesa  to  a  blind  man). 

ABTICIiE.      1.    Before    a 
•ubatantive  follored  b^  an 

at^ective.  In  negatiTe  aentencea, 
when  a  anbatautiTO  ftallowed  by  an 
LDJ  equivalent  expres- 


aion,  ii  tbe  . 
da,  dea,  &c.,   a 

and  general  aeoi 

de  ia  used  if  tl 

Je  n'ai  point  dea  aentim 

dea,  because  it  pointa  out  that  the 

feelinga,   far    from   being  low   and 

mean,  ate  of  a  higher  order  (general 

sense).     Le  mSTiaonge  n'a  point  da 

such  as  ijioae  ipokea  of  (particular 
sense).  Locke  n'admel  pomt  ^idiea 
inniet ;  de  poind  out  that  innate 
ideas  are  not  among  those  admitted 

2.  TTae  of   the  —  or  the 
prepositioii  de,  after  a  sub- 


■tantiTe  preoodad  or  fol- 
lowed by  an  a^MttiTe.  Wbea 

B  luUtontiTs  UKd  ia  K  putitiie 
■anw  it  followed  by  an  ulj«tiTe,  it  u 
datcnnincd  by  du,  de  l\  de  ia,  det : 
Dtt  ataitoiu  tinffulient,  dei  paiaii 
magnifiyua ;  but  if  the  adjectiTe 
prccedeft  the  iqhatuitiTe,  tha  piV' 
pontioii  de  ought  to  be  uied ;  t^iZd 
da  ^andei  nutjou,  de  bellai  Jlmn. 

•6.  Vae  of  the   —  or  tlie 


i;  son  pofiKr 


preceded    by    an  a^ectivi 

When  an  ftdjectiTe  goe«  before 
(ubaUuIiTe  tAea  in  a  genera]  an 
partitiTe  Knae,  that  a^jectiTe  tahi 
de  before  it,  if  it  doe>  not  form  «ii 
the  noun  it  qualifiei  a  lubllautii 
eipreuioD.  Thut  we  say,  II  a  t 
ban  papier,  de  boti  vin ;  hon 
and  6cn  vin,  beine  eoiu 
indeterminate  aud  genei 
do  not  admit  the  article^ 

4.  But  ahould  the  lubatandTe  he 
taken  in  an  indindual  aenae,  or  ha 
ao  connected  with  the  adjective 
which  precedes  it,  that  it  fonna  one 
aingle  word  with  it,  du,  dee,  de  F, 
de  la,  must  be  uied.  In  eoiZa  du 
ton  pain,  du  bon  Tin,  ion  pain  and 
bon  ein  are  used  iodiTiduallT,  and 
markedly  poinf"*    "■'■■    ''    -    '*■- 


word.     In  the  n 


lefaux  honneur,  &c. 

La»tly  ;  tirer  de  metHew  vin,  to 
dnw  some  better  wiua,  and  tirer  du 
meiikur  vin,  to  draw  the  beat  wiue 
{there  ig  in  the  ceUar). 

S.  tJse  of  the  —  after  ad- 
jectivea  and  verba  followed. 

by  de.  ir  the  complement  ba» 
only  en  indetenniDed  teiue,  it  doei 
not  admit  the  article  ;  ahonld  the 
complement  be  determioed,  the 
article     ia    expressed.       On     parte 


6.  Uh  of  th«  —  before  tho 


determined..  Lee  peupte*  d^Afiifit, 
let  ptuplet  de  FAfiijue,  m  eqwdly 
correct.  Oenar^y  apeakiilg,  the 
article    u    left    out  wIieiMTer,  bjr 


point    oat  t.  reUtiiin   of 
~ion.     He  renaient  cAanger 
levr  or    pmir    dee     pdncaiiieriei 
d'Eurt^,  which  standi  for  dee  qiiin- 


mnplement  OD- 
m  a4J«ctiTe. 


article  is  indiapeotable  if  tha  pre- 
position  de  and  its  ce  '  '  ~ 
not  ha  turned  into  ai 

7.  The  names  of  riveri,  u 
soma  names  of  iaUada  and  M 
are  alwaya  preceded  by  the  txoot : 
Chime  del  Alpie,  nmn  d»  fa  SnM. 

H.  Iheuameeof  towunerartake 
the  article :  La  rout*  de  Xyoa,  k 
«n  de  Bordtimx,  &e.  Bxeept  aoow: 
Lt  HSvre,  Le  Uani,  La  RocAeUe. 

9.  Generally  the  names  of  pin- 
*ineea,  realms,  empiree,  &c.,  at* 
preceded  by  du,  if  they  are  mat- 
culiae :  Bietoire  du  RouiiHton,  in 
MogU,  du  Japan;  and  only  by  ie 
when  they  are  fbnunine  :  Eiitoirw  dl 
Pieardie,  de  Turgui^,  de  la  Brt- 
tagTie,  &c. 

10.  —  altta:  odTerbs  rf 
qoantity      and       collectiTa 

nouna.  The  anbatuitiTea  do  not 
lake  the  atticla,  whenafer  they  an 
under  the  dependence  of  fnch  ad- 
Terbs  »nd  collective  word*.  Ceai- 
bien  d'hommeir  Je  vote  pbitiMn 
etpicee  de  fieuri.  \l,  howeier,  (be 
nibatantive  was  determined  fay  scoM 
peculiar  circumstance,  tha  articla 
should  be  used :  Vn  grand  nonfrt 
dee  personnel  que  fai  vun  hier 
m'ont  dit  du  bitn  de  mua. 

11.  Alter  bien,  ia  ptupart,  le  ptu 
prand  nombre,  lap/it  grximd  partit, 
la  muU^lieiti,  the  utiGla  is  alwtji 

12.  —  repeated  or  not  re- 
peated before  cabstantinf 
united  by  et.  Bodt  wan  u* 
correct :  1°  Lee  eeitnetn,  fas  leUnf 
ft  let  arlt  ^tendent  dee  guirtaKdm 
deftmtmrUechtbMt  di  fir  Mat 


2<>  lit 


let  hommtt  tmt  ehargti 
prennent  leurt  lefont  la  In 
tt  vendredi.  II  court  daju  In  hourgi 
tt  viUaget.  l^u  pen  et  mtira  ant- 
Hnatnt  de  let  noumr.  It  u  t«  be 
observed  bj  (he  2^  eiampleB,  tlut  the 
omi^ioD  of  thB  article  outf  takea 
place   before    wordA   of  the   Same 

13.  Vm  of  the  —  in  datea. 


ta  20,  21,  < 


i"  ioi  20,  21,  St 


14.  —  with,  two  mtwtaii- 
tiv6«  united  by  ou.  When  the 
lubstanti**!  eipreaa  different  objecte, 
the  erticla  is  uied.  La  roi  ou  U 
t^nat !  dt»  arbrei  ou  det  Tochtrt. 
But  when  the  Mcood  aubitantire  ii. 
ai  it  were,  an  eiplication  of  the 
flnt,  the  article  ooly  appeare  once 
Lu  palatini  <ni  pouGemeurj ;  la 
tavanet  ou  prairiet  nalUTtllet. 

1S.> —  with  two  substan.- 
tivea  imited  Xty  at.     When  tbe 

two  adjectiTefl  quoliff  one  single  sub- 
etauIiTe,  the  article  i>  not  repeated. 
X«  timpit  et  tublimt  La  Fojilaint. 

fertilei  plainei  nout  ennuitrU.  But 
if  we  want  to  determine  aereral  nib- 
stantives,  the  article  i»  to  be  repeated 
before  eacli  adjective.     Lsi  bona  it 

IB.  —  with  lereral  niune- 
ral  RdjectivH  united  by  et. 

There  are  five  wayi  of  eipretaing 
correctly  icDteDCM  of  thii  kind.  1° 
Lt  cm^aiimt  el  le  lixiimi  degrii 
7f  le  cinquieme  degrt  tt  le  lixiime  ; 
3°  it  citujuiime  et  lixieme  degre  ;  4° 
le  eituptieme  et  le  aixiemt  degrit; 
6^  lee  cmquUme  et  aixieme  degret. 

17.  —  with  two  adjective* 

united  by  ou.  The  general  rule 
obliKOi  OB  to  repeat  the  article,  but 
many  good  authora  for  the  aake  of 
eoaciseneia  hate  omitted  it.     1"  Let 

tioni  giienl  rhonme.  If  Qu'importe 
dubonheur  la  tourcefautte  ou  vraie. 

18.  —  with  BuperlativeB. 
It  onght  to  be  repeated  when  the 
•absteative  i«  preceded  by  (wo  ad- 
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in  the  hichert  degree.  La  plui 
grands  tt  la  plut  imporlanie  ckote. 
Le  tpectactt  It  plat  fitr  et  It  pba 
tmpotant  fi«*  toit  ou  monde. 

19.  —  after   the   prepoai- 

tion.  Dt,  4v,  dee  am  naed  in 
that  ease  whenerei  the  eomplementt 

of  the  preposition  appear  in  a  perti- 
tivo  seuae.  II  fa  fait  pour  de 
Pargent.  On  le  mil  dam  du  lait. 
On  rencontre  «a  deetinie  par  del 
ehemina  qu'on  prend  pour  I'tciter. 

20.  —  with  proper  nainea. 
1°  Several  Dsmeii,  eipecially  thoae 
which  are  of  foreign  origin,  admit 
the  article.  L»  Dante,  Le  Taise. 
La  Griii,  La  Patia.  2"  Some 
writers,  to  give  a  high  degree  of 
energy,  make  use  of  the  plural  let, 
even  when  they  only  «>eak  of  one 
single    person.      Lea    Piaton,    Let 


by  antonomaBii,  vii.  as  a  comm< 
Dono,  with  the  view  of  pointing  oi 
■-idividnal*  similar  to  (hose  of  w' 


pressed,  the  article 

plural  let  ia  used,  and  the  proper 
name  takes  also  the  mark  of  the 
plural;  Dt  mime  qtie  lout  let  con- 
m^ranli  tout  detenus  det  Alexem- 
aret,  lout  lea  (yroiii  ont  heriti  du 

21.  —  with  titles  and  dig:- 
nities.  Le  Comle  de  Sigur,  le 
Uarquit d" Argotit i  la  mtute  duroi 
Dagaberl,  the  hunting  packs  of  king 
Uagobert.  Le  Docteur  Beliioi,  Dr. 
Beliiol,  Out  of  regard  and  polite- 
neis,  we  put  the  word  montievr, 
madame,    or    mademoitelle    before 

Comle  de  Siffur,  madame  la  Mar- 
gie de  Pegnajlor,  montiear  h  Doc- 


.   —  omitted     in    •ome 

■entences.  1°  in  proverbial  sen- 
Isnces:  Timlritin'atpaa prudence. 
'2°  In  enumeration  :  Juttice,  iquitt, 
providence  1  vaint  mots  donl  on  nout 
/liuae.  3°  InanapOitrophe  :  Jforts;*, 
lout  doit  plrir. 

"".  —  omitted    in      aomo 
axpreaaions.  When  the  subitan- 


««•  are  lo  cIomIj  nniWd  to  ■  Twb 
th«t  they  remain  DDdelermiiitd,  the 
ankle  ii  not  iiuerted.     Avoir  toot, 

drt  grice,  ftc. 

24.  —  uaed  or  omitted  in 
certain  ezpreaaions.  A  few  ei- 

unple*  will  coDTince  fonignen  tlut     A'l, 
the  amiHioa  or  the  oie  of  the  wticlt: 
mjij  le«d  them  to  aj  iioi 
Tene  of  what  thej  msaa. 
drt  la  railltrit.  lo  ba»»  •: 
of   niiilery ;    entendre 


.  joke  T 


office 


1  thing.  Officier  dt  aim 
^{f^iutio^ierdugtn, 
of    the  cocpi   du    gini 


jeebTei  and  adjecCma,  fa.  Zmm 
XIV  iUut  Toi  1  JUr,  iBMHd  <d 
Lmat  XIV  (tait  Toii  it  jjw  it 
clait  Jler.  Vma  nowa  Ujt»t  i 
?<V»r,inM(iadortou«hHs  bjm 

-  Wi,  lopMtted  or  not. 

nn  for  nentin  watnien,  ii 

rften  repeated  to  unpairt  to  the  aen- 

me  re.  ;  imca  a  BrnitR  da^va  of    cBcnr. 

Enltn~  ^  toltit  nt  la  mort  n»  m  piutnt 
kiuck  :  regardtr  ^ement.  Ni  tor  ni  It 
Tit     u.  I  groHdnr  nt  noia  rtndait  Ae«mi. 

7.  Hi,  foUdwed  or  not  ibl- 
lowed  by   pas  or  point.    R 

n'ofU  pat  lentewietit  »  aiijiiaiiwf 
Ic  u  better  to  reint  m,  and  (iq>- 
pnmpat:  U  n'afit  n>  lemttmtmtm 


military  or  civil 

GONJ'nirCTIOHa(the 
pl&cing   of).       1.    When 
tenet!  in  compoied  of 

and  dcB. 


rally  reqoire  thi 
r  should  precede  the  other. 
u»  rcc  jiEut  hair  une  religion  gui  nt 
pric/ie  gue  la  verlu,  guand  on  at 
vertuetL£     (wfrong    construotion) ; — 

hair  um  religion  qui  ne  prfche  gut 

1.  Et,    repeated    or    not. 

To  eipreu  a  simple  addition,  one  et 
•ufflcee  before  the  lait  word  added. 
Bat  to  magnify  things,  the  et  may  be 
multiplied.  Et  le  richt  etitiatam 
etle/aibUelUforl,i>onl 


it  del  doulea 


1  parti  are  p 


Often 


irely  by  puilctuation.  II  avait 
voire  porir  Poe  yeux,  voire  langage. 

3.  Tho  USD  of  et  u  wrong,  either 
when  the  enumerated  parta  form  a 
gradation,  or  when  the  Ian  word 
mnu  up :   Je   le  vii,  je  rougit,  jt 

4.  Sometimes  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
lieu,  and  to  BToId  several  sorts  of  si, 
one  is  left  out.  L'homme  at  un 
attemblage  dc  lumiere  et  tTigno- 
Toiue,  d'eipfrance  et  ^incertittide. 

5.  Wordf    united    by    et. 


erbs  and  verba,  ad- 


El.  Xt    or    ni    in  negatire 
•antencea.    when  there  ii  »>- 

mention  rather  than  addition,  at  a 
better  than  tt :  Si  Cots  carpm,  hi  bm 
intt.  On  the  contruy,  in  cue  of 
addition  et  is  a  fitter  woid :  L'h 
gratilude  et  Isi  aAiw.  Foni  ■• 
m'lparfnez  guire,  wnu,  vot  btrym, 

9.  Ni,   after  aana.     The  k- 

FaUtt  ca  travaU,  tan*  rttard  et  mw 
inat.    II  le  troma  tone  petne  » 

la   Ni  after  mpfcAer.ii^^sJn, 


Wo  or  privation.  (/()  d^findit 
iju'tm  vert  foible  j  pil  jomait 
tntrer,  ni  qi^ua  mot  dSji  mit  omU 
t'S  rencontrer.  Sometiniea  the  use 
otni  for  et  may  impart  quite  ano- 
ther meaning :  Je  txnu  diftndt 
irmmrir  la  parte  ni  la  fentln,  I 
forbid  you  either  lo  open  the  door 
or  the  window;  >  voia  difende 
i'ouvririaporleetlafiHtlTe,lfof 
bid  you  to  open  both  the  dmnud 

11.  Ni  followed  by  ne.    Jo 

a  sncceuion  of  several  Terba,  ne  pat 
Iwfore  the  iimt  generally  peribmis 
the  office  of  nt :  11  He  boit  ni  M 
mange.  BoMuet  laid:  Son  gnaid 
caur  m  ne  t'aigrit  ni  nt  t'emporU 
amtr*  tile.      Mejaillon  wrote ;    Lc 


coiHr.    Tula  decidn   acconling  lo 

12.  Vi^t  Died  iiut«d  of  «t  in 
afflrmatiTe  BentADcea,  when  the  len- 
tence  appaready  affimutiTe  pn- 
lents  *  n^^tiTe  idem.  Pita  dan- 
gereux  JUau  ijue  la  peila  nt  la 
gscrrt,  which  meuu :  pba  cjon- 
gerfux  fiiau  qat  ia  pe$tt  nt  Va  Hi, 

1 3.  Ou  Dnght  not  to  ooim«ct  two 
clatuee  of  %  Bentcncfl  when  one  of 


ititaoold 


^(Ufortm 


itt  oupoim 

14.  'Oui.  or  i»  ..        . 
DDrding  to  the  degree  of  emptuuiB  re- 
quired   hj  the  sentence.       Le  rcn, 

15.  On,    with    or   without  de, 
when  preeeded  bj  (put,  quel,  Itouel. 


Cnitom  allowi 


f  both 
tunu :  l-fiael  del  deux  fid  le  flue 
Aoitfe,  d»  TaTtini  ou  dt  Paganini  t 
or,  Leaval  dei  deux  fiU  It  pha 
AniOa,  rarfimoui'iuaninir  The 
fint  Hntance  ii  an  BbbreTiatioii  of : 
J«  demand,  en  parlant  de  T,  oude 
P.,  lemtl,  &G. 

16.  when  there  ii  compaiiton 
between  •imilRr  objects,  tequel, 
laquelle,  SLc,  take  the  gender  and 

obFJecti  which  they  modiftr :  LaquelU 
aimex-voat  dee  Iroii  demoitelleit 
It  if  the  olqecti  are  not  eimilai, 


i  any 


beai  on  the  aabauntiTeg,  bat 

thing  said,  which  has  no  defined 
sen^r,  and  mmt  take  in  French 
Xhe  maKutine  gender  coiretpopdiug 
to  the  Latin  neuter:  Ditei-moi 
Umtl  vmu  aimet  It  mi«ux  (Itifiul 
B&et).  oude  la  lot  Soecia,  ou  de  cetle 
thantonnelte,  becanae  there  >•  no 
etnnpHjiBon  between  a  hiw  andaaong. 
1 7.  Bolt  ii  generally  repeated  in 

indiffirenee.     When  followed  by  a 


/*  It  Ute,  loii  gut  jt  tt 

whether  I  read  it  or  no 

18.  Sometimea  the  ai 

nndentood,  and   ou   ii 


lie  lite 


seed: 


The 


if  toil  muki  a  itronger 
between  the  first  and 
third  propoflitioQi  Soil  qu'U  dome, 
toil  qu'il  vtille,  il  a  tot^foun  let 
yeux  outtrie.  Sut  when  the  coa- 
nexion  ia  not  intimate,  we  Bhould 
■ay :  Sett  qu'ii  ail  de  Tappttit,  ou 
ju'il  n'tn  ail  pat,  il  croil  totgouri 
qu'il  ett  maioiU. 

19.  Q,ue  i>  uaed  in  the  aecond 
clause  Df  a  seoteace  inatead  of  re- 
peating ti,  exprened  in  the  iecond, 
and  that  que  goTems  the  aubjuac' 
tJTB.  S'il  It  touhaite,  et  que  wut  le 
coulwz,  if  he  deairea  it,  and  you  too 

SO.  —  Ii  uied  in  the  middle  of  a 
•entence,  in  the  aenae  of  comme, 
lortque :   Nout  porttmet  qu'il  plett- 

pouied  with  n 

depturqua,  and  reqou 


I  before  the  next  lerb-: 
Jt  tu  term  point  amtent  que  it 
ne  le  tache,  1  ihaU  uerer  be  eon- 
tented  unloea  I  know  it.  Dipichont- 
nout  gut  quelt[U''tm  nt  vitnne,  let 
na  make  luate,  for  fesr  aomebody 
dianld  come. 

21.  —  SDppliea.)u>fii'i)  <:«  fiu,  ofSn 
que,  and  require!  the  aulijuiictiTe  : 
Attendee  qu'a  viennt,  atay  till  he 


cornea.  Appro^ttt,  fui  je  nout  dtte 
qutlque  ehote,  come  hither,  that  1 
may  speak  to  you. 

22.  —  Hai  the  meaning  of  ce- 
ptndani.  H  me  verrait  pSrir  qu'il 
n'«i  lerait  pat  touehi,  he  would  aee 
me  die,  yet   he  would  not  be  eon- 

23.  _  Initead  of  ai.  dit  fue,  widi 
the  aal^unotive :  Qu'il  tont  d*  la 
biiri,  il  lit  matade  i  ta  morl,  if  or 
when  he  drinki  beer,  be  i*  aick  to 
death. 

2*.  —  For  dqpuu  que :  II  n'v  a 
qu'une  keurt  gu'it  ett parti^  'tis  but 
an  hour  aince  be  went. 

25.  -  With  tbe  meaning  of  detolb 
lorfe  ■-  On  le  rfgala  de  telle  torU  que 
rwn  n'y  nanfua,  they  treated  him 
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in  inch  way  that  nothing  was  want- 


%. 


—  Used  as  a  correlatiTe  to  it 
peine,  beginning  a  sentence:  A 
peine  eut-il  achevi  de  parler  quHl 
ejanra^  he  had  hardly  done  speaking 
wnen  he  expired. 

27.  —  Is  correlative  to  an  adverb 
of  comparison ;  Lentarieetphueage 
que  la  femme,  the  husband  is  wiser 
than  tifie  wife. 

28.  —  Preceded  by  an  adjective, 
means  comme;  if  tne  adjective  is 
preceded  by  totU,  que  siffnifies  quoi-- 
que :  Maldde  qu*il  eet^  U  ne  aaurait 
vaquer  a  sea  affiUret,  ill  as  he  is,  he 
cannot  attend  to  his  business. 

29.  —  Has  the  meaning  of  auand, 
after  a  noun  expressing  time ;  Lejour 
qu*il  partit,  the  day  when  he  set 
out. 

30.  —  After  a  noun  of  place» 
means  ou :  C*eet  a  Paris  qu'on  ap- 
prend  les  manieres  poUes,  it  is  at 
Paris  where  one  learns  polite  ways 
of  behaving. 

31.  —  Marks  the  third  person  of 
the  imperative ;  Qu*%l  parte f  let  him 

go- 

32.  —  Is  used  at  the  be^nning 

of  a  sentence,  with  the  indicative ; 
at  the  head  of  a  chapter,  &c. :  Qu'on 
ne  saurait  prouver  Vimmortaliti  de 
I'dme  avant  d'en  cotmaitre  la  nature, 
that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  can- 
not be  proved  until  its  nature  is 
known. 

33.  —  Between  two  verbs,  serves 
to  point  out  the  meaninff  of  the  first : 
Je  vous  assure  que  cela  est  ainsi, 
I  assure  you  that  it  is  so. 

34.  —  As  an  expletive  particle, 
following  a  sentence  beginnmg  with 
c'est^  is  not  translated  in  English : 
C* est  une  passion  dangereuse  que  le 

Jeu,  gaming  is  a  dangerous  passion. 

36.  —  Preceded  immediately  by 
o'est,  means  parce  que :  C'est  que  je 
ne  savais  pas,  it  was  because  I  did 
not  know  that. 

36.  —  Following  il  y  a,  when  a 
noun  of  time  comes  next,  is  not 
translated  i  II  y  a  dix  ans  que  je 
Vaime,  I  have  loved  him  these  ten 
years. 

37.  —  At  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  and  followed  by  si,  is  left 


out  in  English:  Que  nVonnudiaaU, 
if  any  one  was  to  tell  me. 

38.  Atthebe^nningof  asentMkce, 
to  exmress  a  wish,  an  iiiprecation : 
Que  Dieu  vous  b^niseef  may  Gtod 
bless  you ! 

39.  —  Beginning^  a  aentence,  it 
often  an  exdamauon  of  surprise, 
sympathy,  or  antipathjy:  QuU  m 
soil  oubh^  h  ce  point !  u  it  possible 
for  him  to  forget  himself  so  fei ! 

40.  —  Has  the  meaning  of  eomr 
hien  at  the  beginning  of  sentences  of 
exclamation:  Que  voue  aimes  a 
parler! 

41.  —  Is  sometimes  joined  with 
the  substantive  or  ihe  adjective: 
LHndigne  action  que  la  sienne,  0 
that  unworthy  action  of  his!  La 
maudite  canaiUe  ftie  eee  Chirokoisl 
what  abominable  miscreants  your 
Cherokees  are ! 

42.  —  Beginning  an  interrogative 
sentence,means  comuMn^.*  Quewivn- 
vous  si  votre  sceur  ne  viendra  past 
how  do  you  know  whether  your 
sister  will  not  come  ? 

43.  —  At  the  beffinning  of  a  sen- 
tence, and  followed  by  ne,  means 
pourouoi ,'  and  if  followed  by  ne  pas, 
signines  qttelque  chose :  Que  ne  par' 
lez'voust  why  don't  you  speak? 
Que  ne  lui  dites^vous  pae  pour  Pen 
detoumerf  is  there  anything  you 
forbore  to  tell  him,  in  order  to  deter 
him  from  it  ? 

44.  —  In  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence, but  preceded  by  ne,  with  the 
interposition  of  a  few  words,  means 
seiUement ;  and  if  que  is  preceded  by 
two  negatives,  and  followed  by  the 
subjunctive,  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
motns  que :  II  n*a  en  vue  que  le  Inen 
public,  he  has  no  other  view  but  the 
public  good.  Je  ne  sors  point  que  is 
ne  nCenrhume,  I  never  go  out  with- 
out catchii^  cold. 

45.  —  Preceded  by  ne,  and  fol- 
lowed "hyfaire,  forms  many  idioms: 
Je  n'ai  que  faire  de  cela^  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  Je  n*ai 
(j^faxre  a  cela,  I  am  not  concerned 
in  It.    //  ne  faisait  que  d^achever 

quand ne  had  just    finished 

when. 

46.  —  Enters  also  in  the  con- 
struction of   many    other   idioms: 


syntax: 
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Je  dia  qtte  out,  I  say  yes ;  t7  croit 
que  non,  he  belieyes  not ;  tant  morta 
que  blesses,  both  dead  and  wounded ; 
tant  hien  que  mat  elle  arriva,  she 
arrived  as  w A  as  she  could ;  aUeZf  sot 
que  voua  (tetf  ^,  like  a  blockhead  as 
you  are ;  ee  n*eat  peu  trap  que  cela, 
that  is  not  too  much. 

PARTICIPLE  (present). 
1.  When  by  the  verbal  form  in  ant 
we  want  to  express  an  instant- 
aneous action,  not  a  state,  the  pre- 
sent participle  is  invuiable.  J*ai 
vu  €68  femmes  souff&ant  cruelle- 
tnent, 

2.  On  the  contrary,  to  depict  a 
state,  a  disposition  to  act  rather  than 
an  action,  or  eVen  a  permanent  dis- 
position, we  use  the  verbal  adljecHve, 
which  is  yariable.  J*ai  vu  cesjemmea 
80UFF&ANTES  et  Hsignees. 

3.  —  lUBed  without  regi- 
men. J*ai  vu  ces  gena-lh  gron- 
DANTS  et  souFT&ANTS.  (The  qua- 
lity). (Test  une  j^eraonne  (Tun  na- 
turel  doux,  Jamaia  ne  orondant 
ne  C0NTREDI8ANT.    (The  action.) 

4.  —  followed  or.  preceded 
by  a  direct  regimen,     it  is 

always  iuTariable.  II  ^tait  la  frap- 
PANT  l'enclumb.  Dea  enfanta  be 
JOUANT  aoua  I'ombrage, 

5.  —  followed  by  an  in- 
direct regfimen.  -  it  is  variable 
if  it  expresses  the  state,  and  in- 
variable if  it  marks  the  action.  Lea 
chanoinea  brillants  de  sante. 
When  the  participle  of  a  neuter 
verb  has  a  complement  marked  by 
de,  a,  &c.,  it  remains  inirariable. 
Dea  hommea  marchant  cote  a  cote. 

6.  —  preceded  or  followed 
by  an  adverbial  complement. 

If  preceded  by  it,  the  participle 
varies:  dea  eendrea  encore  fu- 
ifANTES.  If  followed  by  it,  the  parti- 
ciple is  invariable:    Dea  clameura 

BETENTI88ANT  PAR  INTBRVALLE. 

7.  —  used  as  a  substan- 
tive. Takes,  as  such,  the  genders 
and  numbers.  Un  intrigtrnt^  une 
intrigante,  Dea  intriganta,  dea  tn- 
trigantea, 

8.  —  preceded      by      en. 

Always  invariable.    As  there  is  en 


preposition,  and  en  pronoun,  the  use 
of  the  last  must  be  avoided  before  a 
present  participle,  if  it  were  to  make 
the  sentence  obscure.  Je  voua  ai 
mia  monjlla  entre  lea  mainaf  votdant 
EN  /aire  quelque  choae  de  bon,  1  put 
my  son  into  your  hands,  wishing  to 
make  something  good  of  him. 
(Equivoque).  Je  voua  ai  mia,  &c. 
....  EN  votdant  faire,  &c.  As  en 
pronoun  must  precede  the  verb 
jaire,  it  sounds  here  as  if  it  was  the 
preposition,  and  means,  Whilst  I 
wiuied  in  wishing  to  do  something 
good. 

9.  —  Sn  preposition  and  en 
pronoun  must  only  follow  one  ano- 
ther when  a  repetition  of  the  sub- 
ject is  not  possible,  or  when  it  would 
make  the  sentence  too  long.  Je 
cruafaire  dea  vaettx  pour  la  gloire 
de  la  France,  en  en  faiaant  pour 

SieM.de  ChoiaetU  triomphdt. 
ousseau  might  have  said  4dso, 
"Eii  faiaant  dea  vcbux  pour  que  At. 
de  Uhoiatul  triumphdt,  je  crua  en 
f  aire  pour  la  gloire  de  la  France. 

1.  —  (English  present). 
The  elliptic  turn  used  in  English  by 
putting  a  possessive  pronoun  before 
a  present  participle,  which  then  acts 
as  a  substantive,  obliges  the  trans- 
lator to  inverse  the  sentence  in 
French:  //  mourut  pour  a*Stre 
moqut  de  voua,  his  laughing  at  you 
was  the  cause  of  his  death. 

2.  The  pronoun  and  the  participle 
are  frequently  rendered  ov  de  ce 
que  Je,  tu,  u,  &c.,  and  tne  verb 
(of  that  participle)  agrees  with  the 
personal  pronoun.  From  my  having 
said  w.dece  quefai  dit  cela.  Their 
having  mistrusted  me  made  me 
angry :  Je  Jpua  trta  en  colere  de  ce- 
quiu  s'etaient  m^fiea  de  moi.  From 
my  being  unable  to  write  Arabic,  it 
does  not  follow  that  I  ought  to  be 
imprisoned :  de  ce  queje  ne  aaia  icrire 
Varabe,  ilne a*enatdt  paa  queje  doive 
alter  en  prison.  My  claiming  my 
share  does  not  oblige  you  to  lose 
yours :  de  ce  queje  rtclame  ma  part, 
voua  n^etea  pa§  oblig6  de  perdre  la 
votre.  I  wondered  at  her  coming 
there  to  abuse  me :  je  m*itonnai  m 
ce  qu'elle  vint  Ih  pour  mHr^furier. 

PARTICIPLE  (PAST.)    1. 
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Used    witliout    one  of    tlie  Wheneyer  me,  tb,  be  play  in  the 

auziliarv  verbs.     The  part  par-  "ntenw  the  part  of  direct  regim^^ 

tieiple  foUowB  the  role,  of  ^a^  ^«  P^  partocipleagrees ;  ff  they 

Hvl  and  agrees  with  its  noon,  "Skc.  *"J^  ?«."^^^  ie«men,  the 

2.  —  used  with  the  verb  ^*^*?8    ^,^-      lu   m  mmt 

§tre,  it  aho  agrees:  La  vertu  ett  IQ.  —  coiltd,    valu,    pea6. 

*^«*-           -      ...                ,-  Whether  in  a  proper  or  figorative 

d.  —  used  with  any  Otber  sense,  these  pastpartic^es  agree  with 

verb    but    avoir    and     6tre,  the  regimen,  if  it  comes  before  them, 

agrees  with  the  noon  it  qualifies.  Je  Let  centfranct  qu'elle  m*a  oo^ris. 

me  tens  accablee.  Let  peinee  qu*U  m*a  yalveb.    Let 

4.  —  construed  with  the  ^''^  Uvret  de  ceriaet  que  cetUfSU 
verb  avoir,  is  always  inTariable  5  ^»«^»8-  /'  «»'«  ^M^  *roU  hvnt 

when  it  is  followed  by  the  regimen,    ***  J«^«».  «*^-__  ^     ,_  , 

and  Tariable  when  the  regimen  pie-  ^^'    "7    preceoea     Dy  tWO 

cedes  it.  Voire  tamr  a  ichir  une  let-  sorts  of  que.     With  gw  dinet 

ire;  la lettrequevotretcettrA.icKrrB.  regimen,  the  partiuaple  agrees :  Cat 

The  direct  regimen  placed  before  the  une  erreur  qjj*U  a  PLEUuiB  Im»- 

past  participle  is  generally  a  sab-  fnSme.    But  whenever    the  wndi 

stantiye,  umted  to  quel^  que  de,  eom-  QUE,  les,  combien,  are  used  in  sa 

Hen  dey  or  represented  l^  mtf,  to,  m,  elliptical  manner,  and  are  not  direct 

nout^  vout,  20,  la,  let,  que.   Quelle  regmien,  the  following  participle  ii 

faute  ai-je  commise  ?    Que  de  dai^  inyariable.     II  ne  vout  a  pat  dU 

gert  n^ort-elle  pat  courus.    Com-  ^<xm   let  jourt  Qu*t7   (for  pendtad 

bien  de  lettret  avez-wmt  bb^ubs  ?  letquelt  if)  a  pleub£  en  teeret.   On 

Voila  ceUet  Qu'on  m*a  donn^es.  croira  que  cet  Jourt  me  durireniM 

Let  deux  v.*ont  exaucIb.  tiedet ;  tout  au  eoniraire,  J'aunii 

5.  —  whether  preceded  or  vouluqu*iltj.v8euttentjijrai.  Com' 
foUowed  by  the  subject,  ^  ^  ti^let  a  yjc^  cehU  fd  • 
agrees  with  the^egimen.  JLe.riA«-i  ^^^  »entx(ft  m£dUi. 

que   le    tonnerre   a   pbapp^s;    let  1-^    —    Of       numopersonal 

rochert  qu*a  frapp^s  le  tonnerre.  verbs.     It   is   always  invariable. 

6.  —  followed  by  an  adjec-  ^^  chaleurt  qu*il  a  fait  tn'onl 
tive  or  another  participle.  ^^^  malade.  Que  de  maux  U  m 
It  always  agrees  with  the  noun  it  lo^^^^^^^^^n^  ^^...^ 
modifies,  provided  the  regimen  pre-  .*?\^.""  generally  agiew 
cedes  it.  Tu  u*at  paite  to  com-  ^"^  ™  «>Dject  of  the  prinapsl 
plice.  Let  cruautit  que  nout  avont  P«>P<»»tion,  where  several  substub 
VUBS  EXERCEE8  par  let  ennemit.  ^^^  *^  connected  by  comparative 

7.  __  preceded  by  two  expressions,  as  comuM,  amti,  it 
vAo.^*«v.oT«.  T^•  *  •  ^  mime  que,  auttthten que,  autant que, 
regimens.  Direct  regmien  put  ncn  t^nt  que,  mm  pile  que;^ 
before  the  indirect  regimen.  Valut  when  the  sulistantives  are  iiitid  by 
jurer  la  fox  que  to  m  aoaut  juree.  f^ait  or  non  teulemewt  agrees  with 
Indirect  regmien  before  the  direct  the  last  substantive,  lo  C^eet  moint 
regimen.  EOe  me  parut  comme  gon  int^rAt  que  votre  filicUi  gu'U 
voue  ME  ramez  dkpeintb.  It  «  eu  «i  inJ.  29  N^  teukZnt 
vamces  to  make  out  which  of  the  toutet  tet  richettet,  matt  toute  ta 
two  regimens  is  m  direct  relation.  vebtu  t*ett  evanouib. 

\'~  preceded^  by    avoir,  14.  _  preceded     by    two 

used  without  regimen.    It  is  substantives  united  by  de. 

dways  mvariable.    EUe  a  PLEURi.  The  question  is  to  find  which  is  the 

Nous  vous  avonsjcRiT.  substantive  in  more  direct  relation 

».  —  precedea      by     etre.  with  the  participle.     1.  Agreement 
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with  the  fint  suhstantiye.  Lephu 
grand  nombbx  det  inmlaires  fut 
EOOROE.  2.  Agreement  with  the 
second  substantiye.  J*Mtai  par 
une  prompte  fiUte  une  grSle  de 
OOUP8  qus  teraient  tomb^s  tur 
nun. 

The  same  roles  apply  to  the  par- 
ticiple preceded  by  fwu  cfe.  lo  JD*oii 
viennent  ees  difficmtSs,  si  ce  n*99t  du 
PBU  D*appUcation  Qu'on  y  a  donmb 
Jtuqu*ici,  29  Le  peu  de  t&oupbs 
au  t7  a  RA88BMBLEBS  otUtenu  ferme 
dona  leurpoate. 

The  same  principle  stands. ffood 
when  the  participle  is  preceded  by 
an  adyerb  of  quantity,  lo  Comment 
TANT  de  verttupettt-U  itre  ignore  ? 
Voyez  QUB  d^herhe  U  a  fauche! 
2o  Bayle  eet  tm  dea  phu  grands 
HOMMBS  $110  la  France  ait  pro- 

DTJIT8. 

15.  —  preceded  by  en, 
ought  to  agree,  if  the  direct  regimen 
precedes  bn  ;  and  it  remains  inyari- 
able,  wheneyer  the  pronoun  en  is 
not  preceded  by  a  direct  regimen, 
lo  Croyez  le,  eomme  kU,  ma^S  les 
railleries  gu*on  bn  a  faites.  Les 
ichantiUons  que  /bn  ai  yus.  2o 
n  crut  avoir  vu  des  miracles^  et 
mime  bn  avoir  fait.  J*aime  les 
Jleursyfmt  ai  cxtbilli. 

16.  —  with,  en  followed  by 
sn  adyerb  of  quantity,  is  inyariable. 
Le  glaive  a  tuS  bien  des  homrnes^ 
la  lanoue  en  a  tue  bien  plus.  If 
the  adyerb  is  put  before  the  partici- 
ple that  participle  agrees:  Ju  y  Bix 
a    beaucoup  a*APPELK8   et     pbu 

CT  ELUS. 

17.  —  with  en  preceded 
by  an  adverb  of  quantity. 
Considered  in  an  integral  or  a  frac- 
tional sense,  lo  If  the  r^imen  is 
represented  by  an  adyerb  of  quan- 
ti^  used  as  a  collective,  and  if  the 
suDstantive  to  which  en  refers  indi- 
cates distinct  beings,  distinct  things, 
the  participle  agrees.  Les  s^a- 
teurs  accumuHrent  sur  sa  tSte  plus 
d'honnburs  qu'auctm  mortel  n*EN 
avait  encore  re^us.  (Integral  sense.) 
2o  If  the  pronoun  en  relates  to  a 
substantiye  singular,  taken  in  its 
general  sense,  me  adyerb  presents 
only  a  fractional  idea,  and  has  no 

2  C 


influence  on  the  participle.  Par 
son  ancdysCf  il  a  fait  faire  plus  db 
PROORas  a  la  g^omitrie  qu*elle  n*en 
avait  FAIT  d^niis  mills  ans.  And 
also :  Pitts  vous  avez  servi  de  con- 
fitures, PLUS /en  ai  mang£. 

18.  —  preceded  by  a  regi- 
men, and   followed   by   an 

infinitive.  Is  the  noun  which 
precedes  the  participle  the  regimen 
of  avoirt  or  that  of  the  infinitive  ? 
here  lies  the  question.  In  the  first 
case  the  participle  agrees ;  in  the 
second,  it  is  invariable,  lo  A  peine 
Vavons  nous  entendub  parler.  Je 
les  ai  YUS  prendre  la  Juite,  2o  Je 
les  ai  vu  volerpar  desj^lotis, 

19.  —  The  same  principle  applies 
to  laiss^f  followed  by  an  infinitive, 
lo  O  Julie  !  si  le  desttn  feut  laiss^e 
YiYRE !  2o  lis  Staient  punis  par  les 
maux  gu*tls  avaient  laisse  fa^ire. 

20.  —  Fait,  followed  by  an 

infinitive,  is  always  invariable,  be- 
cause it  forms  witn  the  infinitive 
one  single  expression.  On  les  a 
fait  sortir  means,  On  a  fait  sortir 
euXf  on  a  fait  en  sorts  gu*ils  sortis- 
sent. 

21.  —  with  an  infinitive, 
and  preceded  by  two  regi- 
mens. Pronoun  as  direct  regimen : 
IlfaUaity  comme  moif  P avoir  enten- 
dub diclamer  Mahomet.  Pronoun 
as  indirect  r^imen :  C*est  une 
question  9^  i^  l^^^  ^*  laisse  de- 
MiLER.  Difference :  Les  offres  de 
service  que  je  leur  ai  vu  faire 
(the  offer  of  services  which  I  have 
seen  proffered  to  them) ;  and  Les 
offres  de  service  que  je  les  ai  vuf 
faire  (the  offer  of  services  which 
I  have  seen  proffered  to  others  by 
them). 

22.  —  followed  by  a  pre- 
position and  an  infinitive. 
The  question  is  to  know  whether 
the  direct  regimen  which  precedes 
the  participle  belongs  to  the  verb 
AYOiR  or  the  infinitive  ;  if  it  refer  ta 
avoir,  the  participle  agrees,  other- 
wise it  is  invariable,  lo  //  a  souffert 
la  hardiesse  que  fai  prise  de  le 
contredire.  2o  C'est  une  fortificor 
tion  que  je  lui  ai  appris  1  faire. 
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Difference :   EtudUt  la   U^on  av>  lowed  hj  a  sabetantiTe  or  an  inflni- 

voua  avez    oublib    d'apprendbb  tive :  Atmer  ajouer,  enire  deux  emu, 

(study  the  lesson  which  you  hare  &o. 

lorgotten  to  learn).  Here  ^utf  is  the  2.  The  following  can  only  be  fol- 
direct  regimen  or  apprenm,  whilst  lowed  by  substantiyes :  Avee,  ekn, 
in  Etudiez  la  Isfon  i^v'on  voua  a  depuu,  vers^  »ur,  nUvani,  pandanit 
DONNKB  a  apprendre  (study  the  det,coTUref  dans,  sous,  enven^MtUm, 
lesson  which  has  been  set  to  you,  in  parmi,  nuU^i,  outre,  derriert, 
order  that  you  should  learn  it),  deven,  hormu,  par-delh,  par-desnu, 
que  is  the  regimen  of  avoir.  par-devert ;  durant,  Joifftumt,  wm- 
23.  —  followed  by  a  verb  obstant,  moyemumt,  touehant,  con- 
in  any  otlier  mood  than  tlie  cemant,  vu,  eUtendu, 
infinitive,  it  is  always  inyariable.  3.  Prds,  hors,  hormia,  ez- 
Les  affaires  que  voua  aviez  pbbyu  cept6,  may  be  followed  by  t 
Q,\3^vousferiez,torU'eUe»terminte9f  substantiTe,  and  also  by  another 
which  does  not  mean  that  you  had  prepositioui  follow^  by  a  subetsB- 
foreseen  those  affairs  themseWes,  tive  or  an  infinitiTe.  Je  euit  prh 
but  you  had  foreseen  that  you  would  le  Louvre.  II  est  wrle  du  Louen, 
have  such  affairs  to  transact.  If  the  //  est  prit  de  tnourtr,  Ac,  &e. 
participle  was  followed  by  qui  in-  4^  Avant  and  sailf  may  be 
stead  of  ^,  then  it  would  be  varia-  foUowed  by  a  substantlTe  or  ai  ia- 
ble.^  Voiia  lee  malheure  qub  j  m  fl^itiTe,  preceded  by  a  prepodtioa. 
PRKVU8  QUI  voue  amveraient  {sue  ^^^^  j^^  Avant  de  UreTsnf 
18  the  regimen  of  avoir),  such  are  ^^,  respect.  Saufh  le  refmn. 
the  misfortunes  which,  as  I  had  fore-  e  *  ->  j  11  a 
seen  it,  were  to  happen  to  you.  «>•    AuprtS,      au-delfl,    «tt- 

24. followed  by  an  ellip-  dessus,    au-deiwona,    au-de- 

•is  of  the  infinitive.    After  the  hors,  autour,  au-dedana,  au- 

Terbs  vouloir,  pouvoir,  devoir,  per-  devant,  and  the  expreeaions  coai- 

mettre,  the    second    verb    is    often  posed  with  d,  and  a  subetantiTe,  all 

understood ;  then  the  participle  does  require  after  them  another  prepoa* 

not    vary.       Vous  lui    avez  rendu  tion  and  a  substantive.    Aiq>res  is 

Urns   les    services   que  vous  avez  lui.    A  Fabri  de  son  nom,  &c. 

pu  (understood  lui  rendre).    II  a  6.  Loin,  &ute,    &  foroey  i 

f*  tou^c*  les  faveurs  Qu'«7  a  voulu  nioins,  auprds,  are  foUowed  by  t 

(understood  aw>tr).    II  Im  a  donni  p^po^tion.  which  may  be.foUoired 

touteJ£ducatton  QUEJm  a  peemw  ^^^^  ^  infinitiTe  or  a  aubrttt- 

#a  yoTT^un*  (undewtood  jfe  donn^O-  tive.    Faute  d^un  point.   A  fores  is 

II  a  faU  ce  qu  »/  a  du  (understood  ^^^.^                       ^^             '' 

fairs);  que  is  the  regimen  of  verbs  7  '^^^^^  ^^    preposition.  htTS 

understood :  whJst  m  EUe  m  apayt  ^^  ^^^  regimen,  it  is  not  necessary 

Us  sommes  Qu  elU  m  a  dues,  there  ^j^^^  ^^  ^»  ^^  ^  foUowed  by  that 

IS  no  word  understood.  regimen.     But  when  the  regimoi 

25.  —  preceded  by  r  pro-  ^^  different,  they  onght  to  be  ex- 
noun.  Whenever  the  pronoun  le  pressed.  //  faut  fuger  suitaxt 
can  be  translated  by  cela,  or  repre-  et  confomUment  Aux  regies  de  ti- 
sents  an  adjective  or  a  proposition,  quiiS  (bad).  II  faut  juger  smeeet 
it  is  invariable :  Savertuitait  aussi  lesriglesdeViqu»te,etconfonnimsit 
pure  qu'on  ij*avait  cuu  Jusqu*alors.  a  ce  qu*elles  prescrivent  (correct). 
It  varies  in  any  other  circumstance.  g^  A,  denoting  tendency,  ii 
Je  L'at  vuE  a  la  Jin,  cette  citi.  translated  by  to:  Adressep-wms  i 
Cette  infame  calomnie,  iJavez-vous  ^^^  ^^^\j  to  me. 
c&UE  ?                                      .9.  —  denoting     separation :     U 

PREPOSITIONS  (regimen  ,oustraire    au  danger,   to    escape 

of).     1.   A,  de,  apris,  entre,  pour,  firom  danger. 

par,  sans,  void,  voila,  may  be  fol-  10.  —  denoting    noMeaaion:    Cs 
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chsval  eat  a  mon  eounn,  this  liorse 

.  is  my  cousin's. 

11.  —  referring  to  any  circum- 
stance of  time  :  A  la  Jin  du  moitt 
at  the  end  of  the  month ;  au  mots  de 
maif  in  the' month  of  May;  au  6 

Juiny  on  the  5th  of  June. 
.  12.   —   indicates    an    object    ad- 
herinff  to  the  outside  of  anything: 
Une  oofftte  au  doigtf  a  ring  on  me 
finger. 

13.  —  indicates  what  passes  in 
any  giren  place:  Demeurer  a  la 
vtUSf  to  live  tn  town. 

14.  —  marking  relatire  distance : 
A  troU  pieds  du  »ol,  within  three 
feet  of  the  ground. 

15.  —  marking  relation  between 
persons :  D*homme  d,  homme,  between 
man  and  man. 

16.  —  preceded  by  de,  marks  in- 
terval, passage:  De  Paris  h  Ver- 
eailleSf  from  raris  to  Versailles. 

17.  —  marks  proportion :  Uh  eat 
^  deux,  comme  deux  eat  a  ouatre, 
what  one  is  to  two,  two  is  to  four. 

18.  —  inferring  junction,  oppo- 
sition :  Pied  d,  pted,  foot  to  foot. 

19.  —  inferring  ground  for  con- 
jecture :  A  PcBuvre  on  connait  Farti- 
ean,  the  workman  is  known  by  his 
work. 

20.  —  meaning  gradation :  Peu  h 
peu,  by  little  and  little. 

21.  —  applying  to  goods  sold  by 
measure :  Vendre  de  Veau  de  vie  h  ia 
bouteiUe,  to  sell  brandy  by  the  bottle. 

22.  —  denoting  yalue,  price :  Diner 
a  6  franca  par  tite,  to  dine  at  5 
francs  a  head. 

23.  —  expressing  conformity: 
efhabiUer  h  Panglaiae,  to  dress  in 
the  English  fashion.  A  voire  avia, 
afteir  your  opinion. 

24.  —  referring  to  the  attitude  of 
the  body :  AUer  Spied,  to  go  on  foot. 

25.  —  denoting  particular  gesture 
or  motion  of  the  body :  Uhomme  au 
nes  relrouaai,  the  man  with  a  tumed- 
up  nose. 

26.  —  referring  to  the  instrument, 
the  matter:  Meaurer  au  metre,  to 
measure  with  a  metre. 

27*  —  between  two  nouns,  makes 
the  second  serve  to  denote  the  species 
of  the  first ;  then,  either  the  prepo- 
sition   disappears,  and  the  second 
2  C  2 


French  noun  becomes  the  first  in 
English,  or  a  different  preposition  is 
given :  Canne  it  aucre,  sugar-cane. 

28.  —  between  two  nouns,  marks 
the  structure,  form,  &c. :  Couteau  a 
reaaort,  a  spring-knife;  voiture  a 
troia  rouea,  a  three-wheeled  car- 
riage :  animaux  a  quatre  pieda,  four- 
footed  animals. 

29.  —  points  out  the  use  :  Terre 
a  bU,  corn-land;  6otto  a  tht,  tea- 
chest. 

30.  —  between  a  noun  and  an 
infinitive.  In  that  case  the  infini- 
tive serves  to  denote  the  use  of  the 
person  or  thing  expressed  by  the 
noun  Maitre  h  danaer,  dancing- 
master  ;  boia  a  bruler,  fire-wood. 

31.  —  meaning  what  is  necessary 
in  the  use  of  a  machine :  Bateau  a 
vapeur,  steam-boat. 

32.  —  between  two  numbers :  Un 
homme  de  60  a  60  ana,  a  man  6e- 
tween  fifty  and  sixty.  Six  a  aept 
lieuea,  between  six  and  seven  leagues. 
It  is  used  in  that  capacity,  for  things 
which  may  be  divided.  But  we 
must  say.  Cinq  ou  aix  peraonnea, 
between  five  and  six  persons. 

33.  —  before  an  infinitive,  marks 
often  what  is  proper  to  be  done, 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  persons 
and  things  :  Un  avia  cL  auivre,  an 
advice  toorth  following;  dea  fruita 
bona  cL  garder,  fruits  Jit  for  keep- 
ing ;  c*eat  a  lui  a  jouer,  it  is  ms 
turn  to  play.  It  also  means  in  the 
very  act  .of :  //  itait  debotU  a  noua 
regarder,  he  was  standing  up  and 
looking  at  us. 

34.  —  before  an  infinitive,  means 
also  wherewith :  II  n*a  paa  a  man- 
ger,  he  has  nothing  to  eat.  Some- 
times the  verb  may  be  resolved 
by  the  indicative  with  if,  or  by  a 
present  participle:  On  croirait,  a 
Ventendre,  qu'tl  ne  aait  rien,  one 
wotdd  think  by  hearing  him  that  he 
knows  nothinff.  A  dire  le  vrai,  to 
speak  the  truth.  Je  auia  a  ratten- 
are,  I  am  waiting  for  him. 

35.  —  sometimes  is  a  redund- 
ancy: C*eat  a  qui  en  prendra  le 
pltia,  it  is  who  shall  take  most. 

36.  Gliez,  followed  by  a  name 
of  relationship  or  a  proper  name, 
is    translated     by    the     possessive 
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eaae,  expretied  hj  't  affixed  to  mch 
name:  J'ai^t^ e/iexnumpire,lhM,ye 
been  at  my  father's. 

87.  —  is  trandated  by  among , 
vnthf  in;  printed  for,  published 
by,  Cheg  le*  Turce,  among,  with 
the  Turks;  dans  les  vieux  aute%irs, 
among  old  authors;  ehez  Didot, 
printed  for,  published  by,  Didot. 

38.  De  denotes  a  relation  of 
union  or  separation :  Uamour  de 
Dieu^  the  love  of  Ood ;  les  ceuvres 
de  Rousseau,  Kousieau'«  works; 
itre  retrancM  de  la  sociiU^  to  be 
cut  off  from  society;  estimS  de 
tout  le  monde,  esteemed  by  every- 
body. 

39.  —  marks  the  quality  of  a 
person  or  thing,  the  matter  of  which 
It  is  made,  which  is  expressed  by 
the  first  of  the  two  nouns,  <tf 
which  de  shows  the  relation:  Un 
homme  d*honneur,  a  man  Ojf  honour ; 
un  plat  d^argent,  a  silver  dish. 
These  two  nouns,  so  joined  with 
either  de  or  a,  are  commonly  trans- 
lated by  two  nouns  likewue,  but 
without  prepositions,  or  rather  by  a 
compound  word  whose  first  noun, 
whether  substantiYe  or  adjective, 
expresses  the  matter  and  quality, 
manner,  form,  of  the  other :  A  stone 
bridge,  un  pont  de  pierre  ;  a  singing- 
master,  un  maitre  de  chant. 

40.  —  denotes  the  limited  sense 
of  nouns,  and  distinguishes  it  from 
the  individual  sense,  and  with  the 
article  forms  by  contraction  du,  de 
la,  de  V,  des,  some:  De  Por,  some 
gold;  donnez-moi  du  vin,  give  me 
some  wine. 

41.  —  marks  the  term  fh)m  which 
one  begins  to  act,  the  place  from 
which  one  comes :  Sortir  de  Londres, 
to  ^0  out  of  London;  partir  de 
Paris,  to  start  from  Paris;  tomber 
de  haut,  to  fall yrom  high. 

42.  —  meaning  the  manner  of 
acting,  the  means  or  cause :  Mourir 
de  froid,  to  die  with  cold ;  vivre  de 
fruits,  to  live  on  fruits:  il  se  con- 
duit de  cette  maniire,  he  behayes 
after,  or  in,  this  manner. 

43.  —  used  before  the  name  of 
the  thing  made  use  of,  the  instru- 
ment upon    which  one  plays :    Se  I 
servir  a'un  bdton,  to  use  a  stick;  j 


Jouer  du  vioion,  to  tday  m/m  the 
violm. 

44.  —  translated  by  cf  .  wb«n  it 
metaainastateof:  Un  rotsTmmet, 
a  king  at  arms;  or  reaidiBg  at  t 
specified  place :  Lee  hommm  de  k 
forteresse,  the  men  at  th*  ibitw. 

45.  — -  is  governed  l^  aevenl 
verbs,  attended  by  a  noun :  St  flR»> 
quer  de  quelqu'uH,  to  laugh  mt  one; 
mSlez-vous  de  vos  affaires,  tnmbls 
;^ourself  about  your  own  mtrinsM; 

jomir  d^vne  chose,  to  e^joy  a  thmg. 

46.  ——  marks  the  time  speci- 
fied :  //  pariit  de  nmt,  he  set  oat 
by  night  \  je  nele  verrai  demant, 
I  will  not  see  him  as  kmg  as  I  live; 
ilitudie  des  jours  entiers,  he  stadiss 
whole  days  (pendtmt,  dnringyiiiar 
derstood). 

47.  —  for  a  cause  de :  Portent 
de  cette  affaire,  let  na  q>eak  cf 
that  affiiir ;  (for  autre)  je  no  oosmmt 
de  loi  que  celle  gtU  ms  fmeoriti, 
I  know  no  other  law  but  tiiat  wbaA 
&vours  me;  (for  parmi)  de  tst 
femmes,  ily  en  avaU  de  rouges  die 
blanches,  among  these  women,  wms 
were  red,  and  some  white;  (for 
pour)je  leconnais  de  Favoir  vm  um» 
la  rue,  I  only  know  him  fnm 
having  seen  him  in  die  street ;  (ir 
avec  or  par)  de  ma  lance  je  retvoend 
le  soldat,  with  my  Uud^  I  thxw 
down  the  soldier. 

48.  —  before  the  nonna  expras> 
ing  dimensions,  and  thoae  whiA 
are  preceded  h^  a  number  followed 
by  a  past  participle :  //  eroU  loet 
les  jours  a*un  pouoe,  he  grows  sa 
inch  every  day :  U  «  a  trente  vets' 
seaux  d^acfuitis,  there  axe  thiitj 
ships  finished. 

49.  —  is   used  alter   adverbs  of 

Quantity,  indeterminate  pronooas: 
I  n*y  a  personne  de  monetae,  thersii 
nobcdy  ill.  Point  de  eottise!  no 
nonsense ! 

60.  —  is  used  before  the  infinitivs 
of  verbs,  and  after  certain  noooi* 
especially  those  which  signify  pforfjfi 
emptiness,  want;  after  most  nostf 
which  do  not  signify  ineUnatioii, 
antipathy,  dispMttion,  proprietff, 
impropriety :  Indiane  de  vivre,  vor 
worthy  to  live;  aesir  ^apfrendrty 
the  desire  of  learning ;  amnr  hesoi^ 
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dT argent y  to  be  in  want  of  money ; 
achever  de  diref  to  finish  speaking; 
tdcher  defairet  to  try  to  do ;  Hale 
bonheur  de  vkUre,  he  has  the  good 
fortune  to  juease. 

51.  —  par,  a  sort  of  formula:  De 
par  la  reine,  in  the  queen's  name. 

52.  —  preceding  an  adjective  or  a 
past  participle,  has  the  meaning  of  a 
rdatiTe  pronoun  followed  by  Stre: 
Quelqtie  chose  de  (qui  eat)  vrat\ 
something  true ;  »a  conduite  n*a 
rien  de  {iftU  toUJ  noble,  his  conduct 
has  notmi^  nobie  in  it;  einon,  rien 
de  (qui  tott)  faitf  otherwise,  it  is  no 
bazgain. 

d'6.  —  precedes  proper  names  of 
noblemen:  Monsieur  de  S^ffur. 
Many  other  meanings  are  in  the  do- 
main of  a  dictionary. 

54.  Use  of  de  or  &  between 
two  substantives,  in  order  to 
translate  in  French  a  compoimd  sub- 
stantive, the  order  of  the  words 
must  be  altered,  and  the  noun  which 
in  English  is  taken  adjectiyely  comes 
the  second  in  French,  and  is  pre- 
ceded by  <k,  which  is  equivalent  to 
for  the  tue  of:  Seie  h  main,  hand- 
saw. Where  the  word  taken  a^jec- 
tively  is  preceded  by  de,  that  pre- 
position has  the  meaning  of  made 
of:  Une  maison  de  verre,  a  glass 
house. 

65.  When  the  present  participle 
of  an  English  verb  is  used  as  an 
adjective  before  another  noun,  that 
present  participle  is  rendered  by 
we  French  infinitive  which  cor- 
responds to  it,  and  is  preceded  hj  a : 
Une  chambre  h  coucherf  a  sleepiug- 

room. 

66.  When  the  first  word  of  the 
English  compound  substantive  de- 
notes something  eatable,  it  is  gener- 
ally preceded  by  the  preposition  a 
and  the  article;  De  ta  tarte  aux 
ceriset,  cherry-pie;  le  marcM  attx 
oranges,  the  orange  market;  de  la 
sauce  attx  hultres,  oyster-sauce.  (See 
articles  A.) 

57.  Sn  marks  the  place:  Eire 
en  France,  to  be  in  France. 

58.  —  often  has  an  indeterminate 
meaning :  II  est  en  province,  he  is  in 
the  country. 

59.  —  marks  the  place  to  which 


one  is  going :  Aller  en  France,  to  go 
to  France. 

60.  —  marks  the  time  spent  in 
doing  something:  J*irai  en  trois 
heures,  I  will  go  in  three  hours. 

61.  —  means  state,  disposition: 
Etre  en  vie,  to  be  alive ;  en  bonne 
santS,  in  good  health. 

62.  —  denotes  occupation :  Etre 
enprieres,  to  be  at  one's  prayers. 

63.  —  marks  the  way,  manner, 
st]irle ;  Vivre  en  prince,  to  live  like  a 

Srince ;  Stre  en  robe  de  chambre,  to 
e  in  one's  night-gown. 

64.  —  indicates  the  passage  from 
one  place  to  another,  the  change  of 
persons  or  things :  Courir  de  rue  en 
rue,  to  run  from  street  to  street ;  il 
fiU  change  en  dne,  he  was  metamor- 
phosed into  an  ass. 

65.  —  is  the  only  preposition 
which  requires  the  next  verb  in  the 
present  participle.  In  any  other  in- 
stance the  verb  is  put  in  the  infini- 
tive :  //  entra  sans  Stre  annonc^, 
he  entered  without  being  announced, 

66.  Pour  marks  the  motive: 
Cela  est  pour  vous,  Una  i»  (or  jom;  ne 
laissons  pas  pour  cela  de  nous  diver- 
tir,  let  us  be  merry  for  all  that. 

67.  —  with  reference  to:  II  le 
/era  pour  vous,  he  will  do  it  for  your 
sake. 

68.  — *  precedes  the  infinitive, 
after  trop,  assez,  suffisant,  suffice, 
and  whenever  we  want  to  point  out 
the  cause,  the  reason  of  a  thing: 
II  est  assez  jeune  pour  sHnstruire, 
he  is  young  enougn  to  learn;  il  a 
its  pendu  pour  avoir  volt  sur  le 
grand  chemin,  he  was  hanged  for 
robbing  on  the  highway ;  pour 
n*avoir  pas  de  bien,  elle  est  bien 
Jih'e,  thouffh  she  has  no  fortune,  she 
is  nevertiieless  mighty  proud. 

69.  —  marks  comparison :  Cheyal 
pour  cheval,  J'aime  mieux  celui-ci 
gue  Vauire,  smce  I  must  have  one  of 
the  two  horses,  I  like  this  better  than 
the  other. 

70.  —  signifies  as  for,  in  sentences 
like  this :  Pour  ce  qui  est  rfc  moi,  Je 
le  refuse,  as  for  me,  I  decline  to  take 
it. 

71.  —  governs  the  infinitive  only 
where  that  infinitive  refers  to  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  verb:   // 


M(  maladt  pmir  aeoir  trap  bit.  In 
other  ciuei  poor  ii  followed  b;  qut 
■nd theiubjuDcCiTfl;  liPimitiapour 
oveile  Ivi  lut  ctU>  lettn.be  etilei 
her  up  in  order  that  iha  ihoold  remd 
that  letter  to  him ;  and  not  pour 
lid  lire  cette  Ultn,  which  wonld 
mean,  to  read  thmt  letter  to  her. 
72.  Bn.  and  dana  maik  both 


maiKm,  to  tent  in  k  hoaw;  ^fr* 
donj  VAmlriqut  du  Sud,  to  be  in 
South  America  ;  itre  dtou  la  mauDii, 

73.  Auprfts  de  and  au  prix 

de,     in     ntrnponnn    leiih,    when 
otjiect)  are  put,  in   reality 


fifturativelj,  the 
other;   Uue  ffmnu  anm 
oupref  d'um  n^MM,  a 


>   the 


point  aupret  d'une  itoiU,  the 
u  but  a  ipeck  in  eompariaon 
a  star.  Au  prix  de  ought  to 
id  wheD  the  compariioD  appliei 


eel  til  an  prix  de  PoT,  i 
worthies!  compared  with 
richesae  n'esl  rien  afj  pi 
vertu,  vealth  ia  nothing  coti 


veighbour- 


fitted 

75.  Auprfla    de, 
prda  de,  near,  in  the 

76.  A  travere,   acnae;    an 
travers,  through^  the  foimer  rap- 

Coses  a  passugo  already   open,   the 
ittor  H  paMage    to  bo  opened ;    i 


a  lui  1 


n  (pie  . 


torpj.bc  ran  him 

77.  Via-A-via    de    and  an- 

vera  arc  both  uBcd  in  the  sense  o; 
toxcardi,  witht  to,  with  reference  t< 
peraons ;  It  a  bien  agi  vit  !i  tit  di 
(otmi'ert)  mot,  ha  behated  well 
towardi  me. 


gnmnd:  Cet  arbrt  stt  ttrnji  far 
'   TV,  that  tree  fell  on  tho  gnmid. 

79.  A  terra,  m  qpaddac  rf 
...at  which  doa  not  toadi  Aa 
eroond :  La  fnaiM  da  Fwitr*  Urn- 
iaieiU  a  tern,  the  ftnita  td  tba  Ma 
were  blling  oa  the  gitnilld. 

80.  Bana,  mthimt.  Vha  >- 
tbibI  eomplemenu  depnid  oD  am 
this  prepodtion  ouffht  to  be  jvpiatn 
before  eiery  eomplemciit.  It  mif 
alio  be  replaced  by  m  :  SaMt  enuU 
ni  pudear. 

PBONOUNa  (DXKOV- 
STRATIVJf).  (Bee  AaadoueJ. 
1.  When    Celni,    calla,    &G, 

apply  to  thinn,  the  aatecedeDt  ID 
which  they  i^ei  mmt  be  eipnaad. 
Do  oot  uy,  in  the  atyla  of  tnd*- 
men,   J'at  CELCi  dt,  ftc,  fin  /« 

LB  FLliaiB.  di,  &c  ThcT  W^  K> 
peiwni,  and  are  alwayt  dented  kf 
one  of  the  canjonctiTe  a^jectina, 
fui,  que,  donl,  le^uel,  Ac :  L'iM- 
montt  la  phit  douce  at  le  his  de  U 

2.  Celui,  either  followed  by  ain, 

an  adjeetiTC,  a  pajtudple,  or  u 
equiralent  eipremon.  The  Erst  am 

others,  we  Gad  many  inetanca  of 
Ihem  in  our  beet  anthon :  Cot  «K- 
eei  priaenti  me  rtpondent  1>K  CEUl 
\  vENiB.  Oa  canfondait  la  hUt- 
turefaiie  &  une  bite,  et  cr 


J.  Dam  dee     . .. 

3.  Celni,  &C.,  ellipsed.  VofO, 
li  met  regardt  ton!  d'uk  jiw 
sivire  {CEUI  d'tm),  are  niy  looB 
those  of  a  stem  judge  ! 

4.  Celui,  &C.,  may  refer  to  a 
anbitantive  ia  the  plural  or  the  liii- 
(Tular.  Voila  de  toutet  mei  diviart^a 
CEI.1.EB  qui  ma  eoiila  le  phu.  J'ei 
•fjouti  d  Mfgare  una  ptrnMne  A 
ptut  i  CELLBS  gui  ma  nuJcnt  da 

5.  Celui,  &c.,  may  be  eipieMed 
or  undentood  in  compaiatiTe  m- 
teneei.    La  chair    du   renari    at 
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Lea  ehevretUla  brunt  <mt  la  chaik 
pluajine  qite  LBS  Boux  (qub  cells 
DES  roux).  The  same  comparison 
can  be  worded  in  three  ways:  !<> 
La  peau  du  huffle  eat  pku  dure  que 
LA  PBAT7  du  hceuf^  ou  que  cells  du 
heeuf,  2o  Le  huffle  a  la  peau  j^ue 
dure  que  le  bcBuf,  3o  Ije  buffle  a 
LA  PEAU  plue  dure  que  la  peau, 
ou  que  CELLS,  du  hceuf, 

6.  Celui,  celle,  &c.,  ellipsed 
or  expressed.  L*aigle  tyrannise  lea 
habUante  de  Vair  et  ceux  de  la  terre. 
Let  pontifet  d^Athenet  et  de  Rome 
{et  CEUX  DE  Rome), 

7.  Celui-ci,  oelui-lft,  &c., 
do  not  always  refer  to  a  substantive 
expressed.  In  that  case  they  are 
used  in  the  enumeration  of  objects 
and  individuals.  Affable  et  civile  a 
tout,  eUeprivenait  csux-ci,  et  ripon- 
dait  honnitement  k  ceux-lI.  On 
la  vit  toute  la  temaine  etauyer  let 
lannea  de  celui-ci,  et  pourvoir  aux 
betoint  de  celui-lI. 

8.  Celui-ci,  &c.,  may  refer  to 
that  which  will  follow.  On  ne  peut 
d^hir  un  mot  tana  commencer  par 
CBLUi-ci:  c*eat. 

9.  Celui-oi,  celui-l&,  &c., 
followed  by  aui  or  aus.  C*eat 
celle-lI  que  faitendait.  Ceux- 
l1  meme,  qui  m*ont  adulif  me  re- 
pouaaent. 

10.  Celui-1&,  with  or  without 
QUI  or  QUE.  Et  le  moina  imprudent 
eat  celui-lI  quiplua  tot  ae  repent. 

11.  Ce  may  be  followed  or  not 
followed  by  the  substantive  which  it 
defines.  Pourjouir  de  cet  OBJETfu'tV 
aime.  Sur  CB^je  voua  aalue  (fanm.). 
C*EST  I'heure  oH  la  ruUure  ae  re- 
eueille, 

12. .  Ce  qui,  that  which^  is  used 
both  as  sulg'ect  or  complement  of 
verbs  and  prepositions.  It  applies  to 
persons  and  wings,  and  takes  also  a 
complement.  Cs  qui  fait  le  h6roa 
degrade  aouvent  l*homme,  Ce  qui 
eat  certain  e*eat  que  le  monde  eat  de 
travera, 

13.  Ce  que  is  also  used  both  as 
the  subject  and  complement  of  verbs 
and  prepositions.  On  ne  peut  d£- 
airer  cs  Qu'on  ne  connait  paa.  Cs 
qu'il  a  d'tnteUiffencCf  eat  ^tonnant. 


The  common  use  of  CB  without  a 
substantive  is  to  be  united  with  the 
verb  Stref  and  both  form  the  mono- 
personal  verb  c*eatf  it  is.  (See  Ways 
of  asking  Questions.) 

14.  Ce  is  also  put  before  jDouootV, 
devoir^  followed  by  StrCy  and  before 
dire,  aembler :  as,  Ce  peut  Stre,  it 
may  be;  ce  doit  itre,  it  must  or 
ought  to  be ;  cs  m«  sehble,  it  seems 
to  me ;  ce  doit  itre  faux,  it  must 
be  false. 

15.  Ceci,  cela.  The  first  serves 
to  indicate  what  we  are  going  to  say, 
and  the  other  that  which  has  been 
said.  However,  one  is  often  used 
indiscriminately  for  the  other.  We 
say  familiarly  of  a  person :  Cela 
ae  crdt  de  Peaprit;  then  cela  may 
be  translated  by  A«,  a?ie,  tJiey,  &c ; 
or  some  expression  of  depreciation, 
as,  that  fellow  believes  himself 
unity,  Ceci  and  cela  are  often 
put  in  opposition  in  the  same  sen- 
tence ;  Vous  demandez  tantot  ceci, 
tantot  cela,  sometimes  vou  ask  for 
this,  sometimes  you  ask  for  that. 

16.  Ceci,  cela,  and  ce,  com- 
pared. The  two  first  are  properly 
used  in  elevated  language ;  in  ordi- 
nary language  ce  is  adopted;  but 
CECI  and  cela  convey  a  more  com- 
plete and  precise  sense  than  ce.  On 
vous  trompCf  cela  n* est  point.  EUe 
croit  ce  queje  dis^  c*est  malheureux. 

17.  C'est  and  il  est.  Ce  is 
generally  used  for  il,  elle,  &c.,  as 
subject  of  a  proposition  which  has  not 
an  adjective  for  attribute.  Cs 
n'etait  pax  un  sot  oue  le  chien  de 
Jean  de  Nivelle.  On  lui  ft  voir 
qu'il  est  un  sot, 

18.  C'est  vrai    and   il  est 

vrai.  C*est  vrai,  followed  by  an 
adjective,  does  not  admit  a  comple- 
ment beginning  with  que  or  de.  It 
is  the  reverse  with  if  est.  Il  est 
si  malaisS  de  se  d^faire  du  vice  qui 
phut.  Vous  declarez  que  vous  m*avez 
payi,  c'est  juste,  mais  qui  vous  le 
contests.  II  est  has  a  general,  un- 
defined, and  vague  signification; 
whilst  that  of  c*est  is  energetic,  pre- 
cise, well  defined. 

19.  C'est  de,  or  que  de,  are 
both  used  with  correctness.    C'est 


lin  lUfa 


20.  Est-ce  ceci,  and  est-ce 
ci.  Zlat-ce  oela,  and  Mt-ce 
1&-     I.   la   Biking    queation)    we 

if  between  ce  and  «,  ce  »nd  li,  there 
!•  a  ^iw,  ve  ou^ht  to  put  ini'«l-ce 

whan  ceei  aad  »Ia  tre  coniidered  m 

Tmez,  e«^CB  n 


.    Voye, 


Again  ^  Qu'eH- 
e*  oonc  ffiM  cwi  Gtuidi  tor,  ced 
fu'eil-ct  aoHct  cda,  i/u'nl-ett  Bnt 
in  quel  coquin  kst-qm  m,  the  two 
wonja  are  diitincl,  QusJ  iWDuin  ett- 
M  (que  Je  «ii)  CI  (ici) ;  or  cet 
Aflntmi  fiujn  sou  ici  ;««<  eofuiH 


21.  Ce  ii  uied  fbr  the  aakt 
energT  and  emphaaii  in  aentei 
like  theae  :  EsT'M  done  povrvtiUer 
qu'on  It  coucAe  d  ParitI  C'bbt  tin 
bien  vaale  chanm  out  It  ehamp  d* 
lagloirt.  Inateadot,  Se  aiticlia-t-on 
i  FarU,  &c. ;  and  Lt  champ  dt  la 


22.  Cebet 
divided  by  itr 
be  omitted. 


reentwo  aubatuitiTea 
,  nuT  be  expressed  or 
I.    La  Braia  nobltm 

la  verta.    2.   Cb  b«- 


La  vrait  nobUise  EST  or  c': 
vertat\ii.  3.  Ce  between  i 
sua,  and  a  subitantiTS,  m 


monde  n'esi  pat  vionne  ae  aa  ja 
blesat.  4.  Between  one  or  asTor 
infinitivea  and  a  noun.  Puntr  El 
umOHH^^VT^pardonnffranpiaiti 
Etxe  ALLie  de  Home  et  I'en  faii 
un  oppui'i  c^BST  Vuniqut  moykn  i 
Tignez  awourdkui.  5.  Between  tv 
Inllaitivca:  Veqetkh,  c'est  mouhi: 
0'E3I.      1.  Ce,  demonitrati' 

Ikey.  The  final  a  of'ca  ia'  cut't 
before  a  TOwel.  and  Bupplied  b;  tl 
apoatrophc.  It  ia  naed  to  deaignate 
persona  or  thinga  Bpoken  of  ■"  ' 
It  is  coQBtiued  with  tbe  n 


la  always  used  in  the  thiid  pmOD, 
and  chiefly  the  ainguhu,  tliodgh  Aa 
toUowing  Donna  ot  pranoBii*  bs 
plural.  Bomatiiiua  th«  third  panM 
plural  ia  naed,  but  in  th*  liinilB 
leases  only ;  and  eren  Qu  liBgiilu 
of  the  imperfect  and  oandUknsl  is 
to  be  preferred  when  amx  m  sfiM 
follow.  LUei  Xotititau  tt  Lamor- 
tins,  et  vmt  deux  aramda  ' — '' — ^— 
reftd  Honaaeatt  and  Ijuoa; 


aon^  AUt^uKatt,  they  ve^  eloquant. 

S.  Ct  is  need  for  ctia,  it,  dni 
Celfait,  it  is  doae :  e'wC  firt  Un 
fait,  that  ia  Tery  well  doae. 

4.  Sometimes  the  pronoaa  m  k 
placed  betwaeu  ce  and  (trt,  &t» 
eat  ntii  U,  tiie  aSaii  ia  dropped; 
e'en  at  fait  dt  tout,  yoo  are  lot; 
e'en  ettfail,  it  iapast  reeoTery. 

5.  Cat  signifies  that  penon,  thil 
thing,  and  is  naed  in  quedjoBi  oria 
answer  to  quettiona,  Ac,  titt,  tlieif,  it, 
that.  Qui  ft-ce,  who  ia  b^  ec 
she,  who  are  they  ?  oui  ttmt^i, 
who  was  it  i  With  a  mbitantiTe  As 

Elaral  of  the  preeent  and  flitnre  nuf 
s  used.  Sont-ee  Itt  Turet  f  ia  it  fts 
Turks  }  terant-ee  let  Hongraitt  wiU 
it  be  the  Hun^iaiiana  P 

6.  After  c'eti  the  prooonn  nnat 


answered  by  ee  likewise.  CTattrnM, 
it  ia  I ;  eit-ct  tUt  t  e'til  eOe,  i*  il 
shel  if--"-- 


.      —•llyOwwi- 
m  the  otrjeet.  ^Sa)^  "'^P^ 


the  peraona  yon  eipected  (    £i<-caS 
Hjj      raiiotu  f  otu,  ct  las  aonl,  an 

mams? 
e  tollowc 
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Qui  pis  ettt  what  is  worse.    Ce  gus  i 
requires  de  before  an  adjeotiTe;  oe 
qu'il  y  a  de  beaUt  what  is  fine ;  ce 
gu*on  fait  de  mauoaiSf  all  the  mis- 
chief that  is  done. 

9.  Ce  qui,  or  ce  que,  serves 
for  two  Terhs,  the  hitter  of  which, 
when  ce  begins  the  sentence,  is 
goremed  by  ee :  now  if  that  latter 
Terb  is  Stre  followed  by  que  de,  ee 
must  be  repeated  before  it.  Ce  qui 
me  f&che,  e*e»t  qu*on  ne  mUcoute 
peUt  what  rexes  me  is  not  to  be 
listened  to.  The  repetition  of  ce 
may  likewise  take  place  when  a 
snbstantiTe  follows  etre :  Ce  quHl 
demande  c*e8t  une  peneUmy  what  he 
asks  for  is  a  pension.  But  ce  cannot 
be  repeated  when  itre  is  followed  by 
an  adjectlTe :  Ce  qu*on  votu  a  dtt 
est  vrait  what  you  haye  been  told  is 
true.  Whereas  we  say,  Ce  qu*on 
vous  a  dit,  ce  sont  des  conteSf  what 
you  have  been  told  is  a  mere  story. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  is 
obvious:  in  the  first  sentence  ce  is 
the  sul]!Ject,  and  ffrai  the  attribute ; 
in  the  second,  ce  is  the  attribute,  and 
eontes  the  subject. 

10.  Ce  may  sometimes  be  separ- 
ated from  que.  Qu^est-ce  donCf  selon 
vous,  qu*un  homme  savant  t  What 
do  you  understand  then  by  a  learned 
man? 

11.  In  interrogations  e*est  is  some- 
times redoubled;  but  the  first  re- 
mains in  the  present,  because  it  re- 
lates to  the  person  aetuallv  speaking. 
Qu*est-ce  que  c*estf  what  is  it? 
Qu^est-ce  jue  c*est  mi*il  .demands  f 
what  does  ne  ask  for  r 

12.  C'est,  in  all  its  tenses  separ- 
ated from,  though  still  followed  by, 
que,  fomuf  anouier  energetic  galu- 
oism  referring  to  a  person  or  thing 
not  yet  mentioned,  but  announced  by 
setting  forth  some  of  its  qualities  or 
properties.  CT^tait  un  grand  homme 
que  Pascal,  Pascal  was  a  very  great 
man.  But  when  the  thing  to  be 
introduced  by  que  is  expressed  by  a 
verb  in  the  mnnitive,  the  preposi- 
tion de  is  required  before  that  in- 
finitive. Cest  une  sorts  de  honte 
que  d'itre  malheureux,  it  is  a 
kind  of  shame  to  be  unfortunate. 
Qui  sometimes  performs  the  same 


office  as  que:  Sont-ee  Us  richesses 
qui  vous  rendrofU  heuretwt  can 
riches  make  you  happy  ? 

13.  The  relative  after  c'm^  governs 
the  next  verb  in  the  inmcative, 
whether  the  sentence  be  affirmative 
or  negative:  C'est  moi  qu*on  veut 
perdrCf  I  am  the  man  they  wish  to 
ruin ;  ce  n*est  pas  vous  qu*on  veut 
perdre,  you  are  not  the  person  they 
wish  to  ruin.  The  subjimctive,  how- 
ever, would  be  admissible  if  the 
sentence  implied  something  condi- 
tional, doubtful,  or  superlative:  C'est 
id  le  but  qu'on  doive  se  proposer, 
this  is  the  principal  end  that  ought 
to  be  aimed  at.  In  sentences  like  the 
following,  ^ue  may  be  resolved  by  a 
relative  with  a  preposition.  C  est 
a  vous  que  Je  parte,  it  is  to  you  I 
speak  {que  stands  for  a  qui) ;  c'est 
a'elle  que  Je  parle,  it  is  of  her  I  am 
speaking  {qu^  stands  for  de  qui,  &c.). 

14.  The  verbs  pouvoir  and  devoir 
may  be'  construed  with  ce,  but  still 
be  followed  by  the  infinitive  Stre. 
Ce  doit  itre  un  tourment  affreux 
que  le  souvenir  d'un  crime  qu'on  a 
commis,  the  remembrance  of  a  crime 
a  man  has  committed  must  be  a  very 
dreadful  torment  for  him ;  cepouvait 
itre  lui,  he  might  be  the  man. 

15.  C'est  requires  an  article 
before  the  next  substantive,  proper 
names  of  persons  and  places  ex- 
cepted :  C'est  un  malheur  que  d' avoir 
icnappi,  't  is  a  misfortime  to  have 
escaped.  But  when  the  substantive 
pointed  out  by  c'est  expresses  a 
sentiment,  or  a  passion  of  the  mind, 
no  article  is  required  before  it.  C'est 
foHe  que  de  sacri^er  un  hien  reel,  it 
is  a  foUy  to  sacrifice  a  real  good. 

1 6.  C'eet  sometimes  requires  the 
preposition  d  before  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun followed  by  a  verb  in  the  in- 
finitive with  h  or  de,  Cest  a  lui  d 
jouer,  it  is  his  turn  to  play.  C'ttait 
a  voua  de  parler,  you  ought  to  have 
spoken.  Sometimes  there  is  no  sub- 
stantive expressed.  Si  c'Stait  a  re* 
/aire!  if  it  were  to  be  done  again! 
With  qui  the  verb  must  be  in  the 
future :  Cest  a  qui  Paura,  it  is  who 
shall  have  him;  c'itait  h  qui  s'en- 
fuirait,  they  ran  away  as  for  a 
wager. 


PBONOVHS  (IVDBTI. 
HUE).  1.  On  and  Ton.  Oi 
boinit  ■  comption  of  hemme,  in  olc. 
"        ""   ■■   M  (L«tin  Aomo),  reotiTCK 


2.  OnmiynfBi 
frnioina,  liugular  or   plaral,  i^jsk 
tiro.    That:  On  Ml  bellb  ;  on  MC 

HIAU  )     UN    «(     VJttTBKg ;      OH     tit 
rXKMK  1   ON  Wt  CUttDETTEa,  &C. 

—  followiNl  b;  K  nibituitiTe  ia 
thu  nnoulu'  or  plural :  Os  n'al 
fHuui  iWf  .-  OH  n'att  jMwdti  Juifi; 

i.  ~  iM  alwsyi  tlie'tubjmt  of  (lu 
proponkion,  ind  in  Hntenca  merelj 
onuiiciiitiTo  it  goei  before  the  *erb, 
unlm  the  Kiitfiioe  it  negBtire.  Id 
thit  cuo  (he  writer  muit  not  be 
milled  liy  the  pronunoiition,  and 
fb^et  to  put  fKUteron:  Oh  n'ouw 
•  --'  I* ■— •  aim/,  snd  not,  oh 


arr 


which  it  it  the  lubjeot  of  UTenl 
propontiniu :  Oh  lea  raacre,  on 
part,  onjuit  lain  dt  la  ierre.  When 
on  li  rcjieatrd,  it  ought  only  to  nlet 


voufd  be  obieure  :    Quand 
' '        *"     not  UT,  Quand 


pliu  nimaiie. 
ttt  |ifiu  aimablt. 
when  thi^  ire  uwd  in 


T.  —  admits  other  fbmu  of  tnna- 
lation.  h»iJ(*  thoee  alicedj  pointed 
out:  tit^Jira-l-omt   what  will  the 


SiXlti 

yonng  and  ptetty.  On  ittt 


On  n'nt  f  tamatn 

(Meroa 

iH  at  va  Mrt,  heatMjr  ia  m  a^  i 
fool.  Crotra  aw  •h  an  Jit,  duoa 
dit,  to  heliere  npon  baaiaiy. 

8.  —  it  ehangsd  into  Tom,  bcfiae  a 
word  beginning  with  e,  to  amid  At 
thock  of  hard  aouada :  ^  ai,    qtt'oh 


9.  It  it  tlie  tame  with  worda  whU 
would  form  with  on  a  hiatoa,  *neh  M 
m,  el,  od,  gui,  out,  guoi,  ti,  &c.  But 
on  doei  not  take  P  wheneTer  it  it 
fallowed  b;  le,  la,  Ui,  hd,  and  other 
wc»rda  beguining  with  L  In  inler- 
rogatians,  when  on  would  fallow  i 
rerb  endjng  in  a  or  e,  a  (  put  ba- 
tween  two  hyphen*  aeparalea  M 
ttoTo  the  verb,  for  the  aakc  of 
euphony.    Farla-t-itnt    aimo-t-mt 

la  Be  ia  uaed  for  On  in  ttn- 
tenoea  like  thete ;  Lt  pie  de  Ttat- 
riff^  BH  voU  de  40  tieuaa  ;  or,  oh  veit 
£40  lieiia  Upiedt  Tintriffi,  OB^ 
to  be  analvKd  lhu>:  Lepicde  TM- 
rife  H  rati  {par  fAomme)  i  ladii- 
tone*  dt  40  Iteuti ;  or,  on  (oi  f JtoMHr) 
eoii  dt  W  Ue«tt  U  pit  dt  Tint- 
rifft. 

11.  Qnioonqoa,  ttliotvrr,  ear 
recponding  to  the  Latia  gtiieymftt, 
ouKianfue,  ia  of  both  gmdeni  it 
hai  no  plaiaL      It  anpean  In  Iht 

'  nee  either  aa  inlgeet  m  eon- 

promit  dt  it  pnttstr  amtn 
^ieoMfie  t-aUaqutroU,  I  han  pn- 
miaed  to  defend  hiai  a^ainal  noB- 
r  ahould  attack  huB.  fttinu 
iimt  KM  ion"  fjttiijti  a  Id 
Blain,  any  wcaiaB  Uat  lam  tat 
huibaod  endearonn  to  pleaae  hia. 

12.  aoi  que  ce  acdt,  qui 
gne  ce  fQt,  when  «tsd  aCi^ 
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don't  care.    Je  n'ot  vu^q^  ^w  ee  is  rash  when  no  one  sees  him.    Here 

»oiit  I  haye  seen  nohody.     When  personnel  heinar  masculine,  reiqtuires 

used   negatiTely,  it  means  nohody  the  pronoun  t7,  masculine ; — it  is  a 

whatever :  II  ne  se  d^fiait  de  qui  grammatical  relation.    But  if  we  say, 

que  ce  fdJt^  he  mistrusted  nobody,  at  Lbs  pbrsonnes  conaommiea  done  la 

all.   Ohserve,  that  when  used  as  sub-  veriu  ont  en  Unite  choae  une  droiture 

ject,  this  expression  is  followed  bv  tTeeprit  et  une  attention  Judicieuee 

qui  i  aua  when  used  as  r^imen,  it  qui  lbs  empSchent  d'Stre  m^diaantSf 

takes  que.    The  same  remarks  apply  here  pereonne,  being  feminine,  re- 

to  qttot  ^ue  ce  toit^  quoi  que  ce  jut,  quires,  according  to  grammar,  that 

in  English,  whatever :  Qitoi  que  ce  tne  adjectives  and  pronouns  relating 

eoit  que  voue  liaiez,  ouvrez  b%en  la  to  it  uiould  be  also  in  the  feminine. 

bouc/te,  whaterer  you  read,  open  your  But  here  the  relation  exists  more  in 

mouth  sufficiently.  the  thought  than  with  the  words,  and 

13.   Autroi    {others)   and  lea  the  chiefidea  is  that  ofin«n,  to  which 

autres  may  be  used  indiscrimin-  ^2^  .refer  the  adjective  which  qua- 

ately.  hnes  it  and  the  pronoun  which  re- 

iA     A««4.iM«;      1  A»       ^  presents  it; — it  is  a  sylleptic  relation. 

1  ^^  "^^^  *2  '^* '";  However,  such  construction  is  only 

«M,&c.    Good  writers  make  use.  of  admissible  when  the  adjective,  in  di- 

fes  at^rw  instead  of  this.    En  ^pou-  yergent  relation  with^sonn*  is  &r 

eant  les  tnt^£t»  d  AJJTKVi,  nous  ne  froS  it,  and  does  not  Sake  a  part  in 

devona  pae  fpouaer  SEapaaewns  (or  ^e  same  propositioh.  Thus  w^ould 

BN  (pouser  lee  paseums)     It. should  ^ot  say  sylllptically,  Lee  pereonnee 

run  thus :  £n  ^pouaant  he  %nt6reU  ^„,-  ^  cdnaomm^ea  dana  iTvertu,  et 

DBS  AUTRBS.  noua  ne  devona  paa  ^i  ^nt  en  toute  choae  une  droiture 

ipowerLBVRB  paaatona,  d^eaprit  et  une  attention  iudicieuae, 

10.  JPersonne  expresses  chiefly  aont  midiaanta ;  we  should  put  m6' 

the  idea  of  Aommtf,  and  as  a  conse-  diaantea. 

Quence  the  idea  of  the  totality  of  in-  17.    auelqn'un,    taken    abso- 

dividuaU  token  distnbutively:  Per-  lutely,  is  always  masculine.  It  makes 

eonne  ne  fa  dtt,  no  one  swd  so,  yjz.  in  the  plural,  quelquea  una,  quelquea 

aucun  homme  ne  I  adit.    When  the  ^nea.    In  the  singiilar  it  appeaiS  m 

word  p^9onne  is  neither  preceded  bv  all  positions ;  b^in  the  pluS  it  is 

the  artide  nor  any  determined  ad-  only  used  as  subject.     Qublqu'un 

jecUve,  It  presents  a  general  sense,  parle,  somebody  speaks.     Je  parle 

«nd8igmfiesnu;A<w»m«,nu;fo/emme,  a   qublqu'iin,  I   wn  speaking  to 

Mid  in  that  capacity  requires  fk»  after  someone.    /«  connois  quelqu^un. 

It.    It  signifies  oii«^tm,  somebody,  Qublqubs   uns  diaent,  some  say. 

whMi  the  negative  is  not  expressed  ;  when  it  refers  to  a  substentive,  it 

in  that  case  peraotme  is  always  mas-  has  the  two  genders  and  numbers, 

cuUne  and  singular :    Peraonne  ne  and  appears  either  as  subject  or  com- 

veut  etre  plaint  de  aea  erreura,  no  one  plement 

na'ivement  que  La  Fontaine?  has  any  ^^^y  whether  expressed  or  under- 
one  told  stories  with  more  naivete  ^^^^>  9R.  ®^^  ^  *»*?  *T®'  *  ^®^» 
than  U  Fontaine  ?    When  accom-  ^7:     When  expressed,  they  imjpart 

panied 


16.   Pe«oane   in  relation  nTSs^^  ::^^^Z.^] 

Wltn  a  pronoun  or  an  acgeo-  J'ai  vu  quelquea  una  de  voa  couaina, 

live.       Peraonne   n*eat   t6miraire  1  have  seen  some  of  your  cousins. 
quandiln*  eat  vude  peraonne fXiohoAj        19.   Quelqu'un   may  be  pre- 


e  rteult,  cbttb  c  — 


e  ^nder  or  tLe  oth( 
tha  word  is  eitlisr  mBKnllne 
feminine :  Chactm  da  cat  m/antt, 
each  or  thoH  childran ;  cAocuiu  de 
«i^/^,  each  of  thoHgJrlj;  chacim 
de  eei  livrei,  each  of  Hiote  ImjoIu; 
and  the  icrb  that  IbUowi  i>  alwaji 
in  the  lingular.  It  would  be  faulty  io 
write,  c/ioamd'etixaijiimitd'aeit. 
21.  —  rcfemng  to  aoN,  BA,  BES, 
LUi,  LBf  LA.     Chacun  SON   rang. 


e  hit  owi 


ingto 


e*ery 

icord- 
cema  her.  The  poa- 
aad  pionoan  which 
>ught  to  be  in  idan- 


fcr  to%aci 
ad  relation 

22,  —  preoeded  b;  a  noiui 
I  the  plural.      Oenei  " 
to,  >e(,  &c„  are  uied  aftei 


in  the  plural.      OenerallT  nm, 
"c.  are  uied  after  fAocun; 


.   .  implemeiit  which  pre- 
cedes the  iadeflmte  pronoun,  ao  thai 


WmeT^ 


'    2m    I 


IS  tn  ct  qui 

what  regards  him.  lU  oat  apporti 
det  offraadei,  CHACUN  selon  BEa 
Tnoyena  el  SA  d^otioHj  thej  haro 
brought  tht"  -"^- — - 


and  del. 


rated 


e/iactin,  or 


mplement  by   thx  word 
if  chacTtn,  beinff  an  in- 

of  the  parte  of  the  antecedent  pro- 

CitioD,  LEA,  LEHB.  LBUBS  ihould 
ised  1  Lea  lan^vet  oni,  CSACVtt^ 
LauEB  bizarrerUt.  languages  have, 
each  of  them,  their  aingulaiitiu.  In 
this  case,  chaclet  must  be  put  be- 
tween two  commu.      In    iWt  let 

jagei  onl  opiai,  eiacun  uhm  tet 
imnieree,  eiery  judge  epoke  aocord- 
iog  to  his  judgment ;  or  2»   Tmu  lee 

jugei  OHtopi^,  chaam,  »tUm  Itvrt 
lumiertt.      Tha    difference    residei 


after  a  plural  n 

■omettmes  a  collective 

■  dirtribntiTo  idea:  lit  bc 

meen^le  de  tenir,    CBACim  i 


gether  tc  hold  eaeh  in  hu  own  ton 
tbe  reim  of  gorerniiieDt  for  a  iriiole 
year,  Let  deux  gtrttrttiix  dammaiil 
tuT  he  Romaint,  chaodh  de  80S 
cHi,  nHtoyaiml  let  n 


who  stood  OIL  higher  gri>und  than 
the  Romans,  deued,  each  on  hii 
aide,  (he  intrenchmenta  with  airawi. 
Instances  lilic  tha  fallowing  are 
found  in  the  bestanthora:  Let  pint 
beaxu  eeprite,  cbacch  daitt  licb 
sircfc,  ont  rapportt  leurt  talmtt  1 
cetle  tpoque  mimorabU.  Let  citoyem, 
CHACUK  lelon  ledbb  faeuUtt,  t^ 
luiient  table  ouverte, 

24.  Chaaun  and  sa.  In  b- 
miliar  style,  we  find  ta  relbning  to 
chactaie;    Que   ehacim   prmnt    BA 

25.  Tel,  he  icAo,  &c.  (nuau  a, 
many),  foUowed  by  (tuE,  ot  qui,  il 
an  a4je<!tive  ironing  to  the  word 
homme,  which  can  baexpreBedomn- 
deraloodi  Tsh  donna  apbnnat  maaa, 
QUI  n'obligt  perionna,  many  hub 
give  Ten  fre^y,  and  oblige  no  one; 
stands  for,  tel  Aomme  Anms,  fto. 
Tbl  A.BBK  QD(  t'mtilulefiire,  it  fait 
oppeler  wumteigneur  p<ir  tea  mimut, 
many  an  abbot  who  tenu  himielt  a 
friar,  orders  bis  monka  to  call  him 

IQTlord. 

26.  —  may  be  tallowed  imme- 
diately by  gui,  gua,  dont,  and  the 
liho  1  Tel  Dom  la  critique  auhurd' 


TBI, 


nlT»  to  Gwl  out  of  ihsOT  pridi 

28.  Tel  djh]  nibgMiiiivelT. 
nt  rieha  rmo  (M  arpent  de 
VML  eMgtmu  mi  anftm  ifa  tes  mpn- 

aere  of  bnl,  and  igaie  ue  poor  in 
themidrtorhempaof  gold.  Jlonnntr 
™  tBL,  UadtBot  iraii  tills,  Mr. 
Sooh  a  one,  Hn.  Snoh  >  one.  Some- 
timn  the  ufie^Te  un  {■  not  eipms- 
«d :  Voraga  tmniera  nir  tkl  ah' 
ti'lf  pniw  piu,  the  Konn  irin  fell 
I^Hin  tho»  *hD  little  think  of  it. 

29.  Toat,  u  an  a4JectiTe,  sHd 
With  slliptii  of  the  noun  to  whicli 
It  refers  ;  Toot  n'erf  pat  Bignim  ni 
lyigueueau,  ererj  man  ia  not  Big- 
Don  nor  D'AJnesjean.ibrtoWAoinme 

n'eitpat Without  eUipui :  Tout 

BOUHB  Mf  nflit  a  la  mort,  e-nav 
Man  ii  hable  to  die.  '  ' 

30.  Pluaianra  ii  nothing  but 
■nadieetiTe.  When  it  li  ahme,  there 
Ii  ellipeii  of  the  labMantiTe.  Pbt- 
tiairi  ralntf  mfmz  m'vn,  aUnda  fbr 
phmmm  IfndiviAii)  voW  ntteue 
pi'iinitul.  Pbineun,  though  alirae, 
K  add  of  thing! :  C>  fid  nout  «m- 
"'■' "  ■" 'wktomwr  li  un  —ui 

up  to  (oa  linBle  Tiee,  it  it  becBiu*  «a 
hne  many  oSien. 

31.  Knl  can  be  foUowed,  or  not, 
hj  a  anbatantiTe.  Nui.  d  I  orif  iw 
M  lienf  dant  ta  tph^,Boiaui  in  Parii 
remaina  in  his  own  sphere.  Mot 
UOHMB  IM  H  oot(  tel  qu'U  ttt,  no 
man  «iea  himaelf  aa  he  ia. 

32.  Auconij  an  adjective,  which, 
like  moat  of  them,  ia  nud  with  or 
without  ellipeia  ol  the  nona  they  de- 
flne.  Avi:vs  n'aiiprophilec&eitai, 
no  man  ii  a  prophet  in  hia  owa  coun- 
try. There  are  lew  eiamplea  of  the 
plural ;  then  it  aignifiea  guelqtiet  tau, 

33.  L'un I'autre.    In 

parallela  and-  in  compatieoni,  when 

things,  Tun,  Cunt,  relate  to  the  fint 
oftheaubatantiTeBeipreBaedi  I'atitre, 
to  the  lecond.  Opjmiom  Soeratt  A 
»  itmt  plot  philosopht. 


ouaragt  du  Imp*,  L'irTHH  oavrag4 
dt  t&imme.  there  are  two  lort*  of 
mini,  one  ii  the  work  of  time,  the 
other  the  work  of  man. 

3JJ.  Ii'iin,  I'autre,  with  a  nonn 
in  the  plnral.  In  enumerstiona  wo 
n»e  the  singnlar  or  plnral,  accoTding 
aa  the  aenae  is  dijtributiyB  or  coE 
leetiTe.  Jtfei  valit!  tont  drihi.  Vtm 
fail  de  la  mtwipte,  ■(  I'autre  fait  dtt 
MTt,  my  lerrants  are  tery  droll,  one 
ia  a  muiician,  and  the  other  make* 

rf«Men(,  Bome  drink,  theothera  dance. 
36.  L'lm,  I'autre,  &c,  refer- 
ring to  a  collective  miun-     Toitf  la 

taorett  every  one  waa  truating  to  one 
anotherthat  aeeret.     Tout  le  petgiU 
par  curioiill. 


37.    Ii'autre,    lee    autrea, 

d'autres  ate  indefinitely  repeated 
in  long  enumerationa :  aa,  Dit  liwet 

-Wis  ami,  Ui  tau  Monl  bans,  hi 

aoni  curitux,  hi  avtrtt  n'ont 
I  valeur,  among  the  books  you 
lome  are  good,  othera  are  ouri- 


t  ptret,  among  your  attainmenta, 
ae  are  usela&a,  othen  are  danger* 
I,  and  aome  others  perhaps  atill 

m,  I'autoe,  Sec,  need 


chardom,  l'ai 


Colon; 


■  eitoyea,  let  a* 


loKrfoit  da  rotei, 
idea,  another  aeea 

yoang,  some  look  very  old. 

L'un  I'autre,  iMimaleB 
aatroa,  &c.,  aa  complement  of  verba 


urld  n 


n  icTUE*  iw  pnt  ie frateniiUt 
ill  wc  not  h»a  ■  liole  bnflhs^ 
rling  for  oat  uothtr ! 

40.  t.<un  I'Butre,  or  I'mi  & 

I'antre,  ifter  >  naon  in  the  plonL 

viprocil  verb  which 


fivht  innrt  cHk  of  Ikia  m*- 
j  nt^r:  A  !'■«  tatta  ooaru  L^n 
I  (<    cosTu    L'ACTmm,     k*    fmsht 
I  iguiiit  the  one  ud  the  Mhv. 
44.  Lhai  I'mitre,  om  mMtr, 

l'actbb,  Aoli,  CTfT At  amabcr 


Whci 

bMfdl-  i 


■In^Ur  or  plan], 
quim  it.     Let  cito 


e  add,  Ibr  the  nke  at 

noay,«I„rimfoiitr»; 


«/u,a 


flying  from  oae  uiather.  The  lingiiUr 
U  more  eiprunTG.  il«i  Aamnwi  Hint 
_/aif<  ;wur  w  can*aI*T  les  dns  lkb 

one  another.    Cu  ;Mft<i  e«rt  nuwrn- 

le  upon  tlie  oChei. 


Cet  artirti  u  n 


hnrtfiil  to 

et  I'antre,  u  nb- 


41,  L'u 
jset:  L'DN  ._     , 

oM  le  eerviau  brilc,  both,  ucording 
to  my  opinion,  hsTe  ■  diiorderad 
brain.   A>  complemeDt :  VaiulTom- 

42,  —  ibUowed  b;  a  nibrtuitiTe. 

Aliuhjcctl    L'CH   IT  L'AUtRK  CON- 

nOL  auaivaient  set  itetuiartia,  both 
ooUDuli  Tollowod  hit  BtindsTdi.  Ai 
oompkmcnt:  La  Condamin^  a  par- 
couru  l'us  kt  l'idtbb  h^mupMere, 
La  Condamine  bat  travelled  anr 
both  bcmiiphem. 

43,  When  I'lm  ot  I'autre, 

ftc,  art]  used  sepaiatelj,  and  at  re- 
gimcni  of  the  aaine  pnpoaition,  that 
prapoiitlan  ought  to  be  repeated  be- 
ton  each  of  thaie  wordi,  though  in- 
atSQoea  of  th»t  aupprewion  are  not 
rare.  The  repetittoa  should  not  take 
place  with  prepoaitiona  of  aoreral 
■vllabloa,  aa  tuicont,  nono&itanf,  &c. 


man  flahu  at  the  same  time  with 
two  indiiidiula,  we  abould  ny :  II 
I'ft  ballu  mnhv  Vtat  el  raulrt,  he 
haa  fought  with  both.     If  ha  had 


45.  lAm  at  I'Mita*,  ran 
I'antre,  or  laa  una  «t  iM  an- 
trea,  lea  oiu  lea  Mities,  b 

ipeakingofthraepaamia.  OanmllT, 
the  plaial  ii  mon  naad  than  tb 
nnsalu.  Hj/  a  Irou  toUaU,  fa>  loll 
et  lei  aiUree  eomt  bl—tee,  than  in 
three  loldien,  th«T  an  all  wouided 

a  her:   Jit  nmtibtet*  Una  tnit). 


put  at  the  beginniiig  of  a , 

It  require!  the  next  Terb  in  tba  bd- 
gnlai ;  hut  if  it  come  ailar,  that  nri> 
mnat  be  in  the  plural;  W  Timm 
-_., ._  ,.,  — J...  jK,  ,'o^«( 


(FXB- 

'     dr., 

12 


the  like,  which  i 


after  the  verb,  Plough  th«  •entanai 
be  not  interrogatiTe :  Ek  Um, 
^evta-l-il,  ceiut,  WBll,imidhB,ii— ■ 
2.  They  an  plaoed  alter  or  hatoa 
the  Terb  which  ii  preceded  bf  }■■(• 


joura,  encore,  en  vam,  and  the  lik*. 
Peta-ftnle/era-t-il,pcA»mbaynll 

quence  i>,  that  he  aaja  n. 

3,  When  the  fint  penon  of  a  Ttfb 
in  the  present  iudieatiTs  ia  mcB*- 
tyllabio,  and  has  two  aonorou*  am- 
aonanti  for  terminatioa,  the  pronoun 

turn  i>  adopted.  Inttead  of,  den- 
fefamre-jetment^rpenAjertmt*- 
fet  rottpt-jet  ac.,  we  »ajt,  eit-ee^ 
re  iortt  &c  The  foUowiiig  nrti 
an  excepted:  aOetub-Jit  S/tjlt 
vaii-jit  fait-jef  do»-jet  puiijit 
vaie-Jet  tuit^t  tait-jtt 
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4.  Pron.  (pers.).  To  ayoid  two 

SUables  mutOi  as  laiate-je  t  parle^je  f 
e  e  mute  is  changed  into  ^ :  laUa^- 
je  t  parU'je, 

6.  —  place  of)  complements  of 
an  infinitive :  Soleilfje  tb  viena  voir 
pour  la  demiere  fois.  Voua  voulez 
ME  cacher  vos  pleura.  The  first  con- 
stmction,  which  is  yery  elegant,  is 
not  indispensable,  and  both  are  good, 
though  the  firs^  is  more  commonly 
used. 

6.  —  repetition  of,  used  as  comple- 
« ments,  is  indispensable  before  each 

Terb.   Je  veux  la  voir,  la  priert  la 
presier,  j/importuner. 

7.  —  J6,  tu,  &c.,  understood 
after  moi,  toi,  lt7i,  &c.  Moif  rigner  ! 
Moi,  V0U8  abandonner  !  Lui,  etclave  I 

8.  —  nouSy  expressed  or  under- 
stood. Difference :  V*  Voire  pere  et 
moi,  NOTTS  avona  it4  longtempe  enne- 
mia  Pun  de  Vautre  (analysis :  qtumt 
a  voire  wre  et  (^)  moi,  nous  avona, 
&c.).  20  Voire  ptre  et  moi  ayons 
iti  longtempa,  &c,  (analysis:  votre 
pere  (a  iti  Umatempa  mon  ennemi) 
et  moi  (fai  ite  longtempa  aon  enne- 
mi) notta  avona  6t4  longtempa  enne- 
mia  run  de  I* autre). 

9.  —  il,  elle,  &o.y  used  after 
a  present  participle.  !<>  Luciniua 
BTANT  venu  it  Antioche,  et  ae  doutant 
de  Fimpoature,  ilJU  mettre  h  la  tor- 
ture lea  prophitea  de  ce  Jupiter.  7P 
CtUalina,  ae  tot  ant  environn^  d'en- 
nemia,  et  n*ayant  ni  retraite  en  Italie, 
ni  aecoura  h  eap&rer,  fvt  riduit  i 
tenter  le  aort  dea  armea.  The  repe- 
tition is  often  either  useful  for  the 
sake  of  clearness  or  energy. 

10.  —  wrongly  considered  as  double 
subjects  transposed.  Difference :  La 
souRCB  de  noa  larmea,  h6laa  chere 
Sophie,  elle  n*eatp€u  tarie  (here  the 
&ct  is  simple  and  of  common  occur- 
rence). fSLLB  n*eat  paa  tarie,  la 
souKCE  de  noa  larmea,  chere  Sophie 
(here  the  writer  wanted  to  express 
his  suxprise  at  finding  that  the  source 
of  their  tears  should  not  yet  have 
been  dried  up). 

11.  —  (equivoque  to  be 
avoided  with).  Example:  Hy- 
p6ride  a  imitt  Dimoathenea  en  tout 
oe  qu*iL  a  de  beau.  Here  il  may  re- 


fer to  both ;  therefore  write,  H.  a 
imit6  D, ,  en  tout  ce  que  D.ade  beau, 

12.  —  moi,  tOi)  &c.,  consider- 
ed as  pleonasms,  are  nothing  else  but 
ellipses.  Example :  On  yous  le  aua- 
pettdit,  he  was  hanged,  I  tell  you. 

13.  —  reduplication  of,  as 
direct  or  indirect  regimens.  Exam- 
ple :  J*irai,  moi  et  mon  domeatique. 
II  ME  parut,  1  MOI  et  k  lui,  qu'on 
noua  prenait  pour  dea  voleura. 

14. .  —  le,  la,  les,  direct  regi- 
mens, used  in  an  eUiptical  form.  \0- 
TRE  frere,  aije  lb  voia,je  le  pr^ien- 
drai,  as  to  your  brother,  if  I  see  him, 
I  shall  warn  him. 

15.  —  le,  la,  les,  and  le  sig- 
nifying cela,  it  (Latin  illtid).  Etea- 
voua  meret  Je  le  auia.  Etea-voua 
LA  mere  de  Louia  f  Je  la  auia.  Etea- 
voua  aoldata  f  Noua  le  aommea.  Etea- 
voua  lea  aoldata  de  Guatavet  Noua' 
LE4  aommea.  The  pronoun  concords, 
or  does  not  concora,  according  as  it 
refers  to  determined  or  undetermined 
nouns  or  adjectives. 

16.  —  le,  used  instead  of  a  pre- 
position or  a  Terb,  remains  inyariable. 
Vhxymme  eat,  je  voua  zJavoue,  vn^ 
michant  animal.  Voua  devez  tuem- 
BLEB  d  Vouverture  de  cette  lettre^  ou 
plutot  voua  LB  deviez  loraque  voua 
vitea  la  perjidie  de  N. 

17.  —  le,  after  a  verb.  L'tn- 
tention  de  ne  jamaia  tbompeb  noua 
expoae  aouvent  h  l'£tre,  or  d  Itrb 
TROMPES.  The  second  form  is  more 
in  accordance  with  the  best  authors. 

18.  —  le,  la,  les,  and  lui, 
elles,  euz,  elles,  with  reference 
to  inanimate  objects  or  beings.  Sont- 
ce  la  voa  aanta  f  Oui,  ce  les  aont. 
Eat-ce  la  aame  en  noirf  C'eat  elle- 
mSme. 

19.  —  lui,  elle,  euz,  elles 

can  be  used  instead  of  soi,  with  de- 
fined substantives.  Que  de  maux  la 
guerre  entraine  aprea  elle.  Laguerre 
aprea  soi  traine  bien  dea  malheura. 

20.  —  soi,  instead  of  lui  and 

euz.  To  avoid  an  equivoque,  aoi 
ought  sometimes  to  be  used  in  sen- 
tences like  this:  //  tou^ae  aoua  aon 
chapeau,  et  crache  preaque  aur  soi. 
If  you  put  aur  lui,  one  could  not  dis- 
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tinguish  whether  lui  refer  to  il  or  «»,  I  have  tome ;  6*  is  elKptie :  U  en 

to  chapeau.    It  u  the  tame  with  the  fit  d§$ /emmet  eomme  dm  tnfimi9, 

plural:  CEVi.quin'avaienttravaiiU  it  ie  with  womea  ••  with  chudroB. 

que  potir  lee  autres,  ne  travaiUetU  (Aoddence.) 

pluM  que  pour  soi.    Pour  bux  would  27.  —  As  the  English  piepositioiL 

make  an  equivoque.  which   orecedes  the  pronoan  Am, 

21.  —    Moi-mAme,    toi-  Jsr.t^,  &c.,UofcowMgoTeriiedhf 

«.A.^«    XL                   •*!.  AU      WW  Terh,  it  follows  that  many  exim- 

mdme,  &c^«gree  witii  the  houil  ^^   ^^^   be   pointed  out    with 

Difference  between  80i-MiMB   and  ^^  propositi^:  Ten  erne  em 

he  saved  himself,  his  own  perso^  1  ^h  to  have  some;  vaitwrneoi 

i\  **;i  wuri?  LUi-MiMB,  he  saved  r«pen/»r«r,  you  will  sniu*  for  it.  Ac; 

himself  without  any  help.  ffperne,  I  think  of  it ;  /y  sms,  I 

22.  —  used  by  appontioii,  gjt^toit,  &c.             »  '^       » 

23.  -  u«Hi  with  c'et,  ce  ^^^si^^rtLi^::^:: 

sera,  &c.    Three  forms  are  m  use.     to ;  at  the  home  of;  at,  to  the 

Example :   Cb  put  poue  moi  une  native  place  of:  chez  wme,  at,  to 

g^ande  joie  ;  cb  mb  put  ume  grande  jpy^x  house ;  chet  M.  Paul,  at  Mr. 

joi ;  CB  PUT  unegrtmdejoie  poub  moi.  haul's ;  chet  toi,  at  one's  own  hoBM, 

24.  —  Se.  lo  Sb  precedes  reflect-  in  one's  own  home,  at  home;  im 
ive  verbs :  aeparler,  to  speak  to  one's  cA«sr  moi,  hd,  noue,  toi,  Ac,  a  hoass 
self;  2o  is  eimer  an  accusative  or  a  of  my,  his,  your,  ono^  own ;  mj, 
dative,  as  seen  above ;  3o  in  red-  his,  your,  one's  home ;  un  ehet  tei, 
procal  verbs  means  each  other,  one  a  home. 

another;  and  in  the  dative,  to  each  29.  —  Y,    essentially    adveib, 

o^Atfr,  to  one  another :  ee  Jrapper,  pi^ys  the  part  of  pronoan,  but  refas 

to  strike  each  other,  one  another ;  «s  more  often  to  things  thanpenonii  Oa 

parler,  to  speak  to  each  other,  to  one  fne  dit  tant  demalde  eet  homme, et 

another ;  4o  is  translated  by  a  passive  j»y  en  vote  ai  peu.    Let  chotet  de  la 

verb :  ce  Uvre  ae  Ht  beaucoup,tha,t  t^rre  ne  valerU  pat  qu'on  trz  attache. 

book  is  much  read;  6«  is  eUiptic,  as  30.  —  T  meaning  A m&i.  to ^.te 

in  »7  ae  trouva  l^  un  homme,  a  man  ^^   ^^j„  eith»iSat^di  pU- 

was  there;    6o  requires  Stre  m  the  ^^ ^^ ^u^^,^   Aimez^la,fT  ^ 

compound  tenses  of  a  verb:  t/sM<  ^^     N*Yfiutetpat  atten&on. 

coupi  le  doigt,  he  has  cut  his  finger.  «|           «r   ^rL^,^  ♦«        .--- 

25.  -  Y.  10  ^it,  att^.  Uy  JiV^LETl^'^TS^T^ 
atpvre,  he  aims  at  it ;   Tfiby  tt,  by  ^  ^^^^.^  homme  JUtr:vomS-x.  Pmr 

them:  »^J y^^«^«f^»  J«^«f*  rendre  la  critique  utile,  dofUMS-LUl 

nothing  by  it ;  3o  M*t,  for  them.  ^  j^^^^^^^^^^          patteport. 

tl  n'y  eat  paapropre,  he  is  not  fit  for  ""  ^     CT^^y^    o,^   ^r^. 

it;  lo  inU,  in  them:  voua  voua  y  32.  --  Xorlui,  elle,  &c.,wifli 

prenez  mal,  you  do  n't  take  the  right  prepositions ;  L  honnewr  ett  eomme 

course  in  it;   6o  of  it,  of  them;  Go  une  tie  etearp^e  et  tant  bordt;  m 

to  him,  to  her,  to  it,  to  them:  ne  rt'Ypeutp^ rentrerdetqu^onened 

voua  v/iezpaa,  do  n't  trust  to  it;  7«  ^hora,     Un  eoeur  noble  ett  eonteid 

with  him,  with  her,  with  it,  with  de  cequ*tl  ti^uve  en  J^xn. 

them.  33.  —  JsTLy  of  ^Aof,  replaces  tiie 

26.  —  En.  lo  ofhim,ofher,of  names  of  persons  or  things,  whether 
it,  of  them :  j'e  lui  en  parte,  I  am  masculine  or  feminine,  singular  or 
speaking  to  him  of  it ;  2o/rom  Aim,  plural. 

from  her,  from  it,  from  them  ;  3©  34,  —  En  is  bodi  a  direct  or  sn 

when  preceded  by  a  verb,  by  him,  by  indirect  r^punen.     lo  Ceux  qtd  dimr 

her,  by  it,  by  them ;  4o  aome,  any :  nent  dee  conteilt  doivent  autti  BV 

Je  n'en  aipaa,  I  have  not  any ;  fen  recevoir  volontiera,  those  iHio  give 
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adTice  should  also  receiye  it  will-  is  y  or  an,  it  is  put  the  second,  ex- 

ingly.     Here  there  is  ellipsis.    La  cept  in  envoyez-y  moi^  &c.     C'eat 

aervitude  abaitae  lea  hommeajuaqu^h.  loraque  notu  aommea  eloign^a  de  no- 

«'en  faire  aimer,  servitude  lowers  tre  paya  que  noua  aentona  I'inatinct 

men  so  much  as  to  be  loved  by  them ;  qui  noua  y  attache,     Va-Ven  cher- 

the  French  has,  aa  to  cauae  to  he  cher  tea  livrea, 

loved  OF  them,  4^  If  the  two  pronouns  are  y  and 

35.  —  !Bn  compared  with  de  en,  en  is  put  the  second ;  Je  m*y  en 
lui  &c  Oenerallv  soeakinir  en  must  ^^*^'  W^®^®^®'^  *^®  position  of  y  and 
refer  to  things,  anS  Se  lui  to'anlmate  ^»  *»'  the  accumulation  of  pronouns, 
beings.  Jem* 
I  make  use 

Qft     ^%J!i»  ^,T^A  «:♦!,  «»w.rx«<.  ^y  «  e^^i  ^  ee^  endroit,  a  cetie  choae, 

36.  -.  En  used  With  persons,  ^^  The  following  are  instances  of 
and  ae  lui,  &c.,  with  thinss.  In-  barbarous  sounds  :  o^couti&me-t-y, 
stances  are  found  where  one  has  been  AafttTUE-T*Y ;  il  m*Y  en  "Emvoie  ;  il 
used  for  the  other.  leue  y  en,  &c.^    Everybody  will 

37.  -—  !En .  and  SOXly  sa,  ses.  understand  that  Je  voua  y  en  met" 
J'en  connaia  lea  uaagea.  Je  connaia  trai  (I  will  put  some  there  for  you^ 
SON  ^re.  Voua  en  voyez  Veffet,  J'ai  is  softer  than  je  lui  y  en  mettrat, 
etudt^  SON  caractere.  Here  son  re-  though  as  grammatical  as  the  former, 
fers  to  a  noun  in  direct  relation  with  FBONOUNS      (FOSSESS- 

*V^T^^'  rVE).  1.  As  we  say  fe»peree/ mere, 

38.  —  En  and  BOHy  &C.,  used  we  consequently  can  say  either  aon 
promiscuously.   Le  r(eit  de  noa  maux  pere  et  aa  mere,  or  sea  pere  et  mere, 
adoucit  LEUB  riyueur,    De  mea  ati-  2.  —  repeated  or  not  after 
jeta  a^duita  quHl  e<nnble  la  miaere,  il  ou.    We  repeat  the  pronoun  when 

Oft      ^^^*'                  o         .  ^  the  substantives  represent  various  ob- 

69.  ---EnorSOn,8a,&C.,with  jects;  but  when  the  pronoun  only 

the  subject  of  a  proposition.     Lea  points  out  one  thing,  the  second  sub- 

aciencea  oni  dea  racinea  amerea,  maia  stantive  serves  as,  or  becomes,  an  ex- 

leafruita  en  aont  doux.  La  patience  pianation  of  the  first :  J*ai  vu  leura 

eat  amere,  mate  son  fruit  eat  doux.  camaradea  ou  amia.  Juqez-la  d'aprea 

40.  —  Mme-m'Y,promenefY,  en-  ,g,  ^^^  ou  sea  qualitia. 

voie-rY;  my,  ty,  Ty,  after  the  verb,  3^  _  ^th  two  adjectives 

'!TlrZo^^^'!lv^s%  miitedbyet.    En  rkompefise  de 

a-y  mot,  promene^a-y  mot,  envote-a-y  ,          z    j-i     ^ur—    mT^      j?n» 

fe}orwiiibhis^better,toadoptan.  voabonaetuttleaofficea,&c.    Elle 

oAer  turn,  which  satisfies  both  ^.  ^'f  Pft^er  ma  bonne  ou  f^niav^ 

mar  and  euphony,  3fen^not«-y,do«.  vatae  fortune.    In  the  first  instance 

nez-noua^,  &c.^  This  has  led  to  the  the  repetition  ought  not  to  take  place, 

foUowing  observations :  ?>'  t?«'5  ".  o^y  ^^^  substantive  de- 

10  WTEen  the  verb  is  preceded  by  termined ;  m  the  second,  the  repeti- 

two  pronouns  which  complete  it,  th4  tion  is  necessarjr,  because  the  for^ne 

indirect  complement  is  put  foremost,  cannot  be  good  and  bad  at  the  same 

provided  it  is  not  lui  or  leur.   Le  roi    time.  

doit  lea  lui  entendre  riciter  demain.  4.  —  TJse  Of  leur,  notre,  VO- 

20  When  two  pronouns  follow  the  tre,  &c.     Lea  hommea  ont  leur  in- 

verb  in  the  imperative,  without  a  teret  pour  baae.    Cea  hommea  balofi- 

negation,  the  direct  is  put  before  the  cent   entre    leura   interits    et    leur 

indirect,  except    in   envoy ez-y-moi,  conscience.    If  we  consider  here  in- 

promene-a-y-moi,  conduiaez-y-te,  and  teret  in  a  general  point  of  view,  we 

some  similar  forms.    Mon  innocence  write  it  in  the  singular ;  but  if  we 

eat  le  »etU  bien  qui  me  reate,  laiaaez-  want  to  express  collectively  several 

la  moi.                                          *  interests,  we  write  the  word  in  the 

30  When  one  of  the  two  pronouns  plural. 
2d 


5.  —  Leunand  leur.  TfaeOnt 

i*  *n  adJcctiTe.  the  other  t  pranouD. 
Void  tritT$  maifont,  here  uv  their 
boiucn  ;  dvnnei'Uur  du  poin^  giTe 
them  lume  breiul, 

6.  —  Uon,  ton,  aou  nuj  he 

lued  bcfure  nouiu  which  require 
axr.    or   uvi.       Tihi    /Jieu    nt>  (u 


ths    [ 

the  KQw  lufficicntl;  ihnwg  ihst 
the  objoet  ipokeD  of  belong!  to 
ths  person  who  tpeaka  of  it,  >■  for 
instance,  any  part  of  the  body,  at 
lift,  toul.  hear- "  -  "- 


II  a 


.  snd  achin, 
a  la  tile,  her  head  ubs 


Hi  vient-lu  let  larmet 


habitually 


kabitually  or  periodically  affected, 
the  poucaaive  ac^ectire  would  be 
lucd  1  II  iMi  lut  peu  incom/nodi  da 


Torb,  act» 

upon  himself,  that  rerb 

becomes  rcfleclive.   tl it  caiia  It  lut. 

he  broke  hi<  nose.    Ellt  Icur  itia  dt 

Ult.  au  vUaot,  «c  ,  «he 
wateronthe&heada.  on 

threw  aome 

their  fiices 

the  article 

fte. ;  bcoBUie  the  pronouniie,  leur. 

nsedaaind 

point  out  (A 

e  note,  tht  fact,  ththtad 

of  thepersa 
in  the  reftc 

ead  of  uainff  the  Terb 
live  form,  as  above,  when 

.peaking  of 

Hvoral  parca  of  the  bod;. 

form,  the  article  would  be  •otEdat: 
Chauffem-yacs  ta  wain,  Ike. 

10.  —  A  moi,  ft  too,  Sk~,  a- 

are  eqniTalent  to  Afftoii^flv  to,  tin 
a,  and  are  rendeied  by  imiw,  fiUaa, 
Ac.  But  d  mot,  a  toi,  Ac,  irfr 
more  particalarh  to  frvpertp,  nd 
are  aubatitutes  for  apparl*mT  i.  It 
belong  to  i  whilH  ths  Ji^—Jit—  k 
mim.  It  tien,  Ae.,  «ra  wpedal^ 
naed  anbalantlTelj  with  e'tti  at  mid, 
Boili;  and  a  «Di,d  ten,  Ac,  aianiet 
a4jeetivel]r  with  U  tit.     CttU  ckt- 

joitnThiti  elUtiia  nw,  thia  eottt^ 
wai  fbnnerlj  my  wilb'a,  now  it  • 
;oun.  Void  deux  coma,  lajlllBi 
at  la  mitnnt,  here  ue  two  atj^ 
which  it  mine  I  Ac. 

11.  —  TTm  of  Mm,  Ml,  Mi, 
&C.,  or  en.  When  the  nUaB- 
tirea  determined  by  Km,  m,  ttt,  <«■, 
relate  to  penooal  namea  or  Uum 
peraonified,  these  pronouua  mnttba 
nsed :  La  joit  de  Fhommt  rtnd  m 
nit  plat  douce.  On  tbe  con^wy,  if 
the  anbelanliies  relate  to  oamM  <f 
thinga,  it  i>  not  the  poMcaaJTe  id- 
jecliveB  which  determine  them,  bol 
the  articlea  U,  la,  let,  preceded  by 
en.  Quand  on  eit  data  le  pagi  ia 
/iciiom,  tl  tat  difficile  dt  Wat  pa 
empmtksr  le  langagt- 

12.  —  Vae  (rfmon,  ton,  Mm, 


pronoun  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the 
article, loBToid ambiguity:  Ckaaffti 
d'aboni  vot  maint,  entuilt  voui 
cha»fft,         ••      ■ 

hands  it  i>,  because  there  ia  no  other 


Tin.  Ii^  epistolaiT  or  jocose  itjli 
this  change  takes  place,  bat  only  Ibi 
tbeas  three  words :      Un  mien  jir- 


13.  —  lie  mien,  le  tien.  So-, 
compared  with  mion,  tien,  &C 
In  comical  sa  well  as  in  aeiioia 
style,  one  may  be  used  for  the  othn : 
the  suppression  of  the  articlo  iis- 
parta  a  greater  degree  of  empluais  M 
the  idea.  Man  trrear  etra  la  miaae, 
my  error  must  be  imputed  to  ma 
aJone.  0  Julit  /  fof  tpit  fotai  op- 
peltr  mitnne,  O  Julia!  you, whsm 

Itur,  the  article  it  never  dropped. 

14.  —  Bon,  sa,  aea  are  am 
used  as  oorrelatiTes  of  tbe  proneia 
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on  (which  lee),  and  are  rendered  in 
English  by  one's,  one*a  own :  On  ne 
sait  pas  toufottrs  appr icier  sapropre 
faiblesse\  one  does  not  always  know 
now  to  appreciate  one's  own  weak- 
ness. With  the  ellipsis  of  on,  Aomme, 
&c. :  //  est  disajspriable  de  voir  boire 
son  meilleur  vin  par  des  Cosaques, 
it  is  galling  to  see  one's  best  wine 
drunk  by  Cossacks. 

15.  XJn  de  mes,  de  tea,  &c. 

a  •  ...  of  mine.  Un  de  mes  amis, 
and  the  like  sentences,  are  translated, 
a  friend  of  mine  (  un  ami  des  miens, 
parmi  les  miens);  and  in  familiar 
t^le,  ee  mien  ami  (see  aboye)  is 
that  friend  of  mine. 

PRONOUNS  (RELA- 
TIVE). 1.  Qia,  who,  is  relatiye 
or  absolute:  Vnomme  qui  pa^le. 
Qui  vevt  itre  aim6,  doit  itreaimable. 
Qui  signifies,  in  enumeration,  some : 
Qui  lui  donnent  des  g&teaux, guides 
eh&taignes,  some  give  him  cakes, 
aome  give  him  chestnuts. 

2.  Ou,  d'oii,  par  oil,  are  only 
said  of  things ;  they  are  used  for  du- 
quel,  dans  lequel,  par  lequel.  Le  bon- 
neur  o\jfaspire»  Les  villes  pab  ou 
vous  passerez.  Le  pays  d'oxs  far- 
rive. 

3.  dui  que  ce  soit,  quoi  que 

ce  soity  &C.  Secourez  qui  que  ce 
soit»  Donnez-moi  quoi  que  ce  soit. 
The  first  relates  to  persons,  the  other 
to  things ; — are  always  put  in  the  sin- 
gular masculine. 

4.  Qui  (use  of),  as  subject, 
may  refer  to  persons  and  things. 
Uhomme  qui  parle.  La  chose  qui 
manque. 

6.  Qui  or  lequel,  when  they 
are  complements  of  prepositions.  Ge- 
nerally, the  first  relates  to  persons 
or  personified  objects,  and  the  second 
to  thin^.  O  rockers,  je  n*ai  que  vous 
A  auT  je  puisse  meplaindre.  Void 
un  livre  aans  lequbl  on  ne  trouve 
pas  de  mensonge. 

6.  Dont  and  duquel,  comple- 
ments of  a  substantiye.  The  first  is 
used  wheneyer  it  is  followed  by  a 
substantiye :  L'homme  dont  Vesprit 
est  vif;  and  duquel  is  adopted  if  the 
•ubstontiye  come  before :  L'homme 
2  D  2 


dans  Vesprit  duquel  vousfaites  im- 
pression. 

7.  Donty  complement  of  a  yerb 
or  an  adjectiye  followed  by  db,  is 
preferable  to  duquel  :  L*air  dont  il 
m'a  rci^,  m*a  surpris.  Void  Vfiomme 
DONT  tl  s*aqit. 

8.  Bont  for  au  moyexi  du- 
quel, avec  lequel,  &c.,  is  only 

used  in  poetry. 

9.  Ou  for  duquel,  &c.,  is 
sometimes  used  when  there  is  phy- 
sical locality,  or  somehow  moral  lo- 
cality. Le  hois  ou  chantait  PhiUh 
mele.  (Test  un  mal  ou  mes  amis  ne 
peuvent  porter  de  remede  (this  is  a 
poetical  license). 

10.  Bont,  d'ou,  with  sortir 
and  descendre.  Dont  is  adopted  to 
express  the  moral  action  of  coming 
from ;  and  d'ou  whenever  we  want 
to  express  the  physical  action  of  go- 
ing  out,  of  egress,  distance.  Sans 
respect  pour  les  dieux  dont  vous 
Stes  descendus.  Voild  Vile  d'ou  nous 
sortons. 

11.  liOquel,  preceded  by  two  sub- 
stantives of  different  genders  united 
by  et,  is  put  in  the  plural  masculine. 
Le  ziLE  et  l'exactitude  avec  les- 
OVBisJe  me  suis  acquitti  de  cet  em- 
phi.  But  if  the  second  substantive 
had  some  synonyme,  and  were  not 
united  by  et,  lequel  must  agree  with 
the  last :  II  montra  un  courage  et 
une  TERTU  cL  LAQUELLE  on  prodiguo 
des  Plages. 

12.  Qui,  que,  or  lequel,  la- 

quelle,  &c.  The  first  are  gener- 
ally used  as  subject  or  direct  regi- 
men; but  lequel, iaquelle,  makesome- 
times  the  sentence  more  elegant. 
C'est  Vesptrance  qui  me  soutient. 
Les  personnes  que  nous  aurons  m- 
ront  en  grande  tenue,  Je  rencontrai 
un  Jiomme,  lequel,  comme  Je  vous 
dis,  me  parut  suspect.  Un  cbien 
vient  dans  une  cuisine,  il  y  trouve  un 
chapon,  lequel  a  bonne  mine. 

13.  Equivoque  of  qui,  que, 

dont,  for  which  lequel,  Ictquelle,  &c. 
are  substituted.  Whenever  the  con- 
junctive adjective  is  preceded  by  a 
substantive,  which  separates  it  fh)m 
the  one  to  which  it  relates,  lequel 
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ought  to  be  used  initead  of  quit  &c. 
Voici  un  exemplb  tirS  dea  papiert 
anfflaist  lequel  je  doit  rapporter. 
Some  contrary  instances  are  found 
in  which  the  clearness  of  the  sen- 
tence is  not  altered. 

14.  Qui,  que,  dont  may 
be  separated  by  yerbe  or  adjectiTes 
from  their  antecedent  when  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  them  refer  to 
those  words.  Un  Untp  survirU  ^ 
Jean,  qui  cherchait  aveniure.  Una 
Jille  en  naquU,  que  aa  mere  a 
ciUe. 

15.  False  construction  of 
qui  and  que  in  common  use ;  C*eat 
un  procea  Qu 'on  a  cru  qu 'on  per* 
drait.    Say,  Qu'on  a  cruperdre, 

16.  dui  repeated.  When  the 
propositions  of  a  sentence  are  united 
by  several  qui,  these  ought  to  have 
tiie  same  reference.  Un  auteur  qui 
eat  aensi,  qui  aait  bien  aq  langue, 
QUI  travaille  b,  loiair,  eat  aur  du  auC' 
eea.  Vicious  turn:  Ne  recherchez 
jamaia  lea  plaiaira  qui  ccrrompent 
lea  caeura  qui  ont  Vanuntr  de  la 
vertu,  QUI  eat  la  ehoae  la  plua  pri* 
cieuae, 

17.  Qui  or  quel,  qui  des 
deux,  or  lequel  des  deux. 
Qui  or  quel  are  used  for  persons,  and 
quel  for  things.  Qui  eat,  or  quel 
eatf  le  aot  qui  Va  dit.  Quels  aont 
voa  desseina  qui  paaaera  de  nous 
deux  ?  Lequel  des  deux  eat  pre- 
ferable t  Laquelle  pr^ferea-tu 
d*Athenea  ou  de  Romef  Lequel 
vaut  mieux,  de  cuUiver  un  art  fu- 
neate,  ou  de  le  rendre  inutile. 

18.  C'est  k  vous  que,  c'est 

vous  k  qui,  c'est  d,  vous  & 

qui.  The  first  turn  is  the  more 
correct,  the  second  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressive, the  third  is  faulty,  lo 
C'eat  a  voua  o.v'RJe  auia  deatin^e.  2o 
&eat  voua,  dignea  Frangaia,  a  quij'e 
viena  parler,  3°  Ce  n'est  pas  de 
cea  aortes  de  reapecta  nomT  je  voua 
parte.  The  rule  applies  also  to  any 
other  preposition  than  iL, 

19.  Ce    qui,    ce    que,    ce 

dont,  ce  d.  quoi.  When  ee  qui, 
&c.,  is  correlative  to  a  verb  or  to  a 
sentence,  it  is  often  translated  by 


which,— a  thing,  a  eirmtnuianee,  on 
end,  which,  &c.  Ildonnepeu,maiaU 
donne  aouvent,  ce  qui  vaut  mieux 
que  de  donner  plua,  mai»  tres-rors- 
ment,  he  gives  but  little,  but  he 
gires  often,  which  is  better  than 
giving  more  at  very  long  intervals. 

20.  Ce  qui,  ce  que.  C^der 
CB  QUI  noua  phut,  e'ett  aaUiae. 
Croyez-en  ce  qu*»/  voua  pkUra.  In 
the  first  sentence,  pkaire  hiu  the  sense 
of  charmer,  and  it  can  be  translated 
by  that  which  pleasea,  deliffhta  us. 
In  the  second  sentence  tbcnre  is  an 
ellipsis :  Believe  of  it  whaX  it  win 
please  you  (to  believe).  That  dis- 
tinction applies  also  to  other  verbs 
than  plaire :  Faitea  ce  qui  amfrimU, 
do  what  is  proper.  Noua  verrona  ca 
Qu't7  leuT  conviendra  de  faire,  we 
shall  see  what  they  intend  to  do. 

21.  C'est  Ut  que,  not  c'est 

Ut  ou.  C'est  l1  qub  je  demeure, 
C'est  pab.  lA  QU't/  commence, 

22.  Que  compared  with 
COmbien  is  the  Latin  quantum. 
Que  la  vengeance  eat  doucfi  d.  Fe^mt 
d'tmefemme.  Combibn  de  Ciaara 
deviendront  Laridona, 

23.  Au  moment  que,  au 
moment  ou,  dans  le  temps 
que,  dans  le  temxw  ou,  &c.  In 
similar  expressions,  que  and  ou  are 
translated  by  dana  lequel  (in  which). 
Both  ways  are  correct.  Dana  lb 
MOMENT  ou  ila  allaierU  commencer, 
la  vielle  entra,  Un  temps  viendra 
QUE  toua  lea  hommea  ee  conduiroKt 
par  lea  clartia  de  Veeprit, 

24.  duoi    que    and    quoi- 

que.  The  first  means  quelcfue  ehoae 
que  .  . . ;  the  second,  though,  Quoi 
QUE  voua  disiez,  Je  n'&oute  pat, 
whatever  you  say,  I  don't  Usten. 
QuoiQUE .  voti«  dtaiez  cela,je  na  le 
croia  paa,  though  you  say  that,  I 
do  n't  believe  it. 

25.  Que  for  It  quoi,  de 
quoi.  Each  way  is  correct :  Qub 
aert  de  ae  pkUfidret  A  quoi  aert 
dHnaiaterf  Db  quoi  aoez-voua  i 
voua  plaindre, 

SUBSTANTIVES,  (SYN- 
TAX OF.)    1.  Ai^rlOy  eagk,  it 
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Teiralarly  flexnininei  but  when  it  re- 
caUs  to  the  mind  a  sublime  idea,  it  is 
masculine. 

2.  Amour,  jove,  in  the  ain- 
gnlar  and  plural,  is  used  in  both 
genders. 

3.  Autonmey  autumn,  mascu- 
line. 

4.  duelque  chose,  something, 
18  feminine  when  followed  b^  a  verb 
in  the  subjunctive;  otherwise  it  is 
masculine.  Autre  chosb,  when 
used  in  an  indefinite  sense,  is  mascu- 
line. 

6.  Couple,  cotqtle,  feminine  in 
speaking  «f  bein«i  or  things  which 
are  not  united.  Une  couple  d'ceufs, 
a  couple  of  eggs.     Un  beau  couple, 

6.  D61ice,  delight.  Masculine 
in  the  singular,  uminine  in  the 
pluraL 

7.  Foudre,  thunderbolt,  is  of 
both  genders  in  the  proper  and 
fiffuratiye  sense,  but  it  is  masculine 
when  used  as  a  personal  denomina- 
tion :  Un  foudre  de  guerre,  a  great 
warrior. 

8.  Gens,  people.  The  adjective 
which  follows  it  is  always  masculine. 
2o  Adjectives  having  two  termina- 
tions are  put  in  the  feminine  before 
aene :  Let  eottet  gent,  3o  If  preceded 
by  tout,  certain,  quel,  tel,  it  is  femi- 
nme :  certainet  gent :  if  these  adjec- 
tives do  not  precede,  they  are  put  in 
the  masculine. 

9.  Orge,  barley,  feminine. 

10.  Orgue,  organ,  masculine  in 
the  singular,  feminine  in  the  plural. 

11.  Some  substantives  are  mas- 
culine in  one  sense  and  feminine 
in  another :  Aide,  help ;  criti- 
que, critic;  enseionb,  sign-post; 

FOURBE,  garde,  MANCEUYRE,  PAGE, 
PANTOMIME,   TROMPETTE,   &C.,    are 

feminine;  but  if  applied  to  men, 
they  become  masculine. 

12.  Hymne,  hymn,  is  mascu- 
line ;  but  if  applied  to  those  of  the 
church,  it  is  feminine. 

13.  OfQ.ce,  pantry,  feminine; 
masculine  when  it  means  service,  or 
some  prayers  of  the  church. 

14.  CEuvre  is  feminine  when  it 
expresses  a  simple  action  of  ordinary 


life ;  but  if  it  means  works  of  genius, 
it  is  masculine. 

15.  F6riode  is  regularly  femi- 
nine ;  but  when  it  means  the  highest 
point,  the  acme  of  value  or  power. 
It  is  masculine. 

16.  Vag^e,  billow,  feminine ;  if 
used  to  express  uncertainty  of  the 
mind,  it  is  masculine :  Le  vague  de 
son  esprit. 

17.  Voile,  a  sail,  feminine ;  and 
masculine  when  expressing  a  veil. 

18.  Substantives  express- 
ing qualifications  which,  re- 
fer generally  to  men,  as 
auteur,  amateur,  docteur.philosophe, 
]9rofesseur,  traducteur,  &c.,  are  used 
in  the  masculine  when  applied  in 
earnest  to  women  of  talent,  &c., 
whilst  the  feminine  is  always  used 
ironically.  Some  masculine  appella- 
tions are  well  applied  to  women, 
though  there  are  similar  appellations 
for  the  feminine  gender.  A  woman 
said  to  her  husband:  Le  maItre 
id,  c'est  moi.  Les  nourrices  sont 
nos  MAixRES  en  fait  de  lanyue  natu- 
relle. 

19.  —  and  adjectives,  and 

names  employed  in  the  sin- 

grul&r*  lo  Abstract  adjectives,  like 
beau,  vrai,  certain,  utile,  &c.,  are 
only  used  in  the  singular.  2o  It  is 
the  same  with  the  names  of  metals 
and  aromatics,  when  expressing  the 
masculine  of  each  of  these  metals  or 
aromatics.  3®  And  with  the  names 
of  virtues  and  vices. 

20.  —  always  used  in  the 

plural :  Tintbres,  pleurs,  mosurs, 
depens,  mdnes,  pr6m%ces. 

21.  —  number    of,    taken 

materially.  A  great  many  wprds, 
as  les  oui.  Us  non,  les  parce  que,  les 
i,  &c.,  are  invariable;  however, 
when  the  infinitives  become  simple 
substantives,  les  diners,  les  soupers, 
les  rires,  les  pourparlers,  &c.,  they 
take  the  mark  of  the  plural. 

22.  —  Number  of    proper 

names.  The  proper  name  which 
represents  the  only  individual  for 
whom  it  was  invented  is  invari- 
able ;  but  it  takes  the  mark  of  Uie 
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plural  when  it  refers  to  Krerd  per-  ctode  8  word  not  genendly 

•ons,  .imilar  to  the  ojae  of  whom  the  i^  ,^.     MaHre^»-arU  (for  dans 

name  u  quoted.    Thus  we  lay,  Let  ».-x   ti^  —^  #'v»^^^l- vv  ^S^ 

Soeraie,  Us  Platan,  itaient  de  g^andt  f^/SJi?^  ^^'^lSIU'^ 

A^m.,;  and  ia  «u,ther  .en^  Ao.  "Si^t' J^J::^^ 

TactUs  modemet  ne  mnU  pas  pro-  SST                    ^'^'»  ^^   »*"*^ 

/>m<».     ExcEPTiox :   Some  names  o^*         ^„^w^  ^  4.V-.  -.#1.^ 

Uke  the  mark  of  the  plural  when  .J^'  ""  TOOXmyet  ^  XhBy  after 

they  apply  to  certain  claaies  of  per-  ^^^  preposition  de.     lo  When 

sons,  as.  Let  Scipiotu,  let  Cetart,  ^^^  nouns  are  united  by  de,  &e 

let  Bourbont,  dtc  Let  Rt^phaiclt,  det  Meond  remains  in  the  sinffukr  when- 

EU^oirs,  erer  it  is  taken  absoliitdry.    2^  And 

23.  —    number    of    com-  ^^^^  ^  >*  taken  in  an  indiTidual  ae- 
pound.      10  If  the  idea  of  the  sin-  ceP^tion^it  is  put  in  the  0ural :  Ui; 

?lrliesononeofthe«.b.Unt.>es  r^;!^^^^!:^ 

as  OARDEs-CHAHSB,  OT  ereu  on  both  ^CTT^iwI..^^      P9P^f «»» 

of  them,  as   in   Colin-maillabd,  'TT      ^Tf^Li-^  v..    1      ^ 

these  substantires  are  invariable.   2o  ^/  *  ~  preceoea  Dy  plus  06, 

If  the  idea  of  plurality  rests  on  the  moins  de,  &c.,  take  the  mark  of 

second  substantire,  tms  substantire  ploral  or  singular,  as  the  writer  has 

must   be    put   in  the   plural :    Un  >a  his  mind  either  the  idea  of  unity 

BKicHE-DENTS.  or  plurality:  Phit  (TavatUoffe,  beau- 

24.  —  and  adjectives  united.  *^*^^  d'avantaget;  heoMcoup  d^hon- 
They  both  take  the  mark  of  the  plural :  *»*»*r»  ^o;*^P  d'hotmeurt;  peu  d'ex- 
chat-huant,  plain<hant,  chatt-hu-  P^rienee,  beaucotqKTeiperiencei  {eL- 
antt,  plaint-chantt.  Exception:  penjiento).  ,  .  ^ 
terre-plein,  terre-pleirUt  hlanc-tetng^  32.  —  number  of,  after  plem 
blanc-aeingtf  grand-tante,  grand-  de,  rempli  de,  &c.  They  take 
iantet.  the  mark  of  plural  or  singular,  ae- 

2<3.  —  united  by  a  preposi-  cording  to  the  sense :   La  place  ett 

tion.      The  first  is  the  only  one  couverte  de  poiaton.  Levaitteauetait 

which  takes  the  mark  of  the  plural :  ^vtronni  depoitaont.  Un  verrerm- 

arc-en-ciel,  arcs-en-ciel.    Exception :  P^*  ^  ''»'* '  ^^  ««»«  remplie  de  twu. 

coq-a-l'dne,  tete-a-tStei  pied-a-terre.  33.    —    number    of,    with 

26.  —  joined  with  an  inva-  verbs  followed  by  de.  They 
riable  word.  The  last  is  the  only  remain  in  the  singular  when  taken 
one  which  takes  the  mark  of  the  in  a  ffeneral  sense,  and  are  put  in 
plural :  arritre-pentSef  aprea-din^e,  the  plural  when  considered  ooUeo- 
contre-coup,  avant-veiUe  ;  arriere-  X\\e\yx  Pearler  de  religion,  parler  da 
penaeea,  aurea-dineea,  contre-coupa,  religiona.  N' avoir  pat  d'cuni^n^aoovr 
avatit-veiliea.  pat  d'amia. 

27.  —  formed  with  a  verb  34.  — number  of ,  after  toute 
and  a  substantive.    The  verb  sorts  de,  toute  esp^ce  de,  &c 

remains  invariable,  and  the  substan-  The  singular  or  plural  may  be  used, 

tivc  takes  the  mark  of  the  plural,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  writer : 

when  it  may  be  taken  in  a  collective  II  y  a  deux  sortea  d^inUrSt  dana  ed 

sense :  un  cure-denta,  dea  cure-denta,  ouvrage,  celui  du  tujet,  et  cebti  de  It 

uti  esauie-maina,  dea  eaauie-maina»  compoaition.    II  ne  connait  que  deux 

28.  —  invariable,  are  formed  *?^*^»  d'antiquittt,  FantiquiU  ed- 
of  invariable  words,  of  verbs  joined  *»^^»  **  '  antiqutUromame. 
together,  or  with  an  adverb,  a  pre-  35.  •—  number  of,  after 
position,  and  do  not  admit  the  mark  feuille  de,  peauz  de,  &0.  The 
of  plural :  un  pour-boire,  dea  pour-  question  is  to  know  whether  we  want 
boire,  un  oui-dire,  dea  out-dire,  .  to  specify,  to  take  in  an  indefinite 

2U.  —  compound,  which  in-  sense,  or  to  speak  of  a  a^'mpJA  cte 
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among  nonns  in  general :  Le*  noms  Ni  chai,  m  chten.     Ni  livreSt  ni 

cThommbs,  de  lieux,  de  f£tbs  ;  lea  tableaux.      Parler  mtuique,  parler 

peaux  de  siTBs ;  dea  queue*  de  chb-  affaires.    Suer  sang  et  eau.    Faire 

YAL,  des  jeux  c^'enpant,  dee  jeux  des  chdteaux  en  Espagne. 

rf'ENFANTs.  VERBS  (Syntax  of ).    1. — 

35.  —  wiable  or  invan-  number  of  the,  with  several  sub- 
able,  after  ae.  L*ighee  est  pleine  stantives  united  by  c^  When  the 
de  monde;  la  vie  est  pleine  de  mi-  idea  expressed  by  the  rerb  is  con- 
eiresi  des  mines  de  fer;  des  gens  firmed  by  several  substantives  in  the 
iTesprtt.                         ^      *  singular,  connected  by  et^  that  verb 

36.  —  number  of,  after  de,  is  put  in  the  plural,  whether  the 
preceded  bv  a  collective  noun.  The  substantives  come  before  or  after  it : 
noun  which  follows  de  is  always  Si  la  vie  et  la  mort  de  Socrate  sont 
put  in  the  plural;  une  multitude  d*un  sage^  la  vie  et  la  mobt  de 
d^hommes :   except   such  words   as  Jisus  sont  d'un  Dieu. 

mondet  peuple,  &c.,  used  in  the  sin-  2.  —  in  the  sing^ular.     The 

gular ;  unefouU  de  peuple,  &c.  use  of  the  singular  or  plural  number 

37.  —  number  of,  after  de  depends  entirely  on  the  intention  of 

en.    The  singular  is  used  to  the  writer.      Example  :     C'est  vs 

show  that  we  pass  from  one  thing  to  impostbur  et    un    traitre,  qui 

another,  and  by  the  plural  we  con-  annonce  la  ruine  de   Jerusalem. 

aider  things  by  groups  and  masses :  Here  the  plural  would  be  monstrous. 

Napoleon  marchait  de  victoires  en  J.  J.  Rousseau  said,  Chaque  etat 

victoires.  VicureuUsautadebranche  et  chaque  Age  a  ses  devoirs.  Here 

en  branche.  there  is  ellipsis :  chaque  itat  a  ses 

38.  number  of,   after  k,  devoirs,  et  chaque  Age  a  ses  devoirs. 

It  is  always  pointed  out  by  the  sense;  The  sense   bein^    dUtrihutive,  the 

Une  course  h  pied;  sauter  h  pieds  "ng^ar  is  required.     The  French 

joints.    Desfleurs  h  pistil  (with  one  ^^''}''^  "»."«*.  ^^^^  "^  ?"°^^*u®  {v" 

pista);    des  fleurs  S  pistils  (with  Jowmg  prmciple,  sanctioned  by  the 

Jeveril  pistils).    Despises  a  r^oir.  ^^"""^^  Grammatical  Society :  If  we 

Homme  a  paradoxes.    Singes  a  mu-  cofisu^  sepa  ratel  Y  each  part  of 

eeau  de  chien.  «  muUxpU  subject,  the  verb  ought  to 

39.  —  number  of,  after  de  **  P^ttnthe  singular;  but  if  the 
h      rrT^       1      .                  J  ;>ar<«  of  the  multiple  subject  are  con- 

•  ...  a.    The  sin^rular  is  more  used  sidered  simultaneouslt,  the  verb 

than  the  plural :  De  peuple  a  peuple  ;  takes  the  mark  of  the  plural.    The 

defrire  afrere.    De  voleur  a  voleur  principle  stands  good,  even  when  the 

on  parle  probit6.    De  larrons  a  lar-  subjects  come  after  the  verb,  and 

rons,  il  est  bien  des  degrts.  the  next  verb  is  in  the  singular.    Ex- 

40.  —  number  of,  after  en.  ample :  A  Paris  regne  la  libbrtb 
Differences :  Le  bon  n'est  que  le  beau  et  l*eoalite,  la  jalousie  des  rangs 
mis  en  action.     Vos  lemons  doivent  y  est  mtcrmnue. 

itre  plus  en  actions  qu*en  discours,  3.  —  number  of,  after  several 

41.  —  number  of,  after  par,  substantives  not  connected 
sans,  ayec,  pour,  &c.  It  is  the  by  et.  Such  verb  is  put  in  the 
■ame  principle  as  in  the  foregoing  singular,  lo  if  the  substantive  have 
rules.  Idea  of  unity:  II  fait  pro-  gome  sort  of  synonyjjy:  V amour 
dige  sur  prodige.  Plurality :  Mes  du  travail,  le  gout  de  Vttude  est  un 
amis  m'ecrivent  lettres  sur  lettres.  6tcw;  2°  if  in  a  gradation  the  mind 
Chat  ayec  chien  ne  s'accorde  pets,  layg  a  stress  on  the  last  of  the  sub- 
Les  voild  jfdeds  contre  pieds,  mains  stantives  expressed :  CjisacriJice,votre 
eontre  mains.  interet,  votre  honneur,  Dieu  vous  le 

42.  —  numbers  of,  as  com-  commande;  3°  if  there  is 


plements  of  verbs,  and  not  followed    La  vanite  est  si  ancrte  dans  le  coeur 
oy  a  definitive  word.    Differences;    <20 /'Aomme,  ju'un  ooujat,  un  mar- 
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MITON,  Un  CROCHBTEUR  $6  VANTB, 

et  veut  avoir  sea  cuLmirateura, 

4.  —  The  verb  is  put  in 
the  plural,  when  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  that  verb  is  confirmed  by 
all  the  substantives:  Une  petite 
MONNAiE,  un  MOBCEAU  de  pain^ 
VALENT  mieux  que  "  DUu  voua  hi- 
nieae !  "  When  among  the  substan- 
tives there  is  one  in  the  plural, 
the  verb  should  be  put  in  the  plural : 
Son  repentir^  aea  pleurs,  le  JUchi' 
rent.  If  all  the  substantives  were  in 
the  plural,  the  verb,  of  course,  should 
be  in  the  plural:  Lea  jours,  lea 
ANNRF.8,  lea  siicLBS  oouUfU  ttiaenai' 
blement. 

5.  —  number  of  the,  after 
several  substantives  reca- 
pitulated by  tout,  rien,  per- 
sonne,  &c.  When  there  is,  among 
others,  one  substantive  which  sums 
up  by  means  of  tout,  rierif  &c.,  the 
Terb  agrees  with  that  one :  Femme8f 
moinea,  vieillarda,  tout  itait  di- 
acendu.  If  the  verb  was  followed  by 
the  substantive,  the  principle  would 
be  the  same. 

6.  —  number  of,  after  tout, 
cbaque,  and  quelque,  re- 
peated. Tt  is  put  in  the  plural : 
Tout  plaisirt  tout  repoa  par  tit  m'eat 
arracM.  Chaqub  vera,  chaque 
mot  court  h  Vivenement,  Quelque 
tntrite,  quelque  talent  quHl  ait. 
However,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  verb  should  not  be  in  the  plural ; 
AucuN  corps,  AUCUNE  attaque  n'a- 
vaientpu  entamer  lacolonne. 

7.  —  number  of,  after  se- 
veral substantives  united  by 
ni,  repeated,  if  the  constitu- 
ent partA  of  the  subject  are  con- 
sidered separately,  the  singular  is 
used;  but  if  they  are  considered 
simultaneously,  the  plural  is  adopt- 
ed. II  n*e8t  ni  rang,  m  nais- 
8ANCE,  ni  FORTUNE  qui  ne  DIS- 
paraisse  devant  une  dme  comme  la 
tienne.  Lr  soleil  m  la  mort  ne 
ae  peuvent  regarder  Jixement.  If 
the  substantive  which  precedes  im- 
mediately the  verb  is  in  the  plural, 
the  verb  is  put  in  the  plural.  If 
there  is  inversion,  the  verb  talies 


either  the  nngular  or  tiie  plural, 
according  as  the  substantive  wluch 
follows  It  IB  in  one  or  tiie  other 
number. 

8.  —  number  of,  after  se- 
veral substantives  united  by 

OU.  Generally  it  is  put  in  the 
singular.  But  when  the  alternative 
idea  does  not  exclude  that  <rf  plural- 
ity, the  verb  is  put  in  the  plural,  lo 
Tout  le  BiEK  OU  le  mal  qiu*on  dit 
cTim  homme  qu'on  ne  comnaitpaa  m 
8IONIFIB  paa  grands  choae.  2f»  Le 
TEMPS  OU  ta  Mo&T  80NT  nos  Ttmideh 

9.  —  number  of,  after  Ihin 
et  I'autre,  I'un  ni  I'sutre,  xd 
Tun  ni  I'autre^  Pun  ou  I'au- 
tre. The  singular  or  plural  an 
either  adopted,  according  as  the 
writer  chooses  a  distributive  or  a 
collective  sense,  lo  L'un  bt  l' au- 
tre excia  choque.  Lew  condndU 
JU  voir  qfue  j/vn  et  l'autrb  m 
CHBBCHAiENT  qu'i  »e  ftutrtf.  (Nov 
tiie  plural  is  generally  used.)  v*  Ni 
l'une  ni  l' autre  maniAbb  n'est 
iUgante,  Id  l*unb  ni  l'avtbb  n$ 
cuBRCWEST  h  eaepoaer  leur  vie.  L'uir 
NI  l' autre  ne  veut  a*embraaatr  U 
premier,  Ni  l'unb  ni  l'autbb 
N'AYAiENT  vu  d'homme  blane.  9» 
L'un  ou  l' autre  ^-«7  vne  tragique 

Jin.    (Only  used  in  the  singular.^ 

10.  —  number  of,  aner 
comme,  ainsi  que,  de  mtas 
que,  &c.  It  takes  the  ringular 
or  plural,  according  to  the  idea  in 
the  mind.  In  comparisons  it  is  often 
put  in  the  singular :  L'Amb,  comme 
le  CORPS,  'i\e  ae  dsybloppb  que  pwt 
Vexercice.  But  the  verb  ought  to 
be  in  the  plural,  if  the  coxijunctioBS 
which  connect  an  incidental  propod- 
tion  to  the  principal  proposition  are 
considered  as  additional  words  which 
make  one  single  proposition  of  the 
two :  La  sante,  comme  la  fortunx, 
RETiRENT  leura  faveura  a  ceux  qui 
endbusent, 

11.  —  number  of,  after 
plutdt  que,  non  plus  que, 
moins  que,  non  seulement, 
mais,  &c.  It  is  put  in  the  singular 
when  the  attention  is  fixed  on  the 
first  substantiTe;  C*eai  la  HAisoir, 
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et  rum  l*habit  qui  fait  Tkomme, 
When  the  logical  sense  lays  the  stress 
upon  the  last  substantive,  the  yerb 
agrees  with  it:  Ce  »ont  moina  tea 
revera  que  aon  ambition  qui  /'a 
perdu,  C'eat  moina  aa  beaute  que 
aea  yertuh  qui  beduisent  iea 
cceura.  IfdieconjunctiYe  words  were 
preceded  by  two  or  several  substan- 
tives, the  verb  must  be  put  in  the 
plural:  IlfautqueeeaoittaBAQiiSBii 
et  la  yertU)  ptutot  que  la  pr6aence 
de  M.,  qui  voua  inspibbnt  ce  que 
voua  devez/aire, 

12.  —  number  of,  after  two 
iilifixiitives.  If  each  action  is  con- 
sidered separately  the  singular  is  used. 
If  the  two  actions  are  considered  si- 
multaneously ^e  verb  takes  the  plu- 
ral :  y lY&B  ou  MOUBIR  n'etU  6te  rien 
pour  ellea.  Viyrb  et  jouir  aeront 
pour  hti  la  mime  choae,  Crachek 
ou  ae  M0T7CHBR  dana  lea  templeai  ou 
aux  tM&trea,  avraient  paaai  pour 
DBS  actes  (or  AURA  it  poaat  pour 
TTN  acts),  dHncivUiti  ou  d'irrevi- 
rence. 

13.  —  number  of,  after  plus 

d'un.  The  singular  is  used :  Flub 
3>*UN  ckarmant  ouvrage  6tait  perdu 
pour  moi.  There  are  instances  of  the 
plural :  A  Paria  on  voit  plus  d'un 
fripon  qui  ae  dupent  Pun  Vautre, 
(Idea  of  reciprocity.)  The  verb  is  put 
in  the  plural,  \iplua  d^un  is  repeated, 
or  if  inst^  of  plua  d'tm  there  was 
plua  de  troiat  plua  de  vingt^  &c. :  Xen 
connaia  plub  db  vingt  qui  font  figure. 

14.  —  number  of,  after  the 
collective  nouns.  General  col- 
lective noims,  preceded  by  the  article, 
require  the  verb  in  the  singular; 

li*  INFINITE     DBS     PERFECTIONS     de 

IHeu  m'ACCABLB.  The  plural  has 
been  also  used:  La  mo%ti6  de  noa 
CONCITOYBNS  (para  dana  le  reate  de 
PEurope  vtvent  et  meurent  loin  de 
lapatrie. 

15.  —  number  of,  after  la 
plupart,  &C.,  and  adverbs  of  (quan- 
tity followed  by  a  substantive  in  the 
plural.  The  plural  is  adopted,  be- 
cause the  attention  is  drawn  upon 
that  substantive.  The  plural  would 
be  also  used,  if  the  adverb  of  quan- 
tity was  followed  by  several  nouns  in 


the  singular,  lo  Tant  de  coups  im- 
privua  m'accablent  a  lafoia.  Trop 
de  Jeuneaae  et  trop  de  vieilleaae 
BMPicHBNT  Veaprit, 

16.  —  number  of.  When  the 
collective  partitive  is  not  followed  by 
a  substantive,  and  when  these  col- 
lective nouns  relate  to  a  plural  sub- 
stantive understood,  the  verb  is  put 
in  the  plurid ;  La  plupart  pbnsbnt, 
stands  for,  la  plupart  deb  hommbs 
penaent,  Un  petit  nombre  a*6cha]^ 
/perent  et  ae  aauverent  dana  lea  marata, 

17.  —  If  the  collective  noun  was 
followed  by  a  substantive  in  the  sin- 
gular, the  verb  should  be  in  the  sin- 
gular: Un  nontJbre  infini  de  monde 
cuaiatait  a  ce  apectacle. 

18.  —  After  force  gens,  nom- 
bre d'hommes,  &c.,  the  verb  is 
put  in  the  plural :  Force  gena  font 
du  bruit  en  France, 

19.  —  number  of,  after  the 
collective  partitive  nouns. 
The  verb  agrees  with  the  subject,  if 
it  occupies  the  first  place  in  the 
thought  of  the  writer ;  and  it  agrees 
with  the  substantive  in  the  plural, 
if  the  collective  holds  a  secondary 
place,  lo  Una  troupe  d*a88aaaina 
ENTRA  dana  la  chambre  de  Coligny. 
2o  Une  nuee  ne  barbares  deso- 
LiRENT  lepaya. 

20.  —  number  of,  after  qui. 
lo  Qui  preceded  by  a  single  noun. 
Singular:  L*6conomie  eat  la  chose 
qui  a  le  plua  contribtii  a  ma  fortune. 
Plural :  Heureux  cbux  qui  aiment  a 
lire,  2°  Qui  preceded  by  several 
nouns.  Singular :  Cea  beaut^s  moti- 
trent  une  innocence,  une  modes- 
tie,  une  simplicitA  qui  charme. 
Plural :  J*ai  une  fbmme  et  une  fillb 
QUI  gbmissbnt  de  man  abaence.  3o 
Qui  preceded  by  a  collective  noun. 
Singidar:  Le  grand  nombre  dea  ci" 
toyena  qui  obeit.  Plural:  II  y  a 
la  un  petit  nombre  c^'uommes  et  de 

FEMMES  QUI  PBNSBNT  pOUr  toua  Ica 

autrea, 

21.  —  number  of,  after  qui, 

preceded  by  a  noun  followed  by  des. 
If  qui  refers  to  the  singular  noun,  the 
verb  is  put  in  the  singular:  Thalea 
eat  le  premier  dea  Greca  qui  ait 
enaeign6  que  ha  &nMa  etaient  immor- 
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telle*.  If  the  qui  relate  to  the  plural 
noun  which  precedes  it,  the  yerb 
ought  to  be  ia  the  plural:  Andro- 
maque  est  une  dies  PiicBS  lee  pUu 
parfaite*  qui  ejMtent  chez  atteun 
peuple. 

22.  —  number  of  the,  after 
nn  de  ceux  qui,  lui  des 
premiers  qui,  &c.  (Tett  un  dee 
hommes  qui  a  fait  (or  qui  ont 
fait)  le  plus  de  bien  a  ea  patrie. 
The  singular  is  a  delicate  way  of  ex- 
pressing that  he  is  the  man  qui  a 
FAIT  le  plus  de  bien,  &c.  Je  suit 
dans  un  de  ces  moments  qui  doi- 
VENT  tout  excxuer,  Un  Jour  je  vis 
entrer  chez  moi  un  jeune  homme  db 
MBS  AMIS,  qui  be  destinb  aux  let- 
tres.  Un  DE  cbux  always  ref^nires 
the  plural :  C'est  un  de  ceux  qui  ont 
/ui. 

23.  —  Etre,  preceded  by  oe, 
is  put  in  the  singular  or  plural,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  followed  by  a  noun 
in  the  singular  or  plural:  C'estun 
homme :  ce  sont  des  hommes. 

24.  —  C'est  and  ce  8ont  fol- 
lowed by  a  noun  in  the  plural.   The 

flural  is  now-a-days  generally  used, 
n  interrogatory  sentences  we  put 
the  verb  in  the  singular,  if  the  plural 
noun  is  followed  by  que,  and  in  the 
plural  if  it  is  followed  by  qui  :  Est- 
ce  les  Tuacs  que  vota  aimez  f  Sont- 
ce  des  religieux  qui  parlerU  ainsif 

25.  —  C'est  and  ce  sont  in 
oppositions.  Whenever  the  mind  is 
forcibly  struck  by  the  plural  which 
follows  the  verb,  that  verb  takes  the 
plural  number;  and  vice  versa,  if 
that  plural  noun  is  of  secondary 
importance,  the  verb  is  generally  put 
in  the  singular:  Ce  n'bst  pcu  Us 
Troy  ens,  c'est  Hector  qteon  pour- 
suit.  Ce  ne  sont  point  les  mbde- 
ciNS  qu'il  joue,  c'est  la  medecine, 

26.  —  C'est,  or  ce  sont, 
followed  by  several  substantives.  The 
two  forms  are  justified  by  our  best 
writers.  With  the  singular  the 
sentence  is  elliptic:  Aujourd'hui 
on  accuse  Marat,  Danton,  &c. ;  de- 
main  CE  seua  Chabot,  Merlin,  &c. 
The  repetition  of  the  verb  is  under- 
stood before  each  substantive.  The 
idea  of  simultaneousness  requires  the 


pinral:  On  vU  tortir  troie  graves 
personnagee,  c'etaibnt  iJanieL 
Eziehiel,  et  Jiremie, 

27.  —  Cest,  or  ce  sont,  alter 
several  infinitives.  The  first  is 
adopted  if  the  fcdlowing  word  is  in 
the  singular,  and  ce  eont  serves  when- 
ever the  following  word  is  in  the 
plural :  Vivre  libre  etpeu  tenir  aux 
ehosee  humaines,  c'est  le  meUUur 

nen  Sapprendre  m  mourir.  Faire 
ien,  entendre  dire  du  mat  de  soi 
patiemment,  cb  sont  la  dee  vertus 
de  roi. 

28.  —  Cest  nous,  c'est 
VOUS,  &c.  We  say,  C^eet  moi, 
c*est  toi,  c*est  hti,  &c. ;  the  cmly  ex- 
ception is  eux  and  elles^  which  admit 
ce  sont.  But  we  say,  C'bst  bux 
QUB  Von  appelle,  and  cb  sont  bux 
QUI  nous  appellent, 

29.  —  C'est  followed  by  a  pie- 
position  is  in  the  singular,  beeanse  ia 
the  elliptical  sentences  where  it  is 
used,  the  demonstrative  ce,  refierring 
to  a  substantive  singular  understood, 
requires  the  verb  i^  in  the  Mngnlar 
also.  Thus :  C'bst  dee  contbaibbs 
que  risulte  rharmonie  du  monde, 
ought  to  be  analysed,  Cet  (assbm- 
blaoe)  d'od  besultb  rharmonie 
du  monde,  est  (l'assbmblaob)  des 
contraires  ;  and  the  mysteiy  of  the 
construction  is  unveiled. 

30.  —  du'est-ce  que  follow- 
ed by  a  plural  noun  does  not  admit 
of  modification.  Qu'bst-cb  qub 
cespetits  bovtokb  Jauneet  Qu'bst- 
cb  QUE  nos  PBiNCiPBs  natuTelt, 
sinon  nos  principee  accoutunUs  t 

31.  —  C'est,  preceded  by  two 
nouns,  remains  in  the  singular,  if 
there  is  identity  of  persons,  vis.  if 
these  two  make  one,  as:  Pierre d 
Cephas  c*est  le  mSme  ap6tbb:  and 
it  is  i>ut  in  the  plural  if  there  be  no 
identity,  as:  On  admire  Dimot- 
thines  et  Ciceron,  parce  que  cb  sont 
les  deux  plus  granda  orateurs  de 
Vantiquite. 

32.  —  Si  ce  n'est  and  si 
ce  ne  sont.  Qui  m*aidera,  si  ee 
n*est  mes  amis  ?  Lee  Chinois  ne 
savent  point  que  leur  pays  s^appeUe 
la  Chtne,  si  cb  nb  sont  ceux  qui 
trafiquent  avec  lee  Ettrop^ens. 
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33.  C'est  Iky  ce  sont  Ift,  with  the  person  who  has  the  priority 

according  as  we  want  to  express  the  >»  ^^  speech.    With  nous  :    Voire 

idea  of  singularity  or  plurality :  Est-  P^e  et  moi,  nous  awms  tti  ennemit 

OB  Li  UHvre  dont  vou$  parliezt  Cb  ^^  ^  Vautre.    Without  nous  :  Ni 

SONT  lA  jeux  de  prince.  vos  nymphbs  m  moi  n'avona  jwri 

OA          /^9««4.  Avii^«»^  "k«.  ^«,;  P^^  ^  ondea  du  Styx.  Taste  decides 

34.  —  C'est  foUowed  by  qui.  ^^  ^^  expression  of  the  subject. 
The  singular  and  plural  have  heen  oa     /\    •              :.    .  . 

used  by  the  best  authors:  C'bst  la  ^^-    *^>    preceded  by   a  per- 

moUesse  et  roiaivete  qui  bbndent  •on^l  pronoun,  communicates  to  the 

lespeupleainaolerUset  rebelled.  C*e»t  ^erb  tiie  number  and  person  of  the 

la  force  et  la  liberty  qui  fait  let  ex-  ^o?^  ^  which  it  refers:  C'eat  moi 

ceUente  hommea,    (See  C'eat  and  Ce  ^*  *«»«,  tm  qui  e»,  &c.    But  when- 

jQH^  \  ever  one  of  the  words,  peraonne^  nul, 

35.  —   Number    of  vivre,  »»^i^^«*,  ^  may^  be  understood,  the 

• ^^^^  .*<•;•  .M^^vf-..  ,%^,,  ^^'^b  would  refer  to  it:  //  ne  voU 

importer,  p6rir,  mounr,  pou-  Oana  aon  aort  gue  moi  qui  s'int^- 

VOir,  &C  When  these  verbs  are  eesse.  This  elliptical  sentence  is  con- 
followed,  by  inversion,  by  several  sub-  strued,  //  ne  voit  (attcune  peraotme, 
stantives  in  the  singular,  the  writers  aitcun  individu  autre)  que  moi  qui 
have  used  sometimes  the  singular,  a*int£reaae.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
sometimes  the  plural  number.  (See  plural :  Noua  ne  verrona  que  nous 
Sjmtax  of  Verbs.)  Puissb  la  pbk-  qui  sachent  hien  tcrire.  Construo- 
PIDIB  et  la  DIVISION  Stre  le  digne  tion:  Noua  ne  verrona  {d'autrea  per- 
fruit  d'vne  telle  union.  Vivbnt  la  aonnea,  d'autrea  auteura)  que  nou« 
Champaonb  e<  2aBouRGOGNB  jMmr  qui  sachent  bien  tcrire.  In,  l®  11 
lee  bona  vine.  n'y  a  que  moi  qui  aime  mon  ^pouae; 

36.  Verb  in  the  plural,  with  2°  II  n*y  a  que  moi  qui  aime  aon 
a  subject  in  the  ainsular.  ^P<m««-  The  first  means  my  wife  is 
When  <»  is  a  sort;  of  collective  noun,  only  loved  by  me;  the  second,  no 
everything  that  relates  to  it  may  be  one  hkes  his  wife,  except  me.  But 
put  eitheiTin  the  smgular  or  the  plu-  generaUy  the  ordinary  construction 
Jal.  The  plural  is  adopted  whenever  o"»^*  ^  ^  foUowed,  and  the  verb 
the  collective  idea  is  more  striking  >»«8*  ^f^J  with  the  personal  pro- 
than  the  distributive:  Apria  lea  noun  wbich  precedes  jw* ;  7J  n y  «*« 
bonnea  legona,  ce  quHl  y  a  deplua  in-  9^  ^oi  qui  bsperai  la  vtctotre. 
etructif  sont  lea  ridtculea.  Tout  40.  —  When  qui  follows  an  ad- 
OB  quil  voua  a  dit  ne  sont  que  dea  jective,  the  verb  agrees  in  number 
eontea.  In  the  following  examples  and  person  with  the  pronoun  which 
the  sin^ar  could  not  be  substituted  precedes :  Noua  ttiqna  dbux  qui 
for  the  pliu«l,  because  the  view  of  the  etions  du  mime  avia. 

writer  bears  more  on  the  word  that  41.  —  Qui  preceded  by  an  ad- 
follows  the  verb,  than  on  the  one  jective  taken  substantively.  When 
that  precedes  it :  Sa  maladib  sont  qui  relates  to  le  aeul,  le  premier^ 
dea  vapeura.  L'effet  du  commerce  these  words  are  so  much  identified 
aont  LES  bichesses.  with  the  pronoun,  that  the  verb  may 

37.  CONCORD  OF  THIS  take  the  same  number  and  person. 
VSiRB   WITH    ITS    ST7B-  Concord  in  the  first  or  second  per- 

JBCT.— Concord  of  the  verb  "*'''•  ^'^*^  ""^  ^J'  lb  pbemieb 
T!^  ^^*2  rompu  noa  fera.  C'eat  mot 
With  one  pronoun,  it  agrees  qui  le  premier  secondai  voa 
with  its  subject  in  number  and  per-  deaaeina.  Concord  in  the  third  per- 
son, son:  FotM  «<e»LE  PREiBR  QUI  ait 

38.  Concord    of   the   verb  commandi  aon  aouper  chez  aoi, 
with  several  nouns  of  differ-  42.  —  aui  preceded  by  a  sub- 
ent  persons,     in  that  case  the  stantive.    When  a  personal  pronoun 
yerb  is  put  in  the  plural,  and  agrees  and  its  attribute  do  not  present  to 
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the  mind  two  diftinot  beings,  at  qtd 
refers  to  the  first,  the  yero  is  put 
either  in  the  first  or  second  person, 
singular  or  plural ;  Jb  sum  Dtomidef 
QUI  HLK88AI  Vinutauttige  de  Troie. 

VoUit  iTR8  UN  COUPLE   DB  FRIP0N8 

QUI  me  JuuBZ  tVinUlUgenee,  If  the 
pronoun  and  its  attribute  form  two 
distinct  beings,  in  that  case  qui  re- 
lates to  the  attribute,  and  requires 
the  yerb  in  the  third  person :    Vovts 

ite*  UN   G^INIB  TUT^LAIRB  QUI  SBT 

YXNU  consolider  lapaiz, 

43.  —  Placing  of  the  sub- 
ject. (A.  Pronouns.)  Gener- 
ally before  tiie  verb:  Vhomme 
path. 

44.  —  The  subject  oomes  often 
after  the  yerb,  when  the  former  is 
oomposod  of  seyeral  words  which 
depend  on  it.  Vair  miphitiqtte  ne 
trouve  converti  en  air  pur^  eomme 

L'ONT  PKOUVi  DEB  BXP^HIENOES 
UTILES  ET  CURIEUSE8. 

45.  —  In  interrogative  sen- 
tences :  Que  FEUA  l'amiti£  quand 
V amour  ne  peut  rienf  Le  .C(EUB 
dee  malheureux  bst-il  fait  pour 
Vamour  f 

46.  —  In  exclamative  sen- 
tences :  IleureuXf  disait  MbntoB} 
le  peuple  de  cette  ilel 

47.  —  With  a  verb  in  the 
subjunctive :  Vivb  la  libbbt£, 

PKUI8HKNT  LR8  TYRAN8  ! 

48.  —  With  tel,  ainsi,  voilll, 
comment,  &c. :  Tel  est  d'un 
ccBur  6pri»  Vaveuglement  extrSme. 

VoILX  CB  que  fit  CET  HOMME  8IN- 

qulier. 

49.  —  Ellipsis  or  repetition 
of  the  subject.  Vhomme  8*in- 
elinet  a'agenouille,  rampe^  gliaae^ 
nage,  &c.  L'iiat  d*un  roi  est  bien 
malheureux,  II  est  Vesclave  de  tous 
ceux  auxquels  il  parait  commander ^ 
IL  est  fait  pour  euXf  il  se  doit  tout 
entier  a  euXy  &c. 

50.  —  Subject  separated 
ft>om  the  yerb  by  an  incidental  sen- 
tence. PexU-Hre  UN  malheureux, 
mourant  sur  son  fumier,  du  der- 
nier des  humains  deyiendrait  le 
premier, 

51.  —  Verb  repeated.  L'bs- 


PiBAWCB     AKm    U 
crainte  animb  FactuntS, 

52.  Ellipsis  of  the  verb. 
On  FA90NNB  lee  pUmtet  par  la  etd' 
ture,  et  les  hommespar  VidMcatum, 

53.  —  With  subjects  vrhich 
differ  in  number:  Son  cults 
EST  avt7t,  ses  lois  wont  profanies. 
Vous  rignez,  Londebs  est  iibre,  d 
Yos  IjOib  Jlorissantee. 

54.  —  Direct  and  indirect 
complement,  after  the  verb : 
Ne  fais  pas  db  mal  ilv  prochain. 
Before  tne  verb :  Db  talbts  ov 
pbut  SB  passer, 

55.  -«-  One  complement  with 
several  verbs :  La  force  tovh^ 
^ND  et  maintibnt  «m  ^n^rnv. 
Faulty  sentence :  n  attaqua  ti 
s'empara  de  la  ville,  b^anse  one 
yerb  requires  a  direct,  the  other  an 
indirect  complement ;  and  it  should 
run  thus :  //  attaqua  la  mile  et 
s'bn  bmpara. 

56.  —  The  complement  di- 
rect comes  before  theSndirect 
complement,  xmless  it  is  in 
view  of  avoiding  an  equi- 
voque. We  shall  not  say,  Fdehes 
de  ramener  ess  esprits  ^garbs  par 
la  douceur,  but,  Fdchejs  de  ramener 
par  la  douceur  ces  bspbits  iSgarbs. 
The  direct  complement  comes  again 
first,  if  the  former  is  the  shortest: 
Prifkrer  la  mart  h  una  homteuus 
servitude, 

57.  —  If  the  indirect  com- 
plement is  shorter  than  the 
direct  complement,  the  latter 
is  put  the  last.    lis  rfpandront 

DANS  ITAQUB  et  LBS  PAYS  YOI8IK8 

leprochain  retour  (tUlysse, 

58.  —  Complements  of  the 

same  nature.  The  parts  of  which 
are  composed  such  complements 
ought  to  be  similar;  substantiyei 
correspond  with  substantiYes;  yerbi 
with  yerbs,  prepositions  with  pre- 
positions. Thus,  do  not  say,  Aimer 
LBS  lettres  et  X  YTYRB  avcc  ceux 
qui  les  cultiventf  but.  Aimer  IM 
lettres  et  LA  soci^hri  de  ceux  qtd 
les  cuUivent.  Apprendre  A  tirke 
de  tare  et  le  manibkbmt  dajaetkt^ 
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should  be,  Apprendre  h  tibbe  i» 
Varc  et  a  MANisa  lejavelot. 

59.  —  Avoir  and  dtre,  with 
the  participles  of  neuter  Terbs.  Most 
of  mose  participles  take  avoir,  as, 
fat  vScUffai  r^nSyfai  couru,  &c. 

60.  Some  of  those  neuter  Terbs 
take  the  yerb  S^e :  Je  suis  nS,je  tuts 
parvenUj  je  nus  alle,  Je  nUs  venu, 
Je  auia  dlevenu,  &c, 

61.  Some  of  the  participles  of  those 
Terbs  take  avoir,  if  the  writer  want 
to  point  out  the  action  itself ;  as,  J'ai 
MENTi ;  la  famine  a  cesse,  &c. 
The  Terb  Hre  is  used  to  xnark  the 
etate :  La  fit  du  charbonnier,  la  foi 
du  cententer  B02(t  pabs&es  en  pro- 
verbe,  

62.  USE  OF  THE  IffOOBS 
AND  TENSES.— The  pre- 
sent indicative  for  the  fu- 
ture, when  we  allude  to  a  time  not 
hx  distant;  as,  Je  voui  attends 
(for  attendrai)  demain, 

63.  The   present  for   the 

past.  We  use  diiferent  tenses  in  the 
same  narrative,  according  to  what  we 
intend  to  express.  The  present  for 
the  past  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  is  usually  expressed  in  English 
by  the  past  tense :  Atuaitotje  coure, 
Je  vole,  Je  traverse  la  foule,  f  arrive 
,  *  .  ,  Je  vois  un  enfant  ^crtui! 

64.  The  imperfect,  or  simul- 

tane0U8-l>ast,  marks  that  the  ac- 
tion was  goin^  on  whilst  another 
took  place:  Je  liaaia  quand  vous 
ouvritea  la  vorte,  I  was  reading  when 
you  openea  the  door.  It  must  be 
observed  that  the  imperfect  of  to  be, 
and  a  present  participle,  correspond 
exactly  to  our  imperfect. 

It  abo  expresses  an  action  repeated, 
and  corresponds  in  English  to  to  be 
used  to,  to  be  in  the  habtt  of:  Quand 
f^taia  a  St,  Cloud,  fallata  Uma  lea 
joura  au  pare,  when  I  was  in  St. 
Cloud,  I  used  to  go,  or  was  in  the 
habit  of  going,  I  would  go  every  day, 
to  the  park. 

65.  Cost  moi  qui  parlai, 
parlerai,  or  ce  sera  moi  qui 
parlerai,  &c.  Both  expressions 
are  in  use. 

66.  On  m'a  dit  q.ue  c'est, 


on  m'a  dit  que  c'6tait.    if  we 

want  to  express  a  particular  fact 
rather  than  a  general  truth,  a  feeling 
rather  than  a  maxim,  we  use  the 
imperfect ;  but  if  it  were  a  maxim 
rather  than  a  feeling,  a  fact,  we 
adopt  the  present :  //  concluait  que 
aageaae  tat7T  mieux  qu*iloquence, 
J*Ai  TROUvi  que  Id  lioertS  valait 
mieux  que  la  aant^.  The  two  tenses 
appear  often  in  the  same  sentence: 
Si  t*on  ettt  pretendu  qu'on  sayait 
que  la  terre  ne  tournait  paa,  on 
n'eiit  point  puni  GaliUepour  avoir 
dit  qu'elle  tourne. 

67.  Imperfect    or   present 

after  si.  We  generally  use  the  in- 
dicative (present  ^or  imperfect)  after 
ai :  Hi  mon  cceur  etait  fibre,  il  pour- 
rait  itre  a  voua.  Elle  perdra  la 
vie,  ai  aon  dme  n'OBTiENT  Vobfet  de 
aon  envie. 

68.  —  Before  avoir  and  itre  we 

Jiut  the  indicative  or  subjunctive  ad 
ibitum :  Sifavaia  re^  (or  sifeuaae 
refu)  votre  lettre;  the  nrst  turn  is 
of  more  common  use. 

69.  —  If  ai  was  replaced  by  qite 
in  the  enumeration  of  actions,  the 
subjunctive  would  be  used  for  the 
second  verb  :  S*il  le  toulait  et 
Q.v*il  me  REPONDiT.  Si  voua  m'Ai- 
MiEz  et  QUE  votta  VOULU88IEZ  me  le 
prouver. 

70.  The  imperfect  used  for 
the  conditional.  SifjLVJLiB  dit 
un  mot,  on  voua  donnait  la  mort, 
for  on  voua  aura  it  donne  la  mort. 
The  imperfect  is  more  energetic. 

71.  Preterite  definite  and 
preterite  indefinite.  The  first, 
also  called  historical  tenae,  is  used  to 
express  that  a  fact  took  place  in  a  pe- 
riod of  time  which  is  entirely  over,  the 
least  of  all  the  period  admitted  for 
the  use  of  that  tense  being  that  of  yes- 
terday.^ Thus  ii  would  be  wrong  to 
say,  J'ecrivis  ce  matin;  Je  parlai 
cette  aemaine.  If  you  are  still  in  that 
period,  you  must  employ  the  preterite 
indefinite.  That  distinction  is  forci- 
bly pointed  out  in,  Je  fai  d6fei\du 
cent  foia  de  rdcler  ton  maudit  vio- 
Ion,  cependant  Je  t'ai  entendu  cb 
MATIN.  —  Ce  matin!  ne  voua  aou- 

I  vietit-il  pitta  que  voua  me  le  mites 


BIBB  trt  tHiOt  fwrcM.  Tbsre  ue. 
however,  coKa  io  which  you  coold 
not  help  making  iia«  of  the  preterite 
definite :  Ce  uxiis  A  6  heurei  menu 
AV^fu  aper^u  U»  Coaaqvet  ;  nout 
&EBULUHES  de  Ut  atttndre, 

72.  —  If  wB  ipetk  of  thing*  which 
took  place  in  ■  defined  period  of 

luTC  cetued  to  be,  one  teoM  ma; 
be  uted  for  the  other:  Je  fds  bim 
ficki  BiEB  de  Boat  amir  ipdtU 
ti  tUt.  HiEB,  en  trattaiUant  i 
mon  tim  j'ai  £f&ouv£  un  vrai 
plaUir. 

73.  —  When  we  apeak  of  lome- 
thinK  which  t4>ok  place  in  mn  und& 
fined  period  of  time,  hut  entirely 
OTer,  we  use  ad  libitun  one  tease  or 
the  other.  The  preterite  definite 
ii  ndopted,  if  the  writer  bu  in 
Tiew  tlie  week,  the  day,  e*en  the 

ptmce.  The  preterite  indefinite  it 
nud  to  mark  that  the  period  in 
which  the  event  took  place  ii  not 
vet  over.  Dieu  cnii  It  loltil  el  la 
lunt.  Lt»  paitee  ont  citft  la  diaa. 


foreignera 

.._ inhabilanti  of  the 

South  use  it  perpetually. 

7i.  —  As  our  rules  are  not  always 
in  accordance  with  the  Engiiih 
phraieology,  the  learner  ought  In 
apply  them  in  French,  even  when 

indeflnite  are  used  proDiiacuDUsIy  in 
English. 

75.  The  preterite  mdeflnite 

sometimea  elegantly  replocea  the 
future:  J'ai  fini  Ifot  faurai  fini) 
data  un  moment.  ^ 

76.  The    paat  Kctenoi    U 


fbrmed  with   the    put   definite  of 
the  D.uiiUary  and  a  part  participle. 
action    performed 

M  /uibiUint ' 

b  otwni  q 

nenu  y  entrit,  the  inhabit!     . 

left    the    town   before    the    enemy 
entered. 

77.  The  pluperibtit,  or 
oompoiuid  of  the  impei- 
foot,  doubly  expresiei  the  idea  ef 
the  put:  lo  with  reapect  to  the 
moment  in  which  we  apeak;  3> 
with  respect  to  any  other  action 
performed  in  a  period  of  time  that  is 
over :  lit  avaient  ahandonn^  la  ntb 
ioTiipu  I'eanemi  ett  nrriirf,  they  had 
left  the  town  when  the  eoamycaine. 

78.  Future.  The  fatnreahBO- 
lute  ia  translated    by   thiUl  oi  fM 

rieeding  the  verb  :    Nout  dinenm 
i  heUTH,  we  ahall  dine  at  five. 
[See    verb-aigna.)      Never  take*  » 


dnced  to  a  preterit 
Quand  roui  aur«z  dinf,  Kovt  iront 
chet  vout,  when  yon  have  dined,  we 
shall  go  to  your  houaa, 

SO.  ^  We  use  in  soma  aententei 
the  ^toje  or  the  imperative ;  Die* 


''"'■   . 


1  de  Dim  m  vain. 
Future:    Bendez    le   di- 
vojti  iURA  an^,    Pie- 
Rendtz  It  dtpit  gu'on  onw 


.  Id  at:  (Celui)  ftn  voudm. 
o.  And  to  :  St  sacte  jiuwitf, 
TiiLLAiT  qui  mulait.  ViBir- 
[I  qui  voudrail. 

—  To  eipresa  doubt,  we  un 
Future  instead  of  the  present  i 
rai  Irvp  tardi.  Instead  ot,  /a> 


84.  —  We  have  aeen  (Firrt  Stage, 

p.  IB)  that  in  English  the  prenat 
is  uaed  when  the  niture  ii  adapted 
[n  French,  after  ^a»f.  We  shall  add 
to  these,  g  Vitiitantgue,  avtiitit  que, 
\  <Lct  TfiLa^  twtf «  Us  pnt  out.  Quiaid 
i\  eluWaww*so«mw,-fhiKt,Afite*ili 


you  will  go  ont  Vena  dil  jot  vout 
pourrez,  come  aa  aoan  ai  jaa  CHa. 

8a.  Oouditional.    it  u  tmu- 

I*ted  by  tooiild  or  (AiiuU,  preceding 
the  Terb :  Nou*  joutriwu  n  nout 
mfiont  u»  jiituui,  we  aliould  pity  if 
we  hod  a  piaae.  Doei  not  wnit  ftj 
»/  before  it,  u  in  Bnglieh. 

66.  Oooditional  post.  Tau- 
raii  «u  du  otn  de  Xerit,  tiftutie  pu 
compter  lur  vout,  I  should  h»Te  pro- 
cured lome  'heiTT  if  I  eouid  haye  re- 
lied upon  tod.  That  lenae,  eapecially 
the  aecond  form,  ii  often  reduced  to 
I  plaperfeet  in  the  tnuulation ;  Noum 
uuriotu  invM  P.,  li  j'*uj»»  »u  ton 
adrttu,  we  ahoold  have  iuTited  P., 
if  I  had  known  hii  addreu. 

87-  The  f^iture  and  coaditianal  an 
nCTer  used  alter  ti,  if  in  Engliih, 
eicept,  1°  when  ti  means  teMher : 
Puii-je  detiner  t'il  vitTidra  t  can  I 
ffaaa  whether  ho  will  come  ^  Sa^mt- 
i/t  ti  It  Saltan  tartiraf  do  they  know 
whether  the  Sultan  will  go  out !  2° 
Whean  precedea  the  Mcond  form  of 
tha  oonditiaaal :  Ji  lerait  veim  ti 
teuut  ftw  RRU  fuititi  a  la  maiton, 
liad  I  thoaght  that  you  were  at  home, 
1  ihould  have  oome. 

.  Oouditional  for  the  fli- 


b  condition  onderalood.  Je  lux  ai 
promit  qaejt  yibvdhai,  I  po«iti¥e!y 
promiied  that  I  ehall  come. 

69.    SntijimotiTe   or   condi- 
tional.     Either  may  be  uied  in 
Mlihethete;  IlobtirU  qu'elle 


93.  SnbjuuctlTe.  Theprewnt 
temeof  thii  mood  may  imply  pnaent 
or  future  time,  aceoidiag  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject;  Ji  ne  croii  pa* 
gu'il  partt,  may  be  «a  answer  to  U 
part,  and  ligni^,  I  do  not  think  ht 

pariira,  and  nisai^,  I  do  tu4  thini 
he  vjill  ttart.  Jt  ne  croyats  pat  gu'il 
pariii,  may  be  an  anawet  to  it  tit 
parti  oi  it  partira,  the  impeifeot 
tense  being  Uua  alternatively  a  paat 
or  a  future.  It  a  fallu  que  fait  eon- 
suit^,  I  must  hare  consulted  Ji  n'«i- 
treprendrai  rien  gvtje  n'aie  ctmavlt^, 
1  will  undertake  nothing  til]  I  haTe 
(shall  have)  consulted ;  ^  again  a  past 
and  a  future. 

Interrogative  propooitioni  require 
the  auhjunctite  when  the  question 
iuvoliee  anything  lague,  doubtful, 

such  by  the  speaker;  Croyei-vnu 
gu'il  veuitle  y  contentirt  Pemez- 
vout  que  ce  toit  tui  f  Whea  no  such 
doubt  eiiila,  when  the  truth  of  the 


SlT  a  Pari,. 

90.  As  to  the  (otmj'aurait  eu  if. 

expresses  a  pait  anterior,  it  is  tci 
little  oaed- 

91.  Imperative,    it  has  tn 

tenses,  a  simple  teose  or  future,  s 
lit,  liiet,  &e.,  do  then  read,  do  j 
read,  &d.  ;  and  a  future  anterior,  a 


tl  dtiafoat  qualre.   Where  the  same 

Iuealion  is  to  be  asked  with  a  shads  of 
oubt,  and  in  order  to  baie  that  doubt 
cleared  op,  the  subjuuctiye  would  be 
used :  CroyejB-wna  que  Vertaillet  toU 
plut  grand  jus  Fontalntbltau  t  The 
negation,  as  it  frequently  implies 
doubt,  also  requires  the  suhjunctiie: 

(tudii  let  mathematiquts.  Affirma- 
tion itself  does  not  always  exclude 

tion  also  requires  the  sabjanctive  ;  Jt 
ehercht  un  homme  qui  wuitU  me 

who  nill  be  wUliag  to  lend  me  some 
money.  If Isay, Jf c^iercAeHnAornm* 


ly  depends  as  mnch  ou  the  jotentioa 
or  feeling  of  the  speaker,  as  upon  any 
settled  rules  of  grammar;  but  wa 
may  naefuUy  *A&,  'CbaX  X'ob  vJoitaBti- 
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J 


qu*il   fiuM 
cela. 


fkMe 


tire  ia  generally  vted  after  Terba  cx- 
preaaing, 

lo  An  idea  of  doubt,  interrogation, 
or  negation : — 

Je  doute 
il  eat  powible 
*'    douteux 
«<    difficile 
eroyec-YOua 
penaes-Tout 
je  ne  croii  paa 

e  ne  pense  paa 

enie 

ce  n'eat  paa 
il  ne  parait  paa 
il  ne  aemble  paa 
c'eat  pen 

2o  Will,  neceaaity,  fear,  aatoniah- 
ment : — 

Je  yeux 
i'ordonne 

'entonda 

e  pr^tenda 

e  d^fonda 

j'emp^ho  qu*il  ne  fSuae  cela. 

e  aouhaite 
e  d^aire 
e  demande 
'exige 
'aime 
'admire 
'approuve 
0  coniona 

0  pcrmeta 
e  trouve  bon 

'*       mauTaia 
jeprio 
e  aupplie 

1  faut 
il  eat  u^ccaaaire 

•«    bon 

"   justo 

**    indispenaable 

**    poaaible 
je  crains 
j'apprdhonde 
je  rodoute 
e  tremble 

ai  peur 
je  m'^tonne 
il  eat  ^tonnant 

*'     aurprenant 

"     cuneux 

**    extraordinaitQ 
jesttia  raTi 


I 


qu*il  faaae 
cela. 


i 


\ 


« 
« 
« 
« 
« 
« 
« 
« 


Je  autr^joni 
**       content 
joyeux 

aiae 

ficb^  QU*il  fiun 

peme  (       cell, 

mortifie 
cbagrin 
aurpria 
je  Toia  aTec  plaiar 
"     ayec  peine 

3o  Aiter  aome  co^j  unction  imply- 
ing  doubt,  pretention,  negation,  aap- 
poaition,  and  fear : — 

Ayant 
pour 
afin 

juaqu'i  ce 
non  paa 
non 


loin 

ai  pen 

pour  peu  I  qu*il  faae 

an  caa  i      cela. 

auppoa^ 

pOMC 

pourru 
aoit 

quoique 
bicn 
&  moina 
de  peur 
de  crainte 

Bescberelle  aaya : — "  Lea  inflexiona 
qui  appartiennent  au  aubjonctif  ex- 

Eriment  Tid^e  du  tempa,  non  paa  re- 
itiyement  a  I'acte  de  i&  parole,  mais 
relatiyement  au  yerbe  de  la  proposi- 
tion principale.  !<>  Quelqu  un  tra- 
yaille,  et  on  lui  demande  :  Pourmtoi 
travaillez'vouat  II  r^pond:  Il  faut 
bien  queje  travaille^  ouje  aermpuni. 
Le  yerb  travaille  expnme  le  tempa 
pr^aent,  pares  que  1  action  de  tra- 
yailler  marche  de  pair  ayec  la  n^ees- 
ait6  de  Taction  exprim^  par  le  yerb 
il  faut.  2o  On  dit  a  quelqu'un : 
Pourquoi  ne  trav<»illez-vous pa»t  et 
il  r^pond:  //  faut  pourUuU  9>tfj* 
travaillSy  ou  je  aerate  pu$U.  id  m 
yerbe  travaille  marque  le  tonps 
fntur,  parce  que  Taction  de  trayaiUar 
TA  '^>aX  ^\x«  <v?^e  p|08t4rieure  a  Tid^ 


\' 


afavt.  Aiiui  U  mimt  tormt  «i- 
pnma  Ual6t  Ic  prcNnt,  UntOt  le 
fUtur,  wlon  1«  vat*  de  I'npiit. 
3<>  On  dCBUnde  i.  una  ptnouaa; 
PiTiirfiKit  IrataiOiti-vout  hier  sewc 
(ant  d'ari*arf  et  alia  repoad:  /{ 
failait    bien    que  Ja     ' "'" 


I    ^U 


though  you  »n 
ppott  pat  quiUa 
1  not  luppoae  that 


Iravaittallt  diiigae  la  pisaj, 


The  aunaremBrki  apply  alto  t 
I  compound  tenug;  ll»  tmraiai 
tin  ifie  je  ripondiise,  thay  ihouli 
iment  qae  )a  o^cei-  j  have  wighed  ma  to  anawer.    Jt  n'M 


;ila-mtoe  dans  un  tempi  piaif.  4° 

Si  quelqu'nn  diti  llj'midrait  luejt     _ ._ 

travatttajMe,  mAM  je  n'aipar  rwprit  \  Aaiterait  fve  vout  /iat 
Hire;  !a  xerbe  Iracailiaue  d^signe  .  with  yon  had  departed- 
la  fiitur,  paiee  one  I'aclion  da  tra-  '  '-  *'--  ■"--'--'-  '->-* — 
Tsiller  ne  pent  ettc  que  poilfrieuro 
i  la  nicewil*  de  TacUon,  6"  Qnel- 
qu'nn  dit:  Ilabien/allu  que  fait 
'raBaiUi,auiremmtj'autai>  iUpimi. 


La  n6;eiiait£  de  I'ac 


k  la  n^ceint^  da 
antiiieure  it  one 
Tanir.    7°  II  am 


tanCeii  ellea  o 


"o^iSS^dl! 
tre  circonitan 
'.falUi  quej'et 
»»  tarricit  dumai 
tpatiiifnmi.  L'aci 
tt  da  I'acciun  tout  ain 


mood  are  reduced  to  a  compound 
tensa  in  the  indicatiie.  Bat  the 
English  learner  mnat  not  (brget  that 
for  all  that  our  rulea  itaad  gwd. 

S5.  Verb!  playing  the  part 
of  ftuiiliary.  (Aecideoce,  JSfi.) 
Those  Terbt  when  prefixed  to  oth^ 

vait  mt  ptaiutner,  I  bis  going  to  take 
a  walk  ;  ja  drcait  fcrire,  I  ought  to, 

-rerba  form  other  idiomatic  eipret- 
■ion>.  by  meant  of  pteposiliona  or 


»>Jlfa 

amnurf 


yuBjeuaii 

,     L'actioii' 
la  ntceiait^  de  I'ac 


have  juBl  dined;  iln 
ffffr,  he  does  nothing 


<Uitq»e 


Terbe  eiprime  I'idte  d'un  liituT  an- 
t^ear.  Ainsi  lei  diff^rentea  formea 
Tarbalea  qui  appartiennent  an  aub- 
jonctif  «ont,  lo  U-priiait  D^ijutur; 
'lo  Fin^xafait ;  »>  /■  prclirit  nu 
parfait f  4o  ttUptiatpu-parfait'* 
M.  The  mlea  and  remarin  which 

abuned.whatecer  maybe  Ue  differ- 
ence of  constructioa  between  French 

fbllowit^  sentences :  Je  doute  qu'elle 
vietmt,  I  donbt  whether  she  will 
mna.  U  votidra  qtie  je  parte,  he 
will  dcaiifl  me  to  get  off.    fom  ita 


bovquel,  there  is 
gay.    11  y  a  un 


bat  gin 


E  be  a  cotlase  for  him.  Qu'j! 
tit,  ou  qii'iln-y  en  ait  pat,}t 
I.  whether  there  is  a  bed  or 


la  aot  hia  fellow,     II  n' 
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JamaUf  ah !  if  men  would  but  act 
like  him;  he  neTer  praises  himself. 
II  y  ade  la cruauU a  lui refiuer  des 
9eeour»t  it  is  cruel  to  refuse  him  as- 
sistance. N'y  eut'il  que  cette  raison, 
c*en  est  assez  pour  me  convaincrey 
were  there  no  other  reason,  that 
would  be  sufficient  to  conyince  me. 

97.  H  y  a  serves  to  mark  the 
epoch  of  a  &ct,  of  an  action :  //  eat 
mart  il  y  a  un  an^  he  died  a  year 
ago  ;  ily  a  longtempSf  long  ago. 

98.  n  y  a  marks  the  duration  of 
a  fact,  of  an  action  i  Hyaunan  qu*il 
est  parity  he  has  been  gone  a  year, 
II  y  a  deux  ans  qu*il  est  ici^^he  has 


been  here  these  two  years.  iZ  y  aura 
demain  deux  ans  que  ce  livre  est  en 
ventet  the  work  will  haye  been  on 
sale  two  years  by  to-morrow.  Ily  a 
une  heure  que  nous  ecrivons,  we  ha? e 
been  writing  an  hour,  this  hour. 

99.  H  y  a  marks  the  time  spent 
after  a  fact,  an  action :  H  y  aim  an 
qu*eUe  est  marUet  it  is  a  year  since 
she  was  married.  //  n*y  a  pas  troia 
jours  quHl  eat  revenu,  it  is  not  three 
days  since  he  came  back. 

100.  n  y  a  marks  the  distance 
firom  one  place  to  the  other :  II  ya 
120  lieues  de  Paris  a  Londres,  it  is 
120  leagues  from  Paris  to  London 
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USEFUL  INFORMATION. 

TABLE  OF  ALL  THE  FRENCH  TERMINATIONS,  ILLUS- 
TRATED BY  COMPLETE  WORDS,  WITH  FIGURATIVE 

PRONUNCIATION. 


A, 

ptfU, 

ABLEf 

Icap-ahU. 

JLBMM, 

Mbre, 

a^-br. 

AC, 

cstomae. 

I  ■  ■  II  ■■■■■  1 1 

esto-malL. 

ACB, 

ftodaoe. 

dh-daas. 

▲CHB, 

moQitedfte, 

mooa-taah. 

▲CLE, 

■peetode. 

qiek-takL 

AC&B, 

^aan. 

dyakr. 

ACT, 

exact. 

cg-nkt 

ADB, 

arcade, 

ar-kahde. 

AOB, 

▼fllage, 

Til-ahj. 

AOMB, 

dlaphragme, 

deaf-rahgm. 

AONB, 

numtagne, 

mon-tah-ing. 

AOUB, 

Tague, 

▼idig. 

AI, 

dOai, 

dai-lay. 

AIB, 

hue. 

w- 

AIElfT, 

^taient. 

ai-taL 

AIORB, 

maigre, 

maj-gr. 

AIL, 

travaQ, 

tra-Tah-ywk. 

AILLB, 

travaille. 

tra-Tah-yt<A. 

AILLEB, 

ferrailler, 

feir-au-yai. 

AIK, 

soudain. 

Boo-dan. 

AINDKB, 

craindre, 

crangdr*. 

AINE, 

capitaine, 

kap-e-tan. 

AIRE, 

Tulgaire, 

Tiil-gair. 

A18, 

fran^aia. 

frauns-aL 

AI8E, 

chaise, 

shaize. 

AI88E, 

cause. 

kayss. 

AIT, 

extrait. 

eks-tray. 

A  ITS, 

retraite. 

ruh-tret. 

AL, 

^gal, 

ai-gal. 

ALE, 

cath^drale, 

kat-ai-dral. 

ALME, 

calme, 

kalm. 

AMBE, 

dityrambe, 

dete-raumb*. 

AMBRE, 

ambre, 

ambr'. 

AMME, 

programme, 

pro-gram. 

Ames 

nous  parlames. 

noo  par-lahm. 

AN, 

courtisan. 

kour-te-zan. 

ANO, 

\        Wtvc^ 

baung. 

ANCE, 

\            ^\&\«Clfi«, 

V       d«ce-taunce. 

ANCHB, 

\        -\^'bxlO[i<&> 
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ANORB, 

ancre. 

onkr'. 

AND, 

r^pand. 

rai-pon. 

AKDB, 

Urande, 

la-Tond*. 

AND&B 

etdandre, 

et-klondr*. 

ANB, 

organe, 

or-gahn. 

ANOB, 

phalange, 

fid-ahng*. 

ANOLB, 

triangle. 

tre-ahngl*.   . 

ANOUB, 

langue, 

longuh. 

ANT, 

charmant, 

ahar-mon. 

ANTB, 

quarante, 

kah-ront. 

Apb, 

rftpe, 

rahp. 

APHB, 

biograplie, 

be-o-graf. 

AQVB, 

attaque. 

at-tack. 

AB, 

bazar. 

bah-sar. 

ABBB, 

barbe. 

barb. 

ABO, 

pare, 

parque. 

ABCRB, 

marche, 

marrsh. 

ABD, 

b&tard. 

bah-tar. 

ABT, 

rempart. 

rom-par. 

ABDB, 

moutarde, 

moo-tard. 

ABE, 

barbare. 

bar-bar. 

ABGE, 

eharge. 

shaxj. 

ABPB, 

^harpe. 

ai-sharp. 

A8, 

parlaa^ 

par-lah. 

A8B, 

baM, 

bahse. 

A8MB, 

meas'm 

Asaxns, 

maaque, 

masque. 

A8SB, 

paperaate, 

pap-ras. 

AS8BB, 

paperaater, 

pap-ras-aL 

A8SB8, 

parlaases, 

par-Ian. 

A88ION8, 

parlassiona, 

par-lah-sy-OB. 

AS8IEZ, 

parlassies, 

par-lah-sy-aL 

A88BNT, 

parlanent, 

par-lars. 

l8TB, 

chaste, 

A8TBB, 

d^sastre, 

dai-zastr*. 

AT, 

diaconat, 

dyak-on-ha. 

ATB, 

frigate. 

frai-gat. 

ATRB, 

blanch&tre, 

blon-shatr*. 

AU, 

yeau. 

Toh. 

AUDB, 

fraude. 

firorde* 

Aim, 

rougeaud. 

roo-geau. 

AUT, 

d^faut, 

dai-foh. 

AVE, 

eadaye, 

es-klave. 

AYBB, 

eadavre. 

kah-dah-vr*. 

AXB, 

syntaxe, 

sank-taxs. 

AE,                                    i 
iTM,                                1 

gM, 

Blaye, 
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cuif 

CHER 

CHIB, 

CHON, 

COX, 

CRIRB, 

DI, 

DIB, 

DOX, 

DRB, 

EAV, 

EC, 

iOHE, 

EOT, 

ECTE, 

iDE, 

£e, 
£eii, 

EF, 

iOE, 

EIL, 

EILLE, 

EL, 

EXjER, 

ELLE, 

iME, 

ENDRE, 

ENER, 

ENIR, 

ENT, 

ENT, 

ER, 

ER, 

EROE, 

ERDRE, 

iRE, 

&RENT, 

£rer, 

EROE, 
£RME| 
ERNE, 
ERRE, 
EB8» 


inarch^, 

mar-«ha|. 

niAicher, 

anarchie, 

an-ar-ihe. 

mon-Bhoa. 

flacon, 

flak^ong. 

d^crire. 

dai-kreer. 

Inndi, 

Inn-dee. 

mflodie. 

mai-lo-dee. 

pardon, 

par-dong. 

TonHLr*. 

parle, 

pazl'. 

parl^ 

par-lai. 

ean. 

ob. 

bee, 

bek. 

p^ehe, 

payah. 

respect. 

rea-pai. 

dialeete. 

de-ah-lekt. 

bipdde. 

be-ped. 

■oir^, 

8oair-ai. 

cr^er. 

crai-aL 

chef, 

aheff. 

college. 

col-ail^. 

pareil, 

par^ay-yuh. 

merreille. 

mair-Tay-yuh 

natnrel. 

nah-tu-rel. 

appeler, 

ap-lai. 

flanelle, 

flan-eL 

deuxiime. 

duh-syeme. 

difference. 

dif>ai-raunce. 

pendre. 

paun-dr*. 

aline. 

al-ain. 

mener. 

mer-nai. 

Tenir, 

yer-nir. 

innocent. 

in-os-ong. 

(lis)  aiment. 

aym. 

parler. 

I>ar-lai. 

boucher. 

boo-shai. 

commerce. 

ko-mairse. 

perdre, 

pair-dr. 

caractdre. 

ka-rak-tair. 

parUrent, 

par-lair. 

pr6f(grer, 

prai-fai-raL 

verge, 

Yairl\j. 

terme, 

tairm. 

^aai\»rtlA, 

lon-taim. 

"^glKlXXSR^) 

^r^e't%> 
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ERT, 

KB, 

^8E, 

E8QUE, 

ESSE, 

ESTE, 

ET, 

Ate, 

ETER, 

ETTE, 

&TRE, 

EU, 

ET7IL, 

EUR, 

ET7X, 

EVOIR, 

EXTE, 

EZ, 

FHIE, 

OER, 

OIE, 

I» 
IBLE, 

IC, 

ICE, 

ICHE, 

IDE, 

IE, 

lEN, 

lER, 

I  Are, 

IET7X, 

IEZ, 

IP, 

lOE, 

lONE, 

lOVE, 

IL, 

ILE, 

ILLE, 

ILLER, 

IME, 

IN, 

INDRE, 

INE, 

ION, 

IQVB, 


expert, 

eks-pair. 

exc^. 

ek-say. 

synthese, 

sain-tayz. 

fresque, 

fresk. 

duchesse, 

du-shess. 

agrette, 

ag-rest. 

Tiolet, 

vyol-ay. 

poete, 

po-ayt. 

Jeter, 

iub-tai. 

Tiolette, 

vyol-et. 

g^m^tre, 

hjai-o-may-tr. 

bleu, 

bl«h. 

seuil, 

suh'jvh. 

fleiir, 

flur. 

hideux. 

bid-dtth. 

devoir. 

duhv-wor. 

pr^texte. 

prai-tekst. 

parlez, 

parl-ai. 

biographie, 

be-o-graf-e. 

manger. 

mang-bjaL 

analogie, 

an-al-o-l\je. 

poll, 

pol-e. 

flexible. 

flek-Bibl. 

trafic. 

traf-ik. 

factice, 

fak-tisse. 

affiche. 

af-isbe. 

guide. 

geede. 

raHlerie, 

rah-y«b-rc. 

musicien. 

mli-ffe-syaing. 

banquier. 

bon-ky-ai. 

priere, 

prie-yare. 

curieux, 

kii-ryub. 

parliez, 

par-li-ai. 

massif. 

mas-if. 

prodige. 

pro-dibj. 

signe. 

seen. 

digne, 

deeg. 

subtil. 

sub-tiL 

inutile. 

in-nii-til. 

famille. 

•fa-me-ytfb. 

nasiller, 

nab-ze-yai. 

crime. 

creme. 

blondin, 

blon-dain. 

feindre. 

fan-dr*. 

figurine. 

fig-ii-rin. 

religion, 

iu\v-\\\\y'^^"«L. 

optique. 

\         ov-^as53Lfc• 
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IR, 
IRB, 

M, 

I8B, 

UBR, 

I88IMB, 

ItME, 

I8QUB» 

18TE, 

188UBBy 

IT, 

ITS, 

TTR, 

ITUS, 

IVB, 

LBR, 

LISVRp 

LITBE, 

LON, 

ILLON, 

MENT, 

MIB, 

MIB, 
VOff, 
KU, 
O, 

oc, 

OCHB, 

ODE, 

OOUB, 

OPHB, 

01, 

OIB, 

OIN, 

OINKy 

OINT, 

01 R, 

OIRB, 

018, 

OIT, 

0I8B, 

OLf 

OLB, 

OMRB, 

(^MMB, 


aratir, 

csnO'tcer. 

d^lire. 

dai-leer. 

gri»» 

gre. 

surpnio, 

8or-prese. 

fhmeiier, 

fran-ce-sat. 

g^n^raliitime, 

Igai-nai-ral-isHitm*. 

bArbftritmo, 

bar-bar-is-mMh. 

obflitqne, 

ob^-liak. 

•rtifte, 

ar-teett 

moi-ae-tor. 

•PP^tit, 

ap-ai-te. 

Titito, 

Tis-eat. 

^nchiU, 

8on-tai-re-tay. 

ar-beetr*. 

n^gathre. 

nat-ga-tiy. 

igBler, 

ai-gal-ai. 

^galiser. 

ai-gal-e-saL 

litre, 

leetr*. 

^beloQ, 

ai-flha-long. 

n^grillon, 

nai-gre-yong. 

joliment. 

hjol-e-mon. 

g^omdtre, 

Igai-om-ai-tr*. 

ehimie. 

she-me. 

obstin^, 

obs-te-nai. 

colonic, 

ko-lo-ne. 

linon. 

le-non. 

ing^nu, 

aing-bjai*nu. 

num^ro. 

nii-mai-ro. 

roc. 

rock. 

poohe, 

poshe. 

m6thode, 

mai-tode. 

drogue, 

droge. 

philocophe. 

fe-los-of. 

loi. 

Iwau. 

■oie. 

swan. 

■oin, 

8woinc. 

RToine, 

ay-woine. 

point. 

pwoin. 

Toir, 

Twau. 

gloire. 

glau. 

Tois, 

Twau. 

droit. 

dro-ar. 

noise. 

no-ayz. 

parasol. 

par-a-sol. 

i^«, 

ai-kole. 

tOO^M, 

\       Xrsis^. 

•^poaoDA, 

\           Y^T&.. 
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ON, 

OMCS, 

OND, 

ONDRE, 

ONB, 

ONNER, 

ONS, 

OKT, 

ONTE, 

OPB, 

oauB, 

OIL, 

O&CE, 

ORD, 

ORDEi 

ORB, 

ORMB, 

ORDRE, 

ORNE, 

ORT, 

ORTB, 

OS, 

08E, 

OSSBy 

OT, 
OTB, 
OTBR, 
OU, 

OUILLB, 
OUPB, 
OUR, 
OURS, 
OIJT, 
OUTB, 
PIE, 
PON, 
&A, 
BAI, 
RAIBNT, 
RAI8, 
BAIT, 
RA8, 
RE, 
RENT, 
BI, 
RIB, 
JUBZ, 


ton. 

tong. 

nonce. 

nonse. 

rond. 

rond* 

tondre, 

ton-dr*. 

monotone, 

mo-no- tone. 

ehantonner. 

shon-to-naL 

prenons. 

pruh-non. 

mont. 

mong. 

conte. 

konte. 

tflescope, 

tai-les-kop. 

phoque. 

foke. 

m^jor. 

mahj-or. 

force. 

forse. 

nord, 

nor. 

exorde. 

eg-zord. 

sonore, 

80-nor. 

^norme. 

ai-norm. 

mordre. 

mor-dr\ 

licome, 

le-kom. 

fort, 

for. 

porte, 

port. 

h^ro9. 

hai-roh. 

glose. 

glohst. 

colosse, 

ko-loss. 

fagot. 

fag-oh. 

antidote, 

an-te-dott. 

doter, 

dot-ai. 

bijou. 

be-hjoo. 

rouille. 

roo-yuh. 

troupe. 

troop. 

cour. 

koor. 

cours. 

koor. 

codt. 

coo. 

croute. 

kroot. 

myopie. 

me-op-e. 

harpon. 

har-pon. 

fera, 

feuh-rah. 

mineral, 

min-ray. 

feraient. 

ftth-ray. 

feraiR, 

fWh-ray« 

ferait, 

fuh-ray. 

feras. 

fuh-ra. 

faire. 

fair. 

firent, 

fear. 

cri, 

kre. 

aliegorie, 

\            «\A«A.-%^T^ 

auries, 

\        oVt^-«j. 
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UOHt, 

anriont, 

oii-r»-fla. 

ROW, 

^pemi. 

• 

u-prang. 

BOKS, 

Miroiis, 

oh-ia^. 

KONT. 

•nront, 

QhrTQOg. 

MB, 

priMe, 

pWMO* 

68B8, 

priMCi, 

pffeii 

MIONt, 

IUTSMIODSm 

pare-syong. 

MIBZ, 

primcii 

pn*jmL 

S8BNT, 

prisMiit, 

pi>iiji 

BIB, 

ooortoiiie, 

CIB, 

chirommncie. 

ker-o-monH 

TIB, 

prophetie. 

pit>-&i-«e. 

SON, 

nison. 

rBy-aon. 

T, 

prit. 

pire. 

ri, 

bont^, 

bon-tmi. 

TIB, 

partie. 

pMvte. 

TOH, 

bouton. 

boo-ton. 

U, 

Tendu, 

▼on-dii. 

UDB, 

■olitude. 

•ol-e-tiid. 

UB, 

reme. 

rtcb-TiL 

UEB, 

liiier. 

••    • 

U-Al. 

tJI&B, 

luire, 

lii-eer. 

urr. 

fortoit. 

for-tii-eet. 

ULB, 

globule. 

glob-uL 

UMB, 

bitnme. 

be-tiime. 

UN, 

importan, 

am-por'tun. 

tJPLB, 

decuple, 

dai-kii-pl. 

tJB, 

obscur, 

obs-kiir. 

URB, 

figure, 

fig-iir. 

US, 

jut, 

hjiis. 

USB, 

excuse. 

ekt-kox. 

U8TE, 

juste. 

hjiist 

UTB, 

brute. 

briit. 

The  following  piece  of  poetxy,  which  is  presented  as  a  mo 
fieurative  pronunciation  for  a  Frenchman,  will  be,  for  a  foi« 
who  has  gone  through  our  method,  both  practically  and 
matically,  a  capital  vocal  exercise,  because  it  sums  up  the  diffic 
of  the  subject : — 
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MODfeLE  DE  L»EXERCICE. 

LA  MORT  DBS  TEMPUERS. 

Un  immense  bAcher,  dres86  pom  leur  sup- 
plice, 

S'^leve  en  Ichafaud,  et  chaque  chevalier 

Croit  m^riter  Thonneur  d'y  monter  le  pre- 
mier: 

Mais  le  grand  iQaltre  arrive ;  il  monte,  il  les 
devance. 

Son  Aront  est  rayonnant  de  gloire  et  d'esp^- 
rance ; 

II  l^ve  vers  les  cieux  un  regard  assuri  ; 

II  prie,  et  Ton  croit  voir  un  mortel  inspire. 

D'une  voix  formidable  aussit6t  il  s'icrie  : 

**  Nul  de  nous  n*a  trahi  son  Dieu,  ni  sa  patrie ; 

Fran^ais,  souvenez-vous  de  nos  demiers 
moments ; 

Nous  sommes  innocents,  nous  mourrons  in- 
nocents. 

L'arrSt  qui  nous  condamne  est  un  arrilt  in- 
Juste: 

Mais  il  est  dans  le  ciel  on  tribunal  auguste 

Que  le  faible  opprimi  jamais  n'implore  en 
vain, 

Et  j*ose  t'y  citer,  d  Pontife  romain  I 

Encore  quarante  jours  I  . .  . .  je  t'y  vols  com- 
paraitre.'* 

Chacun,  en  frimissant,  ^coutait  le  grand 
maitre. 

Mais  quel  itonnement,  quel  trouble,  quel 
eflEroi, 

Quand  il  dit ;  <«  O  Philippe,  d  mon  maitre,  6 
mon  roi, 

Je  te  pardonne  en  vain,  ta  vie  est  condamnie ; 

Au  tribunal  de  Dieu  je  t'attends  dans  Tan- 
nic!" 

Les  nombreux  spectateurs,  £mus  et  con- 
stem^B, 

y  ersent  des  pleurs  sur  vous,  sur  ces  infortunis, 

De  tous  cdtes  s'itend  la  terreur,  le  silence. 

II  semble  que  du  ciel  descende  la  vengeance. 

Les  bourreaux  interdits  n'osent  plus  appro- 
cher; 

Us  jettent  en  tremblant  le  feu  sur  le  bOch^r, 

Et  d£toument  la  t^te  ....  Une  Aimie  ^paisse 

Entoure  I'ichafaud,  roule  et  grossit  sans 
cesse; 

Tout  i  coup  le  feu  brille :  k  Taspect  du  tripas 

Ces  braves  chevaliers  ne  se  dimentent  pas. 

On  ne  les  voyait  plus ;  mais  leurs  voix  b£ro- 
Iques 

Chantaient  de  1*  Etemel  les  sublimes  cantiques. 

Plus  la  flamme  montait,  plus  ce  concert 
pieux 

S'elevait  avec  elle,  et  montait  vers  les  cieux. 

Votre  envoyi  parait,  B*£crie  . . , .  Un  peuple 
immense, 

Proclamant  avec  lui  votre  auguste  climence, 

Aupr^s  de  Tichafaud  soudain  s'est  £Ianc£  . .  . 

Mais  il  n'itait  plus  temps les  chants 

^avaient  cesse. 

Ratkouard.  Le*  TempUert, 


EXERCICE  VOCAL. 
LA  MOR  DE  TAN-PLI.:£. 

Un  n'im-mens  buch6,  dr£c£  pour  leur  sur- 

pliC, 
S'kUv'  en  n*£ch&fo.  £  chUc  chST&lii 
Cr»&  miriti  rSnetir  d*i  mont6  \^  pr)<mi«  ; 

M£  IS  grand  m£tr*  Hrriv*:  il  mont*,  11  l^s 

dSvanc* . 
Son  fron  t'd'st  r£.i8-nan  dS  gl8&r«  £  d'^ssp^- 

rance ; 
II  live  \hr  l^s  cieu  un  rSg&r  assuri : 
II  pri,  k  Ton  crS&  vS&r  un  m5rtdl  insspiri. 
D'un*  v»&  nSrmid&bl*  ossito  tMl  s'^cri* : 
"  Nul  dS  nou  n*&  tr&-i  son  DIeu,  ni  8&  p&tri* ; 
Franks,  souv*ni-vous  dS  no  d^rni£  mSman ; 

Nous  sSmm*  z'inogan,  nous  mourron  z'in- 

o^an. 
Lar^  ki  nous  eonda-ne  h  Vxxa  n*ard  tMn- 

jusste ; 
Md  z'il  h  dan  V  cifel  un  tribtln&I  ognsste 
KS  IS  fibl*  Sprim6  jam^  n*imp]S-r*en  vin, 

E  j'oz'  t'i  cit6,  0  Pontir  r»min  ! 

AncSr  k&rant*  jour  I  .  .  .  .  Jg  t'i  v8S  con- 

p&r£tre.** 
ChXcun,  en  frimissan,  £coutd  li^  gran  m£tre. 

M^  k^l  £tl$-n*man,  k^l  trouble,  k^l  £fr8&, 

Kan  t'il  di :  «  O  Filip,  o  mon  mStre,  o  mon 

rU, 
J8  tS  pllrd8-n*  an  vin,  ta  vi  i  con-da-n£ ; 
O  tribhn&l  dS  Dieu  j«  r&tan  dans  r&n£  !** 

L^  nonbreu  s-p^k-t&-tetlr  £mu   z'£  con-ss- 

t^r-n^, 
Vfersg  dS  plifur  sur  vou,  sur  ch  zMnflirtun6. 
D«  tou  c6t6  c'fetan  1&  tfer-reiir.  1«  silanc'. 
II  sanble  kS  du  ci^l  d^^ande  I&  vanjanc*. 
Lh  bou-ro  zMnterdi  n*5ze  plu  z*&pr5ch^ ; 

D  j^te  ran  tranblan  U  feu  sur  IS  buch6, 

E  ditoume  1&  t)<te U-n*  fttmi  6pece 

Antour  rich&fo,  roul*  k  groci  san  c^sse ; 

Tou-t'a  cou  18  feu  brlll-e ;  ATass-pd  du  tr^pa 

CS  br^v*  chSv&lii  nS  sS  dimant  pa. 

On  nS  U  vH-H-ii  plu ;  mi  leur  v8&  z*£rS-l-ke 

Chant*  d6  I'Etimdl  i  sublim'  kantike ; 
Plu  1&  flam'  montd,  plu  cS  con-c^r  pi-eu 

S'ft'vd  t'»v6-kel,  k  montd  vdr  Id  ci-eu. 
V»-tr'  an-v»a.i6  pard,  s'^cri Un  pett-pl' 

im-mance, 
PrS-cla-man  t'Xvec   lui  vB-tr*  ogusstS  cI6- 

man-ce, 

Oprdder^-chH-fo  sou-din  c'^t'£-Ian^£ 

Wi  z'il  n'fetd  plu  tan Id  chan  z'avd 

cec£. 
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A  SELECTION  OF  ENGLISH  IDIOMS,  TRANSLATED 
BY  THEIR  EQUIVALENTS  IN  FRENCH. 


Send  him  adrift. 

His  mind  is  adrift. 

To  beat  the  air. 

To  be  all  things  to  all  men. 

Shuffling  answer. 

To  keep  an  aj^pointment. 

To  waUt  arm  in  arm. 

Leading  article,  leader. 

Remote  from  the  vulgar  attainment. 


Enyoyez   le   pattre;    enyoyezle 

promener. 
II  bat  la  campagne. 
Donner  un  conp  d'^p^  dans  Teau. 
Se  fiiire  tout  a  tous. 
R^ponse  de  Normand. 
Ne  pas  manouer  a  son  rendec-TOos. 
Se    donner  le  bras;    marcher  bras 

deasns  bras  dessoui. 
Article    principal;      article    Paris, 

Jiondres,  &c. 
£leT6    au-deastts  de  la  port^  da 

Tulgaire. 


To  want  money  badly. 

Dead  bargain.  [&c. 

To  be  cold,  warm,  hungry,  thirsty, 

To  lie  in  bed  late  in  the  morning. 

Free  from  bias. 

One's  best  bibs  and  tuckers. 

The  last  and  best  bidder. 

Stick  no  bills. 

Not  a  bit. 

Stumbling-block. 

It  makes  one's  blood  run  cold. 

Above-board. 

He  ran  him  through  the  body. 

As  bold  as  brass. 

To  make  no  bones. 

Bore. 

To  be  in  the  wrong  box. 

To  puzzle  one's  brains. 

To  butter  one's  bread  ouboOcL  ?»\(\ft». 
To  have  a  brush  vritb.  one. 
To  empty  one's  budget. 


Avoir  grandemeht  besoin  d*argent. 

Marohe  d'or. 

Avoir  froid,  chaud,  faim,  soif,  &c. 

Dormir  la  grasse  matinee. 

Exempt  de  prejug^,  de  prevention. 

Ses  plus  beaux  atours. 

Au  plus  offrant  et   dernier  en- 

cherisseur. 
Defense  d'afficher. 
Pas  le  moins  du  monde. 
Pierre  d'achoppement. 
Cela  fait  glacer  le  sang. 
A  jeu  d^couvert ;  cartes  sur  table. 
U  lui  passa  son  ^p^  au  traven  da 

corps. 
Hardi  comme  un  page. 
Ne  pas  se  faire  scrupule. 
Cauchemar. 
Donner  a  gauche. 
S'alambiquer  Tesprit ;  ae  creuser  le 

cerveau. 
'^^'^^ft  \Gkft\x.\^  ^^'wx  dans  son  vin. 
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ody. 

I  care  a  button  for. 


Faire  le  matamore,  le  fendant. 
Officieux. 

Ne   pas  ve    soucier  le  moixu 
monde  de. 


du 


her  in  one's  cap. 

ire  a  care. 

n  cats  and  dogs. 

ire  no  catch. 

ling  chair. 

:e  care  of  the  main  chance. 

a  character. 

re  cheers. 

re  the  cold  chilL 

r. 

png  clerk. 
'  the  cloth, 
what  may,  will, 
nial  to  our  language. 
I  not  Quit  the  cost, 
h-yard  cough, 
crack-brained, 
ish  crawls. . 
iicked  cubi 
cut  up. 


Une  bague  au  doigt. 

Prendre  oarde. 

Tomber  des  hallebardes. 

N 'avoir  pas  fait  une  fomeuse  affaire. 

Fauteuil  a  la  Voltaire. 

Yiser  au  solide. 

Etre  un  original. 

Crier  vivat. 

Donner  le  frisson. 

Fersonne  qui  en  met  une  autre  au 

pied  du  mur,  a  quia. 
Premier  commis. 
.  Mettre  le  convert. 
Advienne  que  pourra. 
Selon  le  genie  de  notre  langue. 
Le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelle. 
Un  rhume  qui  sent  le  sapin. 
Etre  timbre. 
J'ai  la  chair  de  poule. 
Un  ours  mal  l^n£. 
Avoir  le  coeur  d^hir6. 


iak  daggers  to  one. 

3W  out  of  date, 
point  a  day. 
letters. 

.  stares  him  in  the  face. 
Le  one  in  the  &ct. 
y  on  demand, 
re  out  of  your  depth, 
ire  directions, 
tate  of  distraction, 
tar  a  ditch, 
no  earthly  thing, 
sk  out  of  doors, 
with  it ! 

Lve  four  in  hand, 
op  in. 

tee  in  dudgeon, 
struck  dumb. 


;  by  the  ears. 

de  my' hair  stand  on  end. 

line  expectation. 

to  expense. 

ve  a  pair  of  black  eyes, 

?r  tium  the  eye  can  reach. 


Lancer  des  paroles  de  fiireur  contre 

quelqu'un. 
Yieillir ;  passer. 
Fixer  un  jour. 
Lettres  mises  au  rebut. 
II  a  la  mort  entre  les  dents. 
Prendre  quelqu'un  sur  le  fait. 
Payer  a  bureau  ouvert. 
Ceci  n'est  point  a  votre  port^e.^ 
Donner  des  ordres,  des  instructions. 
Boulevers^,  en  ^tat  de  folic. 
Franchir  un  foss^. 
Ne  faire  ocuvre  de  ses  dix  doigts. 
Jeter  a  la  porte. 
Abas! 

Conduire  a  prandes  guides. 
Entrer  Inopm^ment. 
Prendre  de  travers. 
Perdre  I'usage  de  la  parole. 


E 


Mettre  aux  prises. 

Cela  me  fit  dresser  les  cheveux. 

Vive  attente. 

Se  mettre  en  frais. 

Avoir  lea  "yeux  en.  couvv^Xft. 

A  perte  de  Ta<&, 
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Blotched  and  pimpled  face. 

To  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter. 

Matter-of-fact  man. 

To  stand  fair. 

To  pin  one's  faith  on  another's  sleeve. 

There  was  a  great  fall  of  snow. 

To  hit,  to  struce,  to  suit  one's  fancy. 

To  go  further  and  fare  worse. 

As  fat  as  a  mullet. 

Hard  favoured. 

To  be  possessed  of  feeling. 

Worth  makes  the  man,  the  want  of 

it  the  fellow. 
A  dog  that  fetches  and  carries. 
Fiddle-stick. 
To  fight  it  out. 
To  cut  a  figure. 

He  will  never  set  the  Thames  on  fire.  * 
To  make  a  fine  kettle  of  fish  of  it. 
To  step  one's  foot  into  it. 
To  mi^e  a  great  fiiss  about  a  thing. 


Couperos^. 

Faire  bonne  contenance. 

Homme  positif. 

Etre  en  bonne  position. 

Jurer  sur  la  parole  du  mattre. 

II  tomba  beaucoup  de  neige. 

Etre  de  son  go{it. 

Tomber  de  mal  en  pis. 

Gras  comme  un  moine. 

Disgraci^  de  la  nature. 

Avoir  des  entrailles. 

Le  m^rite  fait  I'homme,  et  le  manque 

de  m^rite  I'homme  vulgaire. 
Un  chien  qui  rapporte. 
Archet ;  fadaise ;  bah ! 
Soutenir  le  combat. 
Faire  figure. 

II  n'a  pas  invent^  la  poudre. 
Faire  une  jolie  afiTaire. 
Se  mettre  dans  de  beaux  drape. 
Faire  sonner  bien  haut  quelque  chose. 


To  have  a  gallows  look. 

To  gape  in  the  air. 

To  pay  garnish. 

To  give  it  up. 

To  give  one  as  good  as  he  brinffS. 

That  will  never  go  down  with  him. 

To  be  as  good  as  gold. 

I  wish  to  goodness. 

To  go  agamst  the  grain. 

To  bring  grist  to  the  mill. 
To  throw  in  the  background. 


Avoir  une  mine  patibnlaire. 

Bayer  aux  comeilles. 

Payer  la  bien  venue. 

Donner  sa  langue  aux  chiens. 

Rendre  la  monnaie  de  sa  piece. 

II  ne  pourra  jamais  digerer  cela. 

Etre  de  Tor  en  barre. 

Plut  au  ciel  que. 

Aller  a  rebrousse  poil.      Etre  a 

contre-coEur. 
Faire  venir  I'eau  au  moulin. 
Rejeter,    faire    oublier,  jeter  dans 

lombre. 


To  shake  hands  with  one. 


Hanger-on. 

To  harp  on  a  story. 

His  head  runs  on  nothing  but  . 

To  expect  to  hear  from  one. 

To  take  to  one's  heels. 

How  can  it  be  helped  ? 

That  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

To  go  down-hill. 

To  understand  a  hint. 

Afore  by  hit  than  by  wit. 
As  hot  as  a  pepper-coni. 
To  receive  hush-money. 
To  go  into  hysterica. 


Donner  une  poign^e  de  main  a 
quelqu'un;  serrer  la  main  u 
quelqu'un. 

Importun. 

Rabacher  une  histoire. 

N'avoir  en  t6te  que  .  .  . 

Attendre  des  nouveUes  de  quelqu'un. 

Jouer  des  talons. 

Qu*y  faire  ?  Que  voulez-vous  ? 

Cela  ne  fait  ni  chaud  ni  froid. 

Etre  sur  le  retour. 

Comprendre  a  demi  mot. 

Plus  heureux  que  sage. 

Vif  comme  la  poudre. 

v'SAx^'^w:^^  Ys^'t  %«ider  le  silence. 
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Within  an  inch  of  ...  . 

To  think  it  incumbent  on  one. 

To  like  to  indulge  one's  self. 

To  lodge  an  infonnation  against  one. 

To  inquire  at  Mr.  B.'s. 

To  make  interest  with  one. 

To  make  an  innuendo. 


A  deux  doi^  de  .  .  . 

Croire   qu'il  est    du   devoir   de 

quelqu  un  de  .  . 
Aimer  ses  aises. 

Porter  plaibte  centre  quelqu'un. 
S'adresser  chez  M.  B. 
User  du  credit  de  (j[ue]qu'un. 
Faire  une  insinuation. 


To  break  a  jest  on  one. 

To  agree  to  do  a  thing  by  the  job. 

To  go  jog-trot. 

The  best  of  the  joke. 
I  wish  you  joy. 


Faire  des  plaisanteries  sur  quelqu'un. 

Faire  un  forfait. 

Aller  cahin-caha ;    aller   son    petit 

bonhomme  de  chemin. 
Le  plaisant  de  Taffaire. 
Je  Yous  fais  mes  compliments. 


To  keep  up  with  a  person. 
To  kill  a  person  by  inches. 
To  do  one  a  piece  of  kindness. 

To  have  the  knack  of  .  .  . 
To  be  knocked  up. 


Marcher  de  front  avec  quelqu'un. 
Faire  mourir  quelqu'un  a  petit  feu. 
Faire  du  bien,  rendre  un  service  k 

quelqu'un. 
Avojr  le  chic  pour  (fam.  popul.) 
Etre  sur  les  dents ;  £tre  ^reinte. 


To  have  one's  labour  for  one's  pains. 
To  see  how  the  land  lies. 

To  turn  off  the  laugh. 

To  take  the  law  into  one's  own  hands. 

To  leather  a  person's  hide. 

To  give  a  lecture. 

To  have  a  bad  leg. 

White  lie. 

Not  to  stick  at  a  lie. 

To  keep  life  and  soul  together. 

To  give  a  lift. 

To  be  as  like  as  two  peas. 

Lip-salve. 

Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle. 

To  know  the  long  and  short  of  a 

thing. 
To  look  like  a  poet. 
To  send  one's  love  to  a  person. 


En  Itre  pour  sa  peine. 

Reconnaitre  le  tex^ain ;  prendre  I'air 

du  bureau. 
Mettre  les  rieurs  de  son  cdt6. 
Se  faire  justice  a  soi-mdme. 
Etriller  quelqu'un  d'importance. 
Faire  une  mercuriale. 
Avoir  mal  a  la  jambe. 
Petit  mensonge  de  rien,  de  marchand. 
Ne  pas  se  d^chausser  pour  mcntir. 
Vivoter. 

Donner  un  coup  de  main. 
Se  ressembler  comme  deux  gouttes 

d'eau. 
Eau  b^nite  de  cour. 
Les  petit  ruisseaux  font  les  grandes 

rivieres. 
Connaitre  le  fort  et  le  faible  d'une 

chose. 
Avoir  I'air  d'un  poete. 
Faire  faire  ses  amities  a  quelqu'un. 


M 


I  will  teach  you-  better  manners. 
To  meet  one's  match. 


Je  vous  apprendrai  a  vivre, 
Trouvet  a  q>i\  ^«x\£t. 
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What  it  the  matter  with  you  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of . .  .  ? 
lo  be  meat  and  drinJc  to  a  penon. 
To  meet  plump. 
To  meet  half-way. 

To  be  mellow. 
To  be  in  a  nice  men. 
To  speak  one's  mind. 
Never  mind  him. 
To  mistake  one's  man. 
Make  money  of  that. 
To  make  one  believe  that  the  moon 
is  made  of  green  eheeie. 


Qu'avez-Tous  ? 

Que  vent  dire . .  .  ?  que  signifie . .  ? 

Faire  vivre  quel^u'un. 

Rencontrer  foce  a  face. 

Fartager  le  differend;  se  rdunir  a 

mi-diemin. 
Etre  entre  deux  Tins. 
Etre  dans  de  beaux  drapt. 
Dire  sa  pens^e. 
Ne  r^coutez  pas. 
Se  tromper  d  adresse. 
Tirez-Tous  de  la !  arranges  tout  cela! 
Faire   croire  a  quelqu'un  que  des 

vessies  sont  des  lantemet. 


K 


To  call  names. 

To  have  a  narrow  escape. 

A  mare's  nest. 

To  feather  one's  nest. 

Bran,  span  new. 

To  cut  off  one's  nose. 

His  nose  is  out  of  joint 


Dire  des  injures. 

L*^chapper  belle. 

Nid  de  souris  dans  ToreiUe  d*un  chat. 

Faire  ses  oiiges. 

Tout  battant  neuf. 

S'arracher  le  nes  pour  faire  pidee  a 

son  visage. 
U  n'est  plus  en  faveur. 


To  sow  one's  wild  oats. 

To  be  obvious  to  the  eye. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  it. 

To  be  made  of  odds  and  ends. 

To  be  well,  badly  off. 

Off  with  you. 

To  take  an  order  for. 

It  is  all  over  with  him. 

Overwitted. 


Jeter  ses  premiers  feux. 

Sauter  aux  yeux. 

Cela  n'est  pas  n^cessaire. 

Etre  fait  de  pieces  et  de  morceaux. 

Etre  bien,  mal  dans  ses  affaires. 

Allez-vous  en. 

Recevoir  une  demande  de. 

II  ne  bat  plus  que  d'une  ahe. 

Jou^,  surpass^  en  finesse. 


To  send  one  packing. 
To  be  partial  to. 
To  wreak  one's  passion  on. 
To  take  out  a  patent. 
To  pay  through  the  nose. 

To  hold  one's  peace. 
To  peddle. 

To  give  one  a  pennyworth. 
To  be  in  a  fine  piclde. 
Advise  with  your  pillow. 
Not  to  care  a  pin  for. 
The  pink  of  politeness. 
To  have  full  play,  free  pVay. 
To  return  to  the  plough. 
To  plume  one's  self. 


V 


Envoyer  promener,  paftre. 

Avoir  du  gout,  de  rfmection  pour. 

Assouvir  sa  colere  sur. 

Prendre  une  patente. 

Payer  quelque  prix    que  ce   soit; 

passer    par   ou    Ton  veut;   etre 

ecorch6. 
Oarder  le  silence. 
S'amuser  k  la  moutarde. 
Donner  a  quelqu'un  pour  son  argent. 
S'etre  mis  dans  de  beaux  drape. 
La  nuit  porte  conseil. 
S'en  soucier  comme  de  I'an  quarante. 
Le  miroir  de  la  politesse. 
Avoir  les  coudees  franches. 
'^^'<^'t«cAT%\<^  collier  de  misore. 
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Point-blaak. 

A  chip  in  porridge. 


I  am  pontiTe  that  I  am  ooireet. 
Sixpence  in  the  pound. 
To  play  one's  pranks. 
To  put  up  witL 


De  but  en  blanc 

De  ronguent  miton-mitraine ;  des 
mitaines  a  quatre  pouces;  un 
cautdre  sur  une  jambe  de  bois. 

Je  suis  sur  d'etre  exact. 

Deux  et  demi  pqur  cent. 

Faire  des  siennes. 

Endurer,  avaler  un  affront. 


To  play  the  reoanter. 

The  Easter  recess. 

To  reckon  one's  chickens  before  they 

are  hatched. 
To  be  past  recovery. 
To  give  good  references. 
Give  my  kind  remembrances  to  him. 
To  rest  upon  appearances. 
To  retaliate. 

To  retrieve  one's  character. 
To  go  for  a  ride. 

That  serred  him  right. 

To  set  in  a  roar. 

Under  the  rose. 

To  come  to  the  rub,  to  the  scratch. 

To  rub  off  the  nut. 


Chanter  la  palinodie. 

Lee  yacances  de  F&ques. 

Yendre  la  peau  de  I'ours  avant  de 

I'avoir  pns. 
Etre  incurable. 

Foumir  de  bons  renseignements. 
Bappelez-moi  k  son  souvenir. 
S'en  tenir  aux  apparences. 
Bendre  la  pareille. 
Belever  sa  reputation. 
Faire  une  course,  a  pied,  &  chexal,  en 

voiture. 
C'est  bien  fait. 
Faire  rire  aux  ^dats. 
Sous  la  chemin^e,  le  manteau. 
£n  venir  au  fait  et  au  prendre. 
Se  d^rouiller ;  se  d^crasser. 


S 


To  put  up  for  sale. 

Not  to  be  worth  one's  salt. 

To  serve  one  the  same  sauce. 

Saying  and  doing  are  different  things. 

To  put  on  the  wrong  scent. 

To  have  full  scope. 

To  be  hard  set. 

What  a  set-to ! 

To  be  shabby. 

To  cry  shame  on. 

As  sharp  as  a  needle. 

Not  to  Imow  what  shift  to  make. 

To  walk  in  another  person's  shoes. 

To  be  a  good  shot. 

Blind  side. 

Jackof  all  sides. 

Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 

Grief  sits  at  his  heart. 

To  cast  a  slur  upon. 

He  shall  smart  for  it. 

Smell-feast. 

To  be  smitten  with. 

To  sneak  off,  away. 

An  undefinable  something. 

To  be  out  of  sorts. 

Spare  clothes. 


Mettre  en  vente. 

Ne  pas  valoir  le  pain  qu*on  mange. 

Payer  en  mime  monnaie. 

Faire  et  dire  sont  deux. 

Mettre  en  defaut :  d^pister. 

Avoir  les  coupes  urani^es. 

Etre  embarrass^. 

Quel  chamaillis ! 

Porter    des    habits    r&p^s;    Itre 

mesquin. 
Crier  au  scandale. 
Fin  comme  un  rasoir. 
Ne  savoir  de  quel  bois  fieiire  fldche. 
AUer  sur  les  bris^es  de  quelqu'un. 
Etre  un  bon  tireur. 
Cdtl  faible. 

Homme  de  tons  les  partis. 
Loin  des  jeux,  loin  du  ccBur. 
Le  chagrm  lui  p^  sur  le  coeur. 
Jeter  le  bl^e  sur. 
II  lui  en  cuira. 
Flaireur  de  cuisine. 
Etre  passionn^  de. 
S'en  aUer  les  oreilles  basses. 
Un  je  ne  sais  quoi. 
Ne  pas  ^tre  dans  son  sssietXA. 
Des  lia\>it&  de  i«s^. 


2  F 
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Spun^cr. 

As  tilings  stand. 

To  be  in  a  stew. 

To  stir  no  more  than  a  pott 

To  pick  Htraws. 

To  strike  up. 

To  hit  a  back  stroke. 


Ecomifleur ;  piqne-asBiette. 

Sur  le  pied  ou  sont  les  ehoaea. 

Etre  sur  le  gril. 

Ne  bouger  pas  plus  qn'une  bache. 

Enfiler  des  perles. 

Commencer  a  chants,  k  joaer 

(music). 
Donner  un  coup  do  patte. 


The  tables  are  titmed. 

To  catch  a  tartar. 

To  make  terms. 

To  say  thou  aud  thee  to  each  other. 

Fine-spun  thought. 

Talljr-trade. 

In  times  of  old. 

To  talk  the  time  away. 

Lover  of  tittle-tattle. 

Toad-cater. 

To  have  a  flippant  tongue. 

To  have  a  sweet  tooth, 

A  touch  of  the  gout. 

Jack  of  all  trades. 

To  put  a  person  to  his  trial. 

To  play  truant. 

The  turn  of  foshion. 

To  take  time  by  the  forelock. 


Les  affaires  ont  chang^  de  fiiee. 

Recevoir  un  camouflet. 

Entrer  en  arrangement. 

Se  tutoyer. 

Pens^  alambiqu^. 

Commerce  a  temperament. 

An  bon  vieux  temps. 

Amuser  le  tapis. 

Cancanier. 

Flag^omeur. 

Avoir  la  langue  bien  pendue. 

Aimer  les  douceurs. 

Une  Ug^re  attaque  de  goutte. 

Homme  el  toutes  maixis. 

Mettre  quelqu*un  en  jugement. 

Faire  Tecole  buissonniere. 

Le  caprice  de  la  mode. 

Prendre  Toccasion  auz  cheveux. 


To  be  hard  up. 

To  say  whatever  comes  uppermost. 

Upon  the  upshot. 

To  do  one's  utmost. 

To  stop  one's  utterance. 


Etre  trds-g^e. 

Dire  tout  ce  qui  passe  par  la  tete. 

En  d^finitiye. 

Faire  son  possible. 

Couper  la  parole  4  quelqu'un. 


To  be  at  variance. 
To  bo  on  velvet. 
BirdVeye  view. 
The  voice  breaks. 


Etre  brouiU^. 

Aller,  marcher  sur  des  roulettes. 

Plan  4  vol  d'oiseau. 

Lavoixmue. 


W 


Not  to  wag  a  hair. 

Wanton. 

To  give  warning. 

To  go  to  waste. 

To  keep  one's  watch. 

To  be  of  the  first  water. 

To  work  one's  way. 
To  weave  one's  self  into. 
You  are  welcome  to  it. 


Ne  remuer  ni  pied  ni  psttte 

Fait  de  gait^  de  eoeur. 

Donner  cong^;  avertir  d*avmnee. 

Tomber  en  mine. 

Avoir  I'oreille  an  guet. 

Etre  de  la  prooaiere  Tol^  dn  pcflwr 

ordre, 
S*ouvrir  un  chemin. 
S'immisoer  dans. 
C*cfl[t4T0tre 
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It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 

good. 
To  vring  one's  flight. 
To  wish  one  at  Jericho. 
To  be  at  one's  wit's  ends. 
To  make  one  eat  his  words. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
To  work  for  the  bishop. 
To  cut  out  work  for  one. 
To  laugh  at  what  the  world  says. 
To  worm's  one's  self  into. 
To  be  worse  off. 

Let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst. 
That  is  wrong  of  you. 


A  quelque  chose  malheur  est  bou. 

Prendre  son  vol. 

Envoyer  an  Mississippi. 

Etre  au  bout  de  son  latin. 

Faire  ravaler  4  quelqu'un  ses  mots. 

Croyez-m'en. 

Travailler  pour  le  roi  de  Prusse. 

Tailler  de  la  besogne  k  quelqu'un. 

Se  moquer  du  qu^n  dira  t-on. 

S'insinuer,  se  gusser  dans. 

Etre  moins  avanc^. 

Au  pis  aller. 

C'est  mal  4  vous 
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VOCABULARY  OP  USEFUL  WORDS,  TO  BE  INTRO- 
DUCED AD  LIBITUM  m  THE  EXERCISES. 


1.  MiaOVB. 

Le  printempc. 

PrinUnter,  in, 
ViU,  m. 

DM,  d«  VM. 
L'autotnne,  m. 

D'automne,  d«  rAutomne. 
L'hlYcr,  m. 

D'hiver,  de  lliiTer. 

S.  iiaiixs  ov  soDXAavx.— Moxs. 


■BAMKS. 

Spring. 

Vernal. 
Snminer. 

EctiTaL 
Autumn. 

Autumnal. 
Winter. 

Wintry,  winterly 


Le  verseau. 

Let  polttoni,  m.  pi. 

Le  Mlier. 

Le  taureau. 

Lea  gimeauz,  m.  pi, 

Le  cancer. 

Le  Hon. 

La  vierge. 

La  balance. 

Le  loorplon. 

Le  tagittaire. 

Le  capricorne. 


Janvier. 

Fivrier. 

Man. 

AvtU. 

MaL 

Juin. 

Juillet. 

AoAt. 

Septerobre. 

Octobre. 

Novembre. 

IMeembre. 


8.  JOURi. 

Lundi. 

Mardi. 

Mercredl. 

Jeudi. 

Vendredi. 

Samedl. 

Dimanche. 

The  namei  of  davi  and  months  are  never  written  with  a  capital  letter,  except 
at  the  beginning  of  a  lentence.  On,  preceding  the  name  of  days,  is  not  to  be 
translated.    Come  on  Monday,  venes  lundi. 


ZODIACAL  SIOMB.— MOVT 

Aquarius. 

January. 

Pisces. 

February. 

Aries. 

March. 

Taurus. 

ApriL 
May. 

GeminL 

Cancer. 

June. 

Leo. 

July. 

Virgo, 

August. 

Libra. 

September. 

Scorpio. 

October. 

Sagittarius. 

November. 

Capricorn. 

December. 

DATS. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Sunday. 

4.  DIVISION  DU  TSMPB. 

Un  tiicle. 

Siculaire,  I  g, 
Vn  lustre. 
Un  an,  une  annfte. 

Annuel,  le. 

Annie  bissextile,  /. 
Un  mois. 

Mentuel,  le. 
Une  semaine. 

Hebdomadaire,  S  g. 
Un  Jour,  une  Joum^. 

Un  lour  ouvrable. 

Un  jour  de  fftte. 

Un  Jour  gras. 

Un  Jour  maigre. 

Quotidien,  ne,  joumalier,  tre. 
Une  heuie. 


THB  OXVISIOH  or  TIMS. 

A  century,  an  age. 

Secular. 
A  lustre. 
A  jrear. 

Annual. 

A  leap-year. 
A  month. 

Monthly. 
A  week. 

Weekly. 
A  day. 

A  workday. 

A  holyday,  a  fbstiTaL 

A  flesh-day.  * 

A  fish-day. 

Daily. 
An  hour. 
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Une  demi-heure. 

Une  heoie  et  deinie. 

Un  quart  dlieare. 

Une  minute. 

Une  seconde. 

L'aube,  rauTore,  /. 

La  pointe,  le  point  du  |oar. 

Le  ci^puscule  (da  matin}. 

Le  lever  da  loleil. 

Le  matin. 

La  matinee. 

Matinal,  e. 

De  grand,  bon  matin. 
Midi,  m. 
L'apr^midi,  m. 
Le  ooucher  da  loleil. 
Le  cripuscole  (du  loir). 
Le  soir,  la  soirie. 
La  nuit. 

De  nuit. 

Nocturne,  2  g, 
Minuit,  m. 
Aujourd*huL 
Hier. 
La  veille. 
Avant-hier. 
Domain. 
Le  lendemain. 
Apr^s-demain. 


Half  an  hour. 

An  hour  and  a  half. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour. 

A  minute. 

A  second. 

The  dawn. 

The  break  of  day. 

(Morning)  Twilight. 

Sunrise. 

The  morning. 

Tlie  forenoon. 

An  early  riser. 

Betimes,  early. 
Noon. 

The  afternoon. 
Sunset. 

(Evening)  TwUight. 
The  evening. 
Night. 

By  night. 

Nightly,  noetomal. 
Midnight. 
To-day. 
Yesterday. 
The  eve. 

The  day  before  yesterday. 
To-morrow. 
The  next  day. 
The  day  after  to-morrow. 


5.  LA  Txaan. 

DMiion  giographkqut, 

Le  globe  terrestre. 
Une  h^misphdre. 
L'£quateur,  m. 
Les  tropiques,  m.  pi. 
Un  pdle. 

Polaire.  2  g, 
Le  nord,  le  septentrion. 

Septentrional,  e. 
L*est,  I'orient,  m. 

Oriental,  e. 
Le  sud,  le  midL 

Meridional,  e. 
L*ouest,  I'occident,  m. 

Occidental,  e^ 
Un  m^ridien. 
La  latitude. 
La  longitude. 

Un  aegr6. 
Un  continent. 

Continental,  e. 
Une  plaine. 
Une  valine. 
Un  vallon. 

Une  lande,  terre  vague. 
Une  butte,  un  tertre,  mamelea. 
Un  coteau. 

Une  cdte,  une  colUne. 
Un  mont. 
Une  montagne. 

Le  sommet,  la  dme. 

La  pente,  le  penchant. 

Lepied. 

Une  chatne  de  montagnes. 

Montagneux,  se. 


BAKTH. 

Cfeographioal  divitioiu 

The  terraqueous  globe. 
An  hemisphere. 
Equator,  the  Line. 
The  tropics. 
A  pole. 

Polar. 
The  north. 

Northern. 
The  east. 

Eastern,  orientaL 
The  south. 

Southern. 
The  west. 

Western,  occidental 
A  meridian. 
Latitude. 
Longitude. 

A  degree. 
A  continent. 

Ciontinental. 
A  plain,  a  level  ground. 
A  valley. 
A  glen,  a  dale. 
A  heath,  a  moor. 
A  rising  ground. 
A  hillock. 
AhilU 
A  mount. 
A  mountain. 

The  summit^  the  top. 

The  declivity. 

The  foot,  the  bottom. 

A  ridge  of  mountains. 

Mountainous. 
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Un  plateau. 
Un  difili. 
Un  Yolcan. 

Le  crat^re. 

Volcaniquts,  2  g. 
Un  abime,  uu  precipice. 
Un  cap,  un  promontoire. 
Un  isthme. 
Une  presqulle. 
Une  kle. 

Insulaire,  2  g. 
La  c6te,  1^  c6tet,/.  pi. 
La  rive,  le  rlvage,  lei  boxdi,  m.  pL 
Un  roc,  un  rocher. 
Un  icueil,  un  r^cif. 
Un  banc  de  sable. 
Un  d^ert. 


A  platiorm. 
A  defile. 
A  volcano. 

The  crater. 

Volcanic. 
An  abyss,  a  precipice. 
A  cape,  a  promontorj. 
An  isthmus. 
A  peninsula. 
An  island. 

Insular. 
The  sea^MMWt. 
The  bank,  the  shore. 
A  rock. 
A  shelf,  a  reef. 
A  sandbank. 
A  wilderness. 


% 


6.   DEORfis  DK  PARBICTS. 

Les  ancetres,  les  aleux,  m.  pi, 
Les  ascendants,  m.  pi, 
Les  descendants,  m.  pi, 
Les  enfants,  m.  pi. 
Un  enfant  adoptif. 
Un  enfant  natural. 
Une  g^n^alogie. 

G6n6alogique,  2  g. 
La  ligne  patemelle. 
La  ligne  matemelle. 
La  ligne  directe. 
La  ligne  coUat^rale. 
Le  bisaleul. 
La  bisaleule. 
Le  grand.p^re,  I'aTeul. 
La  frnnd'  mite,  I'aleule. 
Le  pere. 
La  mdre. 
Le  fils. 

La  fiUe.  » 

Le  petit-fils. 
La  petit  e-fille. 
L'arriSre-petit-fils. 
L'arri^re-petite-fiUe. 
Un  frere. 
Une  socur. 

Frere,  sceur,  de  pdre. 

Frdre  ut^rin,  soeur  uterine. 

Fr^re  de  lait. 

Soeur  de  lait. 
L'ain£,  m. 
L'ain^e,/. 
Le  cadet,  le  puin^. 
La  cadette. 

Un  Jumeau,  une  jumelle. 
Un  oncle. 
Une  tante. 
Un  neveu. 
Une  ni^ce. 

Un  cousin,  une  cousine. 
Un  cousin  germain,  une  cousine  gennaine. 
Une  famine. 
Les  parents,  m.  pi, 
Le  mari,  I'^poux,  m. 
La  fenirae,  r^pouse,  /• 
Le»  fiances,  m.  pi. 
Le  mari£. 


DXO&BX8  07  KIKOBED. 

The  forefathers,  ancestors. 

The  ascendants. 

The  descendants,  the  ofl&pring. 

Children. 

An  adopted  child. 

A  natural  child. 

A  genealogy,  a  pedigree. 

Genealogical. 
The  paternal  line. 
The  maternal  line. 
The  direct  line. 
The  collateral  line. 
The  great-grandfather. 
The  great- grandmother. 
I'he  grandfother. 
The  grandmother. 
The  father. 
The  mother. 
The  son. 
The  daughter. 
The  grandson. 
The  granddaughter. 
The  great-grandson. 
The  great-granddaughter. 
A  brother. 
A  sister. 

A  brother,  a  sister,  by  fitther's  side. 

A  brother,  by  mother's  side. 

A  fosterbrother. 

A  fostersister. 
The  eldest,  the  first-bom. 
The  eldest. 
The  younger  son. 
The  younger  daughter. 
A  twin. 
An  uncle. 
An  aunt. 
A  nephew. 
A  niece. 
A  cousin. 

A  first  cousin,  a  german. 
A  family. 

The  parents.^The  relations. 
The  husband. 
The  wife. 
The  betrothed. 
The  bridegroom. 
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La  mariie. 

Le  beau-pdre. 

La  belle-m^re. 

Un  beau-fils,  un  gendre. 

Une  belle-fille,  una  bru. 

Un  beau-fr^re. 

Une  belle-sceur. 

Un  parrain  (compare). 

Une  marraine  (commdxe). 

Un  fllleul. 

Une  filleule. 

Un  pere  nourricieT. 

Une  m^re  nourrice. 

Le  nourriason. 


The  bride. 

The  father-in-law. 

The  mother-in-law,  the  itepmother. 

A  8on- in-law. 

A  daughter-in-law. 

A  brother-in-law. 

A  tister-in-law. 

A  godfather. 

A  godmother. 

A  godson. 

A  goddaughter. 

A  fosterfather. 

A  nurse. 

The  fosterchild. 


7.   HABILLEMEMT  ;   TOILETTX. 

HahiU  d'Uotiuae. 

Une  chemise. 

Une  chemlae  blanche. 

Une  chemise  sale. 

Le  collet,  le  col. 

Un  pli. 

Une  couture. 

Une  Epaulette. 

Un  goustet. 

Un  jabot. 

Une  manche. 

Une  manchette. 

Un  poignet. 
Un  col. 
Un  cale^on. 
Une  camisole. 
Une  robe  de  chambre. 
Une  culotte. 
Un  pantalon. 
Des  bretelles,  /.  pL 
Une  cravate. 
Un  gilet. 

Un  gousset. 
Un  habit. 

Un  habit  brodft. 

Un  habit  galonn6. 

Un  habit  de  deuil. 

Un  habit  de  chasse. 

Un  habit  de  c^r^monie. 

La  coupe. 

Une  basque. 

Le  coUet. 

Une  manche. 

Un  parement. 

Une  poche. 

Un  bouton. 

Une  boutonni^re. 

La  doublure. 
Un  habit  complet. 
Un  surtout. 
Une  redingote. 
Un  manteau. 
Une  perruque. 
Un  bonnet. 
Un  chapeau. 

Les  borda,  m.  pi. 

La  forme. 

Lacoiffe. 

Le  cordon,  le  kmrdalou. 

La  ganse. 


ORE88. 

Men'M  clothes, 

A  shirt,  a  chemise. 

A  clean  shirt. 

A  dirty  shirt. 

llie  neck,  the  collar. 

A  plait.  . 

A  seam. 

A  shoulderplece. 

A  gusset. 

A  frill. 

A  sleeve. 

A  ruffle. 

A  wristband. 
A  neckstock. 
Drawers. 

An  underwaistcoat. 
A  morning,  or  night,  gown. 
Breeches. 
Pantaloons. 
Braces. 
A  neckcloth. 
A  waistcoat. 

A  fob. 
A  coat. 

An  embroidered  coat. 

A  laced  coat. 

A  mourning  coat. 

A  hunting  Jacket. 

A  state  dress. 

The  cutting  out. 

A  skirt. 

The  collar. 

A  sleeve. 

A  facing. 

A  pocket. 

A  button. 

A  button-hole. 

The  lining. 
A  suit  of  clothes. 
A  surtout. 
A  greatcoat 
A  cloak. 
A  wig. 
A  cap. 
A  hat. 

The  brim. 

The  crown. 

The  lining. 

The  hatband. 

The  loop. 


cnrm.  nroKMATnuL 


Vn  jDHi. 


LHtgnfc../.  ft 
DBmuehcltM,/  fin 


Hue  ilgKtu  d>  dlunini 
Dh  bnntlcu.  m.  vL 


9.  Objttt  ii  Kilmt  to 
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Une  toflette  de  ville. 
Une  toilette  de  soiiie. 
Une  toilette  de  bal. 
Une  broderie. 
Un  galon. 
Un  chauuon. 
Une  chauiaette. 
Unbas. 

Des  bas  de  loie. 

Un  bas  de  Udne. 

Dee  bas  de  coton. 

DesbasdeflL 

Des  bas  trieotte. 

Des  bas  faits  au  metier. 

Unemaille. 

Le  coin  du  bas. 
Une  Jarretiire. 

Des  janeti^res. 
Une  pantoufle. 

Des  pantoufles. 
Un  Soulier. 

Des  sottUers. 
Un  brodequin. 

Des  gotoes,  /.  p/. 
Un  sabot. 
Un  moucboir. 
Un  gant. 

Des  gants  de  pean. 

Des  gants  de  fil,  de  sole. 
Une  bourse. 
Une  bague. 

Des  bijoux,  des  Joyaux,  m.  pL 
Une  chaine  d'or. 
Une  montre. 

Une  montre  i  r£p^ition« 

Le  mouvement. 

Un  ressort. 

Le  grand  ressort. 

Lecadran. 

Une  aiguille. 

Labolte. 

La  chaine. 

Le  cordon. 

La  clef. 
Un  lorgnon. 
Une  lorgnette. 
Des  lunettes,  besides,/,  vk 
Des  tablettes,/.  pi. 
Un  flacon. 
Un  tabati^re. 
Une  b^uille. 
Une  cravache. 
Une  ombrelle. 
Un  parapluie. 
Un  masque. 
Des  parfums,  m.  pi' 
Des  papillotes, /.  pi. 
De  la  poudre. 
Une  savonnette. 
Du  saron. 
Une  Sponge. 
Une  serviette. 
Un  peignoir. 
Un  peigne. 

Un  dhmhloir. 

Un  peigne  de  come. 
Une  brosse,  une  veigette. 


A  walking  dress. 
An  evening  dress. 
A  ball  dress. 
An  emdroidery. 
A  lace. 
A  sock. 

An  under-stocking. 
A  stocking. 

Silk  stockings. 

Worsted  stockings. 

Cotton  stockings. 

Thread  stockings. 

Knit  stockings. 

Wove  stockings. 

A  stitch. 

The  clock  of  a  stoeking. 
A  garter. 

Garters. 
A  slipper. 

Slippers. 
A  shoe. 

Shoes. 
A  buskin. 

Gaiters. 
A  wooden  shoe. 
A  handkerchief. 
A  glove. 

Skin  gloves. 

Thread,  silk,  gloves. 
A  purse. 
A  ring. 
Jewels. 
A  gold  chain. 
A  watch. 

A  repeater. 

The  movement. 

A  spring. 

The  msln-fpring. 

The  dial. 

A  hand. 

The  box. 

The  chain. 

The  string. 

The  key. 
A  spying  glass. 
An  opera  glass. 
Spectacles. 
A  table-book. 
A  smellbig-bottle. 
A  snuffbox. 
A  crutch. 

A  riding-rod,  riding-whip. 
A  parasoL 
An  umbrella. 
A  mask. 
Perfumes. 
Curling  paper. 
Powder. 
A  washbalL 
Soap. 
A  spunge. 
A  towel. 

A  combing-cloth. 
A  comb. 

A  large-tooth  comb. 
A  horn-comb. 
A  brush. 
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Unc  broiM  A  dcntt. 

Une  lyroM*  k  oiu^ln, 

Une  broMe  A  pe%iM. 
Un  eure-oreUk. 
Un  Cttre-iient. 
Une  ifringle. 

IJiM  pekyto. 
Un  fer  k  frber. 
Un  miroir. 
Une  gmrde-robe. 
La  toilette. 
Une  Uyette. 
Un  trouMeao. 


A  tootb-bnuh. 

A  nmil-bnuh. 

A  eomb-bnuh. 
An  earpkker. 
A  tooth-pkker. 
A  pin. 

A  plnentlikm. 
FinchiniT  tongs. 
A  lookinf-glaM. 
A  wardrobe. 
The  toilet. 

CbQdbed  linen  and  doCliea. 
Bride's,  scboolboj's,  clothes. 


10.   BTOVFSf.  Tiiavi. 

Du  basin. 
De  la  batiste. 
De  la  blonde. 
Du  bombasia. 
Du  bougran. 
Du  brocait. 
Du  calieot. 
Du  camelot. 
Du  canevas. 
Du  crdpe. 
Du  damas. 
De  la  (fentelle. 
Du  drap* 

Du  drap  fln,  iuperfln. 

La  lisl^re. 
Une  Atoffe. 

Une  itoffb  de  laine. 

Une  ^toffe  de  sole. 

Une  itoflTe  de  colon. 
■De  la  flaneile. 
De  la  fUtaine. 
Du  galon. 

Du  galon  d'argent. 

Du  galon  d'or. 

Du  galon  de  laine. 
De  la  gaxe. 
De  IMndienne,/. 
Du  linge. 
Du  Hnon. 
De  la  lustrine. 
Du  m6rinos. 
De  la  moire. 
De  la  mouNiellne. 
De  la  panne,  de  la  peluche. 
Du  latin. 
De  la  lerge. 
De  la  sole. 
Du  taflbtas. 
De  la  toile. 

De  la  toile  de  Hollande. 

De  la  toile  peinte. 

De  la  toile  cir£e. 

De  la  toile  des  Indet. 
Du  velours. 


enrvFS.  nasuxa. 

Dimitj. 

Cambric. 

Blond  lace. 

Bombazin. 

Bnckram. 

Brocade. 

Calico. 

Camlet. 

Canvas. 

Crape. 

Damask. 

Lace. 

Cloth. 

Fine,  superfine,  cloth. 

The  list. 
Astufil 

A  woollen  stufH 

A  silk  stuff. 

A  cotton  stuff. 
Flannel. 
Fustian. 
Lace,  galloon. 

Silver  galloon. 

Gold  galloon. 

Woollen  galloon. 
Gauze. 
Chintx. 
Linen. 
Lawn. 
Lustring. 
Merinos. 
Mohair. 
Muslin. 
Plush,  shag. 
Satin. 
Serge. 
Silk. 
Sarsenet. 
Linen  cloth. 

Holland  cloth. 

Printed  calico. 

Oil-cloth. 

India  calico. 
Velvet. 


11.  RABtTATIOM. 

Jtiemblagt  d§  maUont, 

Une  viUe,  une  cltA. 
Une  canitale. 
Un  oUef-Ueu. 


HABITATION. 

Colleeium  qfhousei. 


A  town,  a  city. 
A  capital. 
A  chief  town. 
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Un*  lunpe  1  gu. 


A  blind  ilUj. 
A  Ell  limp. 
T)»  piTenxnl. 

Thcpuipei. 


'Unboudoli. 
Un  uklnol. 
Un  ciloriHn. 


Uncanldm. 


Die^tiug  bufJuijf . 


A  counlrj-honH. 


A  IkTlEghl. 
AgUleiT.' 

AbJLleoDT. 

A  liblMJ. 


Tht  mmitel-pke*. 


Ad  ouUldt  il 

Ag^lOT. 
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UBdAme. 
Undortoir. 
L*entreMl,  a». 
L'etcalier,  a». 

Le  grand  escsUer. 
Vn  etealler  4  vis. 

Un  esealin  dirob^ 

Let  degris,  m.  fii. 

Larampe. 

Lepalier. 
Un  iUge. 
Lafkcade. 
Une  lendtre. 

Une  fen^tre  4  ehan&i. 

L'embrasare. 
Le  fer  4  dicrotter. 
Let  Ibndatknu,/.  p^ 
Une  galerie. 
Un  ^urde-menble. 
Une  gouttiire. 
Un  grenier. 
Une  grille. 
Une  grille  de  fer. 
Une  horloge. 
L'infirmerie,/. 
Dee  Jalousies,/,  pi, 
Les  lieox,  in.  pi.  le  priv4. 
La  lingerie. 
La  loge  du  portier. 
Une  lucame. 
Le  marteau. 
Le  mur,  la  moraille. 
L'oflSce,  flR. 
Un  paiUasson. 
Un  paratonnerre. 
Le  perron. 
Une  persienne. 
Des  pilotis,  m.  pi. 
Le  plafond. 
Le  planeher. 
Une  pompe. 
Une  porte. 
Une  porte  cochdre. 
Une  porte  k  deux  battanti. 

La  bale. 

Les  battants,  m.  pi. 

Le  seuil. 

Un  pas. 

Un  guichet. 

Une  serrure. 

Une  serrure  i  double  toot. 

La  clef. 

Le  trou  de  la  clef. 

Un  passe-partout. 

Les  gardes,/,  pi. 

Le  p^ne. 

Les  gonds,  m.  pi, 

Un  verrou. 

Un  loquet. 

Un  barre. 

Un  cadenas. 

Le  pivot. 
Un  portique. 
Une  poutre. 
Un  puits. 

La  poulie. 

Les  seauxy  m.  pi. 


A  enpdla,  a  dome. 

A  dormitory. 

Small  apartments  between  two  floors. 

The  staircase. 

The  grand  staircase. 

A  winding  staircase. 

Backstairs. 

The  stairs. 

The  balustrade. 

The  landing  place. 
A  story. 
The  front. 
A  window. 

A  sash  window. 

The  chamliBring. 
The  scraper. 
The  foundations. 
A  gallery. 
A  wardrobe. 
A  gutter. 
A  garret. 
A  grate. 
An  iron  grate. 
A  clock. 
The  infirmary. 
Venetian  blinds. 
The  privy. 
The  unen-room. 
The  porter's  lodge. 
A  dormer-window. 
The  knockec 
The  wall. 

The  pantry,  buttery. 
A  straw  mat. 
A  lightning  conductor. 
The  steps. 
A  window-blind. 
Piles,  stakes. 
The  ceiling. 
The  floor. 
A  pump. 
A  door. 
A  great  gate. 
A  folding  door. 

The  gap. 

The  folds. 

The  threshold. 

A  step. 

A  wicket. 

A  lock. 

A  double  lock. 

The  key. 

The -keyhole. 

A  master-key. 

The  wards. 

The  bolt. 

The  hinges. 

A  bolt. 

A  latch. 

A  bar. 

A  padlock. 

The  pivot. 
A  portico. 
A  beam. 
A  well. 

The  pulley. 

The  pails. 
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Un  rMDCtolre. ' 
Vn  rfaervoir  4  gas. 
Le  res-de-cbaoMte. 
Vnt  salle  d'attente. 
Une  salle  i  manger. 
Un  talon. 

La  sonnette,  la  cloche. 
Une  soupente. 
Un  soup&ail. 
Le  toit,  la  toitore. 

Une  tuile. 

Une  ardoise. 
Une  toorelle. 
Un  vestibule. 
Une  Titre. 
Unvolet. 
Une  To&te.     • 


A  refectory. 
A  gas-reMrroIr. 
The  ground-floor. 
A  hall. 

A  dininff-room. 
A  drawing-room. 
The  bell. 
Aloft. 
An  airhole. 
The  root 

A  tile. 

A  slate. 
A  small  tower. 
A  porch,  a  lobby. 
A  pane  of  glass. 
A  shutter. 
A  Tault. 


13.  Dipendances* 

Un  abreuToir. 

Une  allfe  d'arbres. 

Une  avraue. 

Une  basse-cour. 

Un  bassin. 

Un  berceau. 

Une  bergerie. 

Un  bocage. 

Unbois. 

Un  hois  de  haute  fntaie. 

Un  bosquet. 

Une  buanderie. 

Un  bAcher. 

Un  cabinet  de  Terdufe. 

Un  champ. 

Un  chentf. 

Une  clairidre. 

Une  cl6ture. 

Une  cour. 

Une  ^curie,  une  Stable. 

Une  mangeoire. 

Un  r&telier. 
Un  enclos. 
Un  espalier. 
Une  fortt. 
Un  foss^. 
Une  garenne. 
Une  grange. 

L'aire,/. 
Une  hale. 
Un  hangar. 
Un  jardin. 
Un  Jardin  potager. 
Un  Jet  d'eau. 
Une  laiterie. 
Un  pare. 
Un  parterre. 
Une  pelouse. 
Une  p^pinidre. 
Un  pigeonnier. 
Un  poulailler. 

Un  juchoir. 
Une  prairie,  un  pr£. 
Une  remise. 
Une  serre. 
Un  tailUs. 
Une  tonrasse. 


Adjunct*. 

A  watering  place. 

An  alley  of  trees. 

An  avenue. 

A  poultry-yard. 

A  basin. 

A  bower. 

A  sheepfold. 

A  grove. 

A  wood. 

A  wood  of  lofty  treea. 

A  thicket. 

A  wash-house. 

A  wood-house. 

A  green  arbour. 

A  field. 

A  dog-kennel. 

A  glade,  a  lawn. 

An  enclosure. 

A  courtyard. 

A  stable. 

A  numger. 

A  rack. 
An  enclosure. 
A  hedgerow. 
A  forest. 
A  ditch. 
A  warren. 
A  bam. 

The  bamfloor. 
A  hedge. 
A  shed. 
A  g«rden. 
A  kitchen-garden. 
A  water-spout. 
A  dairy. 
A  park. 
A  parterre. 
A  down. 
A  nursery. 
A  pigeon-house. 
A  hen-house. 

A  roost. 
A  meadow. 
A  coach-house. 
A  greenhouse. 
A  copse. 
A  terrace. 


I 
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Un  tit  i  cochoni. 

Une  ange. 
Une  trelUe. 
Une  TAcherie. 

La  liti^re. 
Un  verger. 


A  hogsty. 

A  trough. 
A  vine-arbour. 
A  cow-house. 

Litter. 
An  orchac^. 


14.  LX  MXITAOX. 

Meubtes  dappartemefUt. 

Un  meuble,  des  meublet. 

Un  mobilier,  un  ameublement. 

Meubler,  a. 
Un  armoire. 
Un  balai. 

Un  petit  balai. 

Le  manche. 

Let  balayures,  /.  pi. 

Balayer,  a. 
Un  banc,  une  banquette. 
Un  basain. 
Une  bastinoire. 

Bassiner  un  lit. 
Un  berceau. 

Bercer,  a. 
Une  boite. 
Un  bougeoir. 
Une  bougie. 
Un  briquet 

De  Tamadou,  m. 

De«  allumettee,/.  pL 

Allumer,  a. 
Un  bureau. 
Un  cadre,  des  cadres. 
Une  cage. 
Un  canaol. 
Une  chaise. 
Une  chancelidre. 
Un  chandelier. 
Une  chandelle. 

Un  bout  de  chandelle. 
Une  chauffisrette. 
Une  cheminle. 

Dubois. 

Une  b&che. 

Du  charbon  de  terre. 

I>u  charbon  de  boia. 

De  la  braise. 

Laflamme. 

LafVimle. 

La  suie. 
Les  chenets,  m  pi. 
Vn  cofflre,  un  cofflret. 
Un  coffire-fort. 
Une  commode. 
Une  console. 
Un  coussin. 
Une  cruche. 
TTne  curette. 
Un  fcran. 
Un  torin. 
Un  Iteignoir. 

Eteindre,  a. 
Un  itui  it  chapean. 
Vn  (kuteuil. 
Un  flambeau,  une  lumilre. 

LaboMche. 


THS  H01TBBHOLD. 

Furniture  for  an  apmritneni. 

A  piece  of  furniture,  goods. 
A  Furniture. 

To  Airnish,  a. 
A  clothes-press. 
A  broom,  a  besom. 

A  little  broom. 

The  broomstick.       * 

The  sweepings. 

To  sweep,  a.  n. 
A  bench. 
A  basin. 
A  warming-pan. 

To  warm  a  bed. 
A  cradle. 

To  rock,  a. 
A  box. 

A  flat  candlestick. 
A  wax-candle. 
A  steel. 

Tinder. 

Matches. 

To  light,  a. 
A  bureau. 
A  ftame,  firamea. 
A  cage. 
A  canopj. 
A  chair. 
A  ftir-basket. 
A  candlestick. 
A  candle. 

A  bit  of  a  candle. 
A  foot-stove. 
A  chimney. 

Wood. 

A  log. 

Coals. 

CharcoaL 

Burning  coaL 

The  flame. 

The  smoke. 

The  soot. 
The  andirons. 
A  trunk,  a  box. 
A  strongbox. 
A  chest  of  dzaweta. 
A  bracket. 
A  cushioa. 
A  pitcher. 
A  basin. 
Atcnen. 
A  jewel-box. 
An  extingnisher. 

To  put  out,  a 
Abat4wx. 
An  elbow-chair. 
A  candlestick,  a  OgtiC 
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Une  fontahie. 

Un  robinet. 

Le  filtre. 
Un  garde-oendre. 

Lacendre. 
Une  glace. 

Une  grille  (poor  le  chazbon). 
Un  guiridon. 
Une  lampe. 

La  m^che. 
Une  lanterne. 

Une  lanterne  soorde. 
Un  lavabo. 
Unlit. 

Le  bois  de  lit. 

Une  paillasse. 

Un  matelas. 

Un  sommier. 

Un  traversln,  un  cheTet. 

Un  oreiller. 

Une  taie  d'oreiller. 

Les  dr^w,  m.  pi. 

Les  couvertures,  /.  pi. 

Une  eouTerture  de  uune. 

Une  couverture  de  eoton. 

Une  coorte-pointe. 

Un  couvre-pied. 

Les  rideanz,  in.  pi. 

Un  ciel  de  lit. 

La  ruelle. 

Les  pieds  du  lit,  m.  pi. 

La  t^te  du  lit. 

Un  grabat. 
Un  lustre. 

Une  malle. 
Un  marchepied. 
Un  iniroir. 
Les  mouchettes,/.  pi. 

Le  porte-mouchettes. 

Moucher,  a. 
Un  panier. 
Un  paravent. 
Une  pelle. 
Une  pendule. 

Le  balancier. 

Le  cadran. 

Les  aiguilles, y.  vl, 
Des  pincettes,/;  j». 
Une  planche. 
Un  plateau. 
Un  po^le. 

Le  tuyau 

La  clef. 
Un  porte-manteau. 
Un  portrait. 
Unpot. 
Un  pot  4  I'eau. 

Une  anse. 
Un  prie-Dieu. 
Un  rideau. 
Un  seau. 
Un  secretaire. 
Un  sofa. 
Un  souflElet. 

SouflEler  le  feu, 
Une  sourici^re. 
Une  table. 


A  cistern. 

A  cock,  a  tpout. 

The  filter. 
A  fender. 

Ashes. 
A  looking-glass. 
A  grate. 
A  stand. 
A  lamp. 

The  wick. 
A  lantern. 

A  dark  lantern. 
A  wash-hand  stand. 
Abed. 

The  bedstead. 

A  straw  bed. 

A  mattress. 

A  hair  mattress. 

A  bolster. 

A  pillow. 

A  pillow-case. 

The  sheets. 

The  clothes. 

A  blanket. 

A  cotton  cloth. 

A  counterpane. 

A  coverlet  for  the  feet. 

The  curtains. 

A  tester. 

The  bedside. 

The  foot  of  a  bed. 

The  head  of  a  bed. 

A  sorry  bed. 
A  lustre. 
A  trunk. 
A  footstool. 
A  looking-glass. 
The  snuffers. 

The  snuffers-pan. 

To  snuff,  a. 
A  basket. 
A  screen. 
A  shovel. 
A  clock. 

The  balance. 

The  dial. 

The  hands. 
Tongs. 
A  board. 
A  tea-board. 
A  stove. 

The  pipe. 

The  key. 
A  portmanteau. 
A  portrait. 
A  pot. 
A  waterpot. 

A  handle. 
A  praying-desk. 
A  curtain. 
ApaiL 

A  writing-desk. 
A  sofa. 
Bellows. 

To  blow  afire. 
A  mousetrap. 
A  t^ble. 
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Vnt  t«bU  k  jtn. 

Vn  UbiMu. 

Vm  laliUtU. 

I'n  Ubtmrvt. 

I'n  UpU, 

1<«  tAutiMrl*,  U  Unturt. 

I)m  tirulM,  iM.  pi, 

Vnn  Uillvtu. 

Vm  vhIIm. 

V'n  VM«. 

Uti«  vvUleuM. 


)n  biiflbi. 

*«  tiibl*. 

«•  Un^»  de  Ubl«. 

M)»  Mmvtt*. 

H  rftrifviiUrU,  /. 

)u  v»rin»U. 

H  U  va1b»»U»  d'luln, 

'ii  Mr  view  a»  pofwlalnt. 

>n  (Hiuvort. 

)n»  ruUUr. 

Vnv  putu»r  A  moum,  4  rtfoftt. 
Vim  i»ulUvr  A  paM,  imtitt  oulUtf. 
IMiv  AiurrhvU*. 
Vn  (K>ut«Niu. 
I>n  (HtutMu  A  dIcoupM. 

in  vorrv, 
invoMnUb. 
Jnv  buutvilU. 
In  tlikotin. 
)n»  MtupW^r*. 
>n  put. 
)n»  Milit^rv. 
in»  |Ht)vrii>r«. 
>n  mvkutiurUWr. 
'n  hutU»r« 
hi  vtnikUrWr. 
hw  »«umrv« 
)n»  ^^u»U»« 
'n  mUMlWr* 

*n»  ch\H\u«()i^r«K 

'n«  (h«)i^nK 

'n  <^*b4uM»  uu  |4«t««tt. 

'n  |^^  nu  Ukit 

l^k  (tV«^blMK^M«U 


A  SBOie-tabie. 

A  pietofe* 

AshelC 

AttooL 

Aeaipet. 

The  tapestry,  the  hangin^k 

Dnwen. 

A  toilet. 

A  portmanteau. 

A  vase. 

A  night-lamp. 

Tkingi  used  at  meata. 
A  sideboard. 
The  table. 
Ilie  table-linen. 
A  table-cloth. 
A  napkin. 
SilTer  plate. 
Silver-gilt  plata. 
Pawter. 
A  let  of  china. 
A  cover. 
A  spoon. 

A  table  spoon,  gravy  spoon. 
A  tea  spoon. 
A  fork. 
A  knife. 

A  carving  knife. 
A  plate. 
A  glass. 
A  decanter. 
A  bottle. 
A  flagon. 
A  soup-dish. 
A  dish. 
A  salt-cellar. 
A  pepper-box. 
A  mustard-pot. 
An  oil-cruet. 
A  vtnegar^ruet. 
A  sauce-boat. 
A  porringer. 
AsaladHcQsh. 
Acolfte-pot 
A  chocolate>poC. 
Ataa-i^ 
Aboant. 
A  taa-^MSt. 
Aasilk-poL 
Asiigar-pol. 
Acupk 
A  salver. 
AbawL 
Acork-eorev. 
A  avt-cracker. 


1^    I  VViSMifc^  <(|p  Wlil^llt. 
\*)l  b*i|««t.  UM  C«T«^ 

Uab*ttvH»  J*  «ukMM^ 
1^1  bbftivau.  u«  bhsl«t:« 


A  bockct.  a  tzay.  a  t«b^ 


A 

A 

AbiMkff. 

AspJL 

A 

A 
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Une  cbaudiere. 

Un  chaudron. 

Un  coquemar. 

Un  couperet. 

Un  couteau. 

Un  couvercle. 

La  cr^maillere. 

Un  crible. 

Une  cuiller  &  pot. 

Une  ^cumoire. 

Un  ^grugeoir. 

Un  essuie^main. 

Un  6vier. 

Les  fourneaux,  m.  pi. 

Un  garde-manger. 

Un  gril. 

Un  hachoir. 

Une  lardoire. 

Une  lavette. 

Un  lavoir. 

Une  lechefrite. 

I'nj  njarmite. 

In  moulin  i.  cafi. 

Une  passoire. 

Un  pilon. 

Une  pofile  &  ftire. 

Un  poelon. 

Une  rape. 

Un  r^chaud. 

Une  table  de  cuisine. 

Un  tamis. 

Une  terrine. 

Un  torchon. 

Un  tournebroche. 

Une  tourtiSre. 

Un  tripled. 


A  copper,  great  kettle. 

A  Icettle,  a  caldron. 

A  boiler. 

A  cleaver,  a  chopping  knife. 

A  knife. 

A  potlid. 

The  pothanger. 

A  sieve. 

A  ladle. 

A  skimmer. 

A  pestle  and  mortar. 

A  towel. 

A  sink. 

The  stoves. 

A  safe. 

A  gridiron. 

A  chopping  knife. 

A  larding-pin. 

A  dish-clout. 

A  sink. 

A  dripping-pan. 

A  pomdge-pot. 

A  coffee-mill. 

A  colander. 

A  pestle. 

A  frying-pan. 

A  skillet. 

A  grater. 

A  chafing-dish. 

A  dresser. 

A  sieve. 

A  terrene. 

A  clout,  a  duster. 

A  jack. 

A  baking-pan. 

A  trevet. 


17.  Uttent^'les  de  care. 

Un  barU. 
Une  barrique. 

Le  bondon. 

Le  tron  du  bondon. 

Les  cercles,  m.  pi 

Des  douves,  /.  pi. 

Le  robinet,  la  cannelle. 

Le  fond  du  tonneau. 

Mettre  en  perce,  a. 
Une  bouteille. 

Le  bouchon. 

Le  goulot. 

Boucher,  d^boucher,  a. 

Mettre  en  bouteilles,  a. 
Un  broc. 
Un  chantier. 
Un  entonnoir. 

Une  futaille,  un  tonneau,  une  tonne. 
Un  perfoir. 


Cellar  tUemils, 

A  barrel. 
A  hogshead. 

The  bung. 

The  bunghole. 

The  hoops. 

The  staves. 

The  cock. 

The  head  of  a  cask. 

To  broach,  a. 
A  bottle. 

The  cork. 

The  gullet,  the  neck. 

To  cork,  to  uncork,  a. 

To  bottle,  a. 
A  jug. 
A  stand. 
A  funnel. 

A  cask,  a  ton,  a  butt. 
A  piercer. 


18.    REPAS. 

Le  dejeuner. 

D6jeuner,  n. 
Le  diner. 

Diner,  n. 
Le  KoQter. 

Go&ter,  n. 
Le  souper. 


MEALS. 

Breakfast. 

To  breakfast,  n. 
Dinner. 

To  dine,  n. 
Luncheon. 

To  eat  one's  luncheon. 
Supper. 


O 
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Soaper, ». 
Un  conyire. 
L'app^tit.  m. 
Ua  banquet,  nn  teatin. 


19.  Le 


xgtr. 


Le  meoo,  la  carte. 
Un  serrice. 
Un  mets,  un  plat. 
Un  pain,  du  pain. 

Du  pain  blanc. 

Du  pain  bis. 

Du  pain  de  manage. 

Du  pain  chaud. 

Du  pain  frai*. 

Du  pain  rassis. 

Du  petit  pain. 

La  croAte. 

Un  croQtoD. 

Lamie. 

Une  miette. 

Des  miettes. 

L'entaraure,  /. 

La  farine. 

La  fleur  de  farine. 

Le  son. 

La  p&te. 

Le  levain. 
Du  bouillon. 

Un  consoromi. 
De  la  soupe,  du  potage. 
De  la  soupe  grasse. 
De  la  soupe  inaigre. 
De  la  soupe  au  lait. 
Du  potage  au  riz. 
Du  potage  au  vermicelle. 
Du  potage  &  la  pur6e. 
Du  potage  au  macaroni. 
Des  hors-d'ceuvre,  m.  p/. 
Plats  d 'entree,  m.  pi. 
De  la  viande. 

Du  gras. 

Du  maigre. 

Une  tranche. 

De  la  viande  fum^e. 
Du  bouilli. 
Une  6tuv6e. 
Uno  fricassee. 
Une  blanquette. 
Un  hachis. 
Un  rape  at. 
Du  r6ti. 
Du  bceuf. 

Du  boeuf  4  la  mode. 

Des  bifteks,  m.  pi. 

Un  aloyau. 

Une  langue  de  boeuf. 
Du  veau. 

Une  cotelette  de  veau. 

Des  fricandeaux,  m.  pi. 

Une  t^te  de  veau. 

Une  f raise  de  veau. 

Un  ris  de  veau. 

Une  longe  de  veau. 

Une  rouelle. 
Dumouton. 
Une  cdtelette  de  moutoii. 


To  sop,  n. 
A  guest. 
Appetite. 
A  banquet,  a  feast. 

EaH$tg. 

The  bfll  of  fare. 
A  course. 
A  mess,  a  dish. 
A  loaf,  bread. 

White  bread. 

Brown  bread. 

Household  bread. 

Warm  bread. 

New  bread. 

Stale  bread. 

A  roll. 

The  crust. 

A  crust  of  bread. 

The  crumb. 

A  small  crumb. 

Crumbs. 

The  first  cut. 

The  flour. 

Fine  flour. 

The  bran. 

The  dough. 

The  leaven. 
Broth. 

Jelly  broth. 
Soup,  porridge. 
Rich  soup. 
Herb- soup. 
Milk-porridge. 
Rice-soup. 
Vermicelli-soup. 
Pease-porridge. 
Macaroni-soup. 
By-dishes. 
The  first  course. 
Meat. 

Fat. 

Lean. 

A  slice. 

Smoke-dried  meat. 
Boiled  meat. 
Stewed  meat. 
A  fricassee. 
A  white  fricassee. 
A  hash,  minced  meat. 
A  ragout. 
Roast  meat. 
Beef. 

A  la  mode  beef. 

Beef-steaks. 

A  sirloin. 

A  beefs  tongue. 
Veal. 

A  veal  cutlet. 

Scotch  collops. 

A  calfs  head. 

A  calfs  pluck. 

A  sweetbread. 

A  loin  of  veal. 

A  fillet  of  veaL 
Mutton. 

A  mutton  chop. 
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Un  gigot  de  mouton. 

De  la  poitrine  de  mouton. 

Une  ipaule  de  mouton. 

Une  langue  de  mouton. 
De  Tagneau,  m. 

Un  quartier  d'agneau. 
Du  chevreau. 
Du  pore,  de  la  charcuterie. 

Un  cochon  de  lait. 

Une  cdtelette  de  pore. 

Des  andouilles,  /.  pi. 

Du  boudin. 

Des  cervelas,  m.  pi, 

Du  Jambon. 

Du  lard. 

Des  saucisses,  /.  pi. 

Du  saucisson. 

Du  saindoux. 
De  la  venaison. 
Du  gibber. 

Une  gibelotte. 

Un  salmis.  « 

Un  civet. 
Un  pftt^,  un  Tol-au-vent. 
De  la  volatile. 

Une  volaille. 

Une  aile. 

La  carcasse. 

Une  cuiase. 

Le  foie. 

Le  g^sier. 

Le  croupion. 
Du  poisson. 

Un  saumon  marin^. 

Une  matelote. 
De  la  fhture. 
Des  legumes,  m.  pi. 
Des  ceufs,  m.  pi. 

Des  oeuTs  4  la  coque. 

Des  ceufs  durs. 

Des  ceufs  frais. 

Des  ceufs  pochit. 

Des  ceufs  brouillis. 

De*  ceufs  rouges,  de  Paquet. 

Une  omelette. 

Le  blanc  de  I'ceuf. 

Le  jaune. 
De  la  farce. 
Une  salade. 
Dusel. 
Du  poivre. 
Du  gingembre. 
De  la  muscade. 
De  la  cannelle. 
Des  clous  de  girofle,  m.  pi. 
De  la  moutarde. 
Dc  ITiuile,  /. 
Du  vinaigre. 
Des  anchois,  m.  pi 
Des  cipres,  /.  pi. 
Des  comichons,  m.  pi. 
Des  champignons,  m.  pi. 
Des  truffes,  /.  pi. 
De  la  sauce. 

Sauce  blanche. 

Sauce  piquante. 

Sauce  au  beiirre  noir. 


2  G  2 


A  leg  of  mutton. 

Breast  of  mutton. 

A  shoulder  of  mutton. 

A  mutton's  tongue. 
Lamb. 

A  quarfer  of  Iamb. 
Kid. 
Pork,  hog's  flesh. 

A  sucking-pig. 

A  pork-chop. 

Chitterling  sausages. 

Black  pudding. 

Short  sausages. 

Ham. 

Bacon. 

Sausages. 

Thick  sausage. 

Hog's  grease. 
Venison. 
Game. 

A  rabbit-fricassee. 

A  salmis. 

A  hare-ragout. 
A  pie. 
Poultry. 

A  fowl. 

A  wing. 

The  carcass. 

A  leg. 

The  liver. 

The  gizzard. 

The  rump. 
Fish. 

Pickled  salmon. 

A  matelote. 
Fried  meat  or  fish. 
Vegetables. 

Egg*. 

Soft  eggs. 

Hard  eggs. 

New.laid  eggs. 

Poached  eggs. 

Buttered  eggs. 

Red,  Easter,  eggs. 

An  omelet. 

The  white  of  an  egg. 

The  yolk. 
StuflSng. 
A  salad. 
Salt. 
Pepper. 
Ginger. 
Nutmeg. 
Cinnamon. 
Cloves. 
Mustard. 
Oil. 

Vinegar. 
Anchovies. 
Capers. 

Pickled  cucumbers. 
Mushrooms. 
TruflEles. 
Sauce. 

White  sauce. 

Piquant  sauce. 

Burnt  butter  sauce. 


D«  taucuiu.  ■.  rl. 
Dei  muKpftiiu.  ■■-  bI. 
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NtW-JMTl  gift. 
Tuitlfth-di). 
Omdlemu. 
The  mrplvd, 

Gusd-FriiUT. 

AsoniloB. 
WMunnltde. 
Conug-Chrinl  dsf. 


ifue  on  oew-yui^  daj. 


La  YendiuigEi,/.  fl. 


cnrrL  isroBXATTon. 

I  AmiDi 


V«  HnBlt., 
Imiifrld. «. 


lilTpKiX  *' 


a 


HUllI*. 

rrotlnrhl,  *. 
Dm  rhHiblkiui 

MiniMltoTii.  f . 
Vn  rnjwiina. 


n.  IHtnil'i  Ififort 
I'nr  burcniiilt. 
Iln  nmitt. 
U  ritpniMlon. 


I'nr  nrt'UmH 
Vnr  (Htnrlpnul 

Univiult. 
II B  ifroniK. 


Colmiil. 


A  ptlnclpHitr. 
frlnceli. 
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Un  due. 

Une  duchesBe. 
Un  4cuyer. 
Un  empereuT. 

Une  imp^ratrice. 
Un  gentilhomme. 
Un  marquis. 

Une  marquise. 
Un  monarque. 
Un  noble. 
Un  pair. 

Un  pairesse. 
Un  president  de  r6pubUqae. 
Le  president  de  la  cliambre  des  diputis. 
Un  prince. 

Une  princesse. 
Un  prince  du  sang. 

Une  princesse  du  sang. 
Le  prince  royal. 
Un  regent. 

Une  r^gente. 
Un  repr^sentant. 
Un  roi. 

Une  reine. 
Un  seigneur. 
Un  senateur. 
Un  souverain. 

Une  souveraine. 
Une  vice-roi. 

Un  vice-reine. 
Un  vicomte. 

Une  vicomtesse. 

26.  FoncHonnairet  civil*. 

Un  ambassadeur. 

Une  ambassadrice. 
Un  charg6  d'affaires. 
Un  conseiller  d'6tat. 
Un  consul. 

Un  directeur  des  postes. 
Un  envoys. 
Le  garde  des  sceaux. 
Un  gouverneur. 
Le  grand-chancelier. 
Le  grand-maitre  de  I'universit^. 
Un  maire. 

Un  conseiller  municipal. 
Le  ministre  des  affaires  ^trang^res. 

Le  ministre  du  commerce. 

Le  ministre  secretaire  d'etat  de  la  guerre. 

Le  ministre  des  finances. 
Le  ministre  de  rintSrieur. 

Le  ministre  de  la  police. 

Le  ministre  de  la  marine, 

Le  ministre  des  colonies. 

Le  ministre  de  la  justice. 

Le  ministre  d'6tat. 

Un  p16nipotentiaire. 

Un  pr^ret. 

Un  premier  ministre. 

Le  president  de  la  cour  des  comptes. 

Le  president  du  conseil. 

Un  secretaire  d'etat. 

Le  secretaire  du  cabinet. 


A  duke. 

A  ducbess. 
A  squire. 
An  emperor. 

An  empress. 
A  gentleman. 
A  marquess. 

A  marchioness. 
A  monarch. 
A  nobleman. 
A  peer. 

A  peeress. 
The  president  of  a  republic. 
The  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons. 
A  prince. 

A  princess. 
A  prince  of  the  royal  blood. 

A  princess  of  the  royal, blood. 
The  heir-apparent. 
A  regent. 

A  regent. 
A  representative. 
A  king. 

A  queen. 
A  lord. 
A  senator, 
A  sovereign. 

A  sovereign. 
A  viceroy. 

The  viceroy's  lady. 
A  viscount. 

A  viscountess. 

Civil  functioTiaries. 
An  ambassador. 

An  ambassadress. 
An  envoy. 
A  privy  counsellor. 
A  consul. 

A  postmaster-general. 
An  envoy. 
The  lord  privy  seal. 
A  governor. 

The  lord  high  chancellor. 
The  chancellor  of  a  university. 
A  mayor,  a  provost. 

A  common-councilman. 
The  secretary  of  state    for    foreign 

affairs. 
The  president  of  trade's  board. 
The  secretary  of  state  for  the  depart- 

ment  of  war. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
The  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 

department. 
The  minister  of  police. 
The  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
The  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies. 
The  lord  chancellor. 
The  secretary  of  state. 
A  plenipotentiary. 
A  lord-lieutenant. 
A  prime  minister. 
The  chairman  of  the  audit-ofBce. 
The  president  of  the  council. 
A  secretary  of  state. 
The  private  secretary. 
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27.  £tafjUuememis  d'admMdrwUm 
pmtUqmg, 

WamltAuxi,  /. 

Lev  Archive*,/,  fl. 

La  tenqii«. 

Une  bibliotb^oc. 

L«  bureau  det  eontribotlont  direete*. 

li*  boreaa  4*t  contributiona  iiuUreetcs. 

Un  bureau  de  mesMferie*. 

Le  bureau  des  paMe-porU, 

Un  bureau  de  police. 

La  bourte. 

1^  chancellerie. 

Un  colt^^e. 

Vn  consulat. 

La  eour  de»  comptos. 

Ladouane. 

Une  ^le. 

L'^ole  de  droit,  /. 

Un  hApital,  un  hoepiee. 

L'honpice  det  ali^n^i,  m. 

Un  hotel  deville. 

Une  ligation. 

L»  miniitt^re  det  aflTairet  ^rangiret. 

Le  minUtere  du  commerce. 

l^e  minUt^re  det  flnancei. 

I^  minist^re  de  la  guerre. 

1^  minUt^re  de  lajuttice. 

Ijta  minintdre  de  la  marine. 

Le  minUtt're  de  I'lntirieur  et  de  la  police. 

La  monnale. 

L 'octroi,  m. 

I<a  potte. 

Le  timbre. 

lie  tr^Nor. 

L'unlvcriit6,/. 


I 


t 


PmUietttkes. 

Am  dBbaaay. 

Theadmiraltf. 

The  •tate-^aper-ofllee. 

The  bank. 

A  Ubcarf. 

The  tax-ofllee. 

The  ezciie-offiee. 

A  coadi-office. 

The  alieo-ofBoe. 

A  police-offiee. 

The  exchange. 

The  chanoeT7-<rfBce. 

A  college. 

A  consulate. 

The  aodit-oflBce. 

The  cuttom-bouae. 

A  tchool. 

The  temple. 

An  hospital. 

Bedlam,  a  madhooae. 

A  town-houte,  manajon-houae  (Lon- 


A  legation. 
The  foreign-office. 
The  board  of  trade. 
The  exchequer-office. 
The  war-office. 
The  chancery-office. 
The  navy-office. 
The  home-office. 
The  mint. 
The  custom-house. 
The  post-office. 
The  stamp-office. 
l*he  treasury. 
A  university. 


[don). 


28.   COMMKRCK  rr  FABRiaUB. 

Affairoa  commercialet, 

Une  Acceptation. 

Accepter,  a. 
Un  acltiit,  une  emplette. 
Un  achctcur. 

Aohcter,  a.,  fatre  emplette  de. 
Un  acquit. 

Un  acquit  de  douane. 

Acqulttor,  a. 
Uno  action. 

Un  aotlonnaire. 
Un  adVitciir. 

AtlVAter.  a. 
L'argent  cumptant,  m. 
Dos  arrhctt,  /.  pi. 
Un  article. 
Un  associi. 

AMtocinr,  a. 

S'associer,  r. 
Un  asNortiment. 

Anaortir  uno  boutique. 

8'ftiisortlr,  r. 
Unt*  assurance. 

Assuror,  a. 
Dos  a  varies,/,  p/. 

/)c*M  nmrclianaiset  avarices. 
Uiitf  bAittte., 


COMMERCE,   MANUFACTURE. 

Commercial  affaxr%. 

An  acceptance. 

To  accept,  a. 
A  purchase. 
A  buyer. 

To  purchase,  to  buy,  a. 
A  receipt. 

A  cocket. 

To  acquit,  a. 
A  share. 

A  shareholder. 
A  freighter. 

To  freight,  a. 
Ready  money. 
Earnest  money. 
An  article. 
A  partner. 

To  make  partner. 

To  enter  into  partnership. 
An  assortments 

To  stock  a  shop. 

To  get  a  stock. 
An  insurance. 

To  insure,  a. 
Average. 

Damaged  goods. 
A  fail,  diminution  in  value. 


USEFUL  IMFOaltATIOK. 


InbULctdebinqiii. 
AbanmHclii,  IbMpili 


Le  Aiuil. 
Ud  diuillani 

Unedetii.' 


A  pKulvfl  pari 
To  tridc,  n. 


F  cndlioi.    A  endll. 
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Devoir,  a. 
Un  dividende. 
Un  ^chantillon. 
Une  6ch£ance. 

Echoir,  n. 
Un  effet. 
L'emmagasinage,  m. 

Emmagasiner,  a, 
Une  emplette. 
Un  emprunt. 
L'emprunteur,  m. 

Emprunter,  a. 
Un  endossement,  un  endos. 
Un  endosseur. 

Endosser,  a. 
L'entrfe.  /. 
Un  envoi,  une  expedition. 

Envoyer,  exp^dier,  a. 
L'escompte,  m. 

Escompter,  a. 
Des  esp^ces,  /.  pi. 
Un  expedition  naire. 
Un  expert. 
Une  expertise. 

Expertiser,  a. 
L'exportation,  /. 

Exporter,  a. 
La  fabrication. 
Un  fabricant. 

Fabriquer,  a. 
Une  facture. 
Une  fail  lite. 

FaUlir.  n. 
Des  fonds,  m.  pi. 
Les  fonds  publics. 

Placer  i  fonds  perdus. 
Des  frais,  m.  pi. 
he  fret. 

Frfeter,  a. 
Le  gain. 

Gagner,  a. 
Le  gros. 
Une  hausse. 

Hausser,  n. 
L'importation,  /. 

Importer,  a. 
L'interet,  m.,  un  int6ret. 

Int^resser,  a. 
Un  inventaire. 
Le  journal. 
Une  lettre  de  change. 

Payable  &  vue. 

Payable  &  deux  mois. 

Tirer  sur,  a. 
Une  lettre  de  credit. 
Une  lettre  de  voiture. 
Un  magasin. 
Un  mandat. 
Un  marchand. 
Des  marchandises,/.  pi. 
Un  marche. 

Faire  march6. 
Le  montant. 
Un  n^gociant. 

N6gocier,  n. 
Une  obligation. 
Un  paiement. 


To  be  indebted,  n. ;  to  owe,  a 
A  dividend. 
A  sample. 
A  day  of  payment. 

To  fall  due,  u. 
A  bill. 
Laying  in  a  magazine. 

To  lay  in  a  magazine. 
A  purchase. 
A  loan. 
The  borrower. 

To  borrow,  a. 
An  endorsement. 
An  endorser. 

To  endorse,  a. 
The  duty  of  importation. 
Goods  sent  by  land  or  shipped. 

To  send,  to  ship,  a. 
Discount. 

To  discount,  a. 
Species. 
A  sender. 
An  appraiser. 
An  appraisement. 

To  appraise,  a. 
Exportation. 

To  export,  a. 
Fabrication,  manufacture. 
A  manufacturer. 

To  manufacture,  a. 
An  invoice. 
A  bankruptcy. 

To  turn  bankrupt, ;;. 
A  stock,  funds. 
The  public  stocks. 

To  sink,  a. 
Charges,  expenses. 
The  freight. 

To  freight,  o. 
Gain. 

To  gain,  a.  n. 
Wholesale. 
A  rise. 

To  rise,  n. 
Importation. 

To  import,  a. 
Interest,  a  share. 

To  give  a  share. 
An  inventory. 
The  day-book. 
A  bill  of  exchange. 

Payable  at  sight. 

Payable  after  2  months'  sight. 

To  draw  on,  a.  n. 
A  letter  of  credit. 
A  bill  of  parcels. 
A  warehouse,  a  magazine. 
A  draught. 

A  merchant,  a  dealer. 
Goods. 
A  bargain,  a  market,  a  mart. 

To  agree,  n. 
The  amount. 
A  merchant,  a  dealer. 

To  trade,  n. 
A  bond. 
A  payment. 
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Payer,  o.-— comptant. 
Du  papier. 
Du  papier-monnaie. 
Un  passavant. 
La  place. 
Le  poids. 

Une  police  d'assurance. 
Une  police  de  chargement. 
Un  pr^t. 
Un  preteur. 
Un  preteur  sur  gages. 

Preter,  a. 
Une  prime  d'assurance. 
Le  produit  brut. 
Le  produit  net. 
Un  profit. 
Une  promesse. 
Une  quittance. 

Quittancer,  a. 
Un  rabais. 

Rabattre,  a. 
Un  rachat. 

Racheter,  a. 
Une  raison  sociale. 
Un  rec^piss^,  un  ref  u. 
La  recette,  une  recette. 

Recevoir  a  compte. 

—     pour  fin  de  compte. 
Une  reconnaissance. 

Beconnaitre  une  dette. 
Un  registre. 

Enregistrer,  a. 
Un  remboursement. 

Rembourser,  a. 
Une  remise  (d'argent). 
Le  risque. 
Le  roulage. 
La  signature. 
Une  soci^t^. 
Une  8ocl6t^  par  actions. 

S'associer,  r. 
Le  solde. 

Solder  un  compte. 
La  tare. 
Un  tarif. 

Tarifer,  a. 
Un  taux. 

La  traite  des  n^gres. 
Une  traite. 
Une  usance. 
L'usure,  /. 

Un  UKurier. 
Des  yaleviTB,f.pl. 
La  vente. 

La  vente  en  d^talL 

La  vente  en  gros. 

Une  vente  aux  en  chores. 

Vendre,  a. 

Vendre  au  comptant. 

Vendre  a  credit. 


To  pay,  a — ^ready  money. 
Bills. 

Paper-money. 
A  pass. 

The  exchange. 
The  -weight. 
A  police  of  insurance. 
A  bill  of  loading. 
A  loan. 
The  lender. 
A  pawnbroker. 

To  lend,  a. 
A  premium  of  insurance. 
The  full  produce. 
The  net  produce. 
A  profit. 
A  bond. 
An  acquittance. 

To  write  a  receipt. 
Au  abatement. 

To  abafe,  a. 
A  redemption. 

To  buy  again,  a. 
A  firm. 
A  receipt. 
Receipt,  a  receipt. 

To  receive  in  part. 

To  receive  in  full  of  all  demand. 
A  recogrnisance. 

To  acknowledge  a  debt. 
A  register. 

To  enter,  to  set  down,  a. 
A  reimbursement. 

To  reimburse,  to  repay,  a. 
A  remittance. 
The  adventure. 
The  land  conveyances. 
The  signature. 
A  society. 
A  joint-stock  company. 

To  enter  into  partnership. 
The  balance. 

To  close  an  account. 
Tare. 
A  tariff. 

To  rate,  a. 
A  rate. 

The  slave  trade. 
A  draught. 
Thirty  days'  date. 
Usury. 

A  usurer. 
Bills,  goods. 
The  sale. 

The  sale  by  retail. 

The  sale  by  wholesale. 

An  auction. 

To  sell,  a.  n. 

To  sell  for  ready  money. 

To  sell  upon  trust. 


29.  Coleurs, 

L'azur,  m. 
Le  blanc. 
Le  blanch&tre. 
Le  bleu. 
Lebrun. 


Colours. 

Azure. 

White. 

Whitish. 

Blue. 

Brown. 
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Leehiuin. 

La  couleur  de  cendre. 

La  couleur  de  chair. 

La  couleur  de  paille. 

La  couleur  de  roM. 

Une  couleur  claire. 

Un«  eouleur  foncfo. 

Le  crainoUi. 

L'^carlate,  ai. 

Legris. 

L'incamat,  ai. 

Le  jaunatre. 

Le  jaune. 

Le  Doiratre. 

Le  noir. 

L'olive,  Volivitre,  m, 

L'oranfre,  m. 

Le  pourpre. 

Le  rouf^e.  le  rouz. 

Le  rougeitre. 

Le  vert. 

Le  verdfttre. 

Le  TermiUon. 

Le  violet. 


Ifnt-browB. 

AMh-eaioai. 

Fksh-coloor. 

Straw-cnloor. 

Roae<olour. 

A  light  colovir. 

A  dark  colour. 

Crinuon. 

Scarlet. 

Gnqr,  grey. 

Carnation. 

Yellowish. 

Yellow. 

Blackish. 

Black. 

Olive. 

Orange. 

Purple. 

Red. 

Reddish. 

Green. 

Greenish. 

Vermilion. 

Violet. 


SO.  Sons  de  voix  des 

L'ahoiement  du  chien. 

Aboyer,  n. 
Le  b^lement  du  mouton,  de  la  brehis. 

B^ler,  n. 
Le  beuglement  du  boeuf,  de  la  vache. 

Beugler,  r. 
Le  bourdonnement  de  I'abeille,  da  cousin, 
de  la  moucbe. 

Bourdonner,  n. 
Le  braiement  de  Tftne. 

Braire,  n. 
Le  caquetage  de  la  poule,  de  Toie. 

Caqueter,  n. 
Le  chant  du  rossigncl,  de  la  fsavette,  Sec. 
Le  chant  du  coq. 

Chanter  (rossignol),  n. 

Chanter  (coq),  n. 
Le  clabaudage  da  chien. 

Clabauder,  n. 
Le  coasseinent  de  la  grenouille. 

Coasser,  n. 
Le  cri  de  I'aigle. 

Crier  (comme  Taigle),  n. 
Le  cri  de  I'^l^pbant. 

Crier  comme  I'^l^phant. 
Le  croassement  du  corbeaa. 

Croasser,  n. 
Le  gazoulliement  des  oiseanx. 

Gazouiller,  n. 
Le  g^missement  de  la  tourterelle. 

Gemir,  n. 
Le  clapissement  da  renard. 

Glapir,  n. 
Le  gloussement  de  la  poule. 

GlouBser,  n. 
Le  grognement  du  cocbon. 

Grogner,  n. 
Le  henntssement  du  cheval. 

Hennir,  n. 
I  f!  hurlement  du  loup. 

Hurler,  n. 


Focal  sounds  ewsitUd  hjf  animals. 

The  barking  of  a  do^. 

To  bark,  n. 
The  bleating  of  a  sheep,  a  ewe. 

To  bleat,  n. 
The  bellowing  of  an  ox,  of  a  cow. 

To  bellow,  n. 
The  buzzing  of  a  bee,  of  a  gnat,  of  a 

fly- 
To  buzz,  n. 
The  braying  of  an  ass. 

To  bray,  n. 
The  cackle  of  a  hen,  of  a  goose. 

To  cackle,  n. 
The  song  of  a  nightingale,  of  a  hedge- 
The  crow  of  a  cock.  [sparrow. 

To  sing,  n. 

To  crow,  n. 
The  yelping  of  a  dog. 

To  yelp,  n. 
The  croak  of  a  firog. 

To  croak,  n. 
The  cry  of  an  eagle. 

To  cry  (like  an  eagle). 
The  cry  of  an  elephant. 

To  cry  (like  an  elephant). 
The  croak  of  a  raven. 

To  croak,  n. 
The  warbling  of  birda. 

To  warble,  n. 
The  cooing  of  a  turtle-dove. 

To  coo,  n. 
The  yelping  of  a  fox. 

To  yelp,  n. 
The  clucking  of  a  hen. 

To  cluck,  n. 
The  grunting  of  a  pig. 

To  grunt,  n. 
The  neighing  of  a  horse. 

To  neigh,  n. 
The  howling  of  a  wolC 

To  howl,  n. 
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Le  jappement  d'un  petit  ehien. 

Japper,  n. 
Le  miaulement  da  chat. 

Miauler,  n. 
Le  mugissement  du  boeuf,  de  la  vache. 

Mugir,  n. 
Le  ramage  des  petits  oiseaux. 

Papier  (le  moineau),  n. 
Le  roucoulement  du  pigeon. 

Roucouler,  n. 
Le  rugisrament  du  lion. 

Rugir,  n. 
Le  sifflement  du  serpent. 

Siffler,  n. 

31.  Lieux  d'hahitation  et  rSumons 
d'animaux. 

L'aire  d'un  ciseau  de  prole,/. 

Le  bauge  d'un  sanglier. 

Une  cage. 

Un  clapier  de  lapin. 

Une  compagnie  de  perdrix. 

Une  couvee. 

Une  6curie. 

Un  essaim. 

Une  etable  A  bceufs,  A  vaches. 

Une  fourmili^re. 

Une  garenne. 

Le  gite  d'un  liSvre. 

Giter,  n. 
Un  gudpier. 
Un  haras. 
Une  menagerie. 
Un  nid. 

Une  nich^e  d'oiseaux. 

Une  nichee  de  souris. 

Nicher,  n. 
Un  poulailler. 
Un  repaire. 
Une  ruche. 
Une  taniSre. 
Un  tSt  di  cochons. 
Le  trou  d'un  renard,  &c. 
Un  vivier. 

Une  vol6e  d'oiseaux. 
Une  volee  de  pigeons. 
Une  voli^re. 


The  yelping  of  a  whelp. 

To  yelp,  n. 
The  mewing  of  a  cat. 

To  mew,  n. 
The  bellowing  of  an  ox,  of  a  cow. 

To  bellow,  n. 
Chirping  of  small  birds. 

To  chirp  (a  sparrow). 
The  cooing  of  a  pigeon. 

To  coo,  n. 
The  roaring  of  a  lion. 

To  roar,  n. 
The  hissing  of  a  serpent. 
To  hiss,  n. 


Abodes  and  reunions  of  anintaU. 

The  aerie  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

The  resting-place  of  a  wild  boar. 

A  cage. 

A  coney-burrow. 

A  covey  of  partridges. 

A  covey. 

A  stable. 

A  swarm. 

An  ox-stall,  a  cow-house. 

An  anthill. 

A  warren. 

The  form  of  a  hare. 

To  lie,  n. 
A  wasps'  nest. 
A  stud. 
A  menagerie. 
A  nest. 

A  nest  of  birds. 

A  brood  of  mice. 

To  nestle,  n. 
A  hen-roost. 
Aden. 
A  beehive. 
A  den. 
A  pigsty. 

The  hole  of  a  fox,  &c. 
A  fishpond. 

A  covey,  a  flight  of  birda. 
A  covey  of  pigeons. 
An  aviary. 


32.  l'aoe.. 

Quel  lige  avez-vous  ?    Quel  est  votre  Age  ? 
J'ai  douze  ans  et  demi. 
J'ai  vingt  ans  passes. 
Je  viens  d'avoir  dix  ans* 
J'aurai  treize  ans  &  la  fin  du  mois. 

Men  frSre  a  eu  dix-huit   ans  il  y  a  un 

mois. 
Quel  kge  donneriez-voas  A  mon  fr^re  f 
II  a  quarante  ans  sonnes. 
II  ne  parait  pas  si  4gi. 
II  est  plus  Age  qu'il  ne  parafit. 
II  a  une  fille  de  sept  ans. 
Elle  a  pass4  la  trentaine. 
De  quelle  ann6e  est  votre  fils  7 
Du  mois  de  juin  1804. 
Vous  £tes  &  la  fleur  de  I'Age. 


AOE. 

How  old  are  you  ?    What  is  your  age  » 

I  am  twelve  years  and  six  months  old. 

I  am  past  twenty. 

I  am  but  just  ten. 

I  shall  be  twenty-five  at  the  end  of  the 

month. 
My  brother  was  eighteen  a  month  ago. 

How  old  do  you  think  my  brother  is  * 

He  is  past  forty. 

He  does  not  look  so  old. 

He  is  older  than  he  looks. 

He  has  a  daughter  of  seven. 

She  must  be  above  thirty. 

In  what  year  was  your  son  bom  ? 

In  June,  1804. 

You  are  in  the  prime  of  your  age. 
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Un  homme  entre  deux  iget. 
A«roir  plus  de  trente  ans. 

AYoir  pr^  de  trente  ant. 


A  middle-aged  man. 

To  be  on  the  wrong  tide  of  thiitj,  to  be 

above  thirty. 
To  be  bordering  on  thirty. 


S3.  XOHITAIBS  1>X  7&AirCB. 


Denomination. 

Yaleur  fran^aiae. 

■ 
Grande  Bretagne. 

Or. 

Pi^ce  de  40  franet    . . 

/.  c. 
40  00 
20  00 
10  00 
5  00 

5  00 
2  00 

1  00 
50 
20 

10 
5 
2 

1 

£   «.    d. 

1  11     8-6 
15  10-3 
8  00 
4  00 

3  11-5 

1    7 
9-5 
475 
19 

0*95 

0-47 

0-19 

•0*09 

in  fr 

*k  fr 

Argent. 
PiSce  de  5  franet 

t  f r 

Piice  d'un  franc 
Demi-franc  ou  50  cent. 
Piece  de  20  cent 

Cuivre. 
Pi^ce  de  10  cent 

Centime          

34.  LA   nATE. 

La  date  est  de  Londres,  et  du  5  juin. 

Erreur  de  date. 

Paris,  18  mai,  mil  huit  cent  quatre. 

Fausse  date. 

De  fraiche  date. 

Un  £crit  en  date  du  27  juin. 

D'ancienne,  longue,  vieille  date. 
Venez  le  12  7b«. 

35.  l'hxitbk. 

Une  heure. 
Une  demi-heure. 
Un  quart  d'heure. 
Trois  quarts  d'heure. 
Quelle  heure  est-il  ? 
II  est  deux  heures. 
II  est  une  heure  et  demie. 
II  est  trois  heures  moins  dix  minutes. 
II  est  six  heures  et  un  quart. 
II  est  huit  heures  trente-trois  minutes. 
II  est  midi. 
II  est  minuit. 

L'horloge  a  8onn6  quatre  heures. 
A  cinq  heures  du  matin,  du  soir. 
II  est  cinq  heures  sonnies. 
Mettre  &  I'lieure  une  montre. 
M outer,  remonter  une  montre. 
Le  cad  ran.' 

La  grande,  la  petite  aiguille. 
Montre  qui   va  bien,    qui  va  mal,   qui 
avaocef  qui  retaide,  qui  s'arrete. 


THE  DATE. 

It  is  dated  London,  June  the  fifth. 

A  mistake  in  the  date. 

Paris,  May  the  18th,  1804. 

Wrong  date. 

Of  recent  date. 

A  deed,  a  writing,  under  date  of,  bearing 

the  date  of,  the  27th  of  June. 
Of  old  date  ;  of  long  standing. 
Come  on  the  12th  of  September. 

THE  TIME  OF  DAT. 

One  hour. 

Half  an  hour. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Threeoquarters  of  an  hour. 

What  o'clock  is  it  7 

It  is  two  o'clock. 

It  is  half.past  one. 

It  is  ten  minutes  to  three. 

It  is  a  quarter-past  six. 

It  is  thirty  minutes  past  eight. 

It  is  twelve  (at  noon). 

(in  the  night). 

The  clock  has  struck  four. 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  even- 
It  has  struck  five.  [ing. 
To  set  a  watch. 
To  wind  up  a  watch. 
The  dial. 

The  minute  hand  ;  the  hour  hand. 
A  watch   that  goes  well,  ill,  that  is  too 

fast  (that  gains),  slow  (that  lotet),  that 

stops. 
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ECRITURE.    IMPRESSION. 


Araal. 
Bon. 

Cb.  Chap. 
Ch'. 

C.  Cent. 
Ci«. 
C««. 

D.  M. 
D*. 

Exc. 

G*i. 

K.  kil.  kUog. 

KU.  kUom. 

F.fr. 

L.  A.I. 

li.  A.  A. 

M»i. 

M«. 

MU«. 


Amiral. 

Baron. 

Chapitre. 

Chevalier. 

Centime. 

Compagnie. 

Comte. 

Docteur-m^decin . 

Docteur. 

Dicembre. 

Excellence. 

Ghnhiai. 

Kilogramme. 

Kilometre. 

Franc. 

Leurs  Altesses  Imp^riales. 

Leurs  Altesses  Royales. 

Marhchal. 

Maitre. 

Mademoiselle. 


Mct. 
M&. 
Mm«. 
M.  M». 

In-40. 
In-80. 
In-12. 
In-18. 
j  Nov.  9brfc 
Oct.  8»w«. 
Rd. 
S.  M. 
S.  A.  I. 
S.  A.  Iv* 
Sep.  7bw. 
St. 
V. 
V. 
0/0 
K.  S.  V.  P. 


Monseignenr. 

Marquis. 

Madame. 

Monsieur.    Messieurs. 

In-quarto. 

In-octavo. 

In.douze. 

In-diz-huit. 

Novembre. 

Octobre. 

R^virend. 

Sa  Majesty. 

Son  Altesse  Irop^riale. 

Son  Altesse  Royale. 

Septembre. 

Saint. 

Voyea. 

Voire. 

Pour  cent. 

Retoumez  s'il  vous  plait. 
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A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  PRONUNCIATION. 


The  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  when  they  do  not  form  nasal  or  com- 
pound sounds,  are  always  clear  and  open  as  in  the  first  five  words 
of  the  following  table.  We  have  attempted  to  reproduce  the  sound 
of  u  sharp,  in  this  manner :  "  If  before  pronouncing  the  u  of  equip- 
age an  Englishman  places  his  lips  as  ii'  he  were  to  whistle  that  «, 
he  will  produce  the  sharp  French  u  and  ui  very  correctly. 

The  following  sounds  do  not  occur  in  French  : 

Tree,  will,  the,  h  aspirated;  in  French  this  aspiration  is  a 
mere  hiatus.  Consequently  an  Englishman  ought  not  to  pronounce 
after  the  English  fashion  the  combination  of  letters  wnich  have 
some  similarity  with  these  three  words  and  the  A. 

B  is  not  found  at  the  end  of  verbs,  without  being  followed  by 
e  mute :  bulbcf  harhe,  &c.  In  foreign  words  it  sounds  as  if  it  was 
followed  by  e  mute  :  Calebf  Johj  Jacobs  &c. 

It  has  been  naturally  put  between  m  and  /,  or  z,  when  these  two 
letters  were  to  meet  in  words  derived  from  foreign  languages: 
iremulus,  trembler  ;  assimilare,  assembler. 

B  is  mute,  even  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  in  plomb, 
aplomb,  surplomb. 

C,  before  a,  o,  w,  sounds  like  k :  cage,  corde^  cuire  ;  combined 
with  h  it  sounds  also  like  k,  in  most  words  of  Greek  origin ;  but 
in  all  words  of  Latin  or  French  extraction  it  has  the  soft  sound  of 
sh  :  chercher.     Before  e,  i,  y,  it  sounds  like  s :  ce,  cicil,  Cythere, 

The  words  in  which  c  receives  a  cedilla  are  similar  to  other  words 
in  which  the  same  consonant  is  found  before  e  or  % :  placer,  placa  ; 
recevoir,  regu, 

When  two  c'«  come  before  e  and  i,  the  first  sounds  like  k,  and  the 
second  like  s  :  accident. 

D  is  mute  at  the  end  of  a  word;  but  if  the  following  word 
begins  with  a  vowel,  d  sounds  against  it  like  t ;  grand  arhre. 

F  is  always  articulated  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  and  at 
the  end  of  words,  both  in  the  singular  and  plural,  carafe^  chef,  chefs^ 
fable.    Double  /  is  not  felt  in  pronunciation :  suffire,  pronounced 
sufire. 
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G.  Before  a,  o,  n,  the  g  is  always  strong,  as  well  as  before  any 
other  consonant  but  n  :  g&tey  gosier,  longue,  grossier^Jlegme, 

Before  «,  t,  y,  the  g  is  softened  into  J :  {hje^  gentity  gilet,  manger. 
In  the  middle  of  words  it  is  mute :  sangsue^  vingt^  doigt. 

At  the  end  of  words  g  sounds  like  k,  when  followed  by  a  word 
beginning  with  a  vowel :  un  sang  illustre. 

In  the  middle  of  words  gn  is  pronounced  as  if  written  gnt :  mi- 
gnorif  gagner  ;  gn  initial  never  takes  that  soft  sound,  stagnation. 

J  has  the  softened  sound  of  ch :  Japon^fose ;  it  is  to  be  found  in 
English,  in  Japon  for  instance,  but  without  sounding  ad  before  j : 
hja-pmg. 

Id  has  but  one  articulation,  whether  simple  or  double  :  Jlief  halle, 

L  liquid  is  found  in  billard,  billet,  &c.,  which  sound  much  like 
hiliardy  billet  (he-yar^  be-yey).  The  articulation  of  II  liquid  exists 
in  the  y  of  yonder^  when  you  pause  a  little  before  pronouncing 
onder, 

M  takes,  at  the  end  of  words,  the  sound  of  fi,  faim,  parfum. 
When  m  is  followed  by  another  m,  or  by  an  «,  beginning  the  next 
syllable,  it  retains  its  natural  sound  :  immortel ;  in  the  words  com- 
posed with  the  preposition  en,  the  first  m  sounds  like  n  .•  emmener. 

In  the  middle  of  a  word  it  is  pronounced  like  n :  compagnie, 
kong-pah-tng-e, 

N,  when  followed  by  any  other  consonant  but  «,  takes  the 
nasal  sound,  pendre  {pang-dr),  entier  {ang-tyai).  Two  w'»  do  not 
take  the  nasal  sound.  N  joined  with  gn  has  a  liquid  sound,  like 
ng  of  singing :  digne  {ding.) 

P,  in  the  middle  of  many  words,  retains  its  natural  sound : 
adoption^  indomptablef  &c. ;  whilst  with  others  it  is  silent :  baptenie, 
sept,  &c.  At  the  end  of  words  it  is  mute,  in  camp,  champ,  sirop, 
hup,  drap,  sept ;  and  is  pronounced  in  rapt,  Utps,  cep,  &c. 

Q,  is  never  written  without  being  followed  by  u,  except  in  coq, 
cinq.  The  u  which  follows  q  is  sometimes  pronounced  ou,  as  in 
equateur,  quadraginaire,  &c. ;  sometimes  u,  as  Squestre,  questeur.  It 
is  mute  in  quittance  (ke-tangs),  quereUe,  qualite,  &c. 

K,  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  middle  of  words,  is  always 
articulated.    The  double  rr  are  always  sounded. 

It  is  sounded  at  the  end  of  words,  except  in  the  infinitives  in  er, 
in  the  polysyllabic  words  in  ier,  cher,  and  ger. 

S.  The  pronunciation  of  «  is,  as  in  English,  sometimes  strong 
and  sometimes  soft :  supSrieur,  insulte,  misere,  &c. 

T  always  retains  its  genuine  sound  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
tien.  In  the  middle  of  words,  it  is  pronounced  sometimes  ti  (tea), 
sometimes  ci  (sea).  It  is  sounded  ti,  !<>  in  substantives  in  ti^ : 
tier,  pitii,  entier:  2°  in  words  in  tie:  partie,  modestie ;  3©  in 
those  ending  in  tien,  tienne  ;  4°  in  the  verb  chatier,  and  those  parts  of 
verbs  which  end  in  tions  ;  &*  in  all  words  in  which  it  is  preceded 
by  «  or  a:  .•  bastion,  mixtion. 

Ti  before  a  vowel  is  pronounced  ci  (see).     1°  in  patient,  and  all 

2  H 
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the  words  ending  in  tial,  tiel,  turn  ;  2^  in  proper  names  ending  in 
Hen  :  venitien  ;  i^  in  words  in  atxey  dimocratie :  4^  and  in  satiSte, 
initierf  balbutier.  It  is  to  be  obserred,  that  most  of  the  French 
words  in  which  ti  sounds  like  ct,  are  those  in  which  ti  is  in  EngUsh 
sounded  sh  :  initial,  initiate,  &c. 

T  is  generally  silent  at  the  end  of  words,  except  in  words  mono- 
syllabic or  of  Latin  origin :  dot,  tact,  correct,  &c. 

V  is  pronounced  in  French  as  it  is  in  English. 

X  sounds  like  cs  in  axwtne,  gs  in  examen,  k  in  excellent,  $8  in 
eoixante,  z  in  the  ending  zieme :  dettxieme,  troieieme. 

Z  retains  its  genume  sound  at  the  beginning  and  in  the 
middle  of  words.  At  the  end  of  the  second  person  plural  of  yerbs 
it  is  mute,  except  before  a  yowel. 


UNION  OF  WORDS. 

The  e  mute  final  is  dropped  before  the  vowel  or  the  h  mute  of 
the  first  syllable  of  the  following  word : 

XJne  action,  u  naction. 

Quelle  horreur !  quel  Thorreur ! 

Final  consonants  are  sounded  against  the  initial  vowels  of  the 
next  word.  This  connexion  takes  place  with  articles  and  adjectives : 

Les  ou-vrien,  1^  souTriers. 

Les  illustres  soldats,  1&  ziUustres  soldats. 

With  adjectives  preceding  substantives : 

XJn  pr^cieux  ouTrage,  un  pr^cieu  zouvrage 

With  pronouns  preceding  substantives  and  verbs : 

Mon  ^tat,  mon  n^tat. 

Nous  etions,  nou  zetions. 

With  verbs  followed  by  pronouns,  adjectives,  and  participles. 

Mangez-en,  mang6  zen. 

lis  sont  amis,  ils  son  tamis. 

Yous  ayez  un  cheyal,  tou  zay^  zun  cheyal. 

With  adverbs  followed  by  adjectives  and  participles : 

Fort  amusant,  for  tamusant. 

fiien  attra^fant,  bieii  uattrayant. 
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With  prepositions  and  conjunctions : 

Devant  un  mur,  deyan  tun  mur. 

Mais  il  dort,  mai  zil  dort. 

The  t  in  et  (and)  is  never  joined  with  the  next  vowel : 
Et  il  s'en  alia,  i  il  s'en  nalla. 

In  the  words  cinq^  sixj  sept,  huit,  neuf,  dix  {x  like  ««),  the  last 
letter  is  sounded  when  these  words  appear  alone,  before  a  vowel 
or  an  h  mute.    They  are  silent  before  a  consonant. 

When  the  inversion  of  a  letter  occurs  in  the  English  pronuncia- 
tion of  words  that  are  almost  similar,  such  inversion  ought  not  to 
take  place  in  French. 

Do  not  say :  Pronounce : 

Remarkable,  remarquabel,  remarqua-bl. 

Protestantism,  protestantisem,  protestantis-m. 

Feeble,  &c.,  teebel,  faib-1. 
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APPROXIMATIVE  TABLE 

Of  the  simple  and  compound  French  syllables,  with  English  words 
in  which  these  syllables  are  to  be  found. 


1. 

a. 

pas. 

bAth. 

2. 

€, 

6t6, 

GEllar. 

3. 

i.y, 

dft, 

bit. 

4. 

o, 

code, 

come. 

5. 

«, 

ftit. 

equipage. 

6. 

•i, 

air, 

▲ir. 

7. 

en, 

de. 

puff. 

8. 

an, 

spouse, 

whole. 

9. 

an, 

dai«8. 

wroNg. 

10. 

in. 

fin. 

ANgry. 

11. 

on, 

pont, 

gONg. 

12. 

ou. 

dOKX, 

to. 

13. 

oi. 

fot, 

WAlnut. 

14. 

i6, 

lie'. 

quiBtude. 

16. 

ia, 

Ita, 

Yago. 

16. 

io. 

fioie. 

Yoland. 

17. 

nn. 

i«». 

hUMg. 

18. 

ni. 

fi«», 

equipage. 

19. 

ien, 

piew. 

3  and  7. 

20. 

ion, 

actio>». 

YONder. 

21. 

ian. 

sctant, 

wroNg. 

22. 

ien, 

mien. 

ItaliAN. 

23. 

oin. 

fotn, 

poiNt. 

24. 

ou^, 

secotii. 

WAY. 

25. 

oui, 

out. 

WB. 

26. 

vl6, 

huf, 

6  and  2. 

27. 

iau. 

piaMle, 

3  and  8. 

28. 

iai, 

btats. 

YBA. 

The  above  table  may  be  a  help  for  those  who  learn  by  them- 
selves ;  for  we  think  we  have  given  a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  $ofar  as 
approximation  goes.  This  table  will  at  the  same  time  prove  to  the 
student,  who  will  consult  the  French  vocabulary,  page  420, 
that  those  twenty-eight  syllables  retain  the  sound  pointed  out, 
whatever  may  be  the  orthographical  modifications  they  admit 
For  instance,  at,  ate,  aient,  &c.,  may  always  be  represented  by  at 
in  the  EngUsh  'woid  air. 
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TABLEAU  DES  MONNAIES,  MESURES,  ET  POIDS  ANGLAIS 

CONYEBTIS  EN  M0NNAIE8,    HISUBES,   £T   FOQ08  FBAN9AIS. 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


Founds.* 


Fr. 

25 
50 
75 
100 
125 
150 
175 
200 
225 
250 
275 
300 
325 
350 
375 
400 
425 
450 
475 


Shillings. 

Pence. 

(8.) 

(d.) 

fir.  c. 

fr.  c. 

1  25 

0  10-4166 

2  50 

0  20-8233 

3  75 

0  31-2399 

5 

0  41-6466 

6  25 

0  520633 

7  50 

0  62-4999 

8  75 

0  72-9166 

10 

0  83-3333 

11  25 

0  93-7498 

12  50 

1  04-1666 

13  75 

1  14-5833 

15 

1  25 

16  25 

17  50 

18  75 

20 

21  25 

22  50 

23  75 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Feet. 


metres. 

0-30479449 

0-60958898 

0-91438348 

1-21917796 

1-52397245 

1-82876694 

213356143 

2-43836592 

2-74315041 

30479449 

3-3527394 

3-6575338 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Inches. 


centimetres. 

2-539954 
5079908 
7-619862 
10159816 
12-699770 
15-239724 
17-779678 
20-319632 
22-859586 
25  399540 
27-939494 
30479449 


lb. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Avoirdupois. 


kilogrammes. 

0-4534148 
0-9068296 
1-3602444 
1-8136592 
22670740 
2-7212880 
3-1739030 
3-6273184 
4-0807332 


<  Le  pound  ou  la  livre  sterling  vaut  intrinsdquement  Fr.  25*2079. 
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POIDS  TBOT. 

grammes. 
Grain  (^  du  penny-weight) 

0  06477 
Penny-weight  (|^  d'once)  1*55456 

Once  (iV  de  livre  troy)     31-0913 

kiioR 
Livre     . .  .  .  0373096 


P01D8   AV0IEDUP0I8. 


Dram  (A  d'once) 

Once  (,V  de  la  livre  avoir- 


grammes. 
1-7712 


dupois)  .  . 


.  .  28*3384 
kilog. 
0-4534148 


•  « 


Livre 

Quarter  (28  lb.)         .  .  12-6966 

Hundred-weight  (Cwt.) 

(112  lb.)  ..  50-78246 

Ton  (20  hundred- 
weight) 1015-649 


HE8UBES  DE  LONGUEUB. 

vnH, 

8  feet  ott  1  yard        .  .     0*914383 

ma. 
Fathom  (2  yards)        .  .  1-8287669 

m£t. 
Pole  oa  perch  (6^  yards)  5*02911 

m^. 
Furlong  (220  yards)     201*16437 

m^t. 
Mile  (1760  yards)       1609*3149 


MESUBES  DE   8UPEBF1CIE. 

centimit.  carr^s. 
Square  inch  .  .  .  .     6*451366 

m^t.  carr^. 
Square  foot  .  .  .  .    0*0929 


Square  yard .  . 
Rod 


m^t.  earrfc. 

.  .     0-836097 
mit.  carris. 
.  .  25*291939 
ares. 
Eood  (1210  square  yards)  10*116775 

hectare. 
Acre  (4840  square  yards)    0  404671 

kUom.  car. 
Square  mile  .  .  .  .    2*588881 


Cubic  inch 


MESUBES  DE  SOLIDITS. 

centim.  cub. 
. .   16-386176 
met.  cub. 
Cubic  foot     .  .  .  .    0*028214 

met.  cub. 
Cubic  yard    .  .  .  .    0*764502 


MESUBES   DE    CAPACITe. 


Pint  (1  du  gallon) 
Quart  (1  du  ^llon) 
Gallon  imperial 
Peck  (2  gallons) 
Bushel  (8  gallons) 

Sack  (3  bushels) 
Quarter  (8  bushels) 
Chaldron  (12  sacks) 


litres. 
0*567932 
1-135864 
4*5434579 
9-0869159 

36-347664 
hectolitres. 
1*09043 
2-907813 

13*08516 


Thermom^tre  Fahrenheit  32®  =  0® 

centigrade  et  Eeaumur. 
100«  centigrades  =  212"  Fahrenheit 

=80o  Reaumur. 

Nombres  de  Fahrenheit— 32  Xj= 

centigrades. 
Nombres  de  Fahrenheit — 32x{= 

Reaumur. 
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TABLE  OF  FRENCH  COINS,  MEASURES,  AND  WEIGHTS, 

REDUCED  TO  ENGLISH  MONET,    MEASUBES,   AND  WEIGHTS. 


• 

"3    £3 

ancs. 
times. 

Ilings. 
nee. 

1   ^ 
09 

«  1 

1  ^ 

Fr.  c. 

s.  d. 

Fr.  c. 

s.  d. 

0  05 

0  0-48 

9  00 

7  2-4 

0  10 

0  0-96 

10  00 

8  00 

0  25 

0  2*4 

11  00 

8  9-6 

0  50 

0  4-8 

12  00 

9  7-2 

1  00 

0  9-6 

13  00 

10  4-8 

2  00 

1  7-2 

14  00 

11  2-4 

3  00 

2  4-8 

15  00 

12  00 

4  00 

3  2-4 

16  00 

12  9-6 

6  00 

4  00 

17  00 

13  7-2 

6  00 

4  9-6 

18  00 

14  4-8 

7  00 

5  7-2 

19  00 

15  2-4 

8  00 

6  4-8 

20  00 

16  00 

ITINEBABT  MEASUBB. 


Mdtre  (ten-mniionth  part  of  the  arc  of  a  meridian 

between  the  pole  and  the  equator)    .  . 
Decametre  (10  metres)  . . 

EUombtre        (1000  metres)  .  . 
Myriam^tre  (10,000  metres)  . . 


3-2808992  feet. 
32-808992    feet. 
1093-633         yards. 
6-2138       miles. 


LONG  MEASUBE. 


D^cim^tre  (10th  of  a  metre) 
CentimMre  (100th  of  a  metre) 
Millimetre  (10,000th  of  a  metre) 


3-937079  inches. 
0-393708  inch. 
003937    inch. 


SX7PEBFICIAL  MEASUBE. 


Are  (100  sqnare  metres) 

Hectare  (10,000  square  metres) 
Centiare  (1  square  metre) 


0-098845  rood. 
2-471143  acres. 
1*196033  square  yards. 
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MBA8UBE  OF  OAPACITT. 


Litre  (1  cubic  decimetre) 

Decalitre  (10  litres) 

Hectolitre  (100  litres) 

Kilolitre,  m^tre  cnfcc  (1000  litres) 
Df^cUitre     (1  )th  of  a  litre)    .  . 
Centilitre  (100th  of  a  litre)    .  . 


I 


1-760773 
2-2009668 
22009668 
27512 
3-426 

01760773    pint. 
0-01760773  pint. 


pint, 
gallons. 

fdUons  or 
ushels. 
quarters. 


SOLID  MEASURE. 


Stere  (1  cubic  mdtre) 

B^castcre  (10  stdres) 
B^cist^re  (10th  of  a  stdre) 


(      1*31  cubic  yard  w 
\    35  cubic  feet,  547  cubic  inches. 
.  .     13-1  cubic  yards. 

3  cubic  feet,  918*7  cubic  inches. 


WEIOHTB. 


Gramme  (weight  of  a  cubic  centimbtre  of  water 

in  its  state  of  maximum  density  or  39|  \  15*4325  grains  troy. 

Fahrenheit  or  4  degrees  centigrade) 
Decagramme      (10  grammes) 


Hectogramme  (100  grammes) 

Kilogramme  (1000  grammes) 

Quintal  m^trique  (100  kilogrammes) 

Millier,  tonneau  de  mer  (1000  kilogrammes) 
Decigramme         (10th  of  a  gramme) 
Centigramme      (100th  of  a  gramme) 
Milligramme     (1000th  of  a  gramme) 


6*43    pennyweight. 

(3 -527  oz.  avoirdupois  or 
3-216  oz.  troy. 
\   2  •  2055  lb.  avoirdupois  or 
\    2-6803  lb.  troy. 
110-274  lb. 
19  cwt.  12  oz.  5  dwt. 
1*5432      grain. 
015432    grain. 
0015432  grain. 


THERMOMETER. 


Oo  Centigrade  Melting  ice 
100°        Do        Boiling  water 
0°  Reaumur    Melting  ice 
80o        Do        Boiling  water 


320  Fahrenheit 
2120        Do 

32o        D° 
2120        D^ 


30"KS  C1U1U)8  AND  BON,  PRINTEltS. 


